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Saving Mr. Bhutto’s Face 


C PEAKING m the lok s\bha on December 8, 
‘^thc External Affairs Minister, S, Swaran’Singh 
cautioned the Members against being taken up 
overmuch with losses or gains of territory by 
or Pakistan as a result of the agreement 
-• - ved at between the Army Chiefs of the two 
■. itrics in Lahore on December 7. He hailed 
accord as a victory for both sides and said 
at India should be prepared to“givc and take” 
n future bilateral talks with Pakistan. 

Of all persons concerned, S. Swaraji Singli 
knows best that in her dealings with Pakistan 
ever since that coimtry was bom, India has al¬ 
ways been guided by the spirit of give and take. 
41ad India taken a rigid stand, she would not 
have vohmtariJy renounced her right to forcibly 
liberate the areas of Jammu & Kashmir which 
Paystan has been occupying as an aggressor 
j or the last quarter of a century. As compared 
iu that, the dispiite over Thatu Chak (or what¬ 
ever its name) was no more than a storm in a 
teacup. The minor adjustments reported to 
iiave been agreed upon in the full glare of pub- 
''city in Lahore last month could very well have 
neen made without any fuss in Suchetgarh or 
Wagah several weeks earlier. From the out¬ 
let these had been no difference of opinion over 
the restoration of the old border south of 
7hhamb because otherwise Pakistan would have 
^ad to leave tlic area referred to as the Chicken’s 
Neck under occupation by Indian forces as the 
price of retaining Thatu Chak. It was on tliat 
uasis that Lt. Gen. P.S. Bhagat and Lt. Gen. 
Abdul Hamid Khan had finaliseil the maps when 
suddenly the Pakistan side raised a dispute. 

• With the benefit of hindsight, it is not 
difficult to see why a non-issue was suddenly 
blown up out of all proportion to its real im¬ 
portance. The crisis was precipitated just when 
the admission of Banglaclesh to the U.N.O. had 
been inscribed on the agenda of the 27th General 
Assembly session. In the course of several 
weeks following, it was exploited to the maxi¬ 
mum to demonstrate for the world to see that 
even nearly a year after the cessation of active 
hostilities, normalcy had not been restored in 
the sub-continent. The impression thus creat¬ 
ed helped to convince members of the world 
body that a debate on the issue would serve 
only to further exacerbate the trail of bitterness 
left by 1971. PropJiganda in that behalf also 
induced a second group of U.N. members to 


come up with another resolution stressing the 
urgency of efforts to restore normalcy in the 
region. 

The diplomatic red herring served its pur¬ 
pose admirably well. Pakistan was spared the 
embarrassment of having tales of the savagery 
of its troops retold in the chambers of the United 
Nations. Into the bargain, it had the satisfac¬ 
tion of the world body once again calling for the 
release of Pakistani prisoners of war without 
having the opportunity of discussing the matter 
in detail. And immediately those objects had 
been gained, Thatu Chak remained no problem 
any longer. The crisis was resolved in a jiffy. 

After it had been announced that the Army 
Chiefs of the two countries had reached agree¬ 
ment in Lahore, and it had become known that 
India had won her point by agreeing to some 
“minor adjustments”, some commentators were 
inclined to congratulate New Delhi on having 
done something to save Mr. Bhutto’s face. 
Such comments are inspired by the mistal^en 
belief that India owes it to herself to strengthen 
Mr. Bhutto’s hands because otherwise she may 
once again have a military dictator to do business 
with in Pakistan. The most ardent propagator 
of that line of thinking has been Mr. Bhutto 
himself. He has utilised evej 7 opportunity that 
has come his way to project himself in the image 
of a man dedicated to the cause of Indo-Pak 
amity and not a few in this coimtry are sold on 
the idea. 

But the Thatu Chak episode has a different 
moral. It has once again shown that the lawyer 
from Larkana is a man with noany faces. While 
in India or talking to Indians, he denounces 
the policy of confrontation authored by himself 
as being unproductive and even harmful. In 
Pakistan, he goes ahead full-stcam with a mighty 
arms-build-up and talks of taking revenge. In 
international forums he hangs by the coat-tails 
of China to thwart the India-Bangladesh al¬ 
liance. He talks a lot about “people’s govern¬ 
ment” and “democracy” but has no compunc¬ 
tion in coming down heavily on those who dare 
criticize his actions through the press or on the 
platform. Dealing with a versatile thespian 
like Mr. Bhutto has its own hazards. But we 
shall be safe as long as our policies and actions 
are guided by our national interests to the 
exclusion of all other considerations. 
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INDIA IN 1972 

India had entered 1972 with a sense of jubilation engendered by 
her decisive victory in the war with Pakistan in December 1971. But the 
following months saw the euphoria gradually waning. Winning the peace has 
been proving a far more difficult proposition than winning the war might ever 
have been. On top of that, it has turned out to he a year of .shortages and 
rising prices which left the country and its people in a sullen mood. 


Indo-Pakistan Relations during 
1972 

Immediately the dust and 
din raised by the Indo-Pak con¬ 
flict of December 1971 had set¬ 
tled down, India made it known 
that she was willing to have 
bilateral talks with Pakistan 
on the basis of a comprehensive 
plan providijig for permanent 
frontiers and durable peace in the 
sub-continent. Mr. Z.A. Bhutto 
who had meanwhile taken over 
as the President of Pakistan re¬ 
peatedly expressed his keen de¬ 
sire to hold such talks with Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi but nxade no 
concrete move in that direction. 
The initiative was taken by Mrs. 
Gandhi on February 14, 1972 
when she informed the U.N. 
Secretary General that India 
was prepared to hold direct, 
bilateral talks with Pakistan “at 
any time, at any level and with¬ 
out pie-conditions.” Later she 
wrote to Mr. Bhutto suggesting 
emissary-level pre-siunmit talks 
which were held in Murree 
(Pakistan) towards the end of 
April 1972. At Murree, an 
agenda was drawn up for the 
summit-level meeting which got 
going in Simla on June 28. The 
talks went on for five days and 
were just saved from failure 
when President Bhutto and Mrs. 
Gandhi signed an agreement in 
the early hours of July 3. 

The Simla Agreement : The 
main points in the agreement 
signed in Simla were : (/) Pakis¬ 


tan undertook to end the policy 
of confrontation a^inst India 
and to begin working for har¬ 
monious relations to achieve 
durable peace. (») The two sides 
agreed to disengagement of 
troops md return of occupied 
territory across recognised in¬ 
ternational borders, leaving the 
status quo as on December 17, 
1971 bitact in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. (Hi) Both sides undertook 
not to engage in any action 
seeking to alter the actual line 
of control unilaterally, (/v) Both 
sides agreed that Indo-Pakistan 
differences are to be settled by 
peaceful means through bila¬ 
teral negotiations or by any 
other peaceful means mutiudly 
agreed upon, (t) Both sides 
reiterated their faith in the 
U.N. Charter, (vi) Resumption 
of norma! contacts in communi¬ 
cations, travel facilities, trade 
etc. 

Change in Pakistan’s Atti¬ 
tude : The agreement was rati¬ 
fied by Pakistan on July 15 and 
by India on July 28. For a 
few days the Simla spirit was 
very much abroad. The Wagah 
border was opened and the two 
countries allowed each other’s 
civilian internees to cross over 
but the atmosphere of goodwill 
was soon vitiated by a certain 
sdiift noticeable in Pakistan’s 
attitude. It began adopting di¬ 
latory tactics on the delineation 
of the actual line of control in 
Jammu and Kashmir as on De¬ 


cember 17, 1971. It was most, 
reluctant to vacate two posts 
in the Lipa Valley which Pakis¬ 
tani forces had over-run in a 
cease-fire violation in May 1971 
While in Simla Mr. Bhutto he 
given the impression that Pal 
tan might be recognising Bang* 
desh latest by August (so th 
negotiations on the release oi 
Pakistani prisoners of war could 
lie facilitated). But his attitude 
on that issue underwent a com¬ 
plete change a few days after 
he had returned to Pakistan, 

Delhi Talks : As fears be¬ 
gan to mount that the Simla 
agreement might eventually 
prove as futile as the Tashke?^- 
Pact of 1966, Mrs. Gandhi tocli 
the initiative again for an official 
level Indo-Pak meeting whiof> 
was held in New Delhi in the 
last week of August. The offi¬ 
cials reached an agreement 
which recommended to the (jov- 
emmenhi of India and Pakista* 
that the delineation of the line 
of control in Jammu & Kashmii 
should be completed by Sep¬ 
tember 4 and the withdrawal of 
troops from the international 
borders by September 15. The 
agreenwnt also provided for safe 
return to Pakistan of the persons 
displaced by Indian attack on 
Pakistan territory in Sind in 
December, 19 7 1. Significant 
omissions in the agreement 
were Bangladesh, prisoners 
war, U.N. Observers in Jammu 
& Kashmir etc. 
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DelineatioD Bines: Al* 
though in terms of the Delhi 
• agreement the task of delineation 
of the line of control in Jammu 
> & Ka^mir should have been 
completed by September 4, but 
it had not been completed even 
by September 13 when it came 
to a dead-stop over a small 
pocket nfimed Thatuchak on 
the international border in 
Janunu. India insisted that the 



Pakistanis who had come to oc¬ 
cupy It during the 1971 eoiifliot 
must vacate it in terms of the 
Simla ligrcemcjit but Pakisttin 
was not agreeable. The matter 
was remitted to the Army Chiefs 
f the two countries who. in a 
^.•id to resolve the deadlock met 
'h Lahore on November 28 and 
December 7. 1972. On the 

latter date, it w'as .announced 
that the Army Chiefs had bcejt 
able to resolve the deadlock. In 
the ligiit of that, it was expected 
’.hat the task of troop with¬ 
drawals may be completed by 
the year-end. 


India and Bangladesh 

Whenever Pakistan comes 
to recognise Bangladesh, one 
of the factors likely to weigh 
with Islamab.ad would be the 
‘growing friendship between New 
^Delhi and Dacca. During the 
'year under review, the bonds of 
'friendship between India and 
Bangladesh were strengthened 
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by a number of agreements ar¬ 
rived at between the two coun¬ 
tries to work in close collabora¬ 
tion in many spheres. 

After the liberation of 
Bangladesh, the last Indian 
troops left that coujitry on 
March 12, 1972- thirteen days 
earlier than scheduled. A few 
days later, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
visited Dacca for talks with 
Sheikh Mujib. The visit led 
to the two countries signing a 
treaty of friendship and co¬ 
operation which provides that 
(0 The two countries will re¬ 
main in close touch on all mat¬ 
ters of commojt interest. (//) 
They will appoint a Joint Rivers 
Commission for flood control 
and development of river basins, 
hydro-electric power and irriga¬ 
tion facilities (such a Commis¬ 
sion v/as later appointed). (Hi) 
1 hey will also co-operate iti the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, 
technological .and scientific re¬ 
search etc. (iv) India will sup¬ 
port the admission of Bangla¬ 
desh to the U.N.O. (r) When 
either coimtiy is attacked or 
threatened with .an attack, both 
will Ciiter into consultations to 
take appropriate and effective 
measures to eliminate the threat. 

On March 28, the t o 
countries signed in New Delhi 
a otic-year trade agreement. It 
was expected that as a result of 
the agrcemcni, the over-all trade 
turn-over between the two coun¬ 
tries in the fmiuicial year 1972-73 
could touch the lOd-crore mark. 
In August, another agreement 
was signed to regulate travelling 
between them with effect from 
September 1, 1972 with the insti¬ 
tution of a passport and visa 
system. On Novemljer 19, the 
river routes belwcc.i India and 
Bangladesh were re-opencd for 
traffic after a lapse of seven 
years. 


Estr.sngenicnt with South Viet¬ 
nam 

On January 7, 1972, it was 
announced in New Delhi and 


Hanoi that India and North 
Vietnam had decided to raise 
their diplomatic representation 
in each other’s capital to embas¬ 
sy level and that the change had 
come into effect from the same 
day. 

Reading to the decision ar¬ 
rived at in New DclhiandHmioi, 
the puppet government of South 
Vietnam declared that it was an 
act partial to the North and not 
in keeping with India’s status as 
Chairman of the International 
(' o n t r o 1 Commission. It an¬ 
nounced that It would not allow- 
the Indian membeis of the In¬ 
ternational Control Commis¬ 
sion to enter South Vietnam. 

In September, the Saigon 
regime made known that the 
visas of Indian members of the 
Conunission would not be re¬ 
newed after September 30. Con¬ 
sequently, representatives of the 
three Commission members met 
in Saigon on Septemiwr 28 and 
unanimously decided that the 
headquarters of the Chairman 
juid Secretary-General of ‘the 
Commission should be moved 
from Saigon to Hanoi. 

Indo-L'.S. Relatii/n» 

The dawn of 1972 found 
Indo-U.S. rehatiovr at their cold¬ 
est so far l-wrause India had 
justifiably felt piqued at the 
blatant U.S. ’‘lilt'’ in favour of 
Pakistan during tJie Indo-Pak 
coiiilict of 1971. The sending 
of the U.S.iX Enterphu' to the 
Bay of Bengal while the Indian 
and Bangl.idesh forces were 
within reach of victory in the 
east only helpeil to exacerbate 
the lension.s. The U.S.A. had 
not been able to reconcile htdia’s 
entering into a long-term treaty 
of friendship with the Soviet 
Union to her professed faith in 
non-alignment. 

In his annual foreign policy 
message to the U.S. Congress in 
February this year. President 
Nixon was reported to have ex¬ 
pressed a desire to have a serious 
dialogue with India on the future 
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of the relations between the two 
countries. It was, however, felt 
in New Delhi that no “serious 
dialogue” with Washington was 
possible unless the U.S.A, was 
prepared to filially abandon its 
policy of rearming PakisUm as 
a counter-weight to India. The 
pitch was further queered by 
references to Jiunmu & Kashmir 
inserted in the communique is¬ 
sued in Peking at the conclusion 
of Mr. Nixon’s visit to China 
and his talk with the Chinese 
leaders. Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
described that as “blaUuit and 
luicallcd for interference' in 
India’s internal affairs. 

In July 1972, Mr. John B. 
Connally, a special emissary 
of President Nixon came to 
New Delhi for talks with Indian 
statesmen, but nothing much 
was accomplished. In Novem¬ 
ber, after Mr. Nixon hat! been 
re-elected U.S. President- for a 
second teiTn, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
sent a message of congratula¬ 
tions to him. A few days later, 
Mr., Nixon took the occasion to 
felicitate Mrs Gandhi on her 
birthday. In his message, the 
U.S. President express^ the 
hope that the two countries 
“can develop a sounder rela¬ 
tionship based on understand¬ 
ing and respect for mutual in¬ 
terests.” The view in New 
Delhi was that the message con¬ 
tained some positive elements 
which gave rise to the hope of a 
resiunption of the Indo-U S. 
dialogue. India’s response to 
the gesture came in the course 
of a foreign policy debate in 
the Rajya Sabha on November 
30 when S. Swaran Singli, the 
External Affairs Minister said 
that India would do everything 
to normali7e and strengthen 
relations with the U.S.A. “on 
the basis of recognition of the 
new realities (in South Asia)”. 
The theme recurred in an inter¬ 
view Mrs. Gandhi gave to Time. 
She was reported to have called 
for greater friendship between 
India and the U.S.A. Refuting 
the charge of Russian inter¬ 
ference in India’s affairs, Mrs. 


Gandhi said, “They helped us 
in difficult times. But we pay 
for whatever we^et from them. 
The Soviet Union does not in¬ 
fluence policy decisions in Delhi 
and does not try to do so.” The 
utterances of Indian leaders 
were welcomed in the U.S.A. as 
betokening a “change of heart” 
which could help neutralize the 
bitterness between Washington 
and New Delhi. 

Negotiating with EKC 

During the montjis under 
review, Britain’s entry into the 
European Common Market on 
January 1, 1973 considerably 
e.xercised the minds of those 
charged w'ilh the task of looking 
after India’s trade interests. At 
present India’s exports to Bri¬ 
tain are covered by Britain’s 
Scheme for Generalized Prefe¬ 
rences which permits unrestrict¬ 
ed duty free entry of Indian 
goods in the British market. In 
an aid memoire submitted to 
Britain early in 1972, India had 
sought the former's agreement 
to the continuing of existing 
special trading agreements till 
1975 as had been done in the 
case of some African Common¬ 
wealth countries. A little later 
New Delhi sent another aide 
memoire to the E.E.C. Com¬ 
mission in Brussels setting out 
the adverse effects which Bri¬ 
tain’s entry into the E.E.C. 
would have on India's exports 
unless some safeguards were 
provided. 

In 1972, India’s exports to 
Britain were valued at Rs. 53 
crores. In case no special ar¬ 
rangements were worked out to 
protect India’s interests, the 
value of these exports could go 
down to Rs. 24crores according 
to the EEC’s Generalised Pre¬ 
ferences Scheme which excludes 
jute goods, cotton textiles, to¬ 
bacco, coir, oil-cakes etc. which 
occupy an important place in 
the list of goods exported by 
India. 

In the last week of Septem¬ 
ber, representatives of the EEC 


and India met in London. The 
meeting revealed a striking dif¬ 
ference in approaches. While 
the EEC favours a narrow ag¬ 
reement, India is pleading for a 
comprehensive arrangcm^it. 
After the discussions a high 
official of the EEC remarked 
(hat India should display greater 
confidence in her ability to face 
the future. He said that it 
would be inconceivable for India 
to obtain special terms in pre¬ 
ference to other developing 
countries because that would 
mean contravening the 
UNCTAD and GATT decisions. 
Explaining why India should 
not be unduly worried about the 
prospect of Britain joining th 
Common Market, the officii 
made the following points ; 
(/) The United Kingdom ac¬ 
counts for no more than II 
percent of India’s exports (;7) 
the preferences w'hich India is 
currently enjoying in her trade 
with U.K. will not be abolished 
at one stroke {///) India should 
have more faith in the policies 
adopted or to be adopted by the 
Community in its dealings with 
the developing countries. 

On December 4,*' 1972, 
Foreign Ministers of the en¬ 
larged Common Market, meet¬ 
ing in Brussels agreed in princi¬ 
ple to open trade negotiations 
with India. The main problem 
before the ECM members is to 
define the role of the mixed 
Commission which India wants 
to be set up as part of an over¬ 
all Indo-ECM trade agreement. 
France has objected to the very 
principle of the FCM starting 
talks with individual countries 
outside tiic Eiu-opean area. 


Foreign Aid Prospects 

Upto 1971 India had been 
getting debt relief to the extent 
of 1(X) million dollars per an-, 
num. But as increasing debt* 
burdens were eating into the net 
aid available to the country, 
on February 10,1972, New Delhi 
asked the World Bank to make 
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ecial study of her debt lia- 
Ities amounting to Rs. 8011-5! 
Kes and to allow a further 
Iheduling of r^ayments. The 
ak appointed its special con¬ 
stant Mr. H.<-. Coombs, for- 
ler Governor (T the Reserve 
^nk of Australia, to go into the 
Utter. Mr. Coombs recoin- 
aded doubling the level of 
bt relief allowed to India 
am 100 million dollars per 
jtr to 200 million dollars per 
r). But the recommenda- 
fell through at a meeting 
I the Aid-lndia Consortiimi 
ttd in Juno as the USA refus'd 
[ go along after the other mcm- 
of the Consortium had 
Idorsed it. 

It w'as only on Novemlwr 4, 
•72, that the USA informed the 
’orld Bank that it was v\ illing 
agree to India being allowed 
million dollars per vear as 
ibt relief. But she agreed only 
:cr India had made a eommit- 
snt in writing that she would 
it use the debt relief for repay- 
% her Comjuuiust creditors. 
Fhe USA also wanted that the 
Hirden of ullo-vving debt relief 
0 India should I'H' equitably 
^ .red by those members of the 
■id-lndia Consortium which e\- 
ided hard-term credit to Imlia. 
is brought forth assurances 
■om Germany, lapan and Italy 
that they would be increasing 
.id to India. 


Socialisation of Urban Land 

©n July 12 and 13, 1972 a 
conference of State Housing 
l^inisters was held in Delhi 
^ipder the Chairmanship of Mr. 
yc. Gujral, Union Minister of 
ate for Housing. Among the 
oposals approved by the Con- 
nce were : {/) socialisation 
I urban land. The Housing 
Bisters favoured control over 
land development rather 
costly “acquisition” or 
penalisation, (ii) cncourage- 
nt of savings for acquisition 
dwelling place? by such 
Pmes as the hire-purchase 
(IS of (he Delhi Development 
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Authority. (//7) providing Rs.lOO 
crores in the independence jubi¬ 
lee year for acquisition of house- 
sites for the rural landless, (/r) a 
suggestion by the Planning Com¬ 
mission that the programme of 
building a million dwellings per 
year should be spread all over 
the fifth Plan, (r) that the Cen¬ 
tre should extejid the scheme of 
slum-clearance f<n 1972 to in¬ 
clude in it one town in each state, 
because otherwise the proposed 
en vi ronment^(sl urn) improvement 
of II metro^dilan cities would 
not absorb the whole of Rs. 20 
crores budgeted for this year. 

( i/)25 percent of tlie cost of 
an environment improvemejit 
scheme should be met by 
the Centre directly when such 
a scheme is presented by a State. 
(vii) The Housing sutd Urban 
Development Finance Corpora¬ 
tion should widen the scope of 
its activities. 

Coiling on Urban Property 

Hy fhe end of September 
1972, with fhe e.vccplion of 
7 amil Nadu, all major States of 
India had eitlier authorised Par¬ 
liament to enact a comprehen¬ 
sive law or initialed legislation 
on their own to clamp ceilings 
on urban property holdings in 
their areas—a .subject which falls 
within the legislative jurisdiction 
of States. 

Eight states ivr., Haryima, 
Pimjab. Himachal Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra. 
Gujarat, Orissa <oid West Ben¬ 
gal had delegated their autho¬ 
rity in the matter to the Parlia¬ 
ment. Five states, viz., Jammu 
& Kashmir, Rajasthan, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Assam 
had adopted their own ceiling 
laws placing the limits between 
Rs. 3 lakhs and 7’5 lakhs with 
varying lists of exemptions. 


Ceilings on Agricultural l,and 

In October 1972. the Union 
Agriculture Ministry sent to all 
State governments a note setting 
out guidelines for fixing and en¬ 


forcing land ceilings. The gui^ 
lines touched the following 
points : (i) Level of Ceiling : 
Land with assured irrigation 
and capable of producing two 
crops a year should have a ceil¬ 
ing b. tween 10 and 18 acres. 
One acre of land irrigated from 
public sources should be taken 
as being equal to 1-25 acres of 
privately irrigated land provided 
the fertility of the soil and crop- 
yields are comparable. {//) Unit 
of Application : The unit should 
be a fjunily of five members in- 
cludiug husband, wife and minor 
children. Additional lajid may 
be allowed for each excess mem¬ 
ber where the number of mem¬ 
bers of a family exceeds five, 
but in no case does the total 
acreage exceed twice the ceiling 
limit for a family, (in) Date of 
Enforcement : The ceiling laws 
sivndd be deemed to have come 
inli> force with retrospective 
elTeci from a date not laterthan 
24th Januiuy, 1971. 

All the .State governments 
were expected to amend their 
ceiling laws by the end of De¬ 
cember 1972, and get them in¬ 
cluded in the Ninth Schedule to 
the Constitution. But by the 
swoiid week of December, jthe 
Centre had decided to go slow 
in the matter because (/) in view 
of (he difficult food situation, it 
did not want to risk any serious 
dislocation of production as a 
result of the imposition of ceil¬ 
ing laws, and (//) to await the 
verdict of the Supreme Court 
on the Kerala Land Reforms 
Act. 


Fiftij Five-Year Plan 

Sec pages 350 and 351 in this 

isvut. 


AROUND THi: STATES 
Centre's Formula on Mulki Rules 

also page 349 in this 
issue). Following the pronoun- 
eemmt of the Supreme Court 
verdict revalidating the Mulki 
rules, there were widespread 
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disfurbances in Andhra Pradesh. 
The matter came up for dis¬ 
cussion between the Centre and 
the AndJira leaders. The lat¬ 
ter were advised to come to an 
agreement after discussions 
among themselves. But thQ' 
left it to Mrs. Indira Gandlii to 
take a decision in the matter. 

On November 27, Mrs. 
Gandhi announced on the floor 
of the Parliament a five-point 
formula, approved by the Cen¬ 
tral ciibinet after going into the 
issues involved. According to 
the formula, safeguards for the 
people of Tclcngana in recruit¬ 
ment to the state administi at ion 
will continue in the twin cities 
of Hyderabad and Secundera¬ 
bad till the end of 1977. In the 
rest of the region, these safe¬ 
guards would continue upio 
1980. The formula also pro¬ 
vides for regionalisation of va¬ 
rious service cadres upto the 
first or second gazetted level, 
except in the case of those ser¬ 
vices which, act as feeders to the 
all-India cadres. 

The decision was not entirely 
satisfactory from the point of 
view of either party. The Andh- 
rites felt unhappy because the 
demand to scrap the regional 
commifit'c for Telengana asalso 
discontinuing the practice of 
having a separate budget for that 
region had not been conceded. 
They were also unpahhy about 
the time-limits stipulated for the 
lapse of Mulki rules. The re¬ 
presentatives of Telengana ex¬ 
pressed the opinion (hat the 
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decision would be totally un¬ 
acceptable to their people and 
wotild create great consternation 
and distress. It was, however, 
the Andhras who were very soon 
up in arms against the dispensa¬ 
tion. On December 7 it was 
learnt that nine Andhra minis¬ 
ters including the Deputy Chief 
Minister. Mr. Subba Reddy had 
sought the permission of the 
Congress President to resign 
their seats in the State Cabinet. 


Constitutional Crisis in Tamil 
Nadu 

The Tamil Nadu Vidhan 
Sabha was plunged into a consti¬ 
tutional crisis shortly after it had 
assembled for its winter session 
on November 13. At the start 
of the proceedings Mr. M.G. 
Ramachandran, the A n n a 
DMK leader raised a point of 
order whether the Ministry 
which had lost the supjport of 
the people could contmuc in 
office. This brou^t forth from 
Mr. K.A. Mathialagtm, the 
Six'ukcr a rather unusual sug¬ 
gestion. He said that in view 
of the extraordinary situation 
prevailing in the State, with near 
breakdown of law and order and 
seeming loss of public confi¬ 
dence in the Ministry the ruling 
party should dissolve the As¬ 
sembly and seek a fresh mandate 
from the people. 

Shortly thereafter the 
Speaker announced adjourn¬ 
ment of the House till Decem¬ 
ber 5, and left the Assembly 
Chamber. Next day, on the 
advice of the State government, 
the Governor. Mr. K. K. Shah 
prorogued the State legislature 
with effect from November 15. 

The legislature was recon¬ 
vened on December 2 and was 
once again plunged into con¬ 
fusion and disorder soon after 
the proceedings had commenced. 
After the question hour, the 
Speaker took up a no-confidence 
motion against the government 
tabled by the Anna DMK with 
the support of the CPI, the 


Congress (0) and the Swatanfra 
parties. After obtaining leave 
oftheHouse,ht asked Mr. M.G. 
Ramachandran to proceed with 
the motion. But Just as Mr. 
Mathialangan was speaking, a 
DMK member stood up and 
started reading a resolution, 
said to have been supported by 
184 members of the House, ask¬ 
ing for the removal of the 
Speaker under Assembly Rule 
52 and Art. 179 of the Constitu- 
t i o n. Almost simultaneously 
the resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Nedunche/hian, the Educa¬ 
tion Minister, who also said that 
since the Speaker refused to 
vacate the Chair while a. no- 
confidence motion against htci 
was being discussed, “the House 
resolves that (he Deputy Speaker 
shall preside and conduct the 
proceedings.” Mr. Mathiala- 
gan declared that the Educatios, 
Minister’s statement was in- 
proper and irregular. But mean¬ 
while. Mr. P. Srinivasan, the 
Deputy Speaker, had occupied 
a (.‘hair Just below that of flic 
Speaker and started conducting 
a parallel sitting even as Mr. 
Mathialagan was in (he Chair. 

According to the State As¬ 
sembly’s rules of prooedme, 
E move of no-confidence agains* 
the Speaker must be tabled giv¬ 
ing 14 days’ notice and the dale 
for a discussion c»ii it has to be 
ilxed by the Speaker hin^lf- 
On December 5, Mr. Mathiala¬ 
gan filed a writ petition in the 
Madras High Court challeRging 
the validity of the State Assemb¬ 
ly proceedings of December 2. 

India’s Exports 

In 1971-72, India’s ex¬ 
ports totalled Ks. 1605 crores 
—an increase of no more than 
Rs. 32 crores over the figures 
for 1970-71. The target for the 
current year (1972-73) has 
been fixed by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade at Rs. 1760 
crores which, if achieved, 
would mean an increase of 9-5 
percent over last year. 
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Comraissiions and Couimiltees 


Automation Committee Ke- 
port : The Committee on Auto- 
jn.'ilion submitted the report on 
its findings to the Central gov¬ 
ernment in August 1972. The 
Committee had studied the ex¬ 
perience of other countries and 
also surveyed the impact of 
computers on employment po¬ 
tential and on wages and con¬ 
ditions of service in iudia. 
Among the reconxniendations 
made by the Committee are : (/) 
use of computers should be pro¬ 
perly regulated so that :t does 
not go against the trends in 
favour of socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment in the country (//) as 
long as if does not throw people 
out of Job, it should be permis¬ 
sible to use computers in c-diic.i- 
tional, research and scientific 
institutions, defence establisji- 
ments and statistical organisa¬ 
tions of the Centra! or State 
Governments (Hi) computer 
facilities should be made availa¬ 
ble to commercial and industrial 
establisluixents through Com¬ 
puter Service Centres working 
in the public sector (/i) all pro- 
posiils from commercial ajid in¬ 
dustrial establishments to be 
allowed to instal their own com¬ 
puters should be scrutinised by 
two experts and approval should 
be made subject to prior agree¬ 
ment with the workers. 

Direct Taxes Knquiry Com¬ 
mittee Report : The report of 
the Direct Taxes Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee headed by Mr. K.N. 
Wanehoo. fomter Chief Justice 
of India was presented to Par¬ 
liament on March 20, 1972. 
The Committee held in its report 
that the, first and foremost rea¬ 
son for tax evasion in India is 
the prevalence of high tax rates. 
Among the imporlsuil mciisures 
recommended by the Committee 


for adoption by the. Govern¬ 
ment of India were: (/) reduction 
of the maximum marginal rate 
of income-tax including sur¬ 
charge from the prevailing 97-75 
pci cent to 75 percent ; <//) an 
enquiry into the iiscfiibiess or 
otlierwiso of all existing con¬ 
trols, licensing and permit sys¬ 
tems : (Hi) a miifonn t.ix on 
agricultural incomes -the tax 
to he at par with the tux on 
other incomes ; (/i ) replacement 
of existing sales tax by addi¬ 
tional excise duly : (r) allotment 
of a perjuauent aceointt number 
to each tax-payer for use in 
transactions ittvolving amounts 
above Rs. 5.000; (vi) A fiunily 
consisting of husband, wife iuul 
ntiitor children ntust not be 
treated as a imit for assessnicnf : 
(•’H) The basic exemption limit 
for estate duty shoitld be raised 
from Rs. 50,000 Rs. 2 lakhs 
etc. 

Finance Commission, Sixth ; 
Tlic President of India appointed 
the Sixth Einance Conunission 
on June 2S. 1972 much before 
time, firstly because fuiivncial 
issues liad started straining the 
Centre-Stale relations and se¬ 
condly because in giving its 
award, it had to keep in view the 
requirements of the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan which was being 
drafted. Among other things, 
the Commission was asked to 
review (i) Centre’s scheme for 
giving grants to States for plan 
projects (ii) policy and procedure 
in regard to financing relief 
operations in States in the face 
of natural disasters (Hi) modali¬ 
ties of sharing of certain reve¬ 
nues between the Centre and 
the Slates (ir) Resources posi¬ 
tion of the Centre keeping in 
view the numerous liabilities it 
has to meet. 


The Conunission has been 
asked to submit its report by 
October 1973. Presided over 
by Mr. Brtihmananda Reddy, 
it has as members : Mr. Justice 
Saddad Abul Masud, a judge 
<T the Calcutta High Court, Dr. 
B.S. Minhas. a Member of the 
Planning Commission and Dr. 
l.S. Gulhali, Senior Fellow of 
the Centre for Development 
Studies, Trivandrum. Mr. G. 
Ramaehandran. Joint Secretary 
in the Finance Ministry, is the 
Cojumission’s Member-Secre¬ 
tary. 

Ganga Flood Control Com¬ 
mission : was formally inaugu¬ 
rated in Patna on July 12, 1972. 
The Union Govcrnnient has 
earmarked a sum of Rs. 9 crxtres 
(outside the Plan) to enable the 
Commission to start preliminary 
work in Bihar. According to 
Mr. S.K. Bannerjee, Chairman 
of the Commission, by 1981 the 
C ommission shttnld be able to 
provide protection to at least 
.50 percent of the floud-pione 
areas of the Ganga basin. 

International Airports Autho¬ 
rity of India : is an autono¬ 
mous and statutory body for¬ 
mally constituted on February 
1, 1972 to take over the nuna- 
gement of the four international 
air-ports .at Delhi, Bombay. 
Calcutta and Madras. 
The ownership and management 
of these airports is to be trans¬ 
ferred from the Department of 
Civil Aviation to the I.A.A.I. 
The authority will be responsible 
for the future development of 
(itese aiiports ami also develop 
know-how for planning, design¬ 
ing and building airport termi¬ 
nals elsewhere in India. The 
Chairman of the Authority is 
Mr, B. Israni, formerly Assis- 
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tant General Manager of Indian 
Airlines. 

Khosla Committee Report : 
On September 2, 1972, Mr. 
D.P. Yadav, Deputy Education 
Minister presented to the Lok 
Sabha a report prepared by a 
committee set up to review the 
working of the three National 
Akademis and the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Cultural Relations. The 
Committee which had Mr. 
Justice G.D. Khosla as its Chair¬ 
man observed in its report that 
there was little evidence of ac¬ 
tivity in the plastic or the per¬ 
forming arts in the country. 
The State governments are not 
spending any part of the enter¬ 
tainment tax collected by them 
on promoting the arts. There 
is a dearth of theatres and con¬ 
cert halls for dramatic or musical 
performances. Similarly, there 
are few picture galleries, 
museums and libraries. There 
is no professional ballet troupe 
or national opera company and 
little organiz^ literary activity. 
The National Akademis liave 
failed to accomplish their true 
objectives. 

The Committee suggested 
that the general council and the 
executive boards of the Sahitya, 
Lalit Kala and Sangeet Natak 
Akademis should be reconsti¬ 
tuted to remove “imbalance” 
in the repre.sentation of the 
working artistes. At least six 
members, three each with ade¬ 
quate knowledge of Flindustani 
and Kamatak music should be 
r^rcsented on the general coim- 
cil of the Sangeet Natak Aka- 
demi. 

On the working of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, 
the Report said that the Council 
should pay more attention to 
neighbouring countries and 
countries “which though not 
openly hostile have taken up 
attitudes which are not friendly.” 

Malaviya Committee Report 
on Oil: was submitted to Par¬ 
liament in the beginning of May, 
1972. The Committee recom¬ 


mended the formation of a new 
Oil and Gas Commission to be 
directly under the charge of the 
Prime Minister, but with a sepa¬ 
rate Chairman who should be 
of cabinet rank. It suggested 
that members of the Commis¬ 
sion should consist of Secretary 
to the Department of Oil Ex¬ 
ploration fa new Department 
the formation of which was 
recommended by the Commit- 
tet). the Finairce Secretary, two 
leading economists and indus¬ 
trialists, and a few geologists. 

National Commission on .4g- 
riculturc : Ihc National Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture hejided 
by Mr. Nathu Ram Mirdha 
presented to the Government 
on August 21, four interim 
reports on : (1) a housing scheme 
for farm labour (2) production 
forestry (3) soil siuvey and soil 
map of India, and (4) potato 
seed. Regarding housing for 
agricultural workers, the Com¬ 
mission outlined a ten-year 
scheme to provide house sites 
for five million landless agricul¬ 
tural labourers at a cost of Rs. 
37'5 crores. It also recom¬ 
mended that along with house 
sites, land for cattle-sheds, poul¬ 
try and village industries should 
also be provided. Regarding 
forests, the Commission sug¬ 
gested a changeover from the 
present conservation-oriented 
forestry to a dynamic program¬ 
me of production forestry to 
meet the requirements of the 
wood ajid wood-based indus¬ 
tries. On soil-survey, the Com¬ 
mission recommended that a 
soil map of India must be pre¬ 
pared within 10 years. Regard¬ 
ing potatoes, the Commission 
has given priority to the area 
under the potato crop being 
saturated with”* good quality 
seed. 

North Eastern Council : On 
July 27, 1972 the Government of 
India i^ued a notification bring¬ 
ing into being the North East¬ 
ern Council as provided for in a 
law passed by Parliament in that 
behalf in 1971. The Council is 


mainly concerned with the pre 
paration and implementation o 
the regional development plan 
It will formulate a co-ordinate< 
regional plan with a view tc 
securing balanced developmen 
of the region as a whole. Thi 
regional plan will consist of pro 
jects and schemes requiring con 
certed action on the part of va¬ 
rious units e.g. the development 
of inter-state roads, generation 
and transmission of power, flood 
control, irrigation projects etc. 

It would supplement the five- 
year plans of the member states 
of Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland, Tripura and the 
Union Territories of Arunachal 
Pradesh and Mizoram. 

The Council consists of the 
Governor of the North Eastern 
States, the Chief Ministers of 
these States, the Lt. Governor 
and the Chief Minister of Mizo¬ 
ram and the Chief Commissioner 
and one more representative of 
Arunachal Pradesh. It is pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. B.K. Nehru, 
Governor of Assam and Naga¬ 
land as the Chairman of the 
Council. Mr. D.K. Bhatta- 
charyya, a senior l.A.S. officer, 
is Secretary of the Coihicil. 

Raj Committee on (Taxation 
of Agricultural Wealth & In¬ 
comes : See pages 349-50 in 
this issue. 

Space Commission : It was 
reported on June 2,1972 that the 
Government of India had decid¬ 
ed to set up a Space Commission 
“to promote rapid development 
of activiliesconnccted with space 
science, sji^ce technology and 
space application.” It will ad¬ 
vise the government onpolicieson 
outer space, and implement those 
policies. It has been set up on 
the model of the Atomic Ener^ 
Commission and the Electronics 
Commission, and will r^ort 
directly to the Prime Minister. 
Prof. S. Dhavan, Director of 
the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore has been selected to 
head the Commission, and to be 
Secretary in the Space Depart¬ 
ment. 
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1972-THE YEAR OF DETENTE 

1972 will he remembered in the history of the world mainly for the 
numerous initiatives taken during the year towards repairing the breaches and 
fissures caused by the second world-war and its aftermath. Here is a brief 
resume of these and other significant developments in the international sphere 
during the last twelve months 


Vietnam : On the Brink of 
Peace 

In the first week of Decem¬ 
ber 1972, as the year was com¬ 
ing to a close, the most impor¬ 
tant peace-proposals on the anvil 
were those aimed at bringing the 
long-drawn and bloody conflict 
in Vietnam to a close. During 
the first half of the year, the 
fighting liad entered a jmrticu- 
larly intense phase. Driven to 
desperation, President Nixon 
had ordered on May 8 the min¬ 
ing of the approaches to all sea¬ 
ports of North Vietnam, bring¬ 
ing the world to the brink of an¬ 
other global conflict. But mean¬ 
while, the forces of peace also 
had been at work. Opposition 
to the'senseless conflict had been 
mounting all over the world— 
particularly so in the IJ.S.A. 
President Nixon was committed 
to withdrawing U.S troops 
from Vietnam, but ho was keen 
to do that without losing face. 
Therefore, while his planes were 
busy unloading tonnes of ex¬ 
plosives on North Vietnam, he 
was exploring other ways of 
extricating his country from the 
conflict. His visits to Moscow 
and inking helped create a cli¬ 
mate favourable to peace. It 
was reported that the U.S.A. 
iEnd the Soviet Union had reach- 
^ a secret imderstanding to 
limit the supply of arms to both 
jfides in Vietnam. According 
another report, North Vict¬ 
im had also come under in- 
asing pressure from its allies. 
, China and the Soviet Union 
for a negotiated settle- 
at. 


The Paris peace-talks which 
had once again come to a halt 
were resumed on July 13. After 
several proposals and counter¬ 
proposals had been exchanged, a 
hreak-tlirough came into view 
in October 1972. fn the last 
week of that month, it was re¬ 
ported from Hanoi that after 
secret talks in Paris, the U.S.A. 
and North Vietnam had, on Oc¬ 
tober 9, 1972, arrived at a nine- 
point agreement calling for an 
end to U.S. military involvement 
in Vietnam, an exchange of 
prisoners of war, free and demo¬ 
cratic general elections in Viet¬ 
nam under international super¬ 
vision, the setting up of a thrcc- 
segnrent administration to im¬ 
plement the agreement and step- 
by-step reunification of the tw'o 
parts of Vietnam. The' Han.-'-i 
report said that a definite time¬ 
table had been drawn up for 
ending the U.S. bombing and 
naval blockade of North Viet¬ 
nam, for initialling the .agree¬ 
ment in Hanoi and for an offi¬ 
cial signijig of a “Paris agree¬ 
ment’' by the Foreign Ministers 
of the I wo countries but that the 
U.S.A. was repeatedly asking 
for postponements on the plea 
that difficulties were being creat¬ 
ed by the Thieu regiine. 

As a matter of fact Presi¬ 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu of 
South Vietnam had been taking 
strong exception to certain pro¬ 
posals which were to form the 
basis of a settlement. He was 
particularly opposed to tlie set¬ 
ting tip of a three-segment ad¬ 
ministration composed of Com¬ 
munists, those loyal to Thieu 


and neutrals, because he feared 
that it would lead to a gradual 
communist take-over. He also 
insisted on a total withdrawal 
of North Vietnamese troops 
from the South as a pre-condi¬ 
tion for cease-fire. 

By the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber. the opposing points of view 
had been reconciled to some 
extent. On December 3. the 
prestigious Paris newspaper Le 
Monde reported that a cease¬ 
fire in Vietnam miglit be de¬ 
clared between December 12 and 
15. 


The Peking Summit 

Soon after Richard Nixon 
had been elected U S. President 
in 1968. he took the initiative to 
break the ice with the People’s 
Republic of China—the world’s 
most populous and third most 
powerful country, with which 
the U.S.A. had been in a state 
of confrontation for nearly two 
decades. Among the reasons 
which impelled him to adopt 
that course were : (/) The Sino- 
Soviet rift had shown that China 
did not necessarily threaten the 
U.S.A.’s vital interests (ii) As it 
became increasingly clear that 
there was little chance of the 
U.S.A. winning the war in Viet¬ 
nam, the idea of reaching some 
sort of underslanding with China 
gained support, and (Hi) fear of 
the Soviet Union. The last- 
mentioned factor provided the 
common ground on which the 
leaders of the two countries 
could meet. 
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The Nixon administration 
assiduously prepared the ground 
for a Sino-U.S, summit. Well 
before the meeting actually took 
place, it went ahead with relaxa¬ 
tion of trade restrictions, aban¬ 
doning opposition to China’s 
admission to the U.N.O., and 
making other helpful gestures. 
The attitude it adopted towards 
the Indo-Pak conflict of Decem¬ 
ber 1971 was also dictated in 
part by the desire to build 
bridges of friendship to Peking. 

Mr Nixon, accompanied by 
a party of top-ranking political 
advisers and newsmen landed to 
a cool but correct reception in 
Peking on Februiiry 21, and 
spent nearly a week in Chiiia. 
On February 27, after tJic con¬ 
clusion of the viiit, the two sides 
signed a statement setting forth 
the points of view of cither side 
on various issues. The cau¬ 
tiously worded statemeiit made 
the following points : (/) Ihe 
U.S A. acknowledged that there 
is only one China and Taiwjin 
is part of China. It affirmed 
that its ultimate objective was 
the withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
and military installatiojis from 
Taiwan. (//') The two .sides pro¬ 
claimed a broadly-phrased policy 
of peaceful co-existcjicc and 
Chiiia declared that it did not 
aspire to becoming a super¬ 
power. (Hi) Both sides called for 
withdrawal of Indian and Pakis¬ 
tan troops to their pre-war posi¬ 
tions. China also voiced its 
support for Pakistan and for 
“the right of self-determina¬ 
tion for the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir”, (/r) It was ag¬ 
reed that trade between the two 
countries should expand and 
there should be people-to-peoplc 
exchanges, (i) It was also agreed 
upon that in order to maintain 
contacts between Peking and 
Washington, a senior U.S. rc- 
presaitative would be visiting 
Peking from time to time. There 
was, however, no mention of the 
poMibility of the U.S.A. recog¬ 
nising the communist regime 
then or in the near future. 


The Moscow Sinnmit 

Before President Nixon 
undertook a visit to China, it 
Iiad been aimounced that he 
would later undertake a trip to 
Mowcow also to discuss matters 
of coimnon interest with the 
Russians. He reached Moscow 
on May 22 for a week-long visit. 
This was the first peace-time 
visit by a U.S. President to the 
Soviet Union. 

While in Moscow, President 
Nixon and the Russian leaders 
sigjied a series of bilateral agree¬ 
ments on (/) curbing pollution 
(;7) co-operation in medical re¬ 
search (Hi) co-operation in the 
exploration of outer space (/»’) 
co-operation in the fields of 
science and teclmolog>', and 
(i) prevention of incidents on 
the high seas luid iji air-space. 

The most signiliciuu agree¬ 
ment concluded between the 
two countries as a result of the 
summit talks, and the high water¬ 
mark of Mr. Nixon’s mkssionto 
Moscow was a pact to limit stra¬ 
tegic arms winch freezes the 
ICBM’s in the possession of the 
two super-powers at their pre¬ 
sent level but leaves them free 
to improve the quality of nuclear 
arms with them iind to complete 
the arms-manufacturing pro- 
granunes they have already in 
hand. It is a live-year agree¬ 
ment to freeze olTensive weapons 
including intcr-continenlal land- 
based ballistic missiles. T he ag¬ 
reement also covers missilc- 
launching submarines. 

The sununit, however, faileil 
to achieve any progress in the 
matter of resolving the impasse 
in Vietnam and West Asia. 
Neither could the two sides 
evolve a trade pact as they could 
not agree on how the Soviet 
Union was to repay the Irad- 
lea‘>e loans it had obtained from 
the U.S.A. during World War 
II. (This was got over in Oc¬ 
tober 1972 when a trade agree¬ 
ment was signed between the 
two countries.) They did, how¬ 
ever, decide to set up a Joint 


U.S.-Soviet F.conomic Commis¬ 
sion for further talks on a gene¬ 
ral trade treaty and other mat¬ 
ters, They also agreed that a 
Europeaji Security Conference 
should be held before long to 
explore the possibilities of an 
East-West cut-back in military 
forces in Central Europe. 


Soviet-West German Peace 
Treaty 

On May 17, 1972, the West 
German Bundestag approved 
ratification of the non-aggres¬ 
sion treafy which Chancellor 
Willy Brandi had negotiated 
with the Soviet Union in August 
1970. The agreement has been 
described as a peace-treaty bet¬ 
ween West Germany and Russia 
marking Ihe close of World War 
II in ea.stcm buropc. 

In terms of the treaty, the 
two coimtrics agreed to re¬ 
nounce the use of force against 
each other, and accepted exist¬ 
ing boundaries in East Europe 
including Poland’s western fioii- 
ticr along the Oder-Ncisse line. 
Ihc Soviet Union accepted the 
position that West Gernuuiy re¬ 
tained Ihc right to make ^^iforts 
for ihe rcimificiition of Ger¬ 
many. The Federal Republic 
also stipulated that it would 
ratify iJic treaty only after the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.A., Bri¬ 
tain and France had reached 
agreement on Ihc future of West 
Berlin. (Such im agr«x:ment had 
Ix'cn reached in August 1971 and 
ratified on Jiute 3, J972). 

The sigjiing of the treaty 
was regarded as the first im¬ 
portant achievement of Chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt and a crucial 
success of his policy of Ostpoli- 
tik. As far as the Soviet Union 
was concerned, the treaty held 
the promise of fulfilling several 
important purposes of its foreign 

? iolicy i.e., pulling away Bonn 
rom U.S. influence to some ex¬ 
tent, facilitating the convening 
of a European Security Con¬ 
ference, and easing tensions in 
Europe which enables Russia 
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to give closer attention to the 
Chinese menace on her southern 
border. 

East-West German Treaty 

On Novemljcr 8, 1972 the 
two German Stales, viz., the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
(West Germany^ and the German 
Democratic Republic {East Ger¬ 
many) signed a treaty to regulate 
fhture relations between them. 
The treaty accepts the principle 
of the two Gernxan states as a 
basis and provides, among other 
things, for (/) equality of rights 
(/■/) respect for independence and 
territorial integrity of each other 
(///) non-interference in the inter¬ 
nal and external affairs of each 
other (/t) riglit of the German 
people to self-determination (r) 
neither state to represent tJic 
other in international formns. 

In ternjs of some letters ex¬ 
changed earlier between the two 
governments and now forming 
annexures to the treaty, the two 
states have iumoiuiced their 
etuididature for the memberiliip 
of the U.N.O. iU'id have agreed 
to exchange Charge', dc Mi.s.sion. 
It has also been agreetl that im- 
(ler the four-power agreement 
on Berlin, Wc.st Germany can 
leprcsent West B e r 1 i n. fhi 
two Slates have also agreed to 
introduction of limited frontier 
traffic along the demarcation 


line, and the setting up of a joint 
commission on economic and 
technical co-operation. 

The agreement is an 
important step towards relaxa¬ 
tion of tensions in Europe. 

Common Security for Europe 

For the last several years the 
W'arsaw Pact powers led by the 
Soviet Union had been actively 
canvassing support for the idea 
of common security for 1-urope. 
to give a decent burial to the 
cold-war rivalries in that region, 
and to enable mutuixl reduction 
of forces. 'I hc idea gained ac¬ 
ceptability with the gradual re¬ 
laxation of cast-west tensions. 
On November 23. 1972 prepara¬ 
tory talks to decide the site, 
tijne-tabic, official languages tuid 
agenda for a fAiiopcan Security 
Conference got going in Hel¬ 
sinki the Capital of i inland. 
The talks were attended by the 
representatives of 34 countries 
under tight security. In his 
opening address, Mr. Ahii Kar- 
j;ilai;ien, the Foreign Mijiislcr 
of Finliuid expressed the Jiope 
that efforts would he made to 
create conditions m wJiich all 
cx'uj’itrics am live pea.:e and 
.■.county \vithoul outside mter- 
fcrcjice in their internal aliVirs. 
Besides the E,uio])eaji jiaiions. 
the USA and OutucLi weie aHo 
represcntcil in the C'onfercnco. 


As far as the C’hinesc were 
concerned, they felt drawn to¬ 
wards their long-siajiding ad¬ 
versary for fear that gradual 
U.S. withdrawal froin Asia and 
continued Chinese hostility may 
push lokyo closer to Moscow. 
Moreover, tiie Chinese hoped to 
benefit by Japanese technology 
in modernising their economy. 

Against this background, the 
Sino-Japanese sununit meeting 
licld in Peking m the last week 
of .Seple'iiber 1972 w'as described 
as symbolising “a dramatic re¬ 
versal ofliistory and the start of 
an era that could have far- 
reaching consequences for the 
whole of Asia.” 

Kakuei Tanaka landed in 
Peking on September 25 for a 
six-day visit. On September 29, 
(he two sides signed in Peking’s 
(jieal Hall of the People a 9- 
point joint statement. 1 he main 
points in the statement were : 
(j) Japan reafiirmed that J aiwan 
is an integral part of the terri¬ 
tory ol" the I'eoplc's Republic of 
China iii) Both sidc.s agreed to 
establish formal diplonxatic re¬ 
lations and exchange amlias- 
sadors (/Vi) China relinquished 
war indenmity claims in the 
interests ol fnendihip between 
ihe iwo countries (iv) Ihc two 
sides agreed to hold negotiations 
aimed ui the toiulusioii of a 
ticaty of paiec and friendship, 
and O’) they also agreed to nego¬ 
tiate agreements on trade, navi¬ 
gation. aviation, fisheries and 



'['haw between China and .iapen 

Richard Nixon’s visit tis 
China in I’ebruiiry 1972 
des I r o y c d the credibility of 
Eisaku Sato, the then Prime 
Minister of Japan who had been 
forging closer relations with 
Taiwaji and thus annoying the 
Chinese. It forced Japan to 
have a second look at its foreign 
policy mid explore new possibi¬ 
lities.’ At the -ame time, it was 
becoming increasingly evident 
that Japtin’s expanding econo¬ 
my was creating difliculties for 
the country in its relations with 
the western world. 


other i.ssucs. 

The sanxe day, Japanese 
foreign M ini stcr Masayoshi 
Ohira annoimccd in Tokyo tixat 
Japtin's 1952 pcacc-lrcaiy with 
Taiwan had “lost the reason for 
it-, existence and had been ter- 
mi.uted.” 


Korean Detattc 

Following top-secrct talks 
between senior officials of fhe 
two Korean States in May and 
Jime 1972, it was simultaneously 
annotmeed in Pyongyang and 
Seoul, the capitals of North 
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Korea and South Korea respec¬ 
tively, on July 4 that the two 
Korean States had decided to 
move towards “the peaceful uni¬ 
fication of the fatherland as 
early as possible.” In terms of 
the agreement arrived at, the 
two States set up a joint co-ordi¬ 
nating committee to pursue the 
aim of reunification of Korea. 

The agreement was looked 
upon as another manifestation 
of the manner in which smaller 
nations in Asia had reacted to 
the prospect of a patch-up bet¬ 
ween the U.S.A. and China. 
President Park of South Korea 
was reported to have said that 
“the interests of smaller coun¬ 
tries might be sacrificed,” mean¬ 
ing thereby that U.S. support 
for any anti-Commimi«t regime 
could no longer be taken for 
granted. 

On November 4, 1972 an¬ 
other agreement was signed bet¬ 
ween the two sides in Pyong¬ 
yang. In terms of the agree¬ 
ment, the two sides undertook 
to end their military confronta¬ 
tion and take Joint steps in ex¬ 
ternal activities. The agree¬ 
ment authorised the co-ordinat¬ 
ing committee to take decisions 
after holding consultations on ; 
(i) Bringing about independent, 
peaceful unification of the emm- 
try on the basis of principles al¬ 



ready agreed (between the two 
sides); {it) Carrying out exten¬ 
sive political exchanges between 
political parties, social organiza¬ 
tion and individual leaders ; 
(Hi) Carrying out economic, cul¬ 
tural and social exchanges bet¬ 
ween the North aiid South and 
joining forces to undertake joint 
projects; (/V) Easing tensions bet¬ 
ween the North and South, pre¬ 
venting military confrontation, 
and (v) Taking concerted moves 
between the North and South 
and enhancing national pride of 
the homogeneous nation in ex¬ 
ternal aifairs. 


1 ROUBLE-SPOTS 
Problem of Asians in Uganda 

Before November 8, 1972, 
Uganda had a population of 
about 88,000 Asians, mostly 
descendants of lndi<in labourers 
who had been brought to the 
country by its British rulers from 
1896 onward for constructing 
the Mombassa—Lake Victoria 
Nyanza railway line. In course 
of time, the Asians who were 
generallv better educated, more 
enterprising and hard-working 
than the Africans, developed 
profitable business-interests in 
the country. By the time Ugiin- 
da was declared independent in 
1962, they were running four out 
of five businesses in it, and vir¬ 
tually monopolising the coffee 
and cotton trades. When the 
British left, nearly 23,000 Asians 
applied for Ugandan passports, 
but the rest chose to retain their 
Br tish citizenship. 

Over the years the Asians’ 
frugality, ability, willingness to 
work hard and enterprising spirit 
had made a substantial contribu¬ 
tion in building the economies of 
the African countries. But at 
the same time, the economic 
superiority a p h i e v e d by the 
Asians generated feelings of 
jealousy among the Africans and 
the social exclusiveness of the 
Asians aroused their anger. 

On August 9,1972, President 
Idi Amin of Ugan^ served 


notice on more than 60,(X)0 
British Asians, Indians, Pakis¬ 
tanis and Bangladeshis to leave 
Uganda within three months or 
by November 8. He revoked 
the entry and residence permits * 
of all non-resident Asians. He 
charged the Asians with econo¬ 
mic sabotage, and engaging in 
smuggling and black-marketecr- 
ing. He said they were en¬ 
couraging corruption, running 
monopolies and perpetrating 
currency frauds. Amin also de¬ 
creed that the businesses belong¬ 
ing to the Asians who were being 
thrown out would be turned over 
to Ugandan Africans. 

Britain reacted boldly and 
acc^ted responsibility for the 
Asian Britons including the ob¬ 
ligation to admit them to the 
U.K. It also got into touch 
with the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries and others to seek their 
assistance in resolving the 
human problems created by 
President Amin's decision. 
Several among the coimtries 
thus contacted agreed to adinit 
small numbers of expelled 
Asians. 


Troubled West Asia 

During the year under review 
West Asia continued to be a 
seething cauldron of interna¬ 
tional tensions with no settle¬ 
ment in sight. The flash-point 
was reached once again when 
Arab terrorists killed 11 Israeli 
athletes in the Olympic village 
in Munich on September 5. 
That was followed three days 
later by the heaviest air-strikes 
yet made by Israel against guer¬ 
rilla bases in Lebwon and 
Syria. This led to bitter but 
inconclusive debate in the Secu¬ 
rity Council on a Syrian com¬ 
plaint. 

In November 1972, Foreign 
and Defence Ministers of 11 
Arab States met in Kuwait to 
draw up a unified political plan 
for confronting Israel. The 
meeting decid^ that the Arabs 
would reject any partial solu- 
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tion of the crisis. Meanwhile 
efforts to restore peace in Viet¬ 
nam encouraged hopes that 
once the problem in that part of 
»the world had been solved, 
statesmen of the world would 
exert to restore peace to West 
Asia also. 

On December 1, the Paris 
newspapei Le Figaro reported 
that Dr. Henry Kissinger had 
drawn up for West Asia a two- 
phase peace-plan which Presi¬ 
dent Nixon would launch early 
in 1973. The newspaper said 
that the USA and Egypt had 
virtually agreed on the plan 
which in its first phase provides 
for (/■) an Israeli withdrawal from 
a re-opened Suez canal, and (//) 
negotiations to create a new state 
of Palestine on the v.'est bank of 
the Jordan river and the Gaza 
strip. In its second phase, the 
pliin envisages (/) Israel’s with¬ 
drawal from the Sinai desert 
(//) sharing of the oil resources 
of the desert, and (in) return of 
Sharra-el-Shcikh to Egypt but 
with an Israeli presence. 


Cairo-Moscow—ove-Hate 
Rclatidnship 

While the crisis was brewing, 
the love-hate relationship bet¬ 
ween the Soviet Union and Egypt 
manifested itself in the form 
of an interesting side-show. In 
a sudden move on July 18. Presi¬ 
dent Sadat asked the Soviet 
Union to withdraw its military 
advisers from the country. The 
reason given by him was that 
the Russians had persistently 
refused to give him sophisticated 
weapons without which Egypt 
could not recover its lost terri- 
t o r i e s from Israel. Another 
reason was that there had been 
some verbal clashes between the 
Egyptian War Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, General 
Mohd. Ahmed Sadek and some 
Russian commanders. 

The Soviet Union withdrew 
its men but on August 8, the 
Russian ambassador in Cairo 
gave the Egyptians a strong note 
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accusing them of acting against 
Arab interests. I'or some time 
thereafter, charges and counter¬ 
charges were bandied about. But 
the trend was reversed in Octo¬ 
ber when Prime Minister Aziz 
Sidky pjiid a visit to Moscow 
and in the joint communique 
issued after his visit, the Soviet 
Union restated its support for 
the Arabs’ riglit to life “diverse 
means” to liberate their terri¬ 
tories. It was understood that 
the Russians had agreed to give 
sophisticated offensive weapons 
to Egypt if they could be sure 
that it v.'ouldnot become an anti- 
Soviet State. A few days later 
Gen. Mohd. Ahmed Sadek was 
replaced by General Ahmed 
Ismael a man more acceptable 
to the Russians as Egypt’s War 
Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief. 


UNTIED NATIONS 

27th General Assembly Session 
and Bangladesh 

The 27lh General Assembly 
Session of the United Nations 
Organization commenced in 
New York on September 19, 
1972. The session imanimous- 
!y elected Mr. Stanislaw Trep- 
czjniski, the Deputy Foreign 
Minister of Poland as its Presi¬ 
dent. Mr. Trepezysnki (48) 
thus became the second Com¬ 
munist diplomat to hold the 
high office. (The first had been 
the Foreign Minister of Ruma¬ 
nia, Corncliu Mannesescu). 

The question of the admis¬ 
sion of Bangladesh to the world 
body come up before the Secu¬ 
rity Coimcil on August 26 On 
an application made by the 
government of tliat country, 
Britain, Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Union and India had moved a 
resolution recommending that 
the new Republic be admitted 
as a member of the U.N.O. 
But the move was blocked (at 
Pakistan’s instance, according 
to Mr. Bhutto) by China which 
voting on the four-power reso¬ 


lution cast its first veto u a 
iwrmanent member of the Coun¬ 
cil. China opposed the admis¬ 
sion of the new republic on two 
grounds, viz., (/) the alleged 
presence of Indian troops in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and (if) 
the fear that the admission of 
Bangladesh may encourage In¬ 
dia not to implement the Secu¬ 
rity Council resolutions of De¬ 
cember 7 and December 21. 

The matter was thereafter 
taken up in the General 
Assembly. On November 30, 
the Assembly passed two reso¬ 
lutions. The first, sponsored 
by Yugoslavia and 22 others ex¬ 
pressed the desire of the As¬ 
sembly that Bangladesh should 
be admitted as a Member. The 
second resolution had been tabl¬ 
ed by Argentina and 14 other 
(mostly Arab) countries. It cal¬ 
led for the return of the pri¬ 
soners of war in accordance with 
the Geneva Conventions of 1949 
and of the Seairity Council 
resolution of December 1971. 
The resolutions were passed by 
consensus and were not put to 
vote. 

At Summit Level 

The following important deve¬ 
lopments occurred at the summit 
level in world capitals during 
1972 : 

Rc-E.lected 

]. Richard Milhous Nixon: 
re-elec*ed to another term as U.S. 
President defeating George S. 
McGovern of the Democratic 
Party in a landslide victory. 

2. Willy Brandt: re-elected for 
another term as the Chancellor of 
West Germany defeating Rainer 
Barrel. 

Replaced 

1. WillLim McMahon: Prime 
Minister of Australia defeated in 
elections and replaced by Gough 
Whitlam. 

George Marshal; Prime Minis¬ 
ter of New Zealand defeated in 
elections and icpiaced by Norman 
Kirk. 
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THE WORLD IN CONFERENCE 

(Notes on important UUernationai conferences ami meetings held in 1972) 


Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee Meeting : Seo page 
331 in litis issue. 

ECAFE Silver Jubilee Ses¬ 
sion : was held in Btmgkok 
in the latter half of March 1972. 
The session was attended by 450 
delegates from 48 countries. 
It adopted a special declaration 
describijig HCAFE’s 25th an¬ 
niversary year as marking “the 
opening of a new and dynamic 
phase of development and co¬ 
operation in the region in which 
all the developing countries are 
determined to attain self-sustain¬ 
ed growth ;tnd economic self- 
reliance.” 

E.E.C. Summit : Sec page 
351 in this is.stie. 

Georgetown Conference : 
The Foreign Ministers of non- 
aligned coimtries met in George¬ 
town, the capital of Guyana 
from August 8 to 12, 1972, in 
order to pave the way for the 
fourtli Non-aligned Sununit like¬ 
ly to be held some time in 197.1. 
After a keen contest between Sri 
Lanka and Algeria, the meeting 
decided upon Algiers as the 
venue of the Conference, though 
no dates were fixed. 

A particularly controversial 
issue in the Georgetown meet¬ 
ing was the grant of full-member 
status to the Provisional Revo¬ 
lutionary Government of South 
Vietnam (PRG) on a provisional 
basis. The move was carried 
despite strong opposition by 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Laos, 
Other important resolutions pas¬ 
sed by the meeting'dealt with (i) 
condemnation of U.S.A. for its 
aggression in Indo-China (ii) 
expression of support for the 
people of Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos (Hi) a call to Israel to 
withdraw her troops from Arab 
territories. 
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The meeting also appointed 
jui economic conrmittec which 
suggested establishment of a 
permanent machinery to see 
whefher its rcconunondations 
were being implemented. It also 
suggested that non-aligned coun¬ 
tries should negotiate among 
themselves arrangements against 
cojupotitive imports from deve¬ 
loped countries. 

ludo-Bangla Commission on 
Education ; On June 11. 1972 
it was announced that India mid 
Bangladesh had agreed to co¬ 
operate in the peaceful u.scs of 
atomic energy and space research 
ajtd to set up a Joint Commis¬ 
sion on higher education. 

India and Bangladesh, Joint 
River Commission : The Gov¬ 
ernments of India ajid Bangla¬ 
desh have set up a Joint River 
Conunission to look into the 
scope for development of river 
'■ystcins to the mutual advantage 
of both coimtries. The Co- 
Chainnen of the Commission 
are Mr. B.M. Abbas. Adviser on 
Floods and Irrigation to the 
Bangladesh Government a n d 
Mr. M.G.K.. Murti, Chairman of 
India’s Water and Power Con¬ 
sultancy Organization. The Co- 
Chairmen will preside over the 
Commission alternately for a 
year each. 

Indo-Sovict Joint Economic 
Commission : Sec page 351 in 
this issue. 

I.M.F. “Committee of 20” : 
Governors cf the 120-member 
International Monetary Fund 
have set up a “Committee of 
20” to “co-ordinate a general 
o V e r h a u 1 of the crisis-prone 
world financial system.” 

Islamic Ministers’ Cmifc- 
rence : c^ned in Jeddah on 
February 29, 1972. It was a 
three-day conference with a com¬ 


prehensive agenda including the 
question of netting up of a World 
Islamic Bank and an Intema- 
lional Islamic News Agency. 

I,ongford Commission: was 
a 53-membcr unofficial British 
Commission wlilch set out to 
define pronography. It looks 
its name from it.s Chairman, 
Lord Longford. Among the 
members, (here were a large 
number of clergymen, psycliiai- 
rists, social workers, writers etc. 
.After working on the subject 
for ten months, the Commission 
defined por.uograpJiy as that 
w'hich exploits and dehumanises 
sex, so tliat human beings are 
treated as things and women in 
particular as sex objects. De¬ 
fining nhscenity the Conunission 
has held that, “an article or a 
performance of a play is obscene 
if the effect taken as a whole is 
to outrage contemporary stand¬ 
ards of decency and humanity 
accepted by the public at large.” 

%/Moscow Summit : See re¬ 
view of the international scene 
in this issue. 

OAU Summit, 1972 : An¬ 
other summit meetijig of ntem- 
bers of the Organization of Afri¬ 
can Unity was held in Rabat 
in the earlier half of June 1972. 
Twenty two heads of State at¬ 
tended the summit which elected 
King Hassan of Morocco as its 
Chairman. Mr. Dialo Tclli of 
Guinea who had been Secretary- 
General of OAU till that time, 
handed over charge to Mr. Nzo 
Ekan N’Gaki of Cameroon. 
At the four-day Conference, 
Israel was severely criticized 
for its stand on West Asia, the 
U.S.A. was condemned for pur¬ 
chasing Rhodesian chrome, all 
OAU states were asked to break 
relations with Portugal and ap¬ 
peals were made to the developed 
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countries to stop aid to Portu¬ 
gal. Britain was condemned 
for failure to end the white 
minority regime in Rhodesia and 
a call was sounded for a consti¬ 
tutional conference including 
“authentic political representa¬ 
tives” of the Rhodesians. 

Peking Summit : See review 
of the international scene in this 
issue. 

Planning for Development, 
U.N. Committee on : The re¬ 
port of the U.N. Committee for 
Development Planning was re¬ 
leased in Jime 1972. The au¬ 
thors of the report hold that 
iobs for the unemployed aitd a 
minimiun income to assure dc- 


of pollution on a global scale. 
The Conference was presided 
over by Mr. Ingcmund Bengts- 
son of Sweden. Lnclia was re¬ 
presented by Mr. C. Subrama- 
niam, the Union Minister for 
Science and Technology. He 
was assisted by Dr. Karan Singh, 
India’s Minister for Tourism 
and Civil Aviation. In the gene¬ 
ral debate, almost all delegates 
supported the proposal for the 
creation of a new U.N. Agency 
on Imvironment and a draft 
declaration on the responsibility 
of statc.s for environmental da¬ 
mage. There was almost ccim- 
pletc imanimity on tlie urgent 
need for collective action lu 
nutke the world a cleaner mid 


in New Delhi in 1968. The 
third was held in Santiago 
(Chile) in April-May, 1972. 

More than 140 countries 
were represented at the Con¬ 
ference by 3,000 delegates. 
Among them, China was attend¬ 
ing the Conference for the first 
time. Mr. Chodomeiro Almey- 
da, the Foreign Minister of Chile 
was elected President of the Con¬ 
ference. He took over from 
Mr. L N. Mislira, India’s 
Foreign Trade Minister who had 
presided over UNCTAD-IU 
held in Delhi in 1968. 

The Conference discussed 
measures to bridge the economic 
gap bctv,'een the rich and poor 


cent living standards must be¬ 
come the over-riding object of 
economic policy in developing 
coimtries. The Committee noted 
that instead of being contained, 
unemployment and mass poverty 
had been on the increase in many 
of the developing countries. 

Security Council, 1973 : In 
1973. the Security Coimcil of 
the U.N.O. will have the umler- 
mentioned countries represented 
on it. 

Permanent Members : So¬ 
viet Union. China, the United 
Kingdom, Franco mid the USA. 

Non-Perinanent Members : 
Peru, Austria. Indonesia, Kenya, 
Australia, India, Yugoslavia, 
Sudan, Guinea and Panama. 

Among the non-pennanent 
members, the first-mentiond five 
will be represented on the Coun¬ 
cil upto December 31, 1974. 
They have replaced Argentina, 
Belgium, Japan, Somalia and 
Italy who retired on December 31, 

1972. The remaining non-per¬ 
manent members will continue 
in office upto December 31, 

1973. 

Summit : See ‘India 
in 1972’ in this issue. 

U.N. Conference on Human 
Environment ; The U.N.O. or- 


hcalthicr place to live in. But 
the developing countries insisted 
that the ricli nations give most of 
the cost as it was they wlio were 
responsible for the ecological 
damage already sullercd hy tlie 
environment. They ivere suc¬ 
cessful in putting through a 
resolution providing for com¬ 
pensation where environmenrai 
ha.zards Jeopardise their trade. 
Britain proposed a global con¬ 
vention against the diunping of 
noxious wastes in the oceans. 
The (Conference was also addres¬ 
sed by Mrs. Indira Gmidlii. 
It approved mi amendment tabl¬ 
ed by India stipulating that any 
futiue environmental policy aid 
would not be deducted from the 
developing countries’ overall 
development aid. The C o n- 
fcreuce also approved the crea¬ 
tion of an international data 
bank to assemble techniuil,social 
and economic information about 
the enviionment. Canada sub¬ 
mitted a proposal calling for ex¬ 
tension of territorial water Hmits 
to prevent contamination of the 
sea and to prescivc ocean re¬ 
sources. 

UNCTAD-ni : A United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development is held every 
four years. The first Conference 
in the series liad been held in 


ganised a 112-nation Conference 1964 in Geneva where the 
in Stockholm from June 5, 1972 UNtJTAD Charter was adopted, 
to discuss the problems The second Conference washpld, 






nations. Among the measures 
approved by it were ; (/) a reso¬ 
lution to create an International 
Trade Orgmii?alion to stimulate 
trade mid development in the 
third world. (/;) special measures 
to help the w'orld’s 25 poorest 
coimtric.', to bridge the economic 
gap that has separated them 
from tlie rest of the developing 
countries These coimtries in¬ 
clude 16 African, 8 Asian and 
one l.atiii American nations. 
(Hi) creation of a working group 
luidf'r the auspices of the U.N. 
to draw upacliartcr of economic 
riglits and duties of nations, (/r) 
a resolution covering policies on 
the links between trade, develop¬ 
ment and the environment, (v) 
a resolution embodying 13 prin¬ 
ciples limed at promoting world 
trade relations imd policies 
which favour economic develop¬ 
ment. (r/la resolution asking the 
I.M.l . to set up a Committee 
for monetary reform with mem¬ 
bers from developing countries 
as also members of the IMF 
Council, (vii) a resolutionasking 
IMF to work out a scheme for 
appropriate linking up of special 
drawing rights and development 
finance, (viii) a resolution calling 
for greater liaison between 
UNCTAD and GATT (General 
Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs), (ix) a resolution ad¬ 
mitting Bangladesh. 

y, -’i '-t^rsirs 
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SPORTS ROUND-UP 


January to December, 1972 


AWARDS AND HONOURS 

Arjuna Awards : See page 324 n this issue. 

Azad Trophy ; Delhi University won the Abul 
Kalam Azad Trophy for 1971-72 for being the best uni¬ 
versity in sports and games. 

Cricketers of the Year : India’s B.S. Chandra¬ 
sekhar is among the “Five Cricketers of the Year”’ in the 
1972 edition of Wisden’s Almanac. The others to get 
the distinction are : Lance Gibbs {fVest Indies), Zahir 
Abbas {Pakistan), Brian Taylor and Geoff Arnold 
{England). 

NATIONAL EVENTS 


ATHLETICS 
All-India Meet 
Inter-State Meet 
Team title 
New Record: 

National Cross country 
Races 

Team title 
Champion 

BADMINTON 
National Champions 
Men’s Singles 
Women's Singles 

Men’s Doubles 

Women's Doubles 

Boys’ Singles 
Girls' Singles 
Inter-Assn, title 
{Rahimloola Cup) 

Maharashtra International 
Champions 
Men's Singles 
Women's Singles 
Men’s Doubles 

Women’s Doubles 

Mixed Doubles 

BASKETBALL 
National champimis 
Men 
Women 

BOXING 

National champions 
CHESS 

National Champion 
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Services 

fCcr&Id 

V.S. Chauhan {Bihar), 
7,740 points in decathlon 


Services 

Shiv Nath Singh (Services) 


P. Prakash {Mysore) 
Shobha Murthy {Maha¬ 
rashtra) 

Suresh Goel and Dipu 
Ghosh {Railways) 
Shobha Murthy & M. 
Mathias {Maharashtra) 
P. Prakash {Mysore) 

Ami Ghia {Maharashtra) 

Rmlways 


Svend Pri {Denmark) 

Eva Twedberg {Sweden) 

D. Talbot & E.C. Stuart 
{England) 

Eva Twedberg {Sweden) & 
Lenc Kopen {Denmark) 

E. C. Stuart {England) & 
Eva Twedberg {Sweden) 


Services 

Bengal 


Services 


Manuel Pi&ton{TamUNadu) 


CRICKET 

Duleep Trophy 
Cooch-Bihar Trophy 
Gopalan Trophy 
Irani Trophy 
Ranji Trophy 
Moin-ud-Dowla Gold Cup 

CYCLING 

Junior National Champions 
Boys 
Girls 

National Champions 
Team titles 


National recotd 

FOOTBALL 
D.C.M. Trophy 

Durrani Cup 
Nehru Trophy 
Rovers Cup 
I.F.A. Shield 
Siibroto (Tup 

GOLF 

Amateur Champion 
National Champion 

HANDBALL 

Champions 

HOCKEY 
Beighton Cup 
Bombay Gold Cup 
Dhyan Chand Trophy 
National Champions 
{Rangaswamy Cup) 
National Champions 
{Women) 

Nehru Trophy 
ObaiduUah Gold (Tup 

Ranjit Singh Gold (Tup 
Junior National {Women) 
Tommy Emmar Gold Cup 
Junior Jawaharlal Nehru 
Trophy 

M.C.C. Gold Cup 
Murugappa Gold (Tup 

JUDO 

Natltmal Champions {Men) 
National (Thampiooi 
(Women) 


West Zone 
East Zone 
Tamil Nadu 
Bombay 
Bombay 

State Bank of India 


Rajasthan 
Madhya Pradesh 

Bihar {Men), Orissa {Wo¬ 
men), Rajasthan {Junior 
Boys) 

Bihar (2 mins. 17’3 secs, in 
1600 m. time trial) 


April 25 Youth Club, North 
Korea 

B.S.F., Jullundur 
Leader Club, Jullundur 
Mohun Bagan, Calcutta 
East Bengal .■ 

P.K.A. Institution, Calcut¬ 
ta 


Vikramjit Singh {New Delhi 
Brian Ones {Australia) 


Haryana 


B.S.F., Jullundur 
Indian Airlines 
Northern Railway 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Indian Airlines 
Heavy Electricals (Thair- 
man’s XI, Bhopal 
Corps of Signals, Jullundur 
Kerala 

Maharashtra XI 

Puiu'ab Schools XI 

Indian Airlines 

Corps of Signals, Jullundur 

Maharashtra 

Maharashtra 
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POLO 

Sudan Cup 

Indian Army 

Prithi Singh Cup 

President’s Bodyguard 

ROLLER SKATING 

National Champions 

Men 

Sat Kiran Singh (Chandi¬ 


garh) 

Women 

Amita Atmaram (Chandi¬ 

* 

garh) 

SWIMMING 

National Champions 

Men 

Services 

Women 

Maharashtra 

Girls 

Maharashtra 

Boys 

Bengal 

Services Champions 

Central Command 

Inter-University titles 

Men 

Bombay 

Women 

Poona 

TABLE TENNIS 

National Champions 

Men’s Singles 

B. Saikiimar (Mysore) 

Women’s Singles 

Kaity Chargeman (Maha¬ 

Men’s Doubles 

rashtra) 

S. Kulkarni & K.S. Vache 

Women’s Doubles 

(Maharashtra) 

Kaity Chargeman & Kash- 

Mixed Doubles 

mira Patel (Maharashtra) 
Kaity Chargeman & F.R. 

Boys’ Singles 

Khodaiji (Maharasht-a) 
S.R. Balachandran (AVra/a) 

Girls’ Singles 

N. Mowla (Maharashtra) 

Team events 

Maharashtra, all four titles 

Inter-Association 

for men, women, boysand 
girls 

Tatas, Bombay 

TENNIS 

A.-I. Hard Court Champions 

Mm’s Singles 

R. Krishnan 

Women’s Singles 

Marilyn Tesch (.Australia) 

Men’s Doubles 

R. Krishnan & Jaideep 

Women’s Doubles 

Mukherjee 

Marilyn Tesch & R. Knoble 

Juniors' Singles 

(Australia) 

Ashok Amrithraj 

Juniors’ Doubles 

I. Ghouse & Rajan Batra 


Asian Chsimpions 

Men's Singles Jaideep Mukherjee 

fVomen's Singles Kiran Peshawaria 

• Men’s Doubles Anand Amrithrsy & Vijay 

Amrithraj 

fVomen's Doubles R. Dube & Udaya Kumari 

Mixed Doubles Kiran Peshawaria & J. 

Royappa 

National Champions 

Men's Singles Gaurav Misra 

Women’s Sbigles Marilyn Tesch (Australia) 

Men’s Doubles Jaideep Mukherjee & Prem- 

jit Lall 

Mixed Doubles Marilyn Tesch (Australia) 

& Arrasted Neely (USA) 

VOU.EYBAI.L 

M.M. Joseph Trophy B.S.F., Jullundur 

WEIGHTLrFHNG 
National Champions 

(Burdwan Trophy) Services 

WRESTLING 

National Team Titles Services (all three. Oriental, 


Ffree and Greeo-Roman 
Styles) 

Rustam-i-Hind Harish Chander Birajdar 

(Maharashtra) 

Mahabharat Kesri Chandgi Ram (Haryana) 

Hind Kesri Chandgi Bam (Haryana) 

INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 

BADMINTON 

Thomas Cup India (Australasian Zone 

Final) 

BASKETBALL 


Asian Champions 

BOXING 

Japan 

World Titles 

Welter 

Alphonso Fraser (Panama) 

Light 

Change Carmona (Mexico) 

Heavy 

Joe Frazier (USA) 

CHESS 

World champion 

Bobby Fischer (USA) 

World Olympiad 

U.S.S.R., both men and 
women 

CRICKET TESTS 

Rest of World vs. Australia 

Rest of World, 2-1. Cap¬ 
tains: Gary Sobers (Rest 
of World), Ian Chappal 
(Australia) 

England vs. Australia 

CYCLING 

England. Captains: Eng¬ 
land : Ray Illingworth, 
Australia; Ian Chappal 

World Marks 

Mrs. Maria Cressari (Mexi- 
co),10km. in 14m. 19-9.S.; 
20 km. in 28 m. 51*40 s. 

FOOTBALL 

Asian Cup 

Iran 

International Schools 

India and Malaysia, Joint 

Tournament 

Winners 

GOLF 

World Cup 

Taiwan 

British Open Champion 

TABLE TENMS 

Lee Trc\in ^ (USA) 

Afro-Asian Meet 

Mm 

Japan 

Women 

China 

TENNIS 

Davis Cup 

Asian Invitation Champions 

U.S.A. 

Singles 

R. Krishnan (India) 

Doubles 

Gondo Didjojo & Atet 
Widjono (Indonesia) 

Weightman Cup 

Wimbledon Champions 

U.S.A. 

Men's Singles 

Stai: Smith (USA) 

Women's Singles 

Mrs. Billie Jean-King (USA) 

Men's Doubles 

Bob Hev/itt & Frew Mc- 
-Miilan (S. Africa) 

Women's Doubles 

Mrs. Billie Jean-King 
(USA) & Betty .Stove 
(Netherlands) 

Mixed Doubles 

Ilie Nastase (Rumatiia) and 
t*1iss Rose-Mary Casals 
(USA) 
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THE PASSING PAGEANT 

What: Where : Who 
made news in 1972 


Abbreviations 

^ AAPSO : Afro-Asian Peo¬ 
ple’s Solidarity Organization. 

AHT ; Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Tax. 

XNZOS : Australia, New 
Zealand and USA. 

ASPAC ; Asian and Paci¬ 
fic Council (Menrber.s: -Japiui, 
South Korea, Australia, New 
Zealand, Taiwan, South Viet¬ 
nam, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Malaysia). 

0 ^ CFL : Cease-f ire Line. 

CIA : Central Intelligence 
Agency—U.S.espionage organi¬ 
zation. 

»^CPHER1 : Central Public 
Health Engineering Research 
Institute. 

DMZ : Demilitarized Zone. 

ECM : European Common 
M'^irket. 

EEC : European Economic 
Community. 

ERTS : Earth Resources 
Technology Satellite, 

G.O.P. : Grand Old Party 
or Republic an Party of the 
US.A. 

HUDCO : Housing and 
Urban Development Corporation 
: Instrument Landing 

System. 

IRA ; Irish Republican 
Army. 

ISRO ; Indian Space Re¬ 
search Organization. 

L of C : Line of Communi¬ 
cations or Line of Control. 

NCAER ; National Coun¬ 


cil for Applied Economic Re¬ 
search. 

-NCCTU : National Coun¬ 
cil of Central Trade Unions. 

NLE : National Liberation 
Front. 

NOW : National Organi¬ 
zation of W'omen (U.S.A.). 

* PIN CODE : Postal Index 
Number Code. 

TERES : Thi'mba Equa¬ 
torial Rocket Launching Sta¬ 
tion. 

s<.-iJNCTAT) : United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and 
Development. 

UNHCR : United .Nations 
High Commissioner for Re¬ 
fugees. 

Anniversaries, Days etc. 

Navy Day : Till 1971 India 
used to ob-serve Navy Day on 
December 21. But from 1972 
it has been shifted to Decem¬ 
ber 4 the date on which the 
Indian Navy blasted the Karachi 
port in 1971. (Army Day falls 
on January 15 and Air force 
Day on April 1). 

World Population Year : The 
U.N.O. has designated 1974 as 
the World Population Year, 

Awards—National 

Arjuoa Awards, 1971 : 

Athletics ; Mohinder Singh 
Gill, Edward Sequeira. 

Badminton : Mrs. D^ima- 
yanti Tembe, Shobha Murthy. 


Basketball : Abbas Moon- 
tazir, Man Mohan Singh. 
Billiards ; Michael Ferreira. 
Ball Badminton : Jammala- 
madaka. 

Boxing : M. Venu. 

Cricket : D.N. Sardesai, S. 
Vciikataraghavan. 

Football : Syed Naeemud- 
din, Chandreshwar Prasad Singh. 

Hockey : Ajit Pal Singh, 
Perunial Krishnamurthy. 

Kho Kiio : Sudhir Bhas- 
karrao Parab, Miss AchalaSuba- 
rao Deore. 

Rifle Shooting : Maharao 
Bhim Singh. 

Table Tennis : G. Jagan- 
nuth, Kaity Chargeman. 

Swimming : Bhanwar Singh. 
Wrestling : Sudesh Kunwr. 

Yachting : Lt. Cdr. Sohrab 
Jamshed Contractor. 

Weightlifting : Arun Kumar 
Das. 

I 

^Bharat Ratna : indira 
Gandhi. 

.1 n a 0 p i t b Prize, 1971 : 
Bishnu Dcy, Bengali poet. 

Lagliu Udyog Ratna : A.R. 
Bhat. 

Nehru Award, Fifth (for 

1969) ; Mother Teresa. 

Nehru Award, Sixth (for 

1970) : Kenneth Kaunda. 

Nehru Fellowships, 1972 : 
Dr. Kapila Vatsyayana and Dr. 
S.C. Kala. 

Nehru Literacy Award: 
Salyen Mitra. 
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Padma Vibhushan, 1972 : (1) 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, (2) Dr. 
P.B. Gajenclragadkar. (3) H.M. 
Seervai, (4) Dr. A.N. Jha, (5) 
^Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, (6) G.M. 
Sadiq (last three posthumous). 

p a r a ra Vir Chakra : (I) 
Flying Oll'icer Nirmaljit Singh 
Sckhon, (2) L/Nk. Albert Ekka, 
(3) 2/Lt. Arnn Khctarpal, (’4) 
Major Hoshiar Singh (first three 
posthumous). 

Phalke Award ; Prithviraj 
Kapur. 


Awards- International 

International Apostolic Hu¬ 
manitarian Award, 1972 : Indira 
Gandhi. 

Kalinga Prize, 1971 (Science): 
Dr. Piene Auger {France). 

Krupskaya Prize (/ iurucy) : 
Literacy Corps of Iran. 

Lasker Award: ( victory 
over death and disease) Mrs. 
Kaniala Nimbkar (India). 

Magsaysay Awards, 1972 : 
Dr. Goh Keng Swee of Singa¬ 
pore for CSovernment Service ; 
Hans VVestemberg of Indonesia 
for Community Lcader.diip. 

Mohd. Uc/a Pthlavi Prize 
(literacy) : Gram Shikshan 
Muhim of Maharashtra, India. 

Nobel Prizes, 1972 

Ciicmistry : Dr. Christian 
B. Anfinsen, Dr. Stanford 
Moore, Dr. William H. Stein 
(all of the U.S.A.). 

Economics : Prof. Jolm R. 
Hicks (U.K.) and Professor 
Kenneth J. Arrow (U S.A.) 

Literature : Heinrich Boll 
(West Germany). 

Medicine : ,Dr. Gerald M. 
E d e 1 m a n (U.S.A.) and Dr. 
Rodney R. Porter (U.K.). 

Physics : Prof. John Bar¬ 
deen, Prof. Leon N. Cooper and 
Prof. John R. Schrielfcr (all of 
the U.S.A.). 


Biology & Medicine 

Blood Groups: In 1900, 
Karl Landsteiner discovered 
four blood groups which have 
greatly facilitated blood trans¬ 
fusions. A person’s blood 
group is determined by the genes 
he inherits from his parents. It 
is a sort of biological category. 
There are in the main four blood 
groups, viz., A, B, AB and O. 
Those having the same group 
have certain antigens common 
in the red blood cells. The 
group A blood contains an anti- 
B factor and vice-versa. There¬ 
fore, neither can accept the 
other's blood. 

Cancer, Symptoms of : Ac¬ 
cording to experts, the follow¬ 
ing symptoms could be regarded 
as betokening the onset of can¬ 
cer in the huimm body : a sore 
that docs not heal, particularly 
in the moutli ; uniisal and re¬ 
peated bleeding especially in 
women after mejiopausc ; a lump 
in any part of the body, parti¬ 
cularly the breast in women ; 
persistent hoarsene.ss or cough ; 
persistent indigestion or dilli- 
eulty in swallowing ; a ckuige 
in the usual bowel habits, and a 
change in the si/.c imd colour 
of a mole or wart. 

Claustrophubia : is a type 
of neurosis. A person sulfcr- 
ing from claustiophobia has a 
dread of enclosed or crowded 
places. 

Colour in Flowers ; Flowers 
get their colours from w'ater- 
solublc or fat-soluble, plant pig¬ 
ments occurring in the sap of the 
plants bearing them. The water- 
soluble pigments ai’C called fia- 
vonoids or bioflavonoids and ap¬ 
pear as orange-red, crimson, 
blue, etc. The fat-soluble pig¬ 
ments are known as carotenoids. 
They generally occur in yellow 
flowers. There are flowers 
w'hich derive their colour from 
a mixture of carotenoids aird 
flavouoids. 

Iron liUng or Tank Respira¬ 
tor : U IS a mechanical breath¬ 
ing aid used when there is para¬ 


lysis of the breathing muscles 
in a patient. The patient is 
placed in the iron lung with his 
head outside. There is a ryth¬ 
mical increase and decrease of 
prevsure within the iron lung 
and this makes the chest expaml 
and relax, enabling the patient 
to inhale and exhale. 

Lysine : is an important 
essential amino acid and is used 
mainly as a diet supplement in 
cases of protein deficiency. It 
is known to help better utiliza¬ 
tion of available food materials. 
Lysine is being used in the 
country for the fortification of 
bread mid flour. It is also 
a constituent of vitamin prepara- 
1 ions. 


Books & Authors 

Approaches to P o 111 i c s : 
Pierre Ellioti Trudeau. 

August 1914 : Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. 

Bangladesh, a Brutal Birth : 
(pktorial) Ki.shore Parckh. 

Hindu Ethos and the Chai- 
Icnge of C h a n g c : Subhayu 
Das-Gupta. 

Nine Months to Freedom : 

( Jill)) on Banyiadesh) S. Sukhdev. 

Pakistan Crisis : David 
Loshak. 

Sakharam Binder : (j^ la j’) 
Vijay Tendulkar. 

bliautata. Court Chalu Ahey: 
(fihn) Saiyadcv Dube. 

V car of the Vulture, The : 
Amita Malik. 

Ziiltiqiiar All Bhutto, Quest 
for Power : Dilip Mukerjee. 

Economics 

Ainorlization : In finance, 
the term denotes repayment of a 
debt by monthly instabnents 
which incLdc part of the princi¬ 
pal and interest due. In ac¬ 
counting, amortization means 
writing olT of an account over a 
number of years. 

DeinonedzatioD : means 
withdrawing from circulation a 
certain denomination ordenomi- 
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nations of currency notes or 
coins so that they can no longer 
be used as money. 

Economic Sanctions : means 
economic boycott by a single 
slate of another or througli col¬ 
lective action of states. Such 
boycott is effected through im¬ 
port and export control,shipping 
control, blacklisting, preclusive 
purchases, blocking of the ob¬ 
ject country’s p.xports etc. 

Floating of Currency ; means 
withdrawing the fixed parity of 
a currency in relation to dollar 
or gold, and allowing it to find 
its own level according to the 
exigencies of supply and demand, 
“f’loating” is resorted to when 
wide nuctu;ilions begin to occur 
in the par value of a currency in 
relation to world currencies. 

Hot Money : is currency 
the o.xchange value of which is 
declining so that those holding 
it are in a hurry to dmnp it in 
exchange for mojicy which is 
more stable. 

Joint Sector : The new in¬ 
dustrial licensing policy aji- 
nounced in 1970 put forv/ard 
the idea of a ioin( sector to be 
confined to industries not cover¬ 
ed by schedule “‘.V’ of the In¬ 
dustrial Policy Resolution of 
1950 /.<■. the 17 baste heavy in¬ 
dustries exclusively reserved for 
the public sector. The inspira- 
tioji for the idea liad been pro¬ 
vided by the Dutt Industrial 
Licensing Policy Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee w'hich in its report had 
observed, “Private interests 
would not be pennitted to build 
up huge induslt lal empires and 
obtain the benefits accrued fr<.)m 
them while essentially using a 
large part of public funds anti 
support for such development.” 

A reference to the possible 
sliape of the joint sector was 
made by the well-know'n Indian 
industrialist, Mr. J R D. Tata m 
a memorandum he submitted 
to the Government of India in 
August 1972. Mr. Tata sug¬ 
gested that it should be com¬ 
prised of such projects in which 


heavy investment was required 
and where the government could 
benefit from the managerial 
skills and entrepreneurial talent 
available in the private sector. 
It is the Government which 
sliould take the initiative in set¬ 
ting up industries in the joint 
sector, and provide the bulk of 
the capital. It should be the 
major partner but not neces¬ 
sarily in proportion to its total 
investment. The government’s 
si’.arc including that of financial 
institutions should not exceed 
5 i percent, the balivnce being in 
the form of long-term loans. 
The day-to-day management of 
the joint sector enterprises 
should renmin in the hands of 
the private sector partner and 
the goverjimcnt should ensure 
th.at funds, raw materials and 
other needs of the enterprise are 
met. 

Moratorium : It is the pe¬ 
riod during which the settle¬ 
ment of debts may be postponed 
legally. 

Soft I.oan : means a loan 
advanced on easy terms with 
regard to interest, time for re- 
piiymcjii etc. 

fhagflation : is a coinage 
by economists to describe tJte 
state of an economy wliich is 
simuliiineously overtaken by 
stagnation and inflation, just us 
became evident recently in the 
case of the G.S.A. 

Take-off Stage ; The criti¬ 
cal stage in the development of a 
national economy which marks 
the final disintegration of tradi¬ 
tional society’s resistance to 
steady economic growth and the 
liberation of forc.es that estab- 
li.sh expansion and progress as 
national goals. W.W. Rostow 
views the take-off stage as the 
most crucial one. The prccon- 
dit ions of rapid economic growth 
arc an adequate stock of social 
overhead.s, ct, tal, the applica¬ 
tion of science and technology 
to agriculture and industry and 
a strong national upsurge for 
national development, the com¬ 


ing of age of the manufacturing 
industry and the emergence of a 
spirit for rapid economic uplift. 

Third World : From the 
point of view of international < 
wonomy, the world is divided 
into (/) the Western bloc led by 
the U.S.A., the U.K., West Ger- 
many, Japan etc., (/j) the Com¬ 
munist bloc led by the Soviet 
Union and including the East 
Europi^n countries, and (in) 
the Third World which generally 
means the unilerdcveloped coun- 
tric.^. 

Two-'ricr Market : F o l- 
lowing an international mone¬ 
tary crisis wliieh overtook the 
world towards tJie end of 1967 
and the beginning of 1908, re¬ 
presentatives of the Central 
Banks of the U.S.A. and six 
other nations, viz., Belgium, 
West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and 
the IJ.K. meeting in Washing¬ 
ton decided to restrict the use of 
their slocks of gold for settling 
debts between nations only at 
35 dollars per oimcc. It was 
ajjnounocd that in future the 
seven Central banks would not 
supply gold to tuiy market. 
Thus, while for exchange bet¬ 
ween Central banks, the price of 
35 dollars per refined ounce con¬ 
tinued, indu.strial users, hoard¬ 
ers and speculators wore left to 
purchase gold from the open 
market at whatever rate it was 
available. This came to be 
known as the two-tier system. 


Groups 

AI Badr : was a gangster 
organisation which collaborated 
with the Pakistani occupation 
army in the brutalities it commit¬ 
ted in Bangladesh before it W'as 
thrown out by the Indian Army. 

Bihari Muslims : is a com¬ 
mon misnomer for those Pakis¬ 
tanis who had left the Bihar stale 
in India when the country was 
partitioned in 1947. These peo¬ 
ple went to live in East Bengal 
at that lime. When the people 
of Bangladesh were fighting for 
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liberation from the strangehold 
of Pakistan, these so-called 
Biliari Muslims sided with the 
forces of the Islamabad military 
Junta and earned notoriety as 
willing tools of the latter in per¬ 
petrating heinous crimes against 
the people of Bangladesh. 

Black Panthers : is a Negro 
organization in the USA. It 
was formed originally to arm the 
black Americans against intimi¬ 
dation by the whites. Members 
of the Orgmiization carried guns 
and wore black leather-jackets. 
Lately, however, tlie organiza¬ 
tion has taken to social work. 

Black September Group : is 
a groun of the freedom-fighters 
of Palestine. It had been funn¬ 
ed in September ly70 after the 
Jordanian Army’s olfcnsive 
against the guerillas in that 
month. The purpose of tlie 
Group was to kill King Hussein 
and other anti-guerilla loaders 
in Anunan It came into the 
news in September 1972 when 
members of the Group staged a 
massacre of Israeli athletes in 
the Olympic village. The inci¬ 
dent sejft shuck-waves through¬ 
out the civilized world. 

Razakars : is a Persian 
word wJiich means ’‘volunteers” 
or persons who come forward 
of their own accord to serve a 
cause. But in 1971 the Pakistani 
anny in Bangladesh in many in¬ 
stances forced the local people 
at g‘un-point to enlist as Raza¬ 
kars and do the dirty work for 
it. 

Uganda-Asiaiis : arc most¬ 
ly descendants of Indians who 
went to Uganda in the eighteen- 
nineties when the British were 
building the railway line from 
Mombasa on the eastern coast 
of Africa to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. The Africans were 
superstitious about the railway 
line and Indians experienced in 
constructing railway lines liclp- 
ed with the task. 


Modern Warfare 

Hydrogen Bomb, New : In 
a 70-page White Paper published 
by the Defence Ministry of 
F rance on June 29, 1972, it was 
given out that France would put 
into service in 1976 a hydrogen 
bomb war-head which will be 
invulnerable by rays sent out by 
aji atomic anti-missile rocket. 

Laser Bomb : Researchers 
a! the Medical Rt^curch Labo¬ 
ratory, Wright Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio (USA) are 
reported to have perfected a 
device known as the Giant 
Pulse Laser which, when aimed 
at the eyes of enemy soldiers 
causes an explosion in the retina 
and blindness. The ri'.ys can 
penetrate any protective cover¬ 
ing. 

Prisoners of War, l.aw Re- 
iatuig to ; According to (he 
Geneva conventio3i 1929 ‘‘jv- 
patritation of prisoners of war 
should be efiected as soon as 
possible after the cone In mm of 
peace" (luilics ours). Article 
118 of the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 however, liys down that 
“Prisoiie.'.s of war shall be re¬ 
leased and icpatriated without 
delay after the cessation ofaclive 
hostilities.” 

Submarine : is a ship hav¬ 
ing a variable and conlrollaMe 
S’jX'cific gravity. It is equipped 
with large ballas^^ tanks (in tlie 
bow', the middle and the stern 
of the sliip) into which water 
can be admitted through valves 
so that the vessel can be 
made to sink when de¬ 
sired. On the water being c.\- 
pellcd again by pumps worked 
by compressed air, the ship 
rises to the surface. Inside the 
water, it is the electric motors 
which drive it forward and there 
are horizontal rudders (or 
hydroplanes) which are fitted on 
both sides of the vessel so that 
by tilting them the vessel is 
gradually submerged ; the same 
rudders help to maintain it at a 
desired depth of submergence. 


T.R. 154 ; or Teledync Ryan 

154 : is a pilotless bomber 
developed by the U.S.A. for use 
in Vietnam. The plane is small 
in size and wei^t, possesses 
more manoeuvrability and can 
easily escape radar detection. 

Its operational range is 250 
miles. It is laimthed from a 
gimit transport plane at a height 
of 50 to 60 thousand feet. Af¬ 
ter completing its mission, it 
lands by parachute. 

Persons 

Abjuddin Khai|^: who died 
in S^tember 1972, was one of 
the legendary figures in Indian 
music. He devoted his whole 
life to the study of the art and 
endured great hardsliips and 
sulTerings in its pursuit. In the 
early twenties, he came to settle 
in Maihar -a small Indian state. 
Among his well-known disciples 
arc his son Ali Akbar (.sorod), 
son-in-law Ravi Shankar (sitar) 
and Pannalal GhosJi (flute). 

Auderson, Jack : is a fa¬ 
mous American iounulist who 
was in the limcli^it in 1971 for 
publishing inside information 
on. (he U.S. Government’s stra¬ 
tegy during the Indo-Pak war 
of December 1971. 

Auger, Pierre : is a French 
physicist who has done out-' 
standing work in developing nu¬ 
clear and spatial research and 
international co-operation in 
scientific nuitters. He was Di¬ 
rector of UNFSCO’s Depart¬ 
ment of Sciences for nearly ten 
years. Prof. Auger was award¬ 
ed the 1971 Kalinga Prize for 
popularisation of science. 

Bcdi, Rajinder Singh ; won 
f.'.me as a top-rate Urdu story- 
writer in the late thirties. He 
was bom and educated in 
Lahore where ho became asso¬ 
ciated with the radio in 1942. 
In 1947 he was Director of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Radio. 
From there he came over to the 
Bombay film-world as a-script- 
writer. In 1971. he turned his 
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hand to film production, Dastak 
was the name of the first film 
produced by him. Among the 
collections of his stories are 
Dana-o-Dam and Tar-o-Pood. 
A long-short-story written by 
him Ik Chadar Maili Si has won 
great acclaim and also a Saliitya 
Akademi Prize, 

^ndt, Willy : is the Chan¬ 
cellor of West Germany, known 
for his efforts to normalise rela¬ 
tions between his country and 
the coimtries of East Europe and 
the Soviet Union, In Novem¬ 
ber 1972, he was elected to lead 
his country for another term. 

Brundage, Avery : is a Chi¬ 
cago multi-millionaire who, till 
the last week of August 1972, 
was President of the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee - a 
position he had been occupying 
since 1952, Before that, he had 
been head of the U S Olympic 
Association for 24 years, 

Cargill, Peter : was the 
head of the World Bank team 
which toured Bangladesli in 
May-June 1971 to study the 
situation and submit a report 
for the information of countries 
which have been giving econo¬ 
mic aid to Pakistan. Mr, Car¬ 
gill was bom in pre-partition 
India and was once a member of 
the Indian Civil Service. After 
partition he had opted for Pakis¬ 
tan where he became that coun¬ 
try’s first Finance Secretary. 
Later he rehuned to Britain and 
from there shifted to the World 
Bank. The Cargill report on 
conditions in “East Pakistan” 
was found unpalatable by Pakis¬ 
tan and its supporters. 

Chandrasekhar, B.S. : The 
famous Indian spin-bowler who 
played a great part in the victoiy 
which India scored over Eng¬ 
land in 1971 was selected by 
Wisden, a famous cricketing 
Journal, as one of the five cricke¬ 
ters of 1971. He was the ei^th 
Indian to have won this distinc¬ 
tion during the last 17 years. 
Chandrasek^har is looked upon 
as the fastest spin-bowler in the 


world today. He has been 
honoured by the Government of 
India with Padtna Shri. 

Chowdhury, Abu Saecd : is 
the President of the Republic 
of Bangladesh. He is a dis¬ 
tinguished jurist, and held im¬ 
portant appointments in the Pa¬ 
kistan administration upto 1971. 
When Yahya Khan ordered an 
army crack-down on East Ben¬ 
gal, Mr. Chowdhury severed all 
connections with Pakistan and 
became an active spokesman of 
the new-born Republic of Bang¬ 
ladesh. He was sworn in as 
Presidciil on Jamuiry 12, 1972, 
He paid a 10-day visit to India 
towards the end of 1972. 

Davis, Angela ; is a black 
American who champions the 
cause of the American negroes. 
She is a member of the American 
Commimist Party. She was em¬ 
ployed as a lecturer of philoso¬ 
phy in the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. Some time ago. she 
was charged with complicity in 
supplying guns to a negro boy 
who passed them on to two 
negro prisoners when they were 
standing trial. I’he prisoners 
used the ^ms to kill the judge. 
Miss Davis was finally acquitted 
in June, 1972. Her case was 
looked upon as a test case for 
the U.S. judicial system as it was 
widely believed that she was 
being falsely implicated for her 
political views. 

Dey, Bishnuis a Bengali 
writer referred to as the first in 
the line of modem poets in the 
language. He has written about 
40 books out of which 16 are 
collections of his poetry. He 
won .the Bharatiya Jnanpith 
Award for 1971 for Smriti, Satta, 
Bhavishyot, a collection of 
poems which was published in 
1963. Dey is the second Ben¬ 
gali writer to have won the co¬ 
veted award. (The first had 
been Tarashankar Bandyopa- 
dhyaya). 

a-iv 'DJ2. : is India’s 
Planning Minister. Before he 
gravitated to the Centre, Mr. 
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Dhar had been prominent in the 
political life of Jammu and 
Kashmir for more than two de¬ 
cades. From 1951 to 1957, he 
was a member of the State’s 
Constituent Assembly and serv¬ 
ed on its Drafting Committee. 
Later, for many years he held 
office as a member of the State’s 
Council of Ministers. After the 
fourth general elections, he was 
appointed India’s Ambassador 
to Moscow in 1968. He played 
a key-role in negotiating the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship. In 1971, he was appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of the Policy- 
Planning Committee ir the Mi¬ 
nistry of External Affairs. He 
headed the Indian delegation at 
the prc-Indo-Pak-summit talks 
held in Murree in April-May, 
1972. Mr. Dhar is known as an 
astute politician with a brilliant 
mind. 

Fischer, Bobby : is an Ame¬ 
rican chess prodigy. On Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1972, he wrested the 
world chess championship from 
Boris Spassky of the Soviet 
Union. He thus became the 
first n on-S o v i c t world title- 
holder in the ganre in^.26 years. 
Fischer had w'on his first U.S. 
chess championship at the age 
of 14. Since then he has not 
looked back. He won the world 
title at the age of 29. 

Fonda, Jane : who won the 
Oscar for best actress in 1972 
was in the news in July when she 
was invited to North Vietnam. 
While in Hanoi she strongly 
criticised US. bombing of North 
Vietnam, and expressed shock 
at what she saw. 

Gould, Shane : is a 15- 
year old Australian girl swinuner 
who shone at the XX Olympics 
in Munich in 1972. She set a 
new Olympic record time of 
59-4 seconds in the final heat of 
100 metres freestyle. 

Hcrb^, A.P.: was a well- 
known British humourist and 
novelist. Although he had quali¬ 
fied as abarrister,yet a laq^ part 
of his career was spent in the 
Navy till he made literature his 
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whole-time occupation. He be¬ 
came a member of the staff of 
Punch, the British humour maga¬ 
zine. Among the nismy del ight- 
ful and amusing books he has 
written are, Misleading Cases, 
The Trials of Topsy and Topsy, 
M.P., The Man About Town 
etc. He was well-known as a 
campaigner for lost and ob¬ 
scure causes. 

Hughes, Howard : is an 
Amcriciin mult i-millionaiie 
whose name came ijiito the news 
in 1972 in connection with an 
autobiography said to have been 
dictated by him to author 
Clifford Irving but subsequently 
discovered to have been a for- 
g <’ r y. Amioimcemcnt of the 
publication of the book was dis¬ 
claimed by the Hughes organi¬ 
zation. With his immense 
wealth, Hughes went on from 
tool-making to films and then to 
aviation in a b',i way. In 1966, 
he sold his share in a major in¬ 
ternational airlines for 546 mil¬ 
lion dollars and retired (o Neva¬ 
da where he is reported to be 
living now with armed guards to 
prevent strangers from disturb¬ 
ing hiti privacy. 

Idi Amin : or ‘big daddy’ 
Amin, tiv; President of Uganda 
shot into prominence in 1972 
after he came dowii heavily ttn 
people of Asi;m origin living in 
that coimtry, ordering them to 
leave Uganda by November 8. 
He was once his country’s heavy¬ 
weight boxing cltampion. He 
had come to power on Jajuuiry 
25, 1971 when he ousted Milton 
Obotc who at that time happen- 
etl to be out of the coiuitry. 

.ladhav, Mary Clubwala : is 
an Indian social worker who has 
done pioneering work in the 
field of institutional care of 
children. She is the President 
of the Indian Council of Social 
Welfare. In 1956-57, she was 
the Sheri IT of Madras. In 1972, 
she was awarded the Outstiutd- 
ing Service Award of the Inter¬ 
national Couyacil of Social Wel¬ 
fare. The award was conferred 
on her at the I6th International 


Conference on Social Welfare 
at the Hague on August 14, 
1972. 

Jarring, Gunnar : is Swe¬ 
den’s Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. He is also working as 
the U.N. mediator between Is¬ 
rael and the Arab States. 

Keating, Kenneth : was US 
Ambassador in inSia till he an¬ 
nounced his resignation on July 
Ct, 1972. While (he Bangladesh 
crisis was raging, it was reported 
that he was unhappy with the 
Nixon administration’s policies 
towards India and had taken a 
pro-Indian position. While iui- 
nouncing his resignation, how¬ 
ever, he said that he w'as re¬ 
linquishing his post in order to 
be able to ciunpaign actively for 
the rc-election of Mr. Nixon. 

Kennedy, Kdward : is the 
youngest of and the sole sur¬ 
vivor among the Kennedy 
brothers who have been promi¬ 
nent on the U.S. political scene 
for more than a decade now. 
He was in the news in 1971 when 
he raised his voice against the 
genocide being perpetrated by 
the Pakistanis in Bangladesh 
and criticised the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration for its heattless and 
mindless till in favour of Pakis¬ 
tan. He is considered the De¬ 
mocrats’ strongest hope in the 
Presidential election in 1976. 

Kilianin, Lord : Lord Kil- 
lanin. 58-year-old Irish peer, was 
elected President of the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee at 
Mtuiich on August 23, 1972. 
Lord Kilkuiin took over the 
reins of the Olympic movement 
from Mr. Avery Brundage. A 
former journalist, the Irish peer 
had been elected to the IOC in 
1952 and occupied the office of 
its Vice-President since 1968. 
He headed a fact-finding Com¬ 
mission to South Africa and 
afterwards presented a report 
which led to South Africa’s ex¬ 
pulsion from the Olynvpic move¬ 
ment in 1970. 

Kuznets, Simon : became 
in 1971 the third economist to 


win the newly established Nobel 
Prize for Economics awarded 
by the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences. Prof. Kuznets’ scien¬ 
tific work has been commended 
by the Swedish Academy as 
having “broad and deep insight 
into the struct lire and develop¬ 
ment of the economic and social 
system since the middle of the 
last century ’’ He is at present 
working at Harvard. At one 
time he had worked as adviser to 
the Indian National Income 
Committee. 

Ma/har All Khan : is the 
editor of Dawn, an English daily 
published from Karachi. He 
is the first Pakistani journalist to 
have met Sheikh Mujibur Reh- 
man after the^establishment of 
the Bangladesh republic. He was 
also the first Pakistani journalist 
to have interviewed Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi after the 1971 war. 
Recently, he wrote a seiies of 
articles givinga graphic account 
of the atrocities committed by 
Pakistani soldiers during 1971. 

Mazumdar, Cham : who 
died in a ho.spitaI in Calcutta on 
July 28, 1972 carried a price of 
Rs. 10.000 on his head. He had 
fallen foul of the law' because of 
his le;iders]iip of left-extremists 
known as Naxalites. He had 
been horn in a Zanvindiir family 
in 1916. While at college, he 
came under »he influence of 
Icrti.sts and joined a peasant 
movement. Later, he joined the 
Commimist Party of India and 
took an acti\e part in organising 
labour movements in the Sili- 
guri area, fn 1963. he was a 
candidate for a seat in the West 
Bengal assembly but w'as de¬ 
feated at the polls. After the 
split in the Communist Party of 
India, ho joined the CPl-M 
but very soon foimd himself 
pitched against the CPl-M- 
dominated United Front Gov¬ 
ernment which had come to 
power in West Bengal. In 1967, 
he organised the Naxalbari 
movemejtt. On May 1, 1969, 
the formation of CPI (Marxist- 
Ixninist) was announced with 
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Mr. Maziundar as Chainnaai. 
TJie party was recognised by 
Communist China but it began 
to disintegrate in the middle of 
1971. 

McGovern, Geoi^e S. : was 
the Democratic nomine in the 
U.S. Presidential elections held 
in November, 1972. He was a 
member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives from 1957 to 
1961. In the .second world war, 
he served in the U.S. Air Force. 
I^ter he worked for sometimea.s 
a teacher of history and public 
administration. He lost the 
Presidential election to Richard 
Nixon. 

McNamara, Robert ; is the 
Preside.nt of the Wo'rld Bank 
(The International Bank for Re- 
con.struction and Development 
- I.B.R.D.). He was in India 
in the last week of January 1972. 
Mr. McNamara had lx;en the 
U.S. Defence Secretary in Presi¬ 
dent Johjison’s Administration. 

Mcena Kumari : who died 
on March 31, 1972 was one of 
the greatest tragediennes of the 
Indian screen. She had a charm¬ 
ing personality and a rare in- 
si^it into tlic art of acting. She 
appeared in scores of Hindi 
films. TJic last to be released 
among the movies in which slic 
appeared was Pnkeezah pro¬ 
duced by Kairuil Amrohvi to 
whom she had been married for 
some time. 

Mody, Piloo : is one of 
Ijid'a’s senior parliamentarians. 
On Tunc 24, 1972 he was elected 
President of the Swatantra 
Party foll<''wing the resignation 
of Mr. H.M. Patel. 

Mohan Rakesh : was a well- 
known Hindi playwright w'ho 
inspired a new wave in Hindi 
theatre by his play Adhe Adhure. 
In 1959, he won the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi a w a r d for 
Asitadh Ka Ek Din. He also 
wrote a number of short stories 
and novels. In 1971, he won a 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship 
and devoted himself to studying 
the methods of some of the great 


dramatists of the world. Ho. 
died on December 3, 1972. 

Mother Teresa : The win¬ 
ner of the fiftff Nehru Award for 
International Understanding 
(1969) had been bora in Yugo¬ 
slavia of Albanian parents. Sie 
came out to India 22 years ago 
to serve as a missionary. Soon 
thereafter, deeply mov^ by the 
sad plight of the homeless and 
the destitute in Calcutta, slic set 
up a home for such people. 
The small begijining she Jiad the 
courage to make very soon 
flowered into the recogjiised 
order of the Sisters of Charily 
which has since extended its 
work to otlier coimtrics also. 

Miijib-ur-Rchman, Sheikh : 
is the Prime Minister of Bangla¬ 
desh. In March 1971, he had 
been aacsted by the Pakistan 
military junta and takcji to 
We.st Pakistan. After Yuliya 
Khan had been overthrown, he 
was released by P r e s i d e n t 
Bhutto, and he returned to 
Dacca via London aJid New 
Delhi. For his courageous 
leadership of the freedom strug¬ 
gle of his people, he has come to 
be known as the Bangabancihu. 

Nagendra Singh : lias been 
nominated a judge of the World 
Court at the Hague. Me is the 
third Indiiui to occupy that posi¬ 
tion, (the first was Dr. Radha 
Binode Pal and the second Mr. 
B.N. Rail). Dr. Singh had join¬ 
ed the Indian Civil Service in 
1938. But even during his years 
in service, he produced a num¬ 
ber of outstanding works on 
international law. 

Nanak Singh : who died 
on December 28, 1971 in Preet- 
nagar was a prominent Punjabi 
novelist and poet. He wrote 
nearly 50 Punjabi novels some 
of which were translated into 
other languages. One of these 
Pavitra Papi was filmed. Nanak 
Singdt received many honours 
for his literary talent while he 
livetl. 

Nunil Amin : currently the 
Vice-President of Pakistan is a 


collaborator from Bangladesh. 
In the elections held in Decem¬ 
ber 1970 he had won a seat in 
the National Assembly as the 
sole representative of Pakistan 
Democratic Party. A f t cr the 
Pakistan Army swoop on 
Bangladesh, he and his followers 
helped Yaliya’s army in tracking 
down a number of prominent 
Awami League workers. He 
was originally tipped for the 
Prime Ministership by Yahya 
but settled for the post of Vice- 
President after Bhutto took over 
as the President. 

Owens, Jesse : is a famous 
black American athlete. At the 
Olympic Games held in Berlin in 
1936, lie had won four gold 
medals and created history. In 
1972, he was a special invitee at 
the XX Olympiad held in Munich. 

Panigrahi, Kalindicharan : is 
a well-known Oriya poet, short- 
story writer, novelist, and jour¬ 
nalist. His novel \fitti Ka Puila 
which deals with a farmer’s life 
has been translated into many 
languages of the world. On 
October 21, 1971 he v/as made a 
Fellow of India’s Sahitya Aka¬ 
demi. He w'as awarded the 
Padimi Bhiishan in 1972. 

Paiil-Schwcltzcr, Pierre : is 
the Managing Director of the 
Internut iojual Monetary Fund— 
a post he has been occupying 
since September 1963. His term 
of office was due to expire in 
1972. But in 1972 there were 
rumourr that he was under pres¬ 
sure from the U.S. administra¬ 
tion to resign and that he had 
been resisting the pressure. Mr. 
Paul-Schwcitzer is a French na¬ 
tional wtll-vcrsed in law, politi¬ 
cal science and economics. 

•-^eron, Gen. Juan Domingo : 
remained President of Argentina 
from 1946 to 1955 when he was 
ousted in a coup, thereafter he 
lived in exile for 17 years in 
Spain. His return to his home¬ 
land in the third week of Novem¬ 
ber 1972 was big news. While 
Peron was in power the force 
behind him was his wife Evita 
Peron who organized and led a 
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populist movement known as 
ilie liescanmados or the ‘shiftless 
ones’. 

Picasso : Oil October 15, 
1972 the faiuous Spanish pain¬ 
ter Pablo Picasso reached the 
age of 91. For a considerable 
tune now, he hits made France 
his home. The painter had been 
bom at Malaga in Spain, and 
was a child prodigy. He has 
been a pioneer of Cubism and 
the dominating figure of the 
early 201 h century French art. 
His most famous painting i-; 
Guernica whicli he did in 1937. 
Picasso’s i.s a raajiy-sided genius 
which he has put to use in 
desigjiing costumes and stage 
sets for the theatre, illustrating 
books, experimenting in sculp¬ 
ture, ceramics and lithography. 

Sarabhai, Anusuya : was an 
eminent Indian labour-leader, 
who remained active in Ahmeda- 
bad for nearly half a century. 
She was President of the Majoor 
Mahujan, a labour union fomid- 
cd by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Among those who grew up to be 
trade union leaders under her 
wing were Mr. S.R. Vasavadaand 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda. Anusu- 
yabeii or “Mota Ben” as she was 
alfeclionately known, died iji 
1972. 

.^^.^rkar, B a d a 1 : was till 
recently Chief Towit Plaiincr in 
(he Calcutta Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning Organi/alion. On being 
declared a nominee for the 
Jawaliarlal Nehru Fellowsliipin 
1971, he resigned the post in 
order to devote himself fully 
to his first love, the theatre. 
Mr. Sarkar lus written several 
plays like Fagla Ghora, Bald 
Itihas and Evam Indrajit which 
have been translated into most 
of the Indian languages. 

Schirra, Walter M. : is an 
American astronaut who has 
gone into space thrice in each of 
three manned space vehicles 
launched by the U.S.A. Mer¬ 
cury, Gemini and Apollo. He 
retired from the U.S. Space 
Agency in 1969. Now he is 


Chairman of the Environmental 
Consulting and Management 
Services, an environmental con¬ 
trol company based in Cdorado. 
He was in Delhi in October 1972 
to discuss problems of pollu¬ 
tion and environment. 

Soizhenitsyn, Alexander : is 
a famous Russian author. He 
is perhaps the most prominent 
dissident in the Soviet Union 
to-day. Though he has often 
complained of persecution, but 
he refuses to leave his home- 
coimtry. He was nominated for 
tJie Nobel Prize in Literature in 
1970. But he was not able to 
gel the prize because of opposi¬ 
tion from the Russirm govern¬ 
ment. Among his works arc 
The Cancer Ward, August 1914 
etc. 

Spitz, Mark : is an Ameri¬ 
can swimmer. He carried off 
seven gold medals at the XX 
Olympics in Munich in 1972— 
the largest number ever to have 
been won by any athlete at the 
Olympics. 

Stanislaw, Trepezyoski ; is 
ihc Deputy Foreign Minister of 
Poland. On September 20, 
1972 he was unanimously elect¬ 
ed President of the 27th session 
of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Snslov, M.A. : is the top¬ 
most theoretician of the Russian 
Contmunist Party. He came to 
the forefront in the Stalin era, 
and became motnber of the Polit¬ 
buro in 1966. Recci'tly, he was 
awarded the Order o! Lemn for 
Uic third lime. 

Tanaka, Kakuci : has suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Eisak'u Sato as the 
Prime Minister of Japan. Fie 
had been Minister for Interna¬ 
tional Trade and Industries in 
Mr. Sato’s cabinet. Mr. Tanaka 
started his career as a construc¬ 
tion worker at the age of 19. He 
has been returned to the House 
for ten successive terms. He 
had been a member of the Kishi 
cabinet in 1957, as also the 
Ikeda cabinet in 1962. He is the 
40lh Prime Minister of Japan. 
Ho vi.sifcd Peking in September 


1972 and laid the foundations 
of a new detente between China 
and Japan. 

Vasavada, S.R. : who died 
in Ahmedabad on November 20 
was a veteran labour leader. 
He had begun to take part in 
trade union activities in 1929. 
in 1954, he was elected President 
of the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. In 1968 he 
was awarded Padma Bhushan. 
He was the first Chairmim of the 
National Textile Corporation cf 
India. 

Viren, Las.se : is a Finnish 
athlete who won gold medals in 
the 5,000 and 10,000 metres 
events In XX Olympiad held in 
Munich, in September 1972. 

.Waldheim, Dr. Kurt : who 
has Taken over as the'* fourth 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations Organisation is a 53- 
year-old Austrian lawyer-diplo¬ 
mat, who is known in his country 
as ‘‘a man with no enemies.” 
Dr. Waldheim holds a Docto¬ 
rate in Law' from Vienna and is 
also a graduate of the V'cnna 
Consular Academy. He had 
been Austria’s Foreign Minister 
from 1968 to 1970. 

Places 

Banderdeo : is the name of 
the place chosen by the Aruna- 
chal Pradesh administration to 
serve .is the capital of the new 
Union Territory. It is situated 
in the Banderdeva-Tarajuli area 
of the Subansiri Division. 

Dispur : has been selected 
as the temporary capital of 
Assam. A construction pro¬ 
ject estimated to cost nearly 
Rs. 5 crores is being undertaken 
to house the temporary capital. 

Edmonton : in Alberta, 
Canada has been selected as the 
site of the 1978 Commonwealth 
Games. 

Faridkot ; is a Pimjab town 
which was recently made the 
headquarters of a new district 
of the same name. Before the 
princely state.s merged into the 
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Indian Union, it was the capital 
of the Faridkot state. The town 
which is named after Baba Farid, 
a Sufi Saint, is a well-planned 
historical place. 

Karnataka : is the new 
name of Mysore. In December 
1972 the State Assembly passed 
a bill to reniime the State. The 
word Karnataka is said to mean 
the land of black soil. Resi¬ 
dents of Karnataka would be 
known as Kannadigas. 

L>dda : is the international 
airport of Tel-Aviv in Israel. 
On May 31, 1972 the Airport 
was the scone of a ghastly massa¬ 
cre of innocent passengers by a 
Japanese suicide squtid. Two 
members of the squad died in 
the massacre. The only sur¬ 
vivor Kozo Okamoto, was sen¬ 
tenced by an Israeli court to 
life imprisonment. 

Munich : in West Germany 
was the venue of the XXth 
Olympiad in August-September, 
1972. The Games were des¬ 
cribed as the biggest and cost¬ 
liest extravaganza of its type so 
far but the grand spectacle was 
marred by an outbreak of Arab 
terrorist violence in which about 
a dozen Israeli athletes lost their 
lives. 

Naroia ; is a place in Uttar 
Pradesh, 50 miles from Bnland- 
shahr, on the banks of the 
Ganga. It has been selected by 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
of India as the site for the 
country’s fourth atomic power 
station. 

Navsari : is a new district 
in Gujarat with areas carved 
out of Bulsar and Surat. With 
its fornxation, Gujarat has 
20 districts. 

Ovanibuiand : is a part of 
South West Africa (Namibia), 
bordering on Portuguese Gui¬ 
nea. More than 300,0(X> Ovam- 
bo tribesmen inhabiting it con¬ 
stitute nearly half the total popu¬ 
lation of Namibia. U was in 
the news in the last week of June, 

1972 when it was announced that 
South Africa would grant inde¬ 


pendence to various tribal groups 
in Namibia starting with Ovara- 
boland in 1973. 

Prakasani District : The 
Andhra P.mdesh Vidhan Sabha 
has unanimously approved a 
bill seeking to rename the newly 
formed Ongole district in the 
state as the Prakasam district 
in honour of Mr. T. Prakasam. 
a veteran political leader of the 
state. 

Suchetgarh : is a border 
village 39 km. from Jammu on 
the Indian side. In 1972, it 
served as the venue of talks bet¬ 
ween military leaders of India 
and Pakistan who met there to 
decide upon the delineation of 
the line of control in Jammu 
and Kashmir as on December 
17, 1971. 

Trincomalee : is a natural 
harbour on the north eastern 
coast of Sri-Lanka. It is con¬ 
nected by rail with Colombo and 
other port-towns. During World 
War 11, the British had a large 
naval base there. In 1972 there 
had been rumours that the 
Chinese were going to est<ibli.sli 
a base at Trincomalee. But the 
reports were later contradicted. 

Vizhinjara : near Trivan¬ 
drum in Kerala is a natural har¬ 
bour on the West Coast of India. 
Work on a fisliiug harbour there 
was started on September 12, 
1962 but the harbour has not 
been completed as yet. It has 
been suggested by experts that 
Vizhinjain should be dcvcl«)pcd 
into a commercial port. 

Zvezdny Gorodok : is a 
Russian word meaning ‘stellar 
town’ or Star city. It is a place 
situated about 40 km. north¬ 
east of Moscow, ncai the indus¬ 
trial town of Schchelkovo. It 
is the place where Russian as¬ 
tronauts live and train. 

Plans A Projects 

Cochin Shipyard : is being 
built at Cochin with technical 
assistance from Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries, Japan. It is 


said that it is going to be one of 
the most modem ship-building 
yards in the world. It will cost 
Rs. 45-4 crores, and will incor¬ 
porate the latest developments 
in shipbuilding techniques. 
When ready, it will be able to 
rmdertake construction of ships 
up to 85.00() dwt. and repair 
ships of upto 100,000 dwt. The 
project was inaugurated by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi on April 29, 1972 
and construction is due to be 
completed by 1975. 

Ganga Bridge : On July 
21, 1972 Mr. Kcdar Pande. the 
Chief Minister of Bihar, launch¬ 
ed the construction of the world’s 
longest river bridge across the 
Ganga near Patna. The bridge 
will be 5,575 metres long and 
will connect Patna with Muzaf- 
farpur. It will have cost Rs. 
33 crores by the time it is com¬ 
pleted in 1978. When it comes 
into use, it will connect the 
minerally rich South Bihar with 
North Bihar which produces 
nearly two-thirds of the food- 
grains grown in the Slate. It 
will be the third bridge across 
the Ganga in Bihar. (The other 
two are located at Mokameh 
and Buxar.) 

Bokaro Steel Plant ; The 
proposal to set up a steel phuit 
at Bokaro had been mooted in 
1959. The plant siaitcd work¬ 
ing on October 3, 1972 when 
Mrs. Indira Gandlii switched 
on the first blast furnace. Bo- 
kuro is one of the most sophisti¬ 
cated steel plants in Asia. 

Januiiu-Pathankot Railway 
Link : is a newly construct¬ 
ed 77 km. railway line connect¬ 
ing Pathankot with Jammu, the 
winter capital of (he stale of 
Jammu & Kashmir. The rail¬ 
way line was declared open to 
traffic on October 2, 1972 by the 
Union Railway Minister, Mr. 
T.A. Pai. It rehabilitated Jam¬ 
mu on the railway map of India 
after a lapse of 25 years and 
seven weeks. 

Narora Atomic Power Sta¬ 
tion : Narora is a place in 
Uttar Pradesh, 50 miles from 
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Bulandshahr, on the banks of 
the Ganga. It has been select¬ 
ed by the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission as the site for another 
^ atomic power station. The re¬ 
actor to be put up there will be 
technically more improved than 
the ones installed in Rajasthan 
and Madras. It is expected that 
the power house will be com¬ 
missioned by the end of 1976. 
It will co-sl nearly Rs. 140 crores 
and will produce 470 mw of 
power. It will feed power into 
the norihcrj) grid. 

National Water Grid Pro¬ 
gramme : The National Water 
Grid Programme for India en¬ 
visages : (/) a Ganga-Cauvery 
link joining on the way the Sonc, 
Nannada, Tapti, Godavari, 
Krishna and Pennar basins (//) 
a BrahmputraGanga link 
through Bangladesh in collabo¬ 
ration with the government of 
that coimtry (Hi) a link auial 
frura the Narmada to the Rajas¬ 
than canal (iv) a piunp link 
througit the Chambal to areas 
near Ajmer in Rajasthan, and 
(r) a link w'ith the Mahajiadi to 
coastal areas ajid canals to the 
west. The plan has been scru¬ 
tinised by a U.N.D.P. (United 
Nations Development Program¬ 
me) Mission team. The team 
has estimated that the project, 
including some navigation faci¬ 
lities desirable to be provided 
in the national water grid, would 
cost nearly Rs. 2,875 crores. 
(Without the navigation faci¬ 
lities, the cost could be reduced 
to lls. 2,200 crores). And it 
nruy be possible to complete it 
by 2,000 A.D. The first stage in 
the project, viz., the Ganga- 
Cauvery Link would enable 
transfer of vast quantities of the 
Ganga-basin flood water to the 
west south-west and west. 

Oil Refinery, Biggest : It 
was announced on June 24. 
1972 that the Indian Oil Corpo¬ 
ration will put up its six-million 
tonne north-west refinery in 
Mathura, 1.10 km. from Delhi 
in U.P. The estimated cost of 
the project has been put at Rs. 


161 15 crores including the pipe¬ 
line. The project is being taken 
up on a high-priority basis. 

Kana Pratap Sagar Atomic 
Power Plant : Rana Pratap 
Sagar Atomic Power Plant at 
Rawatbhata in Rajasthan be¬ 
came critical on August 11,1972. 
The pkant has a Jialural uranium- 
fed atomic reactor built jointly 
by India and Canada. Half of 
the fuel initially loaded into the 
reactor citmc from Jaduguda 
mines in Bihar. The other half 
was obtained from Canada. 
The control system, of the reac¬ 
tor was built by the Electronics 
Corporation of India. The re¬ 
actor was to undergo tests for a 
few months before it was dec¬ 
lared operational. 

Siddartha Rajmarg : is a 
204-kilometrc highway built by 
India in Nepal to link the Pokh- 
ra Valley with the Indian town 
of Sonauli on the U.P. border. 
It has been named after l.ord 
Buddlia whose birth-place, Lmn- 
bini, is just 40 km. from Sonauli. 
The road which cost 20 crores of 
rupees connects fonncrly in¬ 
accessible areas to civilization. 
It had been thrown open to 
traffic in April 1968 but was for¬ 
mally inaugurated by King 
Birendra on May 6, 1972. 

Vishakhapalnam Harbour : 
On February 2, 1972. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi laid the 
foiuidation stone of Rs. 48- 
crores outer harbour project in 
Vishakhapatuam to provide 
berthing facilities for sliips of 
100,000 DWT and above. When 
the project is completed in May 
1974, Vishakhapatnam will be 
the only port bct\.ccn Rotter¬ 
dam and Tokyo for bigger-size 
carriers- 

Politics & Law 

Golak Nath Case : On Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 1967, the Supreme 
Court in I.C. Oolak Nath and 
others F.y. State, delivered a his¬ 
toric 6 to 5 niajority judgement 
holding : “Parliament will have 
no power from the date of this 


decision to amend the provisions 
of Part Ill of the Constitution so 
as to take away or abridge 
fundamental rights enshrined 
therein.” The following ob¬ 
servations occurring in the majo¬ 
rity judgement gave expression 
to a fear of creeping totalitaria¬ 
nism ultimately establishing it¬ 
self in the coimtry : “should we 

hold that .Parliament had 

power to take away funda¬ 
mental rights, a time nmy come 
when wc would gradually and 
imperceptibly pass under totali¬ 
tarian rule”. \s against this, 
speaking on behalf of the mino¬ 
rity, Wanchoo J. pointed out 
that the authority to amend the 
Constitution given to the Par¬ 
liament has been visualised as a 
safety valve to enable change 
when change becomes necessary. 
He warned that if the amending 
process were made too rigid, it 
would destroy the possibility of 
democratic and peaceful change 
in contrast with violent revolu¬ 
tion. 

Log-rolling ; The term lite¬ 
rally means a combination for 
facilitating tlie collection of logs 
in a stream. In politics it refers 
to mutual support among politi¬ 
cians. 

Nco-Colonialisin : Literal¬ 
ly means new colonialism. For 
some time now. the term has 
been quite frequently used to 
r c f c r to countries following 
policies designed to perpetuate 
their hold on lutderdcveloped 
or weak nations. 

Recall System : is a poli¬ 
tical device by wliich voters can 
rcjuove lui elected representative 
or official from office before the 
c.vpiry of his regular term of 
otfic'?. If a fixed percentage of 
tire electorate, being dissatisfieil 
vvith an official’s conduct, sends 
in a written petition for his re¬ 
moval. a referendum is held on 
the subject and if the ntajority 
is fotmd to be against the olficid 
involved in the controversy, 
he is removed. 

Splinter Group : Quite 
oftejt parties have within them 
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certain groups which can be 
referred to as splinter groups. 
They are groups of people who 
differ from the main body in 
their approach, views or stra¬ 
tegy. 

Territorial Waters: Al¬ 
though attempts have been nuide 
to codify international law on 
territorial waters, it has not 
been fotmd possible to enforce a 
universally acceptable limit. 
There is, however, agreement on 
the point that every state is en¬ 
titled to a minimum of three 
nautical miles or 3*45 land miles. 
States can also claim limited 
jurisdiction (not territorial 
rights) 6 to 12 miles beyond ter- 
ritori^ waters for enforcement 
of customs and sanitary regula¬ 
tions as also for protection of 
fishing rights or for security 
reasons. 

Two-Nation Theory : Be¬ 
fore India had won freedom, 
leaders of the Muslim Laegue 
(which was one of the important 
political piarties in India) put 
forward the theory that the 
Hindus and the Muslims living 
in India constituted two separate 
nations with different religious, 
cultural and linguistic patterns, 
and that India should, therefore, 
be divided into two parts, one 
of which should be a separate 
Muslim state to be named 
Pakistan. This thesis came to 
be described as the “two-nation” 
theory. The killing of Muslims 
by Muslims in Bangladesh ex¬ 
posed the fallacy in this assump¬ 
tion on which Pakistan had been 
built. 


Science & Space Research 

Apollo-16 : was man’s fifth 
moon-1 a n d i n g expedition 
laimched by the U.S.A on 
April 16, 1972. The command 
module was named Casper and 
the lunar module had been 
christened as Orion. Manning 
the mission were a.stronauts 
John Young (Mission Com¬ 
mander), Charles Duke (Lunar 
Module Pilot) and Thomas Mat¬ 


tingly (Command Module Pilot). 
Ihe space-craft carried a com¬ 
plete, miniaturised astronomical 
observatory and a lunar detector 
of cosmic rays On April 21, 
John Young and Charles Duke 
became the ninth and tenth hu¬ 
man beings to set foot on the 
moon, landing on the moon’s 
mmmtainous roof-top Descartes 
- sjiid to be the oldest area on 
the moon. They returned to 
ciirth on April 27 with a record 
haul of 90 kg. of lunar rocks and 
soil samples. 

Apollo-17 : was to be the 
U.S.A.’s last planned manned 
mission to the moon, launched 
in December, 1972, with a.stio- 
nauts Eugene A. Cernan as the 
Mission Commander, Geologist 
Jack Schmidt and Roitald E. 
Evans. The first two astro¬ 
nauts were to land in an area 
named Taurus believed to be a 
mountain valley filled with vol¬ 
canic ash. 

Copernicus : is a space tele¬ 
scope launched by the USA in 
August 1972. Actually it is a 
complex of 4 telescopes spe¬ 
cially designed to observe pul¬ 
sars and X-Ray stars. The 
main telescope is 81 cm. long 
and can be trained at a heavenly 
object for several hours at a 
time. Copernicus, which is the 
heaviest such satellite ever laun¬ 
ched will investigate the distant 
clouds of inter-stellar dust be¬ 
lieved to be the grave and the 
cradle of star!.. 

Escape Velocity ; To break 
away from the Earth’s gravity, 
a spacecraft should have a launch 
velocity of 25,000 miles or 40,{X)0 
km. per hour. This may be 
called. “escape velocity”. 

Helium-8 : is a new ele¬ 
ment discovered by Russian 
scientists. Its nucleus has two 
protons and six neutrons—Three 
times the normal number. The 
highly complex element can 
prove a boon to technology if it 
can be readily manufactured. 

Luna-20 : On February 14, 
1972, the Soviet Union an¬ 


nounced the launching of a new 
unmanned moon probe Luna- 
20. On February 23, it was 
reported that Luna-20 had 
scooped up soil-samples from, 
the lunar high-lajids and blasted 
off for returning to earth. It 
was the second time the Soviet 
Union had retrieved moon sam¬ 
ples with an automatic device. 

Mars : It has been estab¬ 
lished that the red planet is an 
even drier pUice than the scien¬ 
tists thou^t. Heat conducti¬ 
vity on the Martian soil is the 
same as is found on dry sand or 
dry dust in a rare atino.sphere. 
fhe planet has a surface at¬ 
mospheric pressiue about 200 
times less thrm that of the cartii. 

Purnima : is the latest zero 
energy fast nuclear reactor put 
up by the Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre in Trombay. Ihe 
word ‘Purnima’ is an acronym 
for “Plutonium Reactor for 
Ncutronic Investigation in Mul¬ 
tiplying Afsemblies.” fhe new 
reactor resembles in size and 
shape the proposed Puked Fast 
Reactor to be built at Kalpak- 
kam near Mahabalipurain. It 
became critical on .May 22, 1972 
at Bombay. 

Tokamak : is a million- 
dollar machine developed at the 
University of Texas in the U.S.A 
The machine is capable of heat¬ 
ing pla-smato 100 mi I lion degrees 
Centrigrade,10 limes hotter 
tiian in any other device. It is 
believed that this will help nun 
to tame the hydrogen bomb. 
If scientists cun keep the plasma 
as hot as 100 million degrees 
centrigrade for a .ninute, nucleiu' 
fusion will occur and it will be 
possible to release its energy 
gradually and safely. 

Venus-8 : was an unman¬ 
ned space-satellite laiutched by 
the Soviet Union in April, 1972. 
On July 22, the craft soft-landed 
on the day-side of Venus in a 
temperature of about 475°C 
(or 887"F) and in an atmosphe¬ 
ric pressure nearly 90 limes 
greater than that on eartli. 
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World Invitation Tourna¬ 
ment : Indonesia's five times 
all-England champion Rudy 
Hartono do\\med Svend Pri of 
Denmark, 15-5, 15-2, to win the 
men’s singles in the first World 
Invitation Badminton Tourna¬ 
ment at Jakarta on November 
15. 


CRICKET 

Irani Cup : Bombay, na¬ 
tional champions, regained the 
Irani Cup when they defeated 
Rest of India by 220 at Poona on 
October 31. This was Bom¬ 
bay’s seventh victory in thc 
toumament. The Rest of India 
won the cup thrice while once it 
was shared. 

Scores ; Bombay 236 and 
443 for nine dec. Rest of India : 

110 and 349. 

Ouleep Trophy : West Zone 
wrested the Dulccp Trophy from 
holders Central Zone defeating 
them by an innings and 172 runs. 

Scores : Central Zone : 246 
and 112. M'est Zone : 530 Tor 
seven dec. 

’ HOCKEY 

.Iiinior Jawaharlal Nehru 
Trophy : Punjab Schools NI 
lifted the handsome Junior 
Jawaliarlal Nehru Hockey Tro¬ 
phy at New Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 14. In the. final, they scored 
a convincing victory of 6-1 over 
the nippy Ranchi team. This 
toufniunent has been started this 
year with the object of spotting 
young hockey talent. 

G u r m i t Trophy : Hosta 
Rock Rovers got a Diwali gift 
at Chandigarh on November 5 
when they retained the hand¬ 
some trophy for the All-India 
Gurmit Memorial Ho<.:key Tour¬ 
nament. In the final, they de¬ 
feated the star-studded Northern 
Railway by one goal to nil. 

Pakistan Relents: The 
Sports Control Board of Pakis¬ 
tan has suspended for life, the 
manager and other officials of 
its hockey team as well as two 


players who had been foiuid 
guilty of disrespectful behaviour 
on the victory stiuid after the 
final against West Germany at 
the Munich Olympic Games. 
Ihe Board is now asking the 
International Olympic Commit¬ 
tee to lift the ban on the remain¬ 
ing nine players and is approach¬ 
ing the International Hockey 
Federation to rescind its deci¬ 
sion about the four-year ban on 
Pakistan to play in international 
hockey competitions. 


BADMINTON 

Maharashtra International 
C hainpionship.s : Mrs Eva Twed- 
^rg of Sweden won the triple 
crown in the Maharashtra Inter¬ 
national Badminton Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Bom¬ 
bay on November 7. Svend Pri 
of Denmark claimed the men's 
title. 

Results : 

Men’s singles : S\'end Pri 
(Denmark) beat Fleming Delfs 
{Denmark), 15-8, 15-1. 

lyomen’’'' s i n g I e s : Eva 
Twedberg (Swed>‘n) beat Lene 
Koppen (Denmaik), 1-11, 12-10, 
11 - 6 . 

Women ’.v doubles : Eva 
Twedberg (Sweden) and Joke 
Van Beusekom (Holland) beat 
L. Koppen and A. Bcrgliind 
(Denmark), 15-7. 

Men’s doubles : D. Talbot 
and E.C. Stuart (Hngland) beat 
1 Giinavvan and Nara (Indone¬ 
sia). 15-7. 15-11. 

Mixed doubles : E.C. Stuart 
(Fngland'> and Eva Twedberg 
(Sweden) beat S. Bhatia and 
Ralia Latif (India), 15-0, 15-10. 


An unseoded Indonesian 
pair. Tjun Tjiinand John Wah- 
judi, created a stir when they 
overwhelmed a 11 - E n g 1 a n d 
champions, Ade Chtmdra and 
Christian Handijiata of their 
owm country, 15-10, 15-10, in 
the men’s doubles. 

lOOTBALL 

Subroto Cup : P a r k a r a 
Kumar Ashutosh Institution 
from Calcutta regained the Sub¬ 
roto Cup after a lapse of three 
years defeating reining cham¬ 
pions Gorkha Boys Company. 
Dehra Dim, by two goals to nil 
at New Delhi on Novemter 29. 

TABLE TENNLS 

New Rules ; Some new rules 
came into effect in the 34th 
Inter-Stale and National Table 
Tcimis Championships which 
began at Hyderabad on Decem¬ 
ber 22. 

The team championship, 
hitherto recognised as inter- 
Assooiation. will now be called 
inter-state championship, to be 
conducted in two stages to deter¬ 
mine tJie position of the partici¬ 
pating teams. 

Another change will be to 
organise the open events on 
league-cum-knockout basis. At 
the initial stage, a group of foiu 
players will play on league sys¬ 
tem iind the winner of esich 
group will play on knockout 
basis. 

There will be no qtialifying 
rounds and the entries will be 
restricted to—men’s singles 128, 
women's and boys’ singles 64 
cacli and girls’ singles 32-. 
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TENNIS 

Tiriac SuspendiMl : The In* 
tcrnational Lawn Tennis Federa¬ 
tion suspended Rumanian tennis 
star Ion Tiriac for eight weeks 
because of his behaviour during 
the Davis Cup final at Bucha¬ 
rest. The annoimccment w'as 
made by the President of the 
Federation. Mr. Alan Haynran 
at Rome on November 12. 


VOLI EYB VI.r. 

Inter-UnIversIty Champion¬ 
ship : North Zone Cliampions 
Guru Nanak University won the 
I n t e r-Universily Volleyball 
Championship defeating Calicut 
University by six points to five at 
Burdwan on November 16. 
Jiwaji University were placed 
third. 


WRESTLING 

Wind Kesri : Asian cham¬ 
pion Chajidgi Ram of Haiyana 
won the Hind Kesri title at 
Indore on October 29, the con¬ 
cluding day of the live-day 12th 
All-India Wrestling Champion¬ 
ships. 

Chandgi Ram. who had won 
the title before in 1962 and 68, 
was declared the winner when 
his opponent, Dadu Chougle of 
Maharashtra conceded the bout 
after 5 minutes and 23 seconds. 


SWIM.MING 

National Championships : 
Services retained the men’s team 
title with 148 points in the five- 
day National Swimming Cham¬ 
pionships which concluded at 
Madras on November 21. Maha¬ 
rashtra were second with 67 
points and Kerala (36) third. 

The women’s and girls’ team 
championships were retained by 
Maharashtra with 96 and 55 
points respectively, and the boys’ 
title went to Bengal who collect¬ 
ed 77 points. 

In the water polo event. Ser¬ 
vices won the championship for 
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the first time when they beat 
Railways, 5-3. 

M.S. Rana of the Services 
and Smitha Desai of M<iharash- 
tra proved to be most outstand¬ 
ing swimmers winning six gold 
medals each. 

The seven new national re¬ 
cords, with the previous best 
given in brackets, were : 

100 m. backstroke for boys: 
Asis Das (Benj^al). 1 m. 12*3 s. 
(I nr. 12 6 s. by Talwalkar of 
Maharashtra). 

100 m. butterfly for hoys : 
M. Modi (Maharashtra), 1 m. 

11 4 s. (1 m. 11 -5 s. by T. Khatau 
of Maharashtra). 

4(X) m. individua! medley 
relay : T. Khatau (Maharashtra) 
5 m. 31 2 s. (own record of 5 m. 
35-5 s.). 

4 x 200 m. free style : Ser¬ 
vices. 9 m. Ib d s. (own record, 
9 m. 19 s.). 

1(X) m. butterfly : Yong Shi 
Chin (Maharashtra), 1 m. 05'3 
s. (1 m. 06-3 s. by Kaniail Singh 
of Services). 

4x100 m. medley relay: 
Services, 4 m. 37‘8 s. (own. 4 m. 
39-4 s.). 

100 m. breaststroke : Nitisha 
Gill (Punjab), 1 in. 35 s. (1 m. 
36’4 s. by S. De.shpandc of 
Maharashtra). 

Too Old At 18 ; Austra¬ 
lian swimming star Karen Moms 
has announced her retirement. 
At 18, Karen considers she is 
now too old for top-class swim¬ 
ming. 

“In most sports at 18 you are 
just starting off, but in swimming 
it’s different’’ she said at Sydney 
on November 19. During her 
11 years competitive swimming, 
she was world record-holder for 
800 metres freestyle, had won 
three Commonwealth gold me¬ 
dals and was regarded Australia’s 
leading woman swimmer, till 
the advent of Shane Gould, 
world’s topmost swimmer at the 
Munich Olympic Games. 


GOLF 

World Cup : Taiwan with¬ 
stood tremendous pressure to 
win the World Cup Golf Cham¬ 
pionship by two strokes from 
Japan at Melbourne on Novem¬ 
ber 12. 


CYCLING 

World Marks : A 28-year- 
old housewife, Mrs. Maria 
Cressari, shattered the world 
women’s records in 10 kilo¬ 
metres and 20 kilometres at 
Mexico Cily on November 23. 
She covered 10 kilometres m 14 
minutes 19 90 samnds break¬ 
ing the world mark of 14 minutes 

27 seconds by Luxemburg’s 
Elsy Jacob at Milan in 1958. 
Mrs. Cressari covered 20 kilo¬ 
metres in 28 minutes 51 40 se¬ 
conds, improving the record of 

28 minutes 52 40 seconds set by 
Britain’s Fbryl Burton at Mihui 
in I960. 


POLO 

vSiidan Cup : Indian Army 
renewed their lease cm the Sudan 
Polo Cup for ;uiolln:r year with 
a 4-2 victory over British Army 
team at Delhi on November 22 
Indian Army had won by 5-3 
last year in Britain, 

Prithi Singh Cup : Presi¬ 
dent’s Bodyguiird stormed to an 
eigiil-goals-to-five win over Delhi 
Polo Club in the final of the 
Priihi Singh C up at New Delhi 
on November 5. 

SPORTS PROMOTION 

Rs. 150-Crore Plan : About 
Rs. 1.50 crores would be spent in 
the next five years on promo¬ 
tion of sports and games and 
improving coaching and train¬ 
ing facilities. This announcc- 
ntent was made at Delhi on No¬ 
vember 18 by General P.P 
Kumaramangalam, Chairman of 
the All-India Council of Sports. 

(M.L.K.) 
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Gandhian Thought 



It was 24 years ago that the 
assassin’s hand struck down the 
mortal frame of Mohsaidas 
Karamchand Gandhi. During 
these years, the people whom he 
had led in their struggle against 
foreign rule have drifted farther 
and farther away from what he 
stood for and sought to put 
into practice as long as he lived. 
Whereas he'stood for peaceful 
mass action to seek redress for 
administrative wrongs and po¬ 
pular grievances, w'e find young 
India falling a prey to the spirit 
of violence. While he advocat¬ 
ed limitation of needs as the 
only way to individual happi¬ 
ness as'w'cll as national pros¬ 
perity, India to-day is fast head¬ 
ing towaids developing into a 
consumption-oriented acquisi¬ 
tive society. In this context, 
it would be pertinent to recollect 
how he vvairted his countrymen 
to remember him and what he 
stood for. 

'Gandhiji was an inveterate 
experimenter with truth and 
even at the cost of appearing to 
be inconsistent, would always 
say only that which apjwarcd to 
him as the truth at a given mo¬ 
ment. He made truth his life¬ 
long companion and sole guide. 

He claimed only to follow 
and rraresent the truth .as he 
raised it. He made it clear 
times without number that he 
represented no new truths- -and 
hence had no new set of beliefs 
to offer. All th.at he claimed 
was that he threw new light on 
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Gandhi on Gandhism 


“Ac/ Gandhism be destroyed if it stands for error. 
Truth and ahimsa will never be destroyed, hut if Gandhism 
is another name for sectarianism, it deserves to he destroy¬ 
ed. If I were to know, after my death, that what / stood 
for had degenerated into sectarianism, I should be deeply 
pained." 


many an old truth. And. with 
that too he laid down a jiecos- 
sary pre-condition viz., that 
“no one need follow it (my 
advice) unless it appeals to his 
head and lieart. No one who 
has honestly the inner call need 
be deterred from obeying it be¬ 
cause of my advice. In other 
words, it appl'cs only to those 
who are not conscious of any 
inner call and who have fiiith 
in my riper experience and 
soundness of juiigcment.” 

He repudiated all sugges¬ 
tions that it was ever his inten¬ 
tion to found a sect. In fact, 
he was against all sectarianism. 
He said, “Let no one stty that he 
is a follower of G;-ndhi. It is 
enouglr that I should be my own 
follower. I know what an in¬ 
adequate follower I am of my¬ 
self, for I cannot live up to the 
convictions 1 stmid for." He 
cautioned the workers of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangli against the 
danger of their organization 
deteriorating into a sect. Fear¬ 
ing that they may after his 
dCitth. seek guidance from his 
waitings, he advised them to 
cremate his waitings wdth his 
body, because he said, “Wluit 1 
have done will endure, not what 
I have said .and written.” 

This accent on practice 
rather than precept breathes 
through all that Gandhiji said 
or did. He held that the best 
means of propixgating what was 
called “Gandhian ideologv’” was 
not to preach it through books 


.and Jicw'spapcrs, but to live ac¬ 
cording to the principles of 
tnith and non-viobnee advocat¬ 
ed by him. 

He described those who 
agreed w'ith his way of thinking 
and ideals as his “fellow- 
pilgrinas. fellow'-students, fellow- 
seekers, fellow-workc!'..” and not 
as his followers. In fact, with 
his essenti.al humility, he never 
arrogated any superiority to his 
person. He said, “Cleave not 
to my name but cleave to the 
principles, mcjisure every one of 
your .activities by that standard 
and face fearlessly every prob¬ 
lem that arises.” Even to such 
as cho,se to follow his ideology, 
his advice was that the highest 
honour they could do him was 
to enforce in their lives the pro¬ 
gramme he stood for or to resist 
him to the utmost if they did 
not belie\c in it. 

That he abhorred the idea 
of a personality cult being built 
aroujid his name would be 
abundantly clear from his atti¬ 
tude to the title ‘Mahatma’ 
commonly used with his nante. 
He did not like blind adoration. 
Instead 1 e cahed for intelligent 
.appreciation of what he stood 
for. 

All his life, Gandhiji claimed 
to have been growing from truth 
to truth, and that is what he 
wanted those who had .affinity 
of thought with him to do. not 
by reading what he had written, 
nor by hearing what he had said, 
(Conrd. on pof'e 342) 
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Group D iscus sion 

Planning Must Start at the Grass Roots Level 

"H'e do not solve our problems unless »'£■ activize the base of 
Indian society, which means millions and millions of villagers, millions 
of workers and small earners, unemployed people and people on the land. 
They are the base of the Indian society. By grappling with the problem from 
the top, we may gradually draw people away from those lower layers into 
the middle layers, hut the base is not really affected. Once iiv activitize it 
and make it dynamic, the progre.ss of India will be rapid." 

-Jawahari-.m. Nhhru 


No. 1. Friends ! Planned 
economic development has 
beeji going on in India for more 
than two decades now. Yet. 
according to a recently-pulv- 
lishcd document entitled To¬ 
wards an Approach to the Fifth 
Plan there arc ev<*n now at 
least twenty tw'o crores of 
I^ople living below the poverty 
line in this coiuitry, and it 
will take them another 30 to 
50 years to reach a reasonable 
minimum consumption level 
which has been ti.\cd at Rs. 
20 per capita per month. This 
is a dismal outlook indeed 
and to my mind, it does not 
reflect well on the organization 
and methods of economic pla.n- 
ing in the country. In my 
opinion, one of the very obvious 
drawbacks from which the 
process of planning in India 
suffers is that our formulations 
arc more theoretical than prac¬ 
tical. We are told the main 
target of the planners’ attack 
is rural poverty, but they wage 
the battle against it sitting in 
plush, air-conditioned offices 
with the help of data the genu¬ 
ineness of which can be accepted 
only with a pinch of salt. They 
have seldom, if ever, taken the 
trouble of going out and seeing 
things for themselves. The 
only glimpses they have of the 
rural poor whom they set out 
to help are through jungles of 
facts and figures of dubirms 
credibility. That is the main 
reason why they have singularly 
failed even to arouse popular 


cjithiisiasm for their handi¬ 
work, much less securing the 
people's participation in the 
effort. It isconvmon knowledge 
that during the last two decades, 
in spite of our plmincrs' 
efforts directed at reducing 
dispiirities of income juid wealth, 
the rich have grown richer and 
the poor poorer. That is 
nothing but a colossal failure 
of the system of planning we 
have in this coimtry. T he 
reason is (hat many of our 
leaders, in their self-righteous 
way, have persisted in think¬ 
ing that dynamism somehow 
starts from the top and seeps 
to the bottom. That may be 
true of a small enterprise butii 
certainly cannot and does not 
hold good in the ciiso of a demo¬ 
cracy which has im over¬ 
whelmingly rural population. 
The basic unit of Indian polity 
is the village and any plan of 
economic dcvelopjncnt. to be 
successful in India, must start 
from the village level. 

No. 2. Sir. It is only 
twenty-live years since India 
was able to get rid of centuries 
of economic exploitation. As 
they say, it is a very short period 
indeed in the history of a nation. 
Given even the best of will and 
effort, we could not hope to 
undo the ravages of centuries of 
foreign rule in such a short 
time. It is true that two decades 
of planning has not led us to 
a new millenium, but simul¬ 
taneously, it would be unjust 


to ignore all that has been done. 
It is easy to Gnd fault, rmd T 
shall admit that Mr. No. I 
will fmd many supporters for 
his point of view. But it be¬ 
trays in the main a negative 
way of thinking. He has said 
tJuu planning in this coimtry 
is more theoretical than practi¬ 
cal and that our phmners are 
out of touch with reality. But 
has he made any positive 
suggestion in the lengtjiy haran¬ 
gue he has delivered. All 
that he has said in that way is 
that planning must start from 
the village level. How does he 
know thiit it has been starting 
from some other Itfvcl thus 
far '! Had he Ciirefully gone 
through the recently published 
document on approach to the 
Fifth Plan to which he has 
referred, he would have foimd 
that the whole of it is village- 
oriented. The accent is on 
providing the basic minimum 
needs of the people and thg list 
includes rural water-supply, 
home-sites for landless labour, 
rural roads, rural electrifica¬ 
tion etc. In order to bring 
elementary education within 
reach of children in the villages, 
the planners have recommended 
“a primary school within 
I.S km. and a middle school 
within 5 km. of each village.” 
How else does my able friend 
Mr. No. 1 think that ‘planning 
could be made to start from 
the village-level ? And I 
must confess I have not 
been able to understand quite 
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what the proposition says 
either. Planning in India 
already starts from the grass¬ 
roots level. The calculations 
of our development planners 
are already based on the needs 
of the common man, and the 
plans they prepare are aimed at 
satisfying those needs. If, 
however, what is meant to be 
suggested is that pUuining should 
be decentralised, 1 am afraiil 
I must oppose the suggestion. 
It is only a centrally adminis¬ 
tered pl^ which can ensure 
bahinc^ growtJt all over mid 
promote national integnition. 

I therefore sere no reason why 
the present pattern sliould be 
disturbed at all. 

No. 3. My predecessor 
just now complained that he 
was not very clear in his mind 
about what the proposition 
before us mcfuis. lis metming 
was very well illustrated in a 
pocket cartoon by SudJur Har 
in the Hindustan Tinus a few 
days ago. The cartoon showed 
a poor man asking an expert 
as to why we could not give up 
planned development if it 
meant continuously rising prices. 
That siiowcd the chasm that 
separates the plaiuier and the 
common nuui in this coimtry. 
All that the proposition mcmis 
is that this chasm should lie 
bridged, and tluit tJie only way of 
doing that is to decentralise 
planning. That is the only way 
in which the planners can hope 
to ^ure the active participa¬ 
tion of tlie Indian people as a 
whole. The centralised plan¬ 
ing with which we are so 
familiar is something imposed 
from above, without any 
grass-roots. As compared to 
that, if plmmuig is decentralised, 
it can surely prove a more effect¬ 
ive instrument for quick and 
meaningful socio-economic 
transformation because of the 
greater involvement of the jpeople 
in the formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of the plan. Such 
a plan will reflect a more faith¬ 
ful picture of the people and 


the region concerned. The 
people will be able to claim it 
as “their own” and work it 
with devotion and zest. It 
will also help to loosen the 
stranglehold of the Centre on 
the States and make for more 
harmonious Centre-State re¬ 
lationships. I don’t say de- 
i^entralisation will be roses, 
roses all the way. It has its 
disadv.'tntagcs and those are 
hound to be felt if ajid when 
such a scheme of things is put 
into effect. But on the w'hole. 
the advantages flowing from 
decentralisation would be 
greater. By decenlralisaiion 
1 don't mean that instead of 
being left to the Centre, the 
task should be entrusted to the 
Slate Govemnients. 1 take the 
word to mean that the plan 
should be rmide a pyramidical 
.slruciuic, starting from the 
wide base offered by village 
panchayals and gettijig thinner 
as it gties upward so that the 
Centre is left with only a mini¬ 
mal role to play. That is my 
conception of planning from 
the grass-roots and 1 am sure 
there is everything to be said 
in its favour. 

No. 4. I must thank Mr. 
No. for taking the trouble 
ol’placing the proposition before 
us in the proper perspective. 
He has put across the ease for 
decentralisation of planning 
in India very eloquently. But 
I am afraid he has just glossed 
over the ha.rards inherent in 
such a course bing adopted. 
The pyramidical structure he 
visualizes will crash before it 
is built. It will inevitably 
lead to regionalisation of plan- 
nijtg and result in economic 
incohesion. As our experience 
with linguistic redistribution 
should have taught us, autonomy 
in economic affairs at the Stale- 
level may also encourage sepa¬ 
ratist tendencies and we may 
well find the different States 
masquerading as separate 
nations without juiy inherent 
sense of partnership in the co¬ 


operative venture of building a 
united, prosperous India. De¬ 
centralised plans are also likely 
to encounter difficulties for 
lack of foreign aid, as also for 
luck of the pooled expertise 
that is now available for the 
task in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. in centralised planning, 
there arc a number of other 
advantages which we cannot 
afford to lose. It makes for 
better rcsourcc-mobilization 
because the ri<.h states have 
to share their resources with the 
poor States, not only in money 
but also in essential supplies 
like foodgrains etc. I do not 
see how the advantages of de¬ 
centralization can outweigh the 
merits of the prevailing system. 
The cha.sm betw'een our plan¬ 
ners and the common nuaji to 
which Mr. No. 3 has invited 
altentioji is there I admit. 
But then we must also admit 
that in part that chasm has been 
created by a general tendency 
amo.ng our people to take things 
easy. Progress pre-supposes 
toiling and tears, but unfortu¬ 
nately our people arc not pre¬ 
pared for that. No wonder 
they remain steeped in poverty 
even after two decades of plan¬ 
ned economic development. 
It is the people :ind not the 
planners who are to blame 
for that state of affairs. As 
lojtg as our people continue to 
suffer from that sort of endemic 
apathy mid lethargy, it would 
be foolhardy to e.xpect them to 
participate either in the process 
of pUmnitig or in the execution 
of development plans. The 
malady will be cured of itself 
when the planners place before 
them a realistic vision of a 
brighter future for which they 
should feel inspired to work. 
Till such time as that realiza¬ 
tion comes, we had better not 
try to start planning from the 
grass-roots level. 

No. 5. Friends! I am 
sure neither the protagonists 
of centralised plaiming nor the 
iContd. on page 342 ) 
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Before the Interview Board 


In a Manner of Speaking 

Recently, charges were brought in the Lok Sabha that the Union Public 
Service Commission rejected many candidates who were not well-connected on 
the ground that their English pronunciation was not good, even though they 
were otherwise brilliant and had fared extremely well in the written test. The 
candidate figuring in the interview reproduced below answers to that description. 
See how the Members react to him. 


[The youngman who comes 
into view as the door opens has 
what may be called a homespun 
personality. He is wearing a 
khadi bushcoat, white pants and 
Peshawari chappals. He has in¬ 
telligent looks, and is fair-com- 
plexioned, well-built and tall. 
But the expression on his face 
betrays some trepidation. It looks 
as if he is over-awed uy' can¬ 
not say whether it is because of 
the importance he attaches to the 
occasion or the unfamiliar sur¬ 
roundings having an unsettling 
effect on him. He comes for¬ 
ward hesitatingly, not sure in 
which direction to look, feeling 
all the more uncomfortable as he 
is watched by the Members. He 
is virtually tongue-tied.] 

Chairman : (smiling at him 
and in an encouraging tone) Come 
on. You are Mr. Rachna Ram. 
Aren’t you ? 

Candidate ; (almost jumps 
with a start, then joining his palms 
in a gesture of salutation) Yes, 
Sar. My name is Rachna Ram. 
Thank you Sar. 

(there is an awkwardpau.se) 

A Member : (extending a 
hand) We are very glad to see 
you here, Mr. Ram. 

(instead of taking the proffered 

hand, the candidate again 
joins his palms) 

Chairman : ( reassuringly ) 

Well, Mr. Rachna Ram. You 
caimot ke^ standing all the 
while, (indicating a chair) Please 
sit down. 
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Candidate : (looks s o m e- 
what relieved) Thank you. Sar. 
(perches himself on the edge of 
the seat with one elbow on the 
table). 

A Member : Now ! Make 
yourself comfortable and relax. 

Candidate : (squirms a lit¬ 
tle) 1 am quite all right, Sar. 
Thank you. 

Member ; (amiably) You 
are not going to nui away ? 
Are you ? Sit with your back 
to the chair. 

(the candidate .silently re¬ 
adjusts his posture but his 
face has reddened) 

Member : (looking the can¬ 
didate in the eye) You look 
scared, (with mock .seriousness) 
You are quite safe here, Sar. 

(Members laugh . the candi¬ 

date looks puzzled for a while 
but then joins the laughter and 
this helps to make the at¬ 
mosphere a little less heavy) 

Chairman : Why should he 
lie scared ? He is quite a bril¬ 
liant youngman. Have a look 
at the marks-sheet. 

(Members look at the papers 
before them) 

A Member : (looking ad¬ 
miringly at the candidate) First 

class marks in ail subjects.a 

versatile genius I must say. 

Another Member : And then 
he belongs to a backward area. 

Member ; (looking surpris¬ 
ed) Is that so ? To which 
place do you belong Mr. Rachna 
Ram ? 


Candidate ; (settled down 
by now) I belong to Mangwal, 
Sar in the Kangra district of 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Another Member ; (with a 
little annoyance) Excuse me, Mr. 
Ram. But the word is Sir (rolls 
the ‘r’) and not Saar, as you say 
every time. It is very jarring... 
almost offensive. 

Candidate : (feeling genuine¬ 
ly sorry) 1 am sorry. I know my 
pro-noun-ciation is sometimes 
wrong. Please excuse me for 
that. 

Member : Where were you 
educated ? 

Candidate : (with an uncer¬ 
tain look in his eyes) I went to 

college in Dharamsala, S. 

(cuts himselfshort) 

Member : (as if his worst 
fears have come true) That’s it. 
(after a pause) What is your 
father ? 

Candidate : My father is a 
teacher. 

(Members look at each other) 

Member ; (with a rather 
spurious enthusiasm) it goes to 
his credit that he could give you 
good education. 

Candidate : (with feelings of 
respect) 1 owe everything to him. 

Member : (with almost a 
sneer) Dharamsala must be a 
small town. 

Candidate : Yes. S.It 

is a small town. 

Member : (with a stony 
stare) You must be having 
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many friends there I 

Candidate : Not many. 
Only a few. 

Member : Have you been 
to any other place except 
Dharamsala ? 

Candidate : Yes, S a r. 1 
have been to Kangra, Pathankot, 
Amritsar. 

Another Member : Is this 
your first visit to Delhi ? 

Candidate : Yes, Sar. (win¬ 
ces as the word again escapes 
his Ups) 

Member; How do you like 
the place ? 

Candidate ? (trying to he 
polite) It is very good. 

Member ; What is so good 
about it ? 

Candidate ; (trying to think). 
The bazars and roads are very 

beautiful.but it is also very 

confusing.) 

Member : Don’t you feel 
like the countrymousc here ? 

Candidate '.(looksa little 
puzzled) Yes. I have read that 
story, (face reddens) 

Member; (rather con¬ 
temptuously) I don’t know whe¬ 
ther you stand any chance of 
being selected here but in case 
you are selected, I am sure you 
will have the same feeling. 

Candidate; (a little pro¬ 
voked) But I am sure I can do as 

good a job as anyone else. 

• 

Member ; (as if pitying the 
candidate) But my dear boy ! 
Before you cim be asked to do 
a job, you must belong. Can’t 
you imderstand that ? 

Candidate : (in the same 
tone) I am afraid I don’t un¬ 
derstand that, Sar. 

Member ; (in a condescend¬ 
ing manner) You come from a 
small place. 

Candidate : (visibly nettled 
by this time) Are you going to 
hold that against me ? 

Chairman : Certainly not, 
January, 1973 


Mr. Rachna Ram. 1 can as¬ 
sure you on that point. 

(silence for a few seconds) 

Chairman : Now will you 
tell us, Mr. Rachna Ram which 
was your best subject ? 

Candidate : (in a voice lack¬ 
ing all enthusiasm) I think I 
liked public administration best. 

(Members look up rather 
surprised) 

A Member ; How is a pub¬ 
lic administrator subjected to 
political control ? 

Candidate ; A public ad¬ 
ministrator has to work for the 
political objectives for which a 
particular administration is 
established. To that extent he 
is subject to political control. 

Member ; Do you agree 
with the idea that an adminis¬ 
trator should be politically 
“committed”. 

Candidate ; (after some 
thought) I believe an adminis¬ 
trator should be politically com¬ 
mitted to the extent that he has 
to be sincere in the implementa¬ 
tion of the policies decided 
upon by political leaders. 

Member ; What if those 
policies happen to be in con¬ 
flict with his own convictions ? 

Candidate ; His own con¬ 
victions must not colour his 
fmtetioning. 

Another Member ; Well. 
Mr. Ram. Is all ^ou know of 
the subject derived from books 
or do you try to keep in touch 
otherwise also ? 

Candidate ; (after a pause) 

I try to get and read whatever 
is published from time to time. 
But Dharamsala is such a small 
place. 

Member ; (obvioasly pleased) 
Just as 1 said a little while ago. 
Have you seen the report of die 
Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission ? 

Candidate ; Not the whole 
of it. I have seen it in parts 
only. 


Member: Did you read 
what the President had to say 
the other (ky about the role of 
the administrator in India. 

Candidate : (enthusiastically) 
Yes. I saw it in the Times of 
India. 

Member : What did the 
President say ? 

Candidate ; (trving to re¬ 
member) I can’t recollect the 
whole report, but he did em¬ 
phasize that our administrators 
should no longer look upon 
themselves as hurra sahibs. 

Member ; What do you 
think he meant by that ? 

Candidate ; In fact he made 
his meaning quite clear. He 
said that administrators should 
live with the people, understand 
what they want and help them. 

Another Member ; What in 
vour opinion is the best way of 
doing that ? 

Candidate ; ( aggressively ) 
I may be e.xcused for saying 

that.But I think the best way 

is that instead of belonging with 
each other, administrators must 
try to belong with the people. 

(Members e.xchange glances) 

Another Member ; But Jiow 
will they be able to function 
unless they maintain their dig¬ 
nity ? 

Candidate ; They will cer¬ 
tainly not lose their dignity by 
coming closer to the people. 

Member ; In what jnanner 
would you want to see adminis¬ 
trators coming olos«jr to the peo¬ 
ple ? 

Candidate ; ( after s o m e 
thought) They should first of 
all give up their obsession with 
an Oxford accent, and learn to 
speak in the people’s language. 

(There is at least one Member 

looking angrily in the di¬ 
rection of the candidate) 

Member ; How does that 
help ? 

Candidate ; Why, Sar. Tliat 
IS the only \vay the administra- 
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tion can identify itself with the 
people. 

Member : Can you illus¬ 
trate your point with an exam¬ 
ple ? 

Candidate ; Yes, Sar. Take 
the Ciise of an illiterate peasant. 
Today lie feels lost in a govern¬ 
ment office where all business is 
transacted in English. But when 
he finds people there speaking 
his own language, he will cer¬ 
tainly feel more reassured. 

Chairman : Very good, Mr. 
Rachna Rant. 

Candidate ; (glowing with 
satisfaction) Thank you. Sir. 

Chairman : Thank you. 
You may go now. 

(Candidate gets up, Joins his 
palms in salutation and leaves, 
this time with a confident 
gait and with a smile lighting 
up his face) 

Critical Assessment 

The candidate is obviously 
nervous a.s he comes before the 
Board. He may also be feeling inhi¬ 
bited because of his rather simple 
apt^arance which may not be exactly 
fitting in with the surroundings in 
which he finds himself. The Mem¬ 
bers also have not missed the detail. 
Even so, they try to put him at ease 
and make him feel at home. The 
joke on his pronunciation had its 
importance. Had the candidate been 
put out at that, he could have been 
marked down as lacking in a 
sense of humour. But the situation 
is saved as he joins the laugh at his 
own expense. He is also able to take 
an admonition on that score in good 
spirit. 

The candidate is frank and 
straightforward in the recital of his 
background. This should go to his 
credit though some eyebrows are 
raised. One member even betrays 
his disappointment when he pro¬ 
ceeds to tell the candidate that the 
latter does not belong. By this time 
the candidate has sensed that his 
background is somehow weighing 
against him. He faces the challenge 
bravely and questions the unspoken 
criteria which inform the Members’ 
judgment. His quer>' makes the 
Members give up that line of talk 
and the interview veers round to the 
candidate’s academic interests. 
Answering the questions he cannot 
resist the temptation of having a 


couple of digs at his interlocutors. 
He should have avoided the tempta¬ 
tion or managed to put it across 
with mote finesse. 

A creditable perfonnance on 
the whole, though most of the time 
it is the Board more than the candi¬ 
date that is on test. 

Gandhi on Gandhism 

(Contd. from page 337) 
but by actual experience. He 
never claimed infallibility, never 


advocates of decentralising the 
process would insist that plan¬ 
ning is ar end in itself. It is 
an exercise imdertaken with a 
sp^ific purpose in view. In 
the case of India that purpose 
is to bring into being an egali¬ 
tarian society, to ensure social 
justice and to provide a minimum 
standard of living for the man 
with the lowest income. When 
we say that planning should 
begin at the grass-roots level, 
I fake It to mean that the pro¬ 
cess should begin with the people 
whose lot is sought to be imp¬ 
roved thereby. The biggest 
challenge that faces ow plan¬ 
ners at the present moment is 
that of growing unemployment. 
We may be lacking in material 
resources but we have certainly 
got an abujidanec of manpower 
resources, and quite a lot of those 
resources are going waste. There¬ 
fore the chajige most needed in 
the planning process in our coun¬ 
try is to draw up manpower- 
based plans rather than plans 
based on the availability of 
other resources like money, 
raw materials, power etc. As 
long as there is unemployment, 
our planners must be held guilty 
of allowing our most valuable 
resources to go waste. Man¬ 
power constitutes the grass¬ 
roots from which the plant of 
prosperity has to grow, and if 
we suffer those grass-roots to 
wither away, there is something 
obviously wrong somewhere. 
It is not so much a question of 


made a conscious effort to ap¬ 
pear consistent, and never tried 
to bind down his followers to 
a set ideological pattern. He 
was against all isms and dogma,' 
and wanted everyone to work 
for his own salvation, accord¬ 
ing to his own lights, because he 
knew that the noblest ideal can 
survive only if it is sustained by 
inner strength. 


centralisation or decentralisa¬ 
tion. It is a question of chang¬ 
ing our priorities so that we can 
get rid of the paradox of poverty 
in the midst of plenty. What 
we have been doing so far is 
watering the leaves without 
caring for (he roots. The pro¬ 
position before us is a call to 
start watering (he roots so tluvi 
the whole tree can growhciilthy 
and sti ong. 1 h c r c is 

no escape from the fact that 
henceforth the empJrasis in our 
plans has to be on the full utili¬ 
zation of our wealth of man¬ 
power rather tlian on the maxi¬ 
mum exploitation of other 
resources while able-bodied 
men languish and die for 
having nothing to do. .My 
friend Mr. No. 4 has 
rightly berated our coxmtrymen 
for a certain distaste for 
work shown by them. But 
our planners have to find ways 
in which all able-bodied persons 
are put to work. For instance, 
it is not difficult to find how 
many able-bodied persons in a 
certain village or town are 
without job. Thereafter we 
have to find something they 
can do to improve their village 
or towm and also earn a living 
into the bargain. That is the 
way which Gandhiji advocated 
and that is the way in which 
planning can have its impact 
on the grass-roots level in our 
society. I am sure all of us 
here will agree that that is what 
we must start doing right away. 


Planning Must Start at the Grass Roots Level 

(Contd. from page 339) 
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Expected Essay 


The Indian Ocean—Target of 
International Strategy 


{I.A.S. 1972) 


vyriTH the end of the second 
W world war, the idea that 
Europe was somehow the centre 
of the world went out of fashion. 
The emergence of the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union as the new 
super-powers and the decline of 
colonialism in Asia and Africa 
brouglit about fitr-reaching 
chiingcs in the global strategic 
situation. Witli the passage of 
time, further developments e.g. 
the rise of China as a major 
w'orld power, the escalation of 
the conflict in Vietnam, and the 
closure of the Suez canal in 
1967 added to the complexity 
of the situation. One of the 
results flowing from these 
changes lias been that inter¬ 
national rivalries for gaining a 
foothold in the Indian Ocean 
have beoome very intense. 

As a matter of fact, the In¬ 
dian Ocean has always liecn a 
hotbed of such rivalries, be¬ 
cause throughout known history 
it has occupied an important 
place in international trade. In 
ancient times it provided the 
routes for the vast commercial 
traf^c between India and her 
trading partners in the east and 
the west. It also saw great 
Indian sea-captains setting out 
towards Indo-China and tire 
group of islands now known as 
Indonesia to lay the foimdations 
of new empires. Nearer our 
tiroes, between the fifteenth and 
the eigliteenth centuries, it wit¬ 
nessed a prolonged struggle 
among the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French ajid the 
British to gain mastery of its 
traffic lanes which promised 
control of the rich spice-trade 
of the east. It was the British 


who came out victorious in the 
end and Britisli imperial 
strategists conceirtrated on 
guarding the entrances to the 
Indian Ocean with powerful 
naval bases at Singapore, Aden 
and in South Africa. 

As long as India was the 
bastion of the British empire 
in the east, the Indian Ocean 
remained a British lake. But 
during the Iasi two decades and 
more, the gradual decline of the 
Britisli influence and presence 
in the east, the post-war troi^- 
formation in the strategy and 
techniques of naval warfare and 
the rise of new centres of power 
in the w'orld has made a lot of 
difl'ercnce. 

The present search for vant¬ 
age positions in the Indian 
Ocean can be traced roughly to 
the late sixties when the Suez 
route was closed and a drastic 
reduction of British naval pre¬ 
sence in the region cu<t of Suez 
w'as in the offing. The first to 
join the race were the British 
themselves. They were faced 
with the necessity of leaving 
Singapore and Aden mainly be¬ 
cause they could not afford the 
expense of maintaining the naval 
bases tlierc. But at the same time 
they were greatly apprehensive 
about otjiors, particularly the 
Soviet linion replacing them. 
That was why when some time 
in 1968, three Soviet warships 
visited India to hand over some 
small vessels to the IndiiUi navy, 
and later paid some culls on the 
African coast also, a scare went 
up in Whiteitall. The British 
press described the Russian con¬ 
tingent as a ‘fleet’ and there was 


talk of a ‘growing Soviet naval 
presence’ in tlic Indian Ocean 
threatening the sea-lane round 
the Cape. 

To combat the supposed 
menace, Britain sought the help 
of racialist South Africa. Speak¬ 
ing on the subject in the Cora- 
monw'ealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference held in Singapore in 
January 1971, Mr. Edward 
Heath, the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter said, ‘"nie development of 
the Soviet pow'cr in the Indian 
Ocean has been considerable, 
and the historian looking bac’t; 
will think it remarkable that 
wliat the Russian empire tried 
to acJiicve for (50 3 'ear^ -to 
expMd into warm waters—was 
achieved by the Soviet Union 
in five years. .As far as Britain 
is concerned, the arrangement 
under which we work in the 
Indian Oc:an with the other 
naval Power there, is the Sinions- 
towat agreement, and it is im¬ 
portant to us that tliis should be 
maintained aiul me port snoiild 
be there.'’ Inte.resiingly. just 
as Mr. Heath was saying those 
words, five Soviet sliips were 
passing within clear view of the 
Singapore island. 

But the tJicsis propounded 
by Mr. lle.ath was refuted in a 
report entitled 'Indian Ocean in 
Soviet Policy published by the 
Institute of Strategic Studies, 
London, in 1972. According 
to the report, routine Soviet 
naval vigilance in the Indian 
Occiin was dictated by the deve¬ 
lopment of the Polaris A3 mis¬ 
sile with which western sub¬ 
marines could launch an attack 
against the Soviet Union from 
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the Indian Ocean. The report 
also said that with the closure 
of the Suez route, Russian 
ships had to undertake a long 
sail from Vladivostok on the 
Pacific to reach the Indian Ocean 
and therefore the Soviet Navy 
was obliged to maintain a per¬ 
manent presence in the area. 
The report also disclosed that 
small Soviet naval forces were 
paying occasional visits to the 
Indian Ocean, but Moscow knew 
that no Indian Ocean member 
of the Commonwealth regarded 
the small Soviet presence as a 
threat. The view was also shar¬ 
ed by the U.S.A. Even so, 
Britain was able to get the Ame¬ 
ricans to share the Diego Garcia 
atoll base with the British R rces. 

If the super-powers them¬ 
selves, or the littoral States of 
the Indian Ocean or others 
concerned were in any doubt 
about the dangers of super- 
power confrontation in the 
region, such dangers were clear¬ 
ly brought home to all in the 
situation tliat developed follow¬ 
ing the despatch of a U.S. naval 
task force to the Indian Ocean 
at the height of the Indo-Pak 
conflict in December, 1971. Fol¬ 
lowing that near-disaster, it is 
learnt that the Soviet Union 
and the U.S.A. reached agree¬ 
ment in February 1972 not to 
expand their present minimal 
forces in the Indian Ocean. 

The permanent Russian 
naval presence in the region in 
1972 consisted of 14 naval ves¬ 
sels. mooring buoys on Fortune 
Bank near the Seychelles, a 
string of small buoys along the 
East Africaji coast, oceano¬ 
graphic survey facilities on So¬ 
cotra island, and port of call 
arrangements with Aden and 
Mauriliirs for Russian trawlers 
and intelligence ships. In ad¬ 
dition, the Soviet Union has 
aircraft basing and transit 
rights in some countries. As 
against that, from January 1972, 
the U.S.A. charged its Seventh 
Fleet, with vastly increased figlit- 
ing capacity, to patrol the entire 


region from the Seychelles in the 
West to Australia in the east. The 
U.S.A. has also taken over the 
former British base at Bahrein 
to co-ordinate its activities with 
its Cento allies like Pakistan and 
Iran. 

Not intending to be left be¬ 
hind, Britain nuiin tains a com¬ 
munications network called 
Skynei covering the entire In¬ 
dian Ocean area. In addition, 
it keeps small naval forces in the 
Persian Gulf and Singapore, and 
enjoys naval facilities at Mom¬ 
basa, Mauritius and Malagasy. 
The Diego Garcia base, when 
completed in 1974, will provide 
emergency fuel stores for British 
and U.S. aircraft and naval 
vessels. The French are busy 
expanding their naval presence 
at Diego Suarez in Madagascar 
into a permanent Indian Ocean 
flotilla. Anglo-French presence 
on the East African coast is 
l^ing maintained for providing 
succour in case of need to racist 
and colonialist regimes like those 
in South Africa, Angola, Mo¬ 
zambique and Rhodesia, and to 
counteract the possible increase 
of a Chinese military and naval 
presence in Tanzania in the face 
of the deteriorating situation 
in Uganda which bids fair to 
infect Tanzania and Kenya 
also in the foreseeable future. 

All this manoeuvring on the 
part of big powers has justi¬ 
fiably created misgivings in the 
minds of those guiding the 
affairs of the States in the region. 
Take the case of India. She oc¬ 
cupies a central and dominant 
location in the Indian Ocean 
area. She has never subscribed 
to the concept of a balance of 
power. nor endorsed the idea 
that there is a vacuum to be 
filled in the Indian Ocean. On 
the other hand she has always 
held that the countries in the 
region should develop enough 
strength of their own to be able 
to ensure peace in the region. 
This line of thinking is emi¬ 
nently reasonable because peace 
in the region is vital for the na¬ 


tional self-interest of all coun¬ 
tries the frontiers of which touch 
the Indian Ocean or are conti¬ 
guous to it. But if India’s se¬ 
curity is ever threatened by one 
or both super-powers jointly 
from the direction of the sea, 
there is little she would be able 
to do to ward off the threat. Her 
only hope would lie in the two 
super-powers playing a mutually 
deterrent role. 

India has, therefore enthu¬ 
siastically supported every move 
in favour of the Indian Ocean 
being declared a peace-zone. 
Such a call was given at the sum¬ 
mit conference of non-aliped 
nations held in Lusaka in Sep¬ 
tember 1970. The Conference 
called on all States to “respect 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, from which great power 
rivalries and competition as well 
as bases conceived in the context 
of such rivalries and competi¬ 
tion are excluded.” The call 
was repeated in the 26th General 
Assembly session of the U.N.O., 
where Ceylon moved a resolu¬ 
tion calling upon the great 
powers to enter into immediate 
consultations with the littoral 
States of the Indimt Ocean to 
explore ways and means of halt¬ 
ing the further escalation and 
expansion of their naval presence 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Although the resolution was 
passed with 61 votes in favour 
W a sipificant feature of the 
pattern of voting was that none 
of the big powers nor fheit 
client states supported the move. 
China, however, (which was not 
rqtresented in the 26th U.N. 
General Assembly session) ex¬ 
pressed in 1972 her ‘resolute 
support’ for the proposal. It is 
eminently desirable and in the 
interests of global peace that th« 
Indian Ocean shotild be recog¬ 
nised as a peace zone. But thai 
is hardly possible unless tin 
countries of the region unite ir 
that behalf and so induce th< 
big powers to volxmtarily dis 
mantle the facilities they an 
building in the region. 
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Q. 1. (a) W h a'tTare” the 
assurances given to'* the citi¬ 
zens in the Preamble to the Con¬ 
stitution of India? fines). 

Ans. In the Preamble 
to the Constitution of India 
the citizens of the coimtry arc 
assured of social, economic 
and political justice, liberty 
of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship : Equality 
of status and opportunity: 
and the dignity of the individual. 

(b) (i\ Mention the date 
on uhich the Constitution of 
India came into force. 

Ans. 26th January, 19,50. 

^ Who was the last Go¬ 
vernor General of India? 
Who was the last Viceroy? 

Ans. The last Governor 
General of India was Shri 
C. .Rajagopalachari. The 
last Viceroy was Lord Mount- 
batten. 

(c) (/) What qualifications 
should a person possess in order 
to be eligible for election as 
Vice-President of India? 
What are the factors that render 
a person ineligible for election 
as Vice-President ? (about 
8 lines). 

Ans. In order to be eligible 
for election as Vice-President 
of India, a person must be (/) 
an bidian citizen (ii) not less 
tl^ 35 years of age, and 
(/;/) qualified to be a Member 
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of the Rajya Sabha. If a per¬ 
son docs not fulfil any one or 
more of these conditions, he 
becomes ineligible for the office 
of India’s Vice-President. 
No person holding an office 
of profit under the Govern¬ 
ment of any State or under 
any local or other authority 
subject to the control of such 
governments am I i k e w i s e 
aspire to the Vice-President's 
office. (A person holding th; 
office of President or Vice- 
President of the Union or the 
Governor of a State or a mini- 
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ster in the Central or one of the 
State Govenunents is not 
deemed to bo holding an office 
of prolit for that purpose). 

'{a) Who is the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of India ? 

Ans. Shri Gopal Sw'arup 
Pathak. 

(d) ({) What qualifications 
must a person possess in order 
to be eligible to be registered 
as a voter for elections to the 
Lok Sabha? 

Ans. Every person who 


is a citizen of India and who 
is not less than 21 years of age 
and who is not otherwise dis¬ 
qualified. is entitled to vote at 
the elections of the House of 
the People (and also of the 
Legislative Assembly of the 
States). 

(//) What is the minimum 
age prescribed for election as; 

(i) President of India 
(a) Member of Lok Sabha 
(Hi) Member of Rajyu Sabha. 

Ans. (i) 35 years (ii) 25 
years (Hi) 30 years. 

^(iii) What is the maximum 
membership strength of Lok 
Sabha? 

Ans. 525. 

(f) Who administers the 
oath of office to the following? 

a) President of India (//) 
Governor of a State (Hi) Prime 
Minister of India (iv) Chief 
Minister of a State^, 

Ans. (i) Chief Justice of 
India (ii) Chief Justice of the 
State High Court (Hi) Presi¬ 
dent of India (iv) Governor of 
the State. 

Q. Who were the con¬ 
testing parties in the following 
battles, and who won ? Men¬ 
tion the years in which they 
were fought ? (Attempt any 
six.) 

(a) Chillianwala (b) Haldi- 
ghai (c) First Battle of Panipat 
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(d) Plassey (e) Kalinga (/) 
Marathon (g) The Nile (h) 
Second Battle of Maine (i) 
Waterloo (j) Trafalgar. 

Ads. (a) Chilianwala (1849) 
—Forces of the East India 
Company under Lord Hugh 
Gou^ defeated the Sikhs 
under Sher Singh. 

(b) Battle of Haldighat 

(1576)—^Akbar’s forces headed 
by Raja Man Singh and Asaf 
Khan II defeated Rana Pratap, 
the brave Rajput king who had 
refused to aclmowledge Akbar’s 
suzerainty. 

(c) First Battle of Panipat 
(1526)—^Babar defeated Ibra¬ 
him Lodhi. 

*fd) Battle of Plassey 
(1757)—The English under 
Lord Clive defeated Siraj-ud- 
Daulah supported by the 
French forces. 

(e) Battle of Kalinga 

(261 B.C.)—^Ashoka defeated 
the king of Kalinga. 

(/) B a 111 e of Marathon 
(490 B.C.)—^The Greeks de¬ 
feated the Persians at Athens. 

(g) B a 111 e of the Nile 
(179 8 A.D.)—The British 
fleet under Lord Nelson de¬ 
feated the French fleet and 
eatablished their supremacy 
over the Mediterranean Sea. 

(h) SecMid Battle of Marne— 
was fought on July 15, 1918 
between the Germans and the 
French in world war 1. The 
Germans were defeated. 

(j) B a 111 e of Waterloo 
(1815)-^he British under the 
Duke of Wellington (Sir Arthur 
Wellesley) defeated the French 
under Napoleon. 

(j) B a 111 e of Trafalgar 
( 1 8 0 5)—T he Briti^ fleet 
under Lord Nelson defeated 
the combined French and Spa- 
ni^ fleet. 

Q. 3. (a) W h y a r e the 
fdlowiog dates fanimis in 
Indian history ?•— 

(0 606 A.D. (//) 1680 A.D. 


(Hi) 1707 A.D. (/v) 1885 A.D. 

(v) 1942 A.D. (vi) 16 December, 
1971. 

Ans. (i) 606 A.D. : King 
Harshavardhana, the last 
great Hindu king of northern 
India ascended the throne. 

(n) 1680 A.D. : Death of 
Shivaji, the great Maratha 
warrior. 

(Hi) 1707 A.D. : Death of 
Guru Gobind Singh; also 
death of Aurangzeb. 

(ii’) 1885 A.D. ; The Indian 
National Congress was founded 
by A.O. Hume. 

v tv) 16th December, 1971; 
Surrender of Pakistani forces 
to joint Indo-Bangladesh 
command in Dacca. 

(h) Mention the year of the 
following events : 

(i) Tht outbreak of the 
French Revolution (ii) Acces¬ 
sion of Queen Victoria (Hi) 
Dropping of the first atom 
bomb on Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki (iv) Timur’s invasion of 
India (v) Birth of Shivaji 

(vi) Assassination of Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi. 

Ans. (0 1789 (//) 1837 

(Hi) 1945 (iv) 1398 (v) 1627 
(vi) 1948. 

4. (a) Name the follow¬ 
ing:— 

'^(i) Indian Ambassador to 
thcU.S.S.R. “tn) Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Australia‘l(/7) President 
of Bangladesh (iv) Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Singapore'^v) King of 
Nepal (vi) Dc^sed Cambodian 
Head of State 'XvH) Latest 
recipient of Bharat Ratna 
'^(yiii) ?rime Minister of C^lon 
vf/x) Chirf Election Commis¬ 
sioner of India (x)'lPresident of 
the World Bank (xif' Governor 
of Mysore (xiO Chief Minis¬ 
ter of West Bengal. 

Ans. 't!) K.S. Shclvankar 
(if) William McMahon (HO 
Abu Sayeed Oiaudhtiri (iv) 
Lee Kuan Yew (v) Birrardra 
Bir Bikiam^Shah £>eva (vi) 


Norodom Sihanouk (vii) 
Indira Gandhi (viii) Mrs. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike ( ix) 
Nagendra Singh (x) 
Robert McNamara (jri) M.L. 

S u k h a d i a (xH) Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray. 

(b) Who are the following? 

(/) D.P. Dhar (ii) John 
Marshall (Hi) Pierre Trudeau 
(iv) Anwar Sadat (v) Jack 
Lynch ( vi) Andrei Gromyko 
(vH) Tun Abdul Razak (viii) 

S. Jagannathan (ix) Gunnar 
Jarring (.v) Tclo de Mascaren- 
has (jfi) Henry Kissinger 
(xii) Golda Meir. 

Ans. (0 India’s Minister 
of Planning (ii) Prime Minister 
of New Zealand (Hi) Prime 
Minister of Canada (iv) Presi¬ 
dent of Egypt (v) Prime Minister 
of the Irish Republic (vi) 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union (vii) Prime Minister of 
Malaysia (viii) Governor of 
the Reserve Bank of India 
(ix) U.N. mediator in West 
Asia (x) An Indian freedom- 
fighter (xi) President Nixon’s 
National Security Adviser (xii) 
Prime Minister of Israel. 

Q. 5. (a) Write *a brief 
note on the Indo-Soviet Treaty. 
(Not more than 12 lines.) 

Ans Indo-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship Treaty: was signed 
between India and the Soviet 
Union in August, 1971. It 
provides that both countries 
will act in collaboration to 
strengthen peace in Asia and 
the world. Among the other 
provisions of the treaty are: 

(i) neither country to partici¬ 
pate in a military alliance 
directed against the odier 

(ii) mutual considtations in 
case either country is attacked 

(iii) commitment on the part 
of both countries to increase 
co-op^tion in the economic, 
scientific and technological 
fields and also to expand trade, 
tran^rt and communications 
between them on the basis of 
“most favoured nation*’ treat¬ 
ment for each other. 
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(b) What countries ^ d i d 
dot Prime Minister visit in 
October-November, 1971? 

Ans. Soviet Union, Bel¬ 
gium, Austria, U.K., U.S.A., 
France and West Germany. 

(c) What are the principal 
classical forms of dance in 
India? 

Ans. Bharat N a t y a n^ 
Kathak, Kathakali, Manipuri. 

Q. 6. Name the authors 
of the following books and the 
language in which they are 
written:— 

(a) Harsha Charita (b) 
Republic (r) Ain-i-Akbari 

[d) Ram Charita Manas (<?) 
Father Panchali (/) Anna 
Karenina (^r) Panchali Sapa- 
tham (h) Man and Supenmin 
(/) Around the World in 
Bighty Days (/) Mein Kampf 
%') Anand Math (/) Discovery 
of India. 

Ans. (a) by Bana Bhatt 
in Sanskrit (h) by Plato in 
Greek (c) by Abul Fazl in Per¬ 
sian (d) by Tulasidas in Avadhi 

(e) by Bibhuti Bhushan Ban- 
dyopadliyaya in Bangla (/") 
by Leo Tolstoy in Russian 
fg) by Subramanya Bharati 
in Tamil (/») by George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw in Englisli (/) by 
Jule.s Verne in English (j) 
by Adolf Hitler in German 
(k) by Bankim Chandra Chat- 
tetjee in Bangla (/) by Jawahar 
iLal Nehru in English. 

Q. 7. (n) When and 
where were the last Olympic 
Games held ? Which country 
won the largest nundier of Gold 
Medals ? When and where 
wmild the next Olympic Games 
be held? 

Ans. The last Olympic 
Games were held in August- 
Septmnber 1972 in Munich. 
At the Munich Olympics the 
Soviet Union won the largest 
lumber of gold-medals, viz., 
50. The next Olympic Ganres 
will be held in 1976 in Mon¬ 
treal (Canada), 


(b) With what games/ 
sports are the following associa¬ 
te ?— 

(0 Durand Cup (ii) Ranji 
Trophy (iii) Agha Khan Cup 
(ii) Let (v) Checkmate (v/) 
Link (v/7) Ajit Wadekar (mV) 
Vijay Amrithraj (ix) Suresh 
Goel (x) Prithipal Singh (xi) 
Merdeka Cup. 

Ans. (0 Football (ii) 
Cricket (iii) Hockey (iv) Bad¬ 
minton (r) Chess (vi) Go if 
(vii) Cricket (vi i i) Tennis 
(ix) Badminton (x) Hockey 
(xi) Football. 

(c) For which branch of 
literature or art are the follow¬ 
ing noted? Mention their 
nationality. 

(0 Yehudi Mcnuliin (ii) 
Bertrand Russell (iii) Leonardo 
da Vinci (iv) Ludwig van 
Beethoven. 

Ans. (/) Music -American 
(/7) Philosophy -British (in) 
Sculpture -Italian (iv) iMusic - 
German. 

Q. 8. (a) (i) Where and 
when was the third Non-aligned 
Conference held ? 

Ans. The third Non- 
aligned Summit was held in 
September 1970 in Lusaka, the 
capital of Zambia in Africa. 

(ii) Who was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Conference 7 

Ans. President Kenneth 
Kaiiiida of Zambia was elected 
President of the Conference. 

(iii) Who led the Indian 
delegation ? 

Ans. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India led the 
Indian delegation. 

(b) Name the countries which 
are members of the E.C.M. 

Ans. With eflfect from 
January 1, 1973, the following 
nine countries are members of 
the E.C.M. (i) Denmark (ii) 
Belgium (Hi) France (/r) Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic or West 
Germany ( v) Irish Republic 
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(vi) Italy (vii) Luxemburg 
(viii) Netherlands (ix) U.K. 

(c) Name the five States 
and two Union Territories 
that emerged in North-Eastern 
India as a result of recent re¬ 
organisation. 

Ans. As a result of reorgani¬ 
sation of the north-ej^tern 
states of India in January, 
1972, the following emerged as 
full-fledged states (i) Assam (ii) 
Manipur (iii) Meghalaya (iv) 
Nagaland (v) Tripura. Two 
new Union Territories which 
came into existence^ were (/) 
Arimachal Pradesh and (i7) 
Mizoram. 

(d) What are the States 
forming the new Federation of 
Arab Republic ? 

Ans. (0 Egypt (ii) Libya 
and (iii) Syria. 

(e) Name the Commander of 
the Pakistan Army who sur¬ 
rendered to the Indian Army 
in Bangladesh. 

Ans. Lt. Gen. A. A. K. 
Niazi. 

Q. 9. W'hat do the follow¬ 
ing abbreviations stand for?— 

(fl) N.ATO (h) BENELUX 
(c) E C A F E (d) FAO (e) 
INTUC (f) N I B M A R (g) 
UNCTAD (h) ICAO (/) BBC 
(/) DMK (k) ECG (/) POW. 

Ans. (a) N ort h Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (b) Bel- 
gimn, the Netlierlands and Lux¬ 
emburg (c) Economic Commis¬ 
sion for Asia and the Far East 
(rf) F o o d and Agriculture 
Organization (e) Indian Na¬ 
tional Trade Union Congress 
(/) No Independence B^ore 
Majority African Rule (g) 
United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development 
(h) International Civil Avia- 
t i o n Organization (i) British 
Broadcasting Corporation (j) 
Dravida Mimnetra Kazhagam 
(k) Electro-Cardio Gram (1) 
Prisoner of War. 

Q. 10. (a) (0 Where out¬ 
side the U.N. Head<}iuurtas 
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did the Security Council meet in 
January, 1972 ? 

Ans. Addis Ababa-Capi¬ 
tal of Ethiopia. 

(//) Name the five States 
that took their scats in the 
Security Council in January 
this year as non-permanent 
members. 

Ans. On January 1, 1973, 
Peru, Austria, Indonesia, 
Kenya and Australia took their 
seats in the U.N. Security 
Council as non-permanent 
members of the Organisation. 

(Hi) What change has been 
made in the permanent member¬ 
ship of the Security Council ? 

Ans. The People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China has replaced the 
Republic of China or Taiwan 
as one of the permanent members- 

(iv) W'ho is the Secretarv- 
General of the U.N. ? Who 
was his immediate predecessor ? 

Ans. Dr. Kurt Waldheim 
is the Secretary General of 
U.N.O. He has succeeded 
U Thant of Burma. 

'</») (0 Who was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Peace for 
1971 ? 

Ans. Chancellor Willy 
Brandt of West Germany. 

(//) Name the famous Rus¬ 
sian leader who died on Sep¬ 
tember 11, 1971. 

Ans. Nikita Khruschev 
who had been Prime Minister 
of the Soviet Union from 1953 
to 1964. 

(Hi) Who received the .lawa- 
harlal Nehru Award for inter¬ 
national understanding for 1968? 
Why Ls he known throughout 
the world ? 

Ans. The Jawaharlai 
Nehru Award for international 
understanding for 1968 was 

f iven to Yehudi Menuhin, 
le is a world-famous violinist 
who has always been in the 
forefront in promoting inter¬ 
national understanding and 
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championing, the cause of 
oppressed himranity everywhere. 

(iv) Where was Expo 
’70 held‘> 

Ans. Expo '70 was held in 
Osaka (Japan). 

(c) (/) Name the countries 
which are members of the Inter¬ 
national Control Commission 
on Vietnam ? Which country 
is the Chairman of this Com¬ 
mission ? 

Ans. Canada, India and 
Poland have been Members of 
the International Control Com¬ 
mission on Vietnam appointed 
in terms of the Geneva Agree¬ 
ment of 1954. India is the 
Chairman of the Commission. 

^ii) Name the capitals of 
North and South Vietnam ? 

An.s. (/) Hanoi—N o i t h 
Vietnam (ii) Saigon- South 
Vietnam. 

Q. II. (a) Name the first 
country, the first European 
State, the first big power, and 
the first African country that 
recognised Bangladesh. 

Ans. (/) The first country 
to recognise Bangladesh was 
India. (H) The first European 
state to do so was East Germany. 
(Hi) The first big power to recog¬ 
nise Bangladesh was the Soviet 
Union, (iv) Mauritius was the 
first African country to do so. 

(6) W h a t are the three 
principles of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman and People’s Republic 
of Bangladesh ? 

Ans. The three principles 
on which Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman has announced that 
he would like the administra¬ 
tion of Bangladesh to be run 
are democracy, socialism and 
seculadsm. 

(c) What were the losses of 
Pakistan and India during the 
last 14-day war In Aircraft, 
Warships and Submarines ? 

Ans. According to official 
sources, in the 14-day Indo- 
Pak war in December 1971, 


Pakistan lost 94 aircraft, two 
warships and two submarines. 
As against that India’s losses 
were 45 aircraft,and no warships 
or submarines, though she lost 
one frigate Khukhri. 

(d) What is the Hallstein 
Doctrine ? Why did it evoke 
the notice of the world recently ? 

(6 lines). 

Ans. Hallstein Doctrine : 
is a doctrine of foreign policy 
originally enunciated by Dr, 
Walter Hallstein who w a t 
Secretary of State in the Foreign 
Office of the federal Republic 
of Germany (West Germany' 
from 1951 to 1958. Dr. Hal¬ 
lstein held that “any countrj 
having diplomatic relation; 
with the Federal Government 
which rccogni7cd the Fast Cer 
man regime w o u 1 d b( 
committing an imfricndly act.’ 
Accordingly, when Yugoslav it 
recognized Fast Germany ij 
1957, Bonn broke off with Bel 
grade. B u t subsequently 
West Germany almost gave uy 
the doctrine because it realise< 
that the reimilication of German 
could only be possible wit] 
cooperation from thc»corrununis 
bloc. 

In the earlier part of 1972 
Pakistan’s President Bhuttc 
appeared to have evolved •; 
Hallstein doctrine of his owj 
when he started breaking cl 
diplomatic relations with coim 
tries which were extending reco 
gnition to the Soycreig 
Democratic Republic of Bangla 
desh. Thus Pakistan broke oi 
relations with India, Polaiul 
Mongolia, Yugoslavia. BuJgari 
etc. But the policy was late 
revised in view of the fact tlia 
the big Powers too had rccoj; 
nised Bangladesh. 

(c) When wm the las 
Apollo Mission sent to Moon' 

Ans. The last A p o 11 > 
Mission (Apollo-16) had bcci 
sent to the moon on April 
1972, Apollo-17 which wa 
to be the last in the series va 
(Contd. on page 35- 
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Q. What arc Muiki Rules? 
Trace briefly the history of the 
dispute over them. 

Ans. I'hc Muiki rules hud 
be<jn framed by tJie Nizam of 
Hyderabad in 1918. The rules 
made it a condition that any¬ 
body seeking service in the 
Slate or admission to an educa¬ 
tional institution in the State 
should either (i) have been 
boj-n in Hyderabad, or (//) 
have lived in the State for more 
than 15 years, or {Hi) be the son 
or daugjitcr of a person fulfilling 
either, of the two preceding 
conditions. 

In 1956, when stale bound¬ 
aries in India were being re¬ 
drawn on a linguistic basis, the 
Hyderabad state was broken 
up. The Kannada-speaking 
areas in it were merged tvith 
Mysore, and the Marathi- 
speaking areas were joined to 
Bombay (now knowm as Maha¬ 
rashtra). Regarding the 
Telugu-speaking areas or I'elen- 
gana, there were two alterna¬ 
tives before the States Re- 
organizat ion Commission. 
They could be merged with 
Anclhra Pradesh. But there 
were vast disparities between 
Telengana and Andhra Pradeslt 
in regard to the general level of 
educat ion and economic develop¬ 
ment. The people of Telengana 
were afraid that if the region 
were joined to Andhra Pradesh, 
they would be swamped and 
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dominated by the Andhras. 'Ihe 
other alternative before the 
Commission was to recommend 
the status of a separate state 
being given to Telengana. 
The (’(iiumission chose the latter 
course, but also rcconuncndcd 
that the two regions should be 
merged in 1961. 

The Central goventmont. 
however, preferred to join the 
I'elengana areas to AndJtra 
Pradesh without delay. In 
order to placate public opinion 
in Telengana, representatives 
of Andhra Pradesh signed an 
agreement in 1956 which pro 
vidod that (/) all jobs upto 
Telisildar level in the Telen¬ 
gana area would be reserved 
for the people of the region 
(iV) seats in educational insti¬ 
tutions in Telengana. including 
Hyderabad City would be re¬ 
served for the people of Telen¬ 
gana and {Hi) In the Andhra 
region, 3.3 per cent of the jobs 
would be given to the people 
from Telengana. The agree¬ 
ment was embodied in a law 
named the Andhra Pradesh 
Public Employment (Require¬ 
ments as to Residence) Act. 
I'he life of the measure was 
c-xtejided twii.Tj so that it was 
due to lapse in 1974. 

Some time ago, the Andhra 
High Court passed judgejnent 
that the measure was discri¬ 
minatory. The Andhra Pra¬ 
desh cabinet headed by Mr. 


Brahmananda Reddy accepted 
the decision. But Mr. Reddy’s 
successor, Mr. P. Narasiniha 
Rao who hails from Telengana 
challenged the verd'ct in the 
Supreme Court where it was 
quashed. The Supreme Court 
upheld the Muiki rules which 
were, therefore, revived. 

This upset the people of 
/Vndhra region wjio had been 
llviing that the Rules had been 
militating against them. {See 
also Notes on National .Mlairs 
in this issue). 

Q. Gijc a gist of the re¬ 
commendations made by the 
KaJ Com,nit(ce on Taxation 
of Agricultural Wealth and 
Incomes. 

Ans. The Raj Committee 
on Taxation of Agricultural 
Wealth and Incomes which had 
been appointed on February 
24. 1972 submitted its report 
on October 31, 1972. Among 
the recommendations made 
by the Committee were : 

(/) Replacement of the 
system of land revenue at present 
prevailing by an agricultural 
holdings tax (.AHT), initially 
on holdings with a reteable 
value of Rs. 5,000 and above, 
to be applied uniformly all over 
the country. 

(//) The AHT may be levied 
on operational holdings on a 
family basis. The assessment 
year should be from July 1 to 
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June 30. To ensure uniform 
levy of AHT all over the country, 
the Planning Conunission 
should set up a standing All- 
India Committee on AHT. 

(in) The AHT should be 
supplemented with a tax on 
agricultural property as also 
on capital gains arising out 
of transactions in such property. 

(/v) For tax purposes, 
income derived from agriculture 
should be partially intcgi itcd 
with non-agricuUural income. 
The Committee rejected the 
idea of total integration of the 
two types of incomes “since 
that would involve both amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution as also 
opposition from the States.” 

(v) The incidence of taxa¬ 
tion on both agricultural in¬ 
comes and non-agricuitural 
incomes and wealth should 
broadly be the same. 

(v<) AHT should be intro¬ 
duced by the States themselves 
while revenues derived from 
partial integration of agricultural 
and non-agricultural incomes 
should be realised by the Centre 
and handed over to the States 
from which they had originated. 

(vii) For tax purposes, 
incomes of husband and wife 
should be clubbed, and the 
family made the tax unit, allow¬ 
ing some minor concessions in 
computing taxable income. 

(ix) The Hindu Undivided 
Family should no longer be 
accepted as a tax entity. 

(x) Irrigation water should 
be priced to cover costs without 
element of subsidy. 

(xi) Exemption from in¬ 
come-tax at present available 
to incomes fromlivestock breed¬ 
ing, poultry and dairy-farming 
should be withdrawn. 

(xii) Each State should have 
a Land Commission to acquire 
land and promote development 
projects. 

Q. What in yonr opinion 
were the factors behind the 


re-election of Mr. Richard 
Nixon as the U.S. President 
for another term? 

Ans. According to com¬ 
petent analysts, among the 
factors which contributed to 
the tremendous sweep of the 
victory scored by an essentially 
unpopular leader like Mr. 
Nixon were : (/) the diplomatic 
initiatives he took in the direc¬ 
tion of breaking the deadlock 
with China and improving re¬ 
lations with the Soviet Union 
( a ) competent handling of 
problems plaguing the U.S.A.’s 
domestic economy {Hi) hopes 
raised of impending U.S. pull¬ 
out from China. In addition 
he was luoky in having for his 
challenger a political li^tweight 
like Mr. George McGovern 
who lacked credibility from the 
start and on top of that, was 
deserted by the traditional 
pol itical leaders of his own pjirty. 
He failed to carry even his own 
home state—South Dakota. 
As compared to him, Mr. 
Nixon fought the battle like a 
professional. Di.sliked and 
distrusted by the intelligentsia, 
he avoided controversy and left 
the debate mostly to his running 
mate Spiro Agnew. Appear¬ 
ing on television shortly after 
Senator McGovern had conceded 
victory to him, Mr. Nixon 
declared that his Vietnam policy 
was sound. He said, “We are 
moving swiftly towards peace 
with honour, the kind of peace 
that will last.” He added 
that his policies encompassed 
peace, not just in Vietnam, but 
world-wide peace aimed at 
U.S. harmony with both Russia 
and China. He held out a pro¬ 
mise to the Americans that he 
would seek prosperity without 
war and without inflation. 

Q. Vlliat is the total outlay 
envisaged under India’s Fifth 
Five Year Plan and what would 
be its sectoral distribution? 

Am. Over the whole of 
the Fifth Plan period (1973-74 
to 1978-79), the approach paper 
drawn up by the Planning 


Commission envisages a total 
outlay of Rs. 51,165 crores— 
Rs. 35,595 crores in tlie public 
sector and Rs. 15,570 crores 
in the private sector. 

Q. Can the formulations 
for India’s Fifth Five-Year 
Plan justify its being described 
an over-ambitious ? What 
is the resource-gap to be covered? 
How is it going to be covered? 

Ans. According to the 
planners, the outlay for the 
Fifth Plaji is not over-ambitious 
as, unlik^ Hhe earlier plans, it 
includes investment imdcrtaken 
each year in replacement of 
depreciated assets. It will of 
course be necessary to mobilise 
additional resources to the 
extent of Rs. 6,000 crores of 
which the share of the States 
will be Rs. 2,400 crores. The 
Centre hopes to mobilize its 
share by raising another Rs. 
2,500 crore in direct taxes, 
and the remaining in indirect 
taxes, by reducing subsidies 
on food and by increasing the 
contribution made by public 
sector undertakings. 

According to the planners, 
their calculations about resources 
are based on the following 
assumptions (/) tliat we shall be 
able to achieve an annual growth 
rate of 5-5 per cent in domestic 
product, (ii) that industrial 
growth will be at a rate somewhere 
between 8 to 10 per cent per 
year, (Hi) that prices will 
remain stable, and (/r) that ihe 
rates of taxation w'ill not be re¬ 
duced. 

The approach paper also 
mentions a foreign exchange 
gap of Rs. 3,000 crores which, 
it suggests, has to be met by 
increasing exports and borrow¬ 
ings, if aid is not forthcoming. 

Q. What are the main 
objectives which inform our 
planners* approach to the 
country’s Fifth Five Year Plan? 
Which sectors of the economy 
have been selected for special 
attention ? 
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Ans. The over-all target 
sought to be achieved through 
India’s Fifth Five Year Plan 
is an annual growth rate of 
5.5 per cent. In exports, the 
planners have recommended 
that ctforts should be made to 
ensure a growth rate of 7 per¬ 
cent per annum, so that with 
growing import substitution, 
the country can attain the objec¬ 
tive of‘zero net-aid’ by 1978-79. 

In general terms, the ob¬ 
jective is to achieve the twin 
goals of self-reliance anekemoval 
of poverty. The emphasis, 
therefore, will be on agriculture, 
key and basic industries and 
industries producing goods for 
mass-consumption. The 
plan document incorporates a 
“minimiun needs programme” 
estimated to cost Rs. 3„100 
crores so that consumption 
levels of the poorer sections of 
society can be raised and Ut the 
lowest level at least 30 per cent 
of the population can attain a 
‘‘more satisfactory” level of 
living. 

Q. Write, short notes on: 

(/) I p d o-S o V i e t Joint 
Economic Commission (ii) 
Colombo Plan Consultative 
Committee Meeting (iii) 
E.E.C. Summit (iv) Rehabilita¬ 
tion International (r) Earth- 
watch. 

Ans. (0 I n d o-S o v i e t 
Joint Economic Commission : 
The Treaty of Peace, Friaxdship 
and * Co-operation signwJ bet¬ 
ween India and the Soviet 
Union in August 1971 provided 
for the setting up of an Indo- 
Soviet Joint Economic Commis¬ 
sion to explore the possibilities 
of closer co-o^ration between 
the two countries. In the third 
week of September 1972, Mr. 
D.P. Dhar, India’s’Minister for 
Planning, visited Moscow and 
while there he signed an agree¬ 
ment formally setting up the 
Commission, which has as co- 
chairmen Mr. D.P. Dhar and 
Mr. Semen Skatchkov, head 
of the Soviet State Committee 
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for Economic Relations' with 
Foreign Countries. Between 
September 1972 and January 
1973, experts of both countries 
were to exchange views on the 
proposals to be brought before 
the Commission. The first 
meeting of the Commission was 
to be held in New Delhi in Jan¬ 
uary 1973. 

(//) Colombo Plan C o n- 
sultative Committee Meeting: 
w'as inaugurated by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India, in New' Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 6, 1972. A special topic 
for discussion at the meeting 
was the ‘‘brain drain” from 
developing countries and 
measures to prevent it. The 
Committee was also to review' 
the economic progress made in 
the South and South-East Asian 
region lutd prepare a report 
setting out major i.ssues and pro¬ 
blems confronting membei- 
nations. Among the 24‘coimt- 
ries subscribing to the Colombo 
Plan, Pakistan was the only 
country w'hich did not partici¬ 
pate in the meeting. One of 
the reasons might have been 
that the Colombo Plan was 
originally a Conunonwealth 
Project and Pakistan has since 
withdrawn from the Common¬ 
wealth. Another reason might 
have been the possibility of 
Bangladesh being brought in. 

(i;7) E.E.C. Summit: 
Leaders of the six countries 
which were already members 
of the European Common Market 
(France. West Germany. 
Holland, Belgium, Italy and 
Luxembiug) and the three 
countries which joined the 
OrganizJition from Jajiuary 1. 

1 9 7 3 (Britain, Ireland, and 
Denmark) met in Paris in the 
third week of October 1972. 
The main points in the joint 
communique issued at the 
conclusion of the meeting on 
October 21 were : (/) that the 
Community will be transformed 
into a European Union before 
the end of the decade, f.e., 
by 1980. The nature of the 


Union was not specified. (//) 

It W'as agreed that the Common 
Market countries ^ould take 
joint action against inflation. 
(Hi) It was decided to set up a 
central authority with the power 
and the funds needed to help 
member states defend the stabi¬ 
lity of their currencies. The 
authority will also be empowered 
to co-ordinate the ranges within 
which European currencies are 
allowed to fluctuate, (fv) From 
1973, Members of the Commu-' 
nity would follow a common 
commercial policy towards 
East Europe, (v) Members 
agreed on the need to evolve 
a common approach towards 
social problems like imemploy- 
m e n t, consumer prelection, 
pollution of environment etc. 

( vf ) Community institutions 
were directed to draw up a 
report before the end of 1975 
for the next summit meeting. 

(iv) Rehabilitation Interna¬ 
tional : is a non-govemmental 
federation of national and inter¬ 
national organization providing 
rehabilitation facilities for the 
disabled in 60 countries. The 
Organization maintains official 
relations with the U.N. Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council, 
UNESCO. UNICEF, WHO 
and ILO. It administers the 
Lasker Foundation for good 
work in combat ing death and 
disease. Recently the Organi¬ 
zation held its I2th World 
Congress in Sydney. 

(v) Earthwatch: is the 
name of an ‘Action Plan* 
suggested by the Human 
Environment Conference re¬ 
cently held in Stockholm. 
The Plan envisages identifying 
and measuring environment^ 
problems of international 
importance and warnings being 
issued against impending''crises. 
It also provides for a'watch 
being kept on changes that 
might lead to climatic modifica¬ 
tions. 

Q. Who are the folhmiog? 
Why were they in the news in 
recent monflis? 
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(/■) John Betjeman ( ii) 
Heinrich Boll (Hi) Jolm Hicks 
(/v) Ezra Pound (v) M.G. 
Ranmchandran (vi) B a I r a j 
Sahni (v/7) Ferdinand Marcos 
(v/7) Kamala Nimbkar. 

Ans. (7) John Betjeman ; 
has succeeded the late Cecil 
Day-Lewis as Britain’s poet 
laureate. He is the twentieth 
holder of the office since it was 
established in 1 5 9 9. (His 
predecessors include Ben John- 
s o n, Dryden, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, John Masefield etc.) 
Betjeman is known as a tradi¬ 
tional versifier w' h o writes 
light verse. His favourite 
subjects are charms of the old 
inns and the countryside. 

(ii) Heinrich Boll: The 
winner of the Nobel Prize 
in Literature, 19^2 is a West 
German novelist who rose to 
prominence in the post-Hitler 
period. Boll is the first Gerjnan 
to win the world’s most presti¬ 
gious literary award since 
Thomas Mann got it in 1929. 
Boll w'ho has published a num¬ 
ber of novels and short stories 
after World War II has been 
described as the best post-war 
writer in both Germanics. 
His best known works include 
The Clown, Billiards at Nine 
Thirty, Doctor Mttrke's 
Collected Silences and Grup- 
penhild der Dame. 

(Hi) John Hicks : w'as de¬ 
clare co-winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Economics in 1972 
with Professor Kenneth Arrow. 
Professor Hicks has been 
described as an economists* 
economist. He has been teach¬ 
ing at Oxford since 1946. 
Among his works are : Value 
and Capital, Contribution to 
the Theory of Trade Cycles, 
Capital and Growth, Theory of 
Economic History etc. 

(iv) Ezra Pound : who died 
in the first w'eek of November 
1972 at the age of 87 was an 
American expatriate poet and 
man of letters. He was looked 
upon as one of the world’s 


most enigmatic and influential 
writers. Bom in Idaho in 
1885, he spent most of his 
working years in Eiuope. 
Towards the end of World War 
11, he was broadcasting propa¬ 
ganda for the Fascists from Italy. 
After the war he w'as arrested 
by the Americans and put on 
trial. But he was declared 
in.sanc and put under detention. 
Released in 1958, he returned to 
Italy and began living in 
Venice. His most famous 
work is the Pisan Can¬ 
tos. a collection of more than 
100 songs combining cynicism 
and lament. 

(v) IVI.G. Ramachandran : 
popularly known as MGR 
IS the idol of the Tamil scrcen- 
Till recently he had been a 
pillar of strength to the DMK 
to which he gave a lot of his 
time and money. He has now 
formed a new party christened 
as Anna Dravida Munnclra 
Kazhagam. The DM K is 
reported to have already gained 
a fairly good measure of support. 
The parting of tlic ways came 
for Mr. Ramachandran after 
the DMK headed by M. Kar- 
unanidhi had refused to enter¬ 
tain a demand by the former 
that Ministers should declare 
their assets, and suspended him 
from the primary membership 
of the party. 

(v;) Balraj Sahni: is a 
leading Indian stage and 
film actor. He started h i s 
career as a teacher of English 
but later went over to broad¬ 
casting and the theatre. He 
came to the films via IPTA 
(Indian People’s Theatre 
Association). He has been 
appearing on the Indian screen 
for nearly two decades now. 
He also takes a lively interest 
in writing, particularly in Pun¬ 
jabi which is his mother-tongue. 
Recently he was invited to ad¬ 
dress a University convocation 
and that gave rise to a contro¬ 
versy in the press. Among 
the notable films in which Bal¬ 
raj Sahni has appeared are : 
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Hum Log, Do Bigha Zamin etc. 

(vii) Ferdinand Marcos: 
is the President of the Philip¬ 
pines. He is a lawyer and the 
most-decorated soldier in the 
history of the Philippines, 
holding 27 war-medals. He had 
been elected head of State in 
1965. He was in the new's in 
September 1972 when he dec¬ 
lared martial law in the island 
to cleanse its public life of the 
evils of corruption and in¬ 
creasing terrorism. 

(via) Kamala Nimbkar : 
is an Indian lady looked upon 
as the pioneer of occupational 
therapy in Asia. She is the 
founder of the first School of 
Occupational Therapy in India 
in Bombay and Founder- 
Editor of the Journal of Bc- 
hahilitation in Asia. Recently 
she won the Insker Award- a 
U.S. distinction for promotijig 
hunuinitarian causes. 

Q Explain the following 
abbreviations :— 

(i) l.R.A. (ii) I. L. S. 
(/77)A.H.T. (/-) G.O.P. (v) 
D.R.V. (Vi) R . O . K . (vii) 
U.C.T.U. (viii) H.IJ.D.C.O. 

Ans (/) Irish Republican 
Anny (ii) Instrument Landing 
System (Hi) Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Tax (/v) Grand Old Party - 
the Republican Party of the 
U.S.A. (r) Democratic R^ublic 
of Vietnanr or North Vietnam 
(vf) Republic of Korea or South 
Korea (vii) United Council of 
Trade Unions (viii) Housing and 
Urban Development Corporation. 

gTk. test 

(Contd. from page .148) 
due to be launched in December, 
1972. 

(0 What do the following 
phrai^ mean? 

(/) Lingua franca (ii) Bona 
fide (Hi) sine die (ir) Status quo. 

Ans. (/) a common 
language (H) genuine, in good 
faith (/7/) Without a day appoin¬ 
ted or without any definite 
date ; indefinitely (iv) as it was 
in the beginning. 
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Personality Development 
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Initiative ; Wings of Success 


A kite fell in the compound of 
a college hostel. Two small 
Uoys ran after it. The kite went 
straight to the hands of a hostel 
resident. The two small boys 
jtood before him, each asking 
for it. The hosteler, unable to 
decide, told them to come in the 
evening. When one of them 
turned up in the evening, the 
other boy had already taken 
away the kite. 

This small incident reveals 
two basic attitudes people have 
towards achievement. Some 
wait for opportunity, others 
create it and succeed. This 
quality of creating and cashing 
on opportimity is called initia¬ 
tive. It is that which lends 
wings to your ambition. 

There is no gainsaying the 
fact that if you develop initiative, 
you can* control circumstances 
and mould them to fit into the 
pattern of your desires On the 
contrary, if you sit back and ex¬ 
pect circumstances to take you 
to your desired destination, you 
are like a fallen leaf, w'afted by 
every ^st of wind as it passes. 
You will never be the master of 
your destiny. 

Initiative means getting into 
the front-line and making a 
systematic assault on your pro¬ 
blem. The walls of hurdles 
have to be pulled down. It is 
like striving to take away from 
life what the competing forces 
will not let you take. You 
know what is essential for your 
fulfilment and success. You 
have to lend wings to your 
desires. The desires will be 
converted into tangible realities. 
What matters is the desire and 
the ability to begin a venture, 
to participate in the myriad 
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activities of life and the willing¬ 
ness to tackle and face problems 
without waiting for somebody 
to edge you on. 

Once this writer went to 
attend a seminar at the Shanti 
Nikctan University. A concert 
of Rabindra Sangeet was ar¬ 
ranged by the University stu¬ 
dents. One of the delegates 
from Punjab went upto the 
stage secretary and offered to 
sing. He was given a chance. 
The next day. Mr, C. R. Das, 
a former Chief Justice of India 
and Vice-Chancellor of that 
university complimented t h c 
Panjabi gentleman for his initia¬ 
tive. No wonder, by taking the 
initiative, he stole the fimelight. 

If failure has dogged your 
footsteps till now, it is quite 
possible one of the reasons has 
been want of initiative on your 
part. You need not feel dis¬ 
couraged. You can cultivate 
the quality. The first thing is to 
fill your mind to overflowing 
with some desire, desire to 
achieve success in the examina¬ 
tion. desire to excel in some 
chosen field of activity, desire to 
improve your life, your present 
state of existence. Do not re¬ 
main contented with what you 
arc. Allow yourself to be pos¬ 
sessed by the urge to improve 
yourself and your situation in 
life. Do not be misled by tlie 
thought that discontentment is a 
curse. It is a curse only when it 
drags you down to negative and 
destructive tendencies. If it 
goads you to acliicvement imd 
success, it is a boon. 

The greatest obstacle to get 
over is negative thinking. If 
you whisper to your inner self 
“This is useless. How can this 


happen?” rest assured you 
will not start anything. You 
will be like a car with a running 
engine but locked in a garage. 
You will not reach anywhere. 
You have heard the parable of 
the three talents. The only 
servant whom the master punish¬ 
ed v'as the third one who buried 
his talent, refusing to make use 
of it. Your talents and abili¬ 
ties too will remain buried if 
you lack initiative. Put them 
to use and see them flourishing. 

One of the commonest ex¬ 
cuses put forward is, “How can 
1 do this ? I have never done 
it before.” There is an element 
of truth in that but not enough 
to stop you from taking a plunge. 
Remember that all of us have to 
make a beginning somewhere, 
sometime. There is always a 
fiist time. Even the greatest 
artists, writers, scientists and 
orators must begin with a first 
attempt. Get into stride. The 
first step you take will be the 
start of yoUr march towards 
cultivating initiative. 

Do not be afraid of making 
a humble beginning. The great 
successes of the world mostly 
had humble beginnings. Few 
acliieve success like Lord Byron 
who said. “I woke up one morn¬ 
ing and found myself famous.” 
The majority have to struggle, 
plod and plougli their furrows 
patiently before they can en¬ 
joy tire fruit of their labour. 

Keep your eyes wide open 
for opjwrtunities. Many of us 
fail to develop initiative because 
we fail to grasp and recognise 
opportunities when they come 
our way. It is unfortunate that 

(Contd. on page 360) 
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The Developing Backlash 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to say a few 
words about your editorial note 
entitled “The Developing Back¬ 
lash” in the October issue of the 
Competition Master. The ideas 
you have expressed therein must 
be condemned by all right- 
thinking persons. You have 
painted a very pessimistic and 
disappointing picture of India. 

It has to be admitted that 
we axe today faced with a host 
of difficult problems—a dete¬ 
riorating unemployment situa¬ 
tion, a galloping price-spiral, 
continuing aggravation of dis¬ 
parities between the haves and 
the have-nots etc. It is alsc 
true to say that if the hardships 
being experienced at present are 
allowed to grow or even con¬ 
tinue. they may lead to chaos or 
even to a violent revolution. 
But can provocative articles like 
the one you have written ex¬ 
tricate us from the mess ? 

At this critical hour, every 
newspaper and magazine must 
try to teach the people the value 
of the immortal virtues of pa¬ 
tience, steadfastness etc. But 
you are provoking the people to 
take to violence. Are you not 
playing a traitor’s role ? Your 
article is nothing but an expres¬ 
sion of lack of confidence in the 
capabilities of the great Indian 
people. History testifies to the 
fact that this great land of ours 
has seen periods much more cri¬ 
tical than the present one and 
has always met the challenge 
successfully. This is no place 
for examples. The future is 
sure to prove wrong prophets 
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of doom and frustration like 
you. 

Jaipur R.P. Agrawal 

I We would be traitors to the 
Indian people if we did not 
exhort them to shake off their 
ingrained apathy (some call 
it patience), and to wage an 
unrelenting struggle against 
political chicanery being em¬ 
ployed on such a large scale 
to dupe them. —Ed.] 

Truth, Falsehood & Violence 

Sir, 

I have been a reader of The 
Competition Master for the last 
four years. I can’t help prais¬ 
ing this invaluable magazine. 

I am neither a scholar nor a 
critic. But as a reader, I would 
like to express my views on an 
article published by you in 
November 1972 —The Role of 
the Writer by Alexander Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn. 

The noble sentiments and 
ideas expressed by the author 
arc really worthy of praise. I 
am one with him when he says, 
‘‘Violence finds its only refuge in 

falsehood.And they (writers) 

can conquer lie.” 

But Sir, it will take time to 
conqi^r falsehood. Till such 
time as falsehood exists, vio- 
lence’ wiy prevail. The people 
of Russid or the Red Guards of 
China are at liberty to justify 
their actions by saying that it 
was falsehood which compelled 
them to adopt violence. But 
now the question ari^s : false¬ 
hood compelled them to fi^t 
for what ? One mi^t say : for 


the truth. It means it is the 
truth which attracts violence. 
This way, if falsehood is the 
rnother which gives birth to 
violence, it is the truth which is 
its protector or father. 

Moreover, falsehood can no 
doubt be conquered but it can¬ 
not be eliminated. So it is futile 
to think that violence can be 
got rid of. 

Muktsar (Punjab) 

Nazer Singh 


Ananda Marg 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to refer to 
the introduction of Shri Prabhat 
Ranjan Sarkar imder ''General 
Knowledge Test*' (page 171) in 
the October 1972 issufi of your 
esteemed journal. I would like 
to say the following few lines 
on it: 

The first thing is that Ananda 
Marga is not any sect as you 
have stated in the said introduc¬ 
tion. It is a cult which every 
human being can practise with¬ 
out any barrier, whatsoever. It 
is based on subjective approach 
through objective adjustment. 
It preaches that human society 
is one and indivisible. 

The second thing which I 
would like to point out is that 
it is wrong to say that the fol¬ 
lowers of Shri P.R. Sarkar alias 
Anandmurtiji’belicve that he is 
God incarnate. 

Marga followers do not be¬ 
lieve that he is God incarnate as 
the marga philosophy does not 
support Avatarvad. Thirdly, 
the concept of sadvipras is not 
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comparable with the Guardians 
of Plato. Sadvipra is a person 
physically fit, mentally develop¬ 
ed and spiritually elevated. He 
must be above caste, state, com¬ 
munal, national, and other nar¬ 
row barriers. 

Srinagar Mohd. Maqbool 

Vitamins 

Sir, 

I am a regular reader of your 
esteemed journal. As a stu¬ 
dent of biology, I would like to 
add something to what you have 
written about vitamins in the 
November 1972 issue of The 
Competition Master, under 
“Readers’ Questions Answered.” 

Vitamins are accessory 
growth substances which are 
required by living organisms for 
their grow'th. These include 
Thiamin, Riboflavin, Pantothe¬ 
nic acid. Pyridoxin, Biotin, Cho¬ 
line, Ergosterol or Provitamin D 
and Vitamins B and D. 

Shamli (Muzaffar Nagar) 

Anil Kumar 

Sankiuracharya—Year of Birth 
Sir, 

In the latest issue of The 
Competition Master you have 
given the year of birth of Shri 
Adi Sankara as 788 a.d. 

I wish to tell you that the 
year of birth of Adi Sankara 
has not been determined cor¬ 
rectly and authoritatively so far. 
As far as I know, research is 
still going on. There are dif¬ 
ferences of opinion about the 
date among historians and Indo¬ 
logists. 

Will you kindly let me know 
how you have arrived at the date 
788 a.d. I am sure your source 
is authentic. 

Machilipatnam 

P. Syamasundara Sastri 

(Please refer to page 348 
Vol. U of Hindu World by Bcn- 
jaiaij^ Walker) 


Japanese Military Decoration 
Sir, 

I have been reading your 
esteemed journal for the last one 
year. 

In the General Knowledge 
Test in the November 1972 issue 
(page 226), you have left a ques¬ 
tion mark for the highest mili¬ 
tary decoration of the coimtry 
“Japan”. As far as I know, the 
highest military decoration of 
Japan is “Order of the Rising 
Sun.” 

Lucknow 

Raj Kumar Agarwal 

The Fastest Train 
Sir, 

Reference is invited to 
“Readers’ Questions Answered” 
page 243 (Competition Master, 
November 1972). In answer to 
the question “Which is the 
fastest train in the world ? What 
is its name ? In which country 
does it run ?”, you said that the 
fastest railway train in the world 
is “the Bullet” of Japan which 
runs at only 130 miles an hour. 
May I add that the fastest rail¬ 
way train in the world is “the 
Apt-E” which rims at a speed of 
155 miles an hour. It belongs 
to the British National Railways. 
It has two engines of 300 h.p. 
each. 

Barbigha (Monghyr) 

Brajendra Prasad Sinha 
Muradnagar D.K. Tyagi 

The Interview Sans Assessment 
Sir, 

Do you propose discontinu¬ 
ing the publication of the critical 
assessment which usually ac¬ 
companies the interviews re¬ 
produced in your periodical ? 
That happened once a few 
months ago, and was the subject 
of a controversy in the Readers’ 
Forum. It has happened again 
in November. 

The interview without the 
critical assessment is like a jun¬ 


gle in which you leave the reader 
all alone without telling him 
which way to go. There must 
be a number of readers who like 
myself do not understand what 
you mean by publishing an 
interview without a critic^ as- 
sessmimt. 

Moreover, I may be allowed 
to add that the cover page of this 
(November) issue is too dull. 
Before this, we have seen some 
attractive and simple cover- 
pages, e.g. in October, 1972. 

New Delhi Amrit Lal Rawal 

[Sometimes, particularly 

when the interview is a little 
lengthy, wc are left with no 
space for the critical assess¬ 
ment. yVe shall, however, make 
sure that it is not omitted hence¬ 
forth. — Ed.J 

Interview—Do’s and Don’ts 
Sir, 

The interview you publish 
every month is extremely in¬ 
teresting and indispensable for 
the competitors. 1 v/ould like 
to suggest that along with the 
critical assessment you should 
also publish Do’s and Don’ts, 
This will increase the value of the 
feature immensely. 

P.L. Bodh 


The Days of Oracles 
Sir, 

No doubt the world has 
made much progress. Science 
and technology have touched 
new heights and man has gained 
a lot in material welfare. But, 
all that notwithstanding, we 
have lost mental peace and poise, 
so that our personalities have 
become warpod ami twisted. To 
keep on the right track, we still 
need good advice. It can make 
the path to our goals easier. So 
the days of oracles are not gone. 
Arc they ? 

Deoghar 

Slikiiindu Mazi'mdar 
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Simla Summit & After 


Sir, 

Kindly allow me to congra- 
tiUate you on the special feature 
“Simla Summit and After” in 
the September 1972 issue of the 
Competition Master. The arti¬ 
cle was very comprehensive and 
informative. 

The usefulness of the journal 
can be immeasurably enhanced 
if you increase the length of the 
Essay and also add ‘synopsis’ 
to it. 

Balrampur Manoj Kumar 

Shikar Terminolog\ 

I 

Sir, 

In the November 1972 issue 
of the Competition Master 
Major B. Ohri writes that 
"merely firing a gun on a few 
occasions does not really consti¬ 
tute a hobby.” 

The writer has, however, 
failed to say that Shikar termi¬ 
nology is something very ele¬ 
mentary. The real thing for a 
shikari is familiarity with the 
various types of fire-arms, game 
birds, game territories, art of 
tracking an animal or bird etc.? 

Calcutta P.A. Khan 

[What we published was sure¬ 
ly not a treatise on Shikar. It 
was no more than an attempt to 
explain a few terms used by 
shikaris. —Ed.] 

H 

Sir, 

The Shikar Terminology 
published by you in the Novem¬ 
ber issue of the Competition 
Master was really useful, parti¬ 
cularly for those appearing in 
the SSB interviews. 

I think it will be a good idea 
if you publish in the Competition 
Master detailed articles on va¬ 
rious hobbies, e.g. gardening, 
photography, stamp collection, 
fishing etc. 

Bhaddu (J & K) Budh Prakash 


[We shall welcome good con¬ 
tributions on such subjects. 

—Ed.] 

Image & Shadow 
Sir, 

In the November issue of tl\e 
Competition Master, you have 
answered a question by one of 
your readers, Mohd. Hasnain 
Raja of Aligarh. I think the 
answer needs a little elaboration. 

An image is always formed 
by a lens or a mirror. On the 
other hand, a shadow can be 
formed with any source of light. 
An image may be real or virtual 
(as in the case of that formed 
by a lens) but shadow is always 
real. The size of the image de¬ 
pends on the nature of the 
mirror or lens and distance from 
the source of light, but m the 
case of a shadow, it depends 
only on the distance from the 
source of light. 

Bermo (Hazaribaghj 

ArBIND KHANDKt R AnAND 


Dr. Nagendra Singh 
Sir, 

I have to invite your atten¬ 
tion to one of the items in 
“Appointments” on page 184 in 
the issue of October 1972, Dr. 
Nagendra Singh has been men¬ 
tioned as having been appointed 
a judge of the World Court, 
whereas he has also been ap¬ 
pointed Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner of India rice Shri 
Sen-Varma retired. 

Will you please clarify the 
position in the next issue ? 

Ajmer Naum Desai 

[Before he was elected a 
judge of the World Court, Dr. 
Nagendra Singh had been ap¬ 
pointed the Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner of India to succeed 
Shri S.P. Sen-Varma. When 
he joins his new post at the 
Hague, t h e Government of 
India will have to appoint an¬ 
other Chief Election Commis¬ 


sioner. He will be the third 
Indian judge of the World 
Court, the first two having been 
Shri Radha Binode Paul and 
Shri B.N. Ran. We regret the 
mistake on page 235 in the 
November issue. —^Ed.] 

Ruler of Kalinga 

Sir, 

Kindly refer to the question 
put to you in August by Shri 
Debidas Mohapatra from 
Mayurbhanj about the ruler of 
Kalinga who opposed Asoka. 

At the time of Asoka’s in¬ 
vasion, Kalinga was ruled by 
king Khapingal of the Aer (some 
call it Cheti or Chedi) dynasty. 
He was the grandfather of 
Kharavela. The latter's pa¬ 
rents, prince Kumardev and 
princess Karubakee died in the 
battle against Asoka. In his 
reign Kharavela took revenge 
and brought back from Maga- 
dJia his mothcr’.s idols which 
Asoka had taken away. 
Baladenjew 

Ranjan Kumar Pradhan 

[You must authenticate the 
information quoting the source 

—Ed.] 

Corrections 

Sir, 

I went through the Novem¬ 
ber issue of CM. I may kindly 
be permitted to make the follow¬ 
ing amendments to answers m 
G.K. Test (page 226). 

The answer for Q. 1 (e) ii ii 
"Order of the Rising Sun.” In 
your answer to Q. 8 (a) iv you 
have omitted Lucknow, where a 
new HAL unit is under progress. 
On page 243, in a question re¬ 
garding the fastest train in the 
world, you have given its najne 
as “The Bullet”. Writing in his 
serial on his visit to Jai^, the 
renowned Tamil novelist, Sn 
Manian, who has travelled i« 
that particular train ©ves if* 

(Contd. an page 359) 
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READERS’.... 




erp 









ansuiered 


Cobra and Krait—Terms- Pi.ksons—Flag March—Ceniral 
Board oi Film Censors -Mo iil-^-Oldiphs Compei,’*--Liuido-Clairvo¬ 
yance—Mulki Rolls Judgemini—Chess Polihcal Ideologils— 
National Calendar—Aid-India Consort il'm—National Anthem & 
National Song. 


Jawaid Hussain, Chapra 

Q. What is the difTcrence 
between Cobra and Krait ? 

Ans. Both belong to the 
ehpidae family, having fixed 
poison fangs at Ihe front of the 
upper jaw, with enlarged ventral 
plates. In appearance, how¬ 
ever, the two are quite ditferent. 
The cobra is longer, upto seven 
feet in length, it has a spectaclc- 
sliapcd mark on the upper sur¬ 
face oC its neck which it can 
dilate into a broad hood. The 
krait has no hood. 

Birbal Ram, Sri Ganganagar 

Q. Kindly explain the fol¬ 
lowing terms : (/) Jumbo jet (//) 
Kowtow (/■//) Cocaine 

Ans. Jumbo Jet : is the 
way the Boeing 747 passenger 
airliner has been named be¬ 
cause of its size (Jumbo means 
elephant). The plane is 2.U ft. 
4 inches long, weighs 355 tons 
and has a 20 ft. wide cabin 
which can accommodate upto 
490 passengers. One jumbo-jet 
costs nearly 23 million dollars. 

(a) Kowtow ; is the Chine.se 
form of obeisance by prostra¬ 
tion. Figuratively, the word is 
tiscd to describe the adoption 
of an attitude of servile flattery. 

(Hi) Cocaine : is the chief 
alkaloid obtained from the 
leaves of the coco tree. It is 


used tv) produce local anaesthe¬ 
sia in surgery. 

l).P. Chattopadhyay, .langipur 

Q. Why are the following 
famous : (/) Ulanova (//) Gcclhe 
(lit) Walt Disney (/v) Ronald 
Ross. 

Ans. Galina Ulanova : a 
world-famous RiEssian ballerina: 
four tunes Stalin Prize winner. 
Also won the Leniu Prize. 

(//) Johann Wolfgang Goethe: 
fiunous German pc.et and 
dranutist. llis version of Mar¬ 
lowe’s dramaof f ui.sl isanxaster- 
piece of German literature. 

(Hi) Walt Disnc> : American 
producer of miimated cartoon 
illnv!. Creator of Donald Duck 
and Mickey Mouse. Builder 
of Disneyland. Films : Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
Pinnochio. 

(iv) Ronald Ross : British 
physicitm who discovered the 
malaria parasite. Won Nolx'l 
Prize for medicine in 1902. 

V.K. Kapur, Chandigarh 

Q. What is the meaning of 
“Flag March” by the Army ? 

Ans. Flag March by the 
Army means a march by the 
Army to show that it is there in 
strength, to deter ntischief- 
mongers imd planned violation 
of law and order. 


Y. Chandrashekhar, Shaharpura 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the organiza¬ 
tion. management, way of work¬ 
ing etc. of the Central Board of 
Film Censors. 

Ans, Central Board of Film 
Censors : The Central Board 
of Film Censors was set up under 
t h e Cinematography A c t of 
1952. It consists of eight mem¬ 
bers (including the Chairman) 
all of whom arc appointed by 
the Government of India. The 
Roard h;is its hcadqxiartors in 
Uombay with regional offices in 
Bombay. C alcutta and Madras. 
The regional offices have at¬ 
tached to tltcjn Advisory Panels 
appointed by the Govenintcnt 
of India. Ilicse panels include 
educationists, social workers, 
lawyers, doctors etc. Anyone 
desirous of exhibiting a cinema¬ 
tographic film in public applies 
to the Board for a certificate. 
Thereafter the Board examines 
the film ;uTd either grants the 
cerdticate for unrestricted pub¬ 
lic exhibition (U certificate) or 
for adults only (A certificate) 
or directs the applicant to cut 
certain portions or altogether 
refuses to issue a certificate. 

G.S. Chouhan, Jodhpur 

Q. Will you kindly explain 
the following : 

(/■) Motel (if) Oedipus Com- 
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plcx (fii) Libido (ft) Clairvo¬ 
yance. 

Ans. (i) Motel : is a type 
of hotel which is built for cater¬ 
ing to the needs of the touring 
motorist, who is provided with 
individual self-contained sleep¬ 
ing quarters with bath and toilet 
facilities and garage. He can 
have his meals at a central res¬ 
taurant. The idea was first 
given a practical shape in 1928 
by A. Heinemann in the U.S.A. 

(/r^ Oedipus Complex : 
Oedipus was a legendary Greek 
king who throng a tragedy of 
errors married his own mother. 
Oedipus Complex is a term in¬ 
vented by Freud to refer to a 
male child’s instinctive se.xual 
passion for his mother and a 
feeling of jealousy and hostility 
towards his father—f actors 
which become a major cause of 
neuroses. 

(in) Libido: is like oedipus 
complex, another term used by 
psychoanalysts, originally in the 
sense of carnal desire but later 
in the sense of vital impulse or 
energy. 

(iv) Clairvoyance : means 
power of being able to see, with¬ 
out using the eyes, things or 
events happening at a distance. 

Rajendra Kumar Thakur, Chandi¬ 
garh 

Q. Who is the Cemus Com¬ 
missioner of India ? 

Ans. Shri A. Chandrase¬ 
khar. 

Q. Will you please let me 
know about the recent Supreme 
Court judgement about Mutki 
Rules ? 

Ans. Mulki Rules Judge¬ 
ment ; On October 3, 1972 
the Supreme Court of India de¬ 
livered a judgement striking 
down Section 2 of the Andhra 
Pradesh Public Employment 
(Requirement as to Residence) 
Act of 1959 as bad in so far as it 
dealt with Telengana. (!' h e 
section laid down that upon the 


commencement of the Act, any 
requirement as to residence in 
matters relating to employment 
or appointment in any law in 
force by virtue of Article 35 (b) 
of the Constitution shall cease 
to have effect). The judgement 
had the effect of reviving the 
Mulki Rules in their original 
form. The Supreme Court held 
that the Mulki Rules were pro¬ 
tected by Article 35 (b) of 
the Constitution of India 
which saved all laws in force 
immediately before the commen¬ 
cement of the Constitution. The 
Court held that the rules did not 
violate Article 16 (1), (2) or (3) 
of Constitution as being dis¬ 
criminatory 

Achintya Kumar .Srimani, Andul- 
Mouri 

Q. Which city is called the 
city of Seven Hills ? 

Ans. Rome. 

Q. Which country is called 
the Sugar-bowl of the world ? 

Ans. Cuba. 

Vivek G. Dixit, Dharwar 

Q. Did the game of chess 
originate in India ? If yes, how 
did it come into existence ? 

Ans. Chess : The game of 
chess, according to the best 
authorities on the subject, ori¬ 
ginated in India where it was 
known as Chaturanga which 
referred to the four elements in 
an army i.e., the elephants, the 
horses, the chariots and the 
foot-soldiers. In all probability, 
it evolved as a pastime among 
militaiymen. 

Q. Why is the ball used in 
the game of cricket red only ? 

Ans. According to the rules 
of the game, the ball must have 
a core of cork built up with 
string in a case of red polished 
leather whose halves are sewn 
together in a raised seam. 

Mukesh, Meerut 

Q. How do we distiaguish 
between Socialism, Communism, 
Capitalism and Imperialism ? 


Ans. ({) Socialism : is the 
credo of a society in which some¬ 
thing like sociad and economic 
equality has been achieved. In 
a socialistic order, the means of 
production are owned by the 
State and everyone has equal op¬ 
portunities. Socialism differs 
from communism in several res¬ 
pects. Communism does not 
recognise class distinctions but 
socialism does. Communism is 
against private property but 
socialism is not. Under social¬ 
ism the guiding principle of the 
economy is “from each accord¬ 
ing to his ability, to each accord¬ 
ing to his work”. There are 
two main types of socialism : 
Marxian socialism believes in 
the supremacy of the conununist 
party. As opposed to this, </e- 
mocratic socialism believes in 
peaceful and constitutional 
change by democratic methods 
based on popular consent. 

(a) Communism : believes 
in a classless society in which 
there will be no private property. 
The motto of social life will be 
“from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his 
needs.” And finally Jhere will 
be no state. Pure communism 
has not been achieved anywhere 
in the world so far. 

(Hi) Capitalism : is a sys¬ 
tem of government under which 
ownership of land and natural 
resources and means of produc¬ 
tion and distribution, as also 
employment and remuneration 
of human labour are controlled 
by private enterprise in competi¬ 
tive conditions. 

(iv) Imperialism : Belief in 
empires built by the use of force 
and governed for the benefit of 
the conquering power at the 
cost of the subject nation. Im¬ 
perialism can be political (Bri¬ 
tain, France, Portugal, were 
great imperialist powers in that 
sense). It can be racial (as in 
South Africa and Rhodes!^. 
It can also be economic (a 
charge usually brought against 
the U.S.A.). 
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Hari Kishan Singh, Lucknow 

Q. Kindly explain the fol¬ 
lowing : (/) National Calendar 
(//) Aid-India Consortium 

Ans. ({) National Calendar: 
The unified Indian National Ca¬ 
lendar to be used for official 
purposes was introduced from 
March 22, 1957. The new ca¬ 
lendar is based on the Saka era 
which began with the vernal 
equinox of 78 a.d. Chaitra is 
the first month and Phalguna is 
the last month of the year. 
The days of this calendar per¬ 
manently correspond with the 
Gregorian calendar Chaitra 1 
falling on March 21 in a com¬ 
mon year and March 22 in a 
Leap Year. 

The National Calendar is 
being used for the following 
official purposes : (i) The 

Gazette of India; f/7) news 
broadcasts by All India Radio; 
(Hi) calendars issue<i by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ; (iv) coni- 
mimications addressed to pub¬ 
lic by the Government of India. 

07) Aid India Consortium : 
or Aid India Club owes its 
existence to initiative taken by 
the Woild Bank to bring 
together nations which were 
willing to lend a helping hiind to 
India in meeting her foreign ex¬ 
change requirements arising 
from her development plans. 
It was formed in 1958 when be¬ 
sides the World Bank, it had as 
members, Canada, Japan, U.K., 
the IJ.S.A. and West Germany. 
Five more countries, viz., Aus¬ 
tria, Belgium. France, Italy and 
the Netherlands joined later. 

Poonui Singh, New Delhi 

Q. What is the difference 
between National Anthem and 
Natfa»al song ? By whom were 
Acse songs written ? 

Ans. National Anthem : 
The National Anthem Jana- 
gana-mana was composed by 
Rabindra Nath Tagore and it 
was first published in January, 
1912 . It is sung on ceremonial 
occasions. 


National Song : The Song 
Vande Malar am is older than 
Jana-gana-mana. It was com¬ 
posed by Bankim Chandra Chat- 
terjee in his novel Anand Math 
published in 18 <2. It was first 
sung at the 1896 session of the 
Indian National Congress. 

Jyoti Bhiisan Das, Cuttack 

Q. Explain the following:- - 

(/) Glacier (/7) Geysers (m) 
Fqiiinox (iv) Meteorites. 

Ans. (/) Glacier; Consoli¬ 
dated nxasses of snow which 
de.scend very gradually down 
the valleys and the slopes of 
moimtains and after passing the 
snow-line, nrclt and run off in 
.strcanis; occur in Greenland, 
Antarctic etc. 

(//) Geysers: are natural 
.springs which, at more or less 
regular intervals, explosively 
eject into the air colunms of 
steam and hot water. 

(Hi) Equinox : the two 
periods in the year (about 
March 21- -Vernal or Spring 
Equinox, and about Sep. 22-- 
Aufmnnal Equinox) When day 
and night are equal. This occurs 
when the sun is vcrticiil over 


the Equator on these two dates. 

(fv) Meteorites : shooting 
stars or solid bodies that 
become heated and visible as 
they pass through the atmo¬ 
sphere of earth. Some of these 
reach the ground. The object 
which has been a meteor In 
flight, then becomes a meteorite. 

C.S. Sathya Prasad, Mysore 

O. What is “Ho-( hi-Minh 
Trail” ? 

Ans. Iio-Chi-.\linh Trail : 
is the name given by the 
Americans to a supply route 
lying through North Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia, ' The 
Anicrieans believe the Vietcong 
get supplies from the north via 
this route. 

Q. What is meant by Black 
September Group? 

Ans. Black September 
Group: is a group of the free¬ 
dom fighters of Palestine. It 
was formed in September 1970 
after the Jordanian army’s 
offensive against the guerillas 
in that month. The purpose of 
the group was to kill King 
Hussain and other anti-guerilla 
leaders of Amman, 


Readers’ Forum 

(Contd. from page 3 *6) 


name as ‘Hicary’ running bet¬ 
ween Tokyo and Osaka at an 
average speed of 220 km (i.e. 
about 138 m.) per hour. 

On the same page, referring 
to a question from another 
reader, you have given the ans¬ 
wer that the upper limit of 
capital for a small-.scale industry 
is Rs. 7,50,000. You are per¬ 
fectly right. But ancillary in¬ 
dustries which manufacture com¬ 
ponents and parts for larger 
industries arc permitted to raise 
their capital to Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Madukkarai S. Ravindranath 


Frc.sh Opportunities 
Sir, 

1 have been a regular reader 
of your esteemed Journal for 
three years, I would like to 
sugge.st sojuething about ‘Fresh 
Opportunities', ft should not 
be limited to competitive exa¬ 
minations conducted by the 
U.P,S.C. only. It should also 
include information regarding 
examinations conducted by State 
Public Service Commissions and 
various corporations (e.g. the 
State Bank of India) and imder- 
takings of the Government of 
India. 

Syaiteei B.B. Pandey 


January, 1973 
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Appointments Etc. 


Mirko Teimvac : Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister. 

DIED 

S.R. Vasavada : a veteran 
labour leader. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Richard Nixon : Re-elected 
President of U.S.A. for another 
four-year term. 

Faud Sarruf : a Lebanese 
writer, journalist and scholar, 
elected President of the Exeai- 
tive Council of the United Na¬ 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). 

Romeo S. Busuego : appoint¬ 
ed next Ambassador of the 
Philippines to India. 

Herbert Fischer : appointed 
the first Ambassador in India of 
the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic (East Germany). 

Chu Van Bieu : has been 
named the first Ambassador of 
the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam to India. 

Roberto Luiz Assumpcao de 
Arauia : appointed new Am¬ 
bassador of Brazil to India. 

Syed Shahabuddin : Charge 
d’ Affairs in India's Embassy in 
Caracas, appointed Ambassador 
of India to Algeria rice Mr. 
Bimalendu Kumar Sanyal. 

Syed Waheed Zaman : ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of India to 
Zaire vice Surendra Singh Ali- 
rajpur. 

S. Thiruvengada Than : Joint 
Secretary to the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, appointed Am¬ 
bassador of India to Japan vice 
Vincent Herbert Coelho. 

V.H. Coelho : India’s High- 
Commissioner designate to Sri 
Lanka, concurrently appointed 
Ambassador to the Republic of 
Maldives with residence at Co¬ 
lombo. 

Jagdish Chand A jman> : ap¬ 
pointed India’s first resident 
Ambassador to East Germany. 

Placido Piedadc d' Sonza : 
appointed India’s first resident 


Ambassador to Panama. 

K. R. Narayanan : appoint¬ 
ed India’s Ambassador to Tur¬ 
key, vice Uma Shankar Bajpai. 

L. P. Singh ; Minister, Em¬ 
bassy of India at Kathmandu, 
appointed Ambassador to Sudan 
nVt'K.L. Dalai. 

T.P. Singh : formerly Edu¬ 
cation Secretary, appointed Sec¬ 
retary, Department of Agricul¬ 
ture vice T.P. Singh (senior). 

B.D. Pandc : formerly Sec¬ 
retary, Ministry of Finance, ap¬ 
pointed Cabinet Secretary in 
succession to Mr. T. Swamina- 
than, retired. 

RESIGNED 

K.S. Ramaswami : Deputy 
Minister in the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation and Social Welfare. 


Sant Fateh Singh : front¬ 
ranking Akali leader. 

M. Sivaram : veteran 
journalist and Director of the 
Institute of Journalism, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

R. Sankar : a former Con¬ 
gress Chief Minister of Kerala. 

A. K. Chanda : former Com¬ 
ptroller and Auditor-General of 
India. 

B. L. Sharma : former Prin¬ 
cipal Infornuition Officer of the 
Government of India and Direc¬ 
tor of Kashmir Affairs in the 
Ministry of External Affairs. 

Balantrapu Venkata Rao : 

well-known poet and novelist 
of Andhra. 

Russell Thomdyke : British 
actor and author. 


Personality Development 

(Contd. from page 353) 


a lot of us consider opportuni¬ 
ties only in terms of improving 
our money-ntaking potential. 
We overlook that opportimitics 
also imply po.ssibilities of en¬ 
riching our personality, to im¬ 
prove our minds, our body, our 
skills, to undertake interesting 
pursuits, meet interesting peo¬ 
ple, read more fascinating books 
and gain acquaintance with 
various sciences and arts. 

If you go about the business 
of living with an open mind, 
you will find your way virtually 
strewn with golden opportuni¬ 
ties. It will be easy for you to 
recognise them. As you have 
initiative, you will be able to 
grasp them before they elude 
you. 

Another obstacle in your 
way is your habit of dilly-dally¬ 
ing. You subconsciously be¬ 
lieve in the maxim, “Why do to¬ 
day what can be postponed till 
to-morrow.’’ It has become an 


ingrained habit with you. The 
result is that you have .mastered 
the art of procrastination even 
in dealing with minor matters. 
Remember days, montlis or 
years of procrastination are only 
the sum-total of minutes and 
seconds wasted in procrastina¬ 
tion. 

You have to get rid of this 
habit. You have to replace it 
Avith the habit of immediate ac¬ 
tion. It is easy. Try it like 
this. You get a letter from a 
friend or a firm. Normally you 
say to yourself, “I will send a 
reply on Sunday.’’ Perhaps you 
will take four Sundays to pen a 
few sentences. Take your pen 
and write out the reply there and 
then. Apply this technique to 
almost all the trivial things. 
I'his helps you overcome 
procrastination, and strength¬ 
ens the quality of initiative 
in you. 
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Dear Reader, 

What h the best that any piece of writing can do for you ? 
It is to stimulate thou;ft so that you can interpret and evaluate 
the facts ft>r voursef and from your own point of view. 

there are people in this world who would just not bother 
to think. They are eotent to quote others. But it is not they 
who achie'.e much because, in refusing to think, they reject life 
it.sci/. 

The path of achu .ement is open only to those who have 
learnt to think for themselve.s. They are the people who con¬ 
tribute to making this world a better place to live in. and discover 
new worlds. 


Our Postal Address 
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Competition Master shou’d be 
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The Competition Master 
Monthly 
Ambala Cantt. 

That is sufficient. ! IciLse 
do not write more because 
addition of irrelevant parti¬ 
culars may result in your letter 
not ita' hiag us at all. 


In this i\stie of CM yon will find a new type of test called 
the Social Behaviour Test. In that there are a fru’ .situations 
to test whether a person is inclined to think for himself or is just 
content to he a camp-follower. If you belong to the former cate¬ 
gory, you can easily .spot the situations contrived to bring out 
that trait. 

Each issue of the Competition Master places in your hands 
enough food for thought. We are sure you are making good use 
of it to prepare for progress. 

Yours sincerely. 




Editorial Noti^ 


Blight ol‘ Elitism 


A mong the many obstacles that hinder 
India’s inarch towards evolving into an egali¬ 
tarian society, a particularly formidable one is the 
stranglehold of elitism which looks upon educa¬ 
tion as being primarily a means ofacccss to privi¬ 
leges of position and wealth, instead of being 
meant to equip those who receive it for the service 
of tiie people. This tribe of snobs is insidiously 
waging a continuing battle against the coming 
into existence of a classless society. 

If we investigate the origins of thi> mental 
blight wc shall iind that we inherited it from 
the British rulers of India. While they svere in 
this country, it suited their purpose to encourage 
and abet the creation of groups of professionals 
and intellectuals cut off from the massc.s and 
their requirements. Instead of linding satisfac¬ 
tion in selflessly and energetically serving the 
people among whom they had been born, these 
groups shunned spontaneous contact with the 
former and hankered alter the psycho-soual 
goals of privilege and position, good pay and a 
comfori'able life. 

This new bourgeoisie was nurtured in the 
universities which were mostly cily-based and 
the pattern of admissions to which was (and 
continues to be) selectively partial towards city- 
dwellers. Along with the book-knowledge that 
these citadels of learning imparted, their pro¬ 
ducts also acquired a certain comempt foi 
jiuuiuai labour and for the common people 
enj|aged in such labour. Xnd that atiitiide 
persists to this day. 

I’he yomig today arc crowding the 
universities, not because they care for learning, 
but because they have fallen a jucy to this 
elitism. In the case of a large imijorily of them, 
the height of achievement consists in securing 
a white collar job in a city. Those who get 
professional training fare no belter. Our rural 
areas woefully lag behind the cities in civic 
amenities because engineers would never think 
of going to work in villages. Doctors congre¬ 
gate in cities while the rural population goes 
without basic health facilities. 

The hold of elitism on the educated cl.issos 
in India is so strong that we find them waging 
a last ditch battle to guard their specialprivi- 
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leges. 1‘he University don and the college 
teacher decry any attempt to make the present 
sysicm of education work-oriented as anti- 
intellcctuali^iji. Graduates in allopathy are 
vehemently criticising the scheme for village- 
doctors with basic medical training as dangerous 
because if the villager is allowed to have access 
to a mode of treatment cheaper than they can 
offer, it will affect their earning capacity. 

rherc is enough evidence to show that this 
ineuiality is obstructing our way to achieving a 
soeialisiic pattern of society. What is even 
worse IS that it is actually pushing us in the 
opposite direction. We have seen princes being 
deprived of privileges of birth and inheritance, 
but simultaneously we are also seeing the emer¬ 
gence of a new elite—ministers and legislators 
who manifest an unwJiettable appetite for more 
and more privileges, and are thus alienating 
themseh'es from the peoijle. 

If we are e.t all serious about ghari^ i hatao 
and about rcmo\ I ng social and economic dis- 
panties, we must realise that in a developing 
country with agrow'iug population, no progress 
is po.ssiblc unless and until our professionals and 
intellectuals can be persuaded to come down 
iVom the higli pedestals on whicli they have 
alwa\s mental ly placed themsches. The coun¬ 
try cannot march tbnvard on the path of pro¬ 
gress and the common people cannot feel the 
glow of freedom imless iJie elite foregoes its 
privileges and comes down to integrate itself 
with the people, speaking in a language they 
can understand ;uid working shoulder to 
sJioukier with them in all their activities. 

Love Me: Love My Oog 

Over the last eighteen years, experts in 
international relations have offered various ex¬ 
planations for the close U.S. support to Pakis¬ 
tan. tven so, every tune the U.S.A. has shown 
its preference for Pakistan over India, luany 
people in this country have felt confused. They 
have found it difliicult to believe that a great 
democracy should seek to blostcr a totalitarian 
regime as a coimtcrweight to the world's largest 
democracy. The ‘tilt' became very much pro¬ 
nounced in December 1971, but it was sought to 
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be explained away as a manifestation of Nixon's 
personal animus against India. Recently, how¬ 
ever, the record was put straight by Dr. Daniel 
P. Moynilian, the new U.S. ambass^or to India. 
In the course of an interview he gave to the 
Christian Science Monitor, Dr. Moynihan was 
reported to have said that the U.S.A.’s relation 
with Pakistan had been and was one of military 
alliance. He went on to say that it was ‘mathe¬ 
matically inevitable’ that tlie U.S.A. had not 
been pro-India during the Indo-Pak conflict. 
He also expressed the opinion that peace bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan was cruoid to improved 
U.S. relations with India. 

The candour with which Dr. Moynihan has 
spoken is refreshing, and should serve to put 
things in the proper perspective. The message 
is clear; love me; love my dog. If India wants 
good relations with the U.S.A., she must make it 
up with Pakistan. 


Creating (Un)employmenl 
Opportunities 

We are hearing a lot of talk these days about 
increasing employment opportunities in the 
country. Recently the ruling party committed 
itself to creating half a million jobs in the near 
future. Looking at the conditions resulting 
from the power-shortage afflicting almost all 
Slates in the Union at present, one wonders 
how much of such talk is seriously meant. 
The deepening power crisis everywhere is driving 
more and more employed persons out of work. 
Employers are being forced to have frequent 
resort to lay olTs and retrenchment leading to 
serious erosion of workers’ earnings and con¬ 
sequent distress and unrest. 

The crisis that has overtaken power-genera¬ 
tion in the country is by no means a sudden or 
unforeseen visitation. The first portents mani¬ 
fested themselves nearly three years ago, and it 
had been developing ever since. But while 
there was time, precious little was done to avert 
the disaster that stares us in the face now. 
While resources remained stationary, the dis¬ 
tribution network in more than one state was 
stretched to the breaking point, not unoften 
with political gains in view. And now the 
chickens have come home to roost. The 
workers arc losing wages and even employment, 
the entrepreneur is losing profits, the electricity 
boards arc losing revenue and the government 
stands to lose taxes. On top of all that, in the 
distribution of the inadequate available power 
supplies between agriculture and industry, the 
seeds of a new type of class-conflict are germi¬ 
nating. 


With this blight which has overtaken the 
economy of the country, it makes little sense to 
talk of creating more jobs. Before we can do 
that we shall have to try to save the employment 
opportunities already existing. To pin our 
hopes entirely on adequate rainfall this year 
would be Micawberish. There is every chance 
that even if Providence is merciful, the crisis 
will be with us for quite some time to come. 
Unless it is handled on a war-footing, there is 
little hope of salvaging the employment oppor¬ 
tunities we arc losing, and much less of creating 
new ones. 


Counterproductive Largesse 

Solution of the problem of Pakistani pri¬ 
soners of War in India hiitges on Pakistan 
extending recognition to Bangladesh. Mr. 
Bhutto is in no hurry to do that because of 
growing opposition at home. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman is keeping up the pressure to force Mr. 
Bhutto’s hands with threatened war-crimes 
trials. But even a year after the crimes were 
committed, no one knows when the trials are 
going to commence. 

While Pakistan and Bangladesh are taking 
their time to determine the shape of their future 
relationship, India waits holding the baby. 
We have been caring for and feeding the pri¬ 
soners of war for more than a year now, and 
being criticized for holding on to them in spite 
of world opinion. Still there is no telling how 
long the Indian tax-payer will have to go on 
paying for these unwanted guests, without 
having any say in the matter of their being sent 
to wherever they deserve to go. 

There is no doubt that these persons had 
surrendered to the joint command of the Indian 
and Bangladesh forces. But they are on all 
accounts prisoners of Bangladesli. They arc 
where they are because they had fought against 
Bangla nationalism and the coming into exis¬ 
tence of the new Republic. The crimes for 
which some of them may have to be tried were 
committed on the soil of Bangladesh, 

There is no justification for India accepting 
liability for them for an tuilimited period 
India and Bangladesh must come together soon 
to decide what is to be done about them. The 
best thing would be that such of the prisonei'- 
who are to be tried for war-crimes are transfer¬ 
red immediately to Bangladesh and the rest 
repatriated to Pakistan. We cannot alford to 
look on like helpless prisoners of circumstance 
while Islamabad and Dacca drag their feet on 
the issue. 
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NOTKS ON 


Current 

National Affairs 


Line of < ontrui in J & K 
First Indian Field Marshal 
India's Space Programme 
Linguistic Map of India 

C'nnstitiUion Amendments C hal- 
lenged 

(.'entre versus States 

Fifth Plan in the Making 

Creating Fmployinent Opportu¬ 
nities 

74th Indian National Congress 
Session 

Indian Science Congress: Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee Session 


iJnc of Control in J & K 

After agreeincm hud been 
reached between the Army 
Chiefs of India and Puk.i,-<tan in 
Lahore on December 7, Lt. 
Geji. P.S. Bhagat of India and 
Lt. Gen. Abdul Hameed of 
Pakistan ntet in Suchetgarh on 
December 11 and signed the 
agreement on the delineation of 
the line of control in Janvmu & 
Kashmir. Speaking in the Lok 
Sabha the next day, Mr. Swaraii 
Singh, Mijiister for I£\ternai 
Affairs disclosed that since Pa¬ 
kistan had agreed to settle tlic 
question of Thako Chak. India, 
as a goodwill gesture, liad con¬ 
ceded some claims for minor ad¬ 
justments in the line of control 
earlier put forward by Pakistan. 
While Pakistan had agreed to 
witlidraw its troops iVom Thako 
Chak, an area of about 1-5 
square miles, India had agreed 
to withdraw from the villages 
of Dhum and Cihiakoi covering 
about t)-45 square miles in the 
IJri sectoi. The now line of 
control was delineated on I*? 
mosaic maps. It starts from the 
Chhamb sccivir on the interna¬ 
tional border ami ends in llic 
Tui lok-Partapur .section in the 
north. 

it had been agreed at one 
stage that after the delincaliou 
of the line of control had been 
completed, the two sides shouUl 
take five days to adjust to their 
new ground pi'silions. But sub¬ 
sequently Mr. Bhutto had made 
a request that to enable one mil¬ 
lion Pakistani refugees to return 
home, the processes of adjust¬ 
ment and commencement of 
troop witiulrawals should bo 
telescoped In \cl another ges¬ 


ture of goodwill toward*. Pakis¬ 
tan, India acceded to the icquest 
.and troop withdrawals began on 
December 13. On December 
20. a joi.nl statement was issued 
in New l.)elni and Islamabad 
saving that the troop w'ith- 
drawals had 1kc.\ cumpleled in 
aceordanee with the Simla agree¬ 
ment The statement also said 
that m Jammu & Kashmir, the 
adjustment of ground posiiious 
of both sides hud been carried 
out except in a few positions in 
the uoilhern areas where the 
task had becu held up due to 
heavy snow, and would be car¬ 
ried out as .soon as wentlier con¬ 
ditions permitted. 

In the process of withdr.iwal. 
Indian troops vacatco .S.400 .st|. 
km. of Pakistan territory from 
the sand-box .trea in Kutch to 
the rice-rich chicken's neck area 
in Jammu. Simultaneously, the 
Pakistan forces vacated sq. 
km. of Indian territory, 
mainly in Punjab. As the with¬ 
drawals began, it was made dear 
b', Indian oilieial spokesmen 
that the tdd ecaselire line in 
Jammu & Kasiimir had been 
wiped out and in terms of the 
.Simla /\giecmont. ilte new line 
of control in Jammu & Kashmir 
was as inviolate as any inter¬ 
nal lonal border. 

The troop witiulrawals gene- 
r ded a sense of relief m both 
countries and helped revive to 
some extent the Simla spirit. 
But a few days later. Pakistan 
sought to dissijnite it by mount¬ 
ing anti-Indian prop.iganda ac¬ 
cusing Indian tioops of having 
indulged in wanton destruction 
of property m the Pakistani areas 
they h;ul h e e n occupying. 
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Foreign diplomats and correspon¬ 
dents were taken round areas 
devastated by the fighting but 
were not shown the roads, 
water-tanks, and a railway line 
which Indian soldiers had built 
in Pakistani territory and left 
intact for the use of returning 
civilians. The move was strong¬ 
ly condemned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as being violative 
of the spirit of the Simla agree¬ 
ment. New Delhi pointed out 
that in otder to avoid creating 
bad feeling it had never sought 
to play up the massive destruc¬ 
tion of Indian property and reli¬ 
gious places by the Pakistani 
troops who had not spared 
even the Bhagat Singh memorial 
at Hiissainiwaia. 


First indian Field Marshal 

On January 2, 1973, the 
President of India who is also 
the Supreme Commander of 
India’s defence forces, slipped 
on the shoulder-straps of 
General S.H.F.J. Manekshaw 
the badges of rank of Field 
Marshal—crossed swords sur¬ 
rounded by a wreath two thirds 
of a circle, surmounted with the 
Ashoka Lion. The President 
also handed over to him the 
Field Marshal’s baton, a silver- 
tipped black stick topped by a 
replica in silver of the Ashoka 
emblem, and the ceremonial 
scroll. Field Marshal Manek¬ 
shaw thus became the first to 
hold the rank in the Indian 
Army after the departure of its 
last British Commander-in- 
Chief. The brief ceremony in 
the Ashoka Hall of the Rash- 
trapati Bhawan was witnessed 
by a select gathering including 
Vice-President G.S. P a t h a k. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 
Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram, 
several other Union Ministers, 
Air Chief Marshal P.C. Lai, 
Vice-Admiral J. Cursetji, Gene¬ 
ral J.N. Chaudhuri and Mrs. 
S i 1 o o Manekshaw. The dis¬ 
tinction was conferred on Gene¬ 
ral Manekshaw in his personal 
capacity in recognition of the 


meritorious services rendered 
by him to the country in the 
Indo-Pak conflict of December 
1971. 

Field Marshal Manekshaw 
holds the rank for life as, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, a Field 
Marshal never retires and can 
be brought back to serve in 
times of emergency. He, how¬ 
ever, relinquished charge as 
Chief of the Army Stall' on 
January 15 and was succeeded 
by General G.G. Bewoor who 
had been till then the G.O.C.- 
in-C., Southern Command in 
which capacity he had played a 
pivotal role in the Sind sector 
in the last Indo-Pak conflict. 


India's Space Programme 

In an interview he gave 
recently in New Delhi, Dr. S. 
Dhawan, Chairman of India’s 
Space Commission disclosed 
that in spite of minor set-backs, 
India’s space programme had 
been making fairly good pro¬ 
gress. Talking about the pro¬ 
blems besetting the launching 
of SLV-3, an Indian-made satel¬ 
lite, Dr. Dhawan said that it 
was a proposition entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the launching of 
rockets as was being done from 
Thumba near Trivandrum. The 
space-scientist said that launch¬ 
ing a satellite was a multi-rocket 
alTair and it had to monitored at 
each stage, tracked throughoiJl 
and its orbit calculated. All 
that required tremendous in¬ 
strumentation which the country 
is in the process of developing. 
The Sriharikota launching, ori¬ 
ginally scheduled for 1975-76 
may thus have to be put off by 
a few years. But meanwhile 
indian space scientists are busy 
building a much bigger satellite 
with a payload of 250 kg. and 
it would be launched from the 
Soviet Union in 1974 witl^ the 
help of a Soviet booster. Simul¬ 
taneously, India’s Space Com¬ 
mission will launch a satellite 
with a 40 kg. payload basically 
for technical purposes in order 


to develop an indigenous boos¬ 
ter. 

The Space Commission also 
proposes building a large com¬ 
munications satellite with local 
systems design, also to be laun¬ 
ched from a friendly country. 
It is also pursuing plans to get 
-* industrial consortium to back 
India’s space programme and 
>0 to involve the country’s 
ulucational institutions in it. 


Linguistic Map of India 

According to a statement 
placed on the table of the Lok 
Sabha by Mr. F.H. Mohsin, 
Deputy Minister for Home Af¬ 
fairs. in its winter session of 
1972, the following among the 
15 national languages of India 
are spoken by more than two 
crores of people each : 

Hindi 162.577,612 

Telugu 44,707,697 

Bengali 44,521.533 

Marathi 41,723,893 

Tamil 37,592,794 

Urdu 28,600,428 

Gujarati 25,656,274 

Malayalam 21,917,430 

Kannada 21,575,019 

That went to show nearly 
34 percent of lii^ia’s people 
spoke Hindi. Acifording to the 
Minister, 191,579 persons had 
indicated English as being their 
mother tongue, 10504 had flirted 
Persian and 2,212 as Sanskrit. 


Constitution Amendments Chal¬ 
lenged 

Since October 31, 1972. a 
13-judge Bench of the Supreme 
Court of Ipdia has been hearing 
arguments in a series of writ 
petitions filed in the Court by 
Swami Kesavananda Bharat i, 
head of a religious math in 
Kerala, two former Indian 
princes, two coal-mining com¬ 
panies and others. The peti¬ 
tioners have challenged the vali¬ 
dity of the 24th, 25th, 26th and 
29ih amendments of the Consti¬ 
tution on the ground that Par- 
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iiament has^no power to take 
way or abridge the fimdamen- 
:al rights guaranteed to the citi¬ 
zens in the Constitution as origi¬ 
nally framed. Counsel for the 
petitioners include Mr, N.A. 
Palkhivala, Mr. K.C. Daphtary, 
Mr. M.C. Chagla and Mr. Soli 
Sorabjec. The Government of 
India is represented by the At¬ 
torney General, Mr. Niren De 
and the Advocate General of 
Maharashtra, Mr. H.M. Seervai. 

Between October 31 and 
December 21, Mr. Palkhivala 
had argued his case before the 
Constitution Bench for 30 days, 
adviincing legal arguments, and 
quoting the views of eminent 
jurists reinforced by copious 
references to case-la w. He 
sought to establish that the Par¬ 
liament had neither the power 
nor the right to amend the Con¬ 
stitution in such a way as to 
affect its basic and essential ele¬ 
ments or to abrogate the tranv 
Cendant fundamental rights pro¬ 
tected in that^ basic document. 
Mr. Palkhivala challenged the 
constitutional validity of amend¬ 
ments which infringed the funda¬ 
mental rights. 

After’a tvvo-wcek winter re¬ 
cess, the hearings were resumed 
on January 8, 1973 when Mr. 
K.C. Daphtary and Mr. M.C. 
Chagla appeared before the 
Bench. Proceedings in the case 
arc being watched with great 
interest as its outcome promises 
to be even more important than 
the decision which had been 
handed down by the Supreme 
Court in the celebrated Oolak 
Nath case. 

Centre versus States 

On November 15, 1972 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
had forwarded to Mr. Karuna- 
nidhi, the Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu for his comments 
memoranda which had been 
given to the Centre by the Anna 
DMK leader, Mr. M.G. Rama- 
chandran andv the CPI leader, 
Mr. Kalyanasundaram levelling 
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charges against the former. Mr. 
Karunanidhi sent his reply oh 
December 14, with a covering 
letter in which he questioned the 
competence of the Central gov¬ 
ernment to appoint a Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry to go into the 
conduct of a State cabinet. In 
his letter Mr. Karunanidhi said 
that the Constitution does not 
enable the Union Government 
to appoint any such Commis¬ 
sion because it would be against 
the spirit and scheme of India’s 
federal Constitution. 

Elaborating his viewpoint 
on another occasion when Mr. 
Karunanidhi happened to be in 
Delhi, he said that just as it was 
the Parliament which was en¬ 
titled to go into charges levelled 
against Central Ministers, simi¬ 
larly the right forum to consider 
charges against State Ministers 
was the State legislature. 

The views expressed by the 
Tamil Nadu Chief Minister 
were, however, contradicted by 
constitutional experts in New 
Delhi. According to them the 
Centre is competent to set up a 
commission of inquiry to go 
into allegations against a Chief 
Minister or Ministers of a State 
government. It derives this 
power from the Commissions of 
Inquiry Act of 1952, framed un¬ 
der entry 45 in the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution. 
U^er Section 3 of the Act. the 
COTtre can set up a commission 
to look into “any matter of 
definite public importance” whe¬ 
ther at the Centre or in a State. 


Fifth Plan in the Making 

The “Approach Paper” to 
the Fifth Plan was to be present¬ 
ed to Parliament in its budget 
session commencing on Feb¬ 
ruary 19. But before that it 
was to be discusscti January 19 
and 20 in a meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Development C'ouncil of 
which all State Chief Ministers 
are members. This was neces¬ 
sary as this time the States must 


play a key-role in the mobilisa¬ 
tion of resources which depends 
very much on hoV/ far the agri¬ 
culture sector can be tapped. 
The Raj Committee report on 
agricultural incomes, submitted 
to the Central government on 
November 1 had not been dis¬ 
cussed by the State Chief Minis¬ 
ters upto the middle of January. 

Among the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Raj Commit¬ 
tee there were two basic pro¬ 
posals, viz., (/) replacement of 
the present land revenue by an 
agricultural holdings tax and 
(//) partial integration of non- 
agricuhural incomes with in¬ 
come derived from agriculture 
(for tax purposes). The Com¬ 
mittee had observed in its report 
that if its recommendations were 
accepted, their implementation 
would not necessitate any 
amendment of the constitution. 
The issues raised in the report 
had, however, to be discussed by 
the Chief Ministers first. 

According to the “approach 
paper” the plan envisages a 
total outlay of Rs. 51,165 crores 
involving mobilization of addi¬ 
tional resources of Rs. 6.600 
crorcs of which the States will 
have to contribute Rs. 2,400 
crores. 

Indian economists who as¬ 
sembled ill Gaya in the last week 
of December. i972 to attend a 
3-day Indian Economic Con¬ 
ference, h o w ever, expressed 
doubts about the successful im¬ 
plementation of (he Fifth Five 
Year Plan in view of the “poor 
performance” of the economy 
iluring the Fourth Plan. They 
were of the opinion that 
resource mobilization to the ex¬ 
tent envisaged in the “approach 
paper” would not be possible 
and the Government will feel 
compelled to resort to infia¬ 
tionary financing which in turn 
would introduce further dis¬ 
tortions in the economy. The 
economists advocated rapid 
structural changes and a strong 
infrastructure to prepare the 
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economy to attain the twin 
objectives of growth with dis¬ 
tributive justice. 

Creating Employment Opportu¬ 
nities 

According to oflicial sources, 
tlic number of educated un¬ 
employed on the live registers 
of employment exchanges in the 
country towards the close of 
1972 was 2'6 million. That was 
one of the reasons why liigh 
priority was given to the subject 
at the 74th annual session of the 
Indian National Congress held 
in Calcutta and it was decided 
that a minimum of five lakh 
employment opportuni¬ 
ties should be created every 
year for six yearfr-beginning 
from the next financial vear 
(1973-74). 

According to Mr. l').P. 
Dhar. the Ihiion Planning 
Minister, the schemes formulat¬ 
ed to create new job opportuni¬ 
ties have to be dovetailed into 
projects intended to be imple¬ 
mented in the last year of the 
Fourth Plan and later on in the 
Fifth Plan. 

Between the years 1966 and 
1971, employment had been 
growinc at an annual average 
rate of S-6 percent. But from 
1966-67 onward the figure had 
been coming down, touching 0 8 
percent in 1966-67 and standing 
at 2'6 percent in 1971-72. The 
assumption that a fast overall 
rate of growth in national in¬ 
come would automatically create 
more employment opportunities 
has been proved wrong, neces¬ 
sitating a frontal attack on the 
problem Therefore, it has been 
proposcil to make a further pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 201 crores on 
schemes for cmploymcfit gene¬ 
ration in 197,3-74. The ap¬ 
proach to the Fifth Plan visua- 
li^es an outlay of Rs. 3.600 crores 
to Rs. 3,700 crores on job- 
oriented development which will 
include, besides other schemes, 
construction projects like roads, 
housing etc. 


74th Indian National Congress 
Session 

The 74th annual session of 
the Indian National Congress 
was held in Bidhan Nagar (Cal¬ 
cutta) in the last week of De¬ 
cember, 1972. The proceed¬ 
ings at the session were marked 
by a mood of introspection 
which brought into focus the 
sense of frustration, particular¬ 
ly among the younger elements 
in the party who made their 
presence felt. Among the radi¬ 
cals who attacked the leader¬ 
ships failure to redeem the 
pledges made to the people were 
Mr. Chandra Shekhar, Mr. 
Mohan Dharia, Mr. Krishan 
Kant, Mi. Amril Nahata and 
Mr. R.D. Bhandare. The bur¬ 
den of their complaint was that 
while the leadership had pledged 
itself to bringing about social 
change, it had not been able to 
fulfil the pledge because it was 
paralysed by certain mental re¬ 
servations and administrative 
constraints. They demanded that 
the party apparatus should be 
restructured to facilitate the im¬ 
mediate implementation of so¬ 
cialist programmes to which the 
party had committed itself in 
Bombay a year earlier. They 
also called for debarring of the 
affluent from Congress member¬ 
ship because rich Congressmen 
were said to be trying to push 
out honest and dedicated mem¬ 
bers from the party. 

Replying to the critics. Mrs. 
Gandhi w a r n e il against en¬ 
couragement being given to divi¬ 
sive forces and called for united 
and purposive efibrfs to achieve 
the goal of ffharihi fuilao. She 
gave expression to a feeling that 
external forces continued to 
work against India’s progress. 
Speaking on other occasions she 
Stressed the need for adminis¬ 
trative reforms saying that the 
changed mood of the nation cal- 
leil for something better than 
what India had inherited from 
iis colonial past. She said that 
the criterion for judging the 
elfectivcness of programmes and 


policies was what benefits they 
brought to the weaker sections 
of society. Mrs. Gandhi said 
it was a pity that middlemen 
between the Government and 
the people prevented the full 
benefits of official programmes 
from reaching the weaker 
sections of society. She also 
said that India had to evolve 
its own socialism, suited to the 
Indian genius and temperament. 

In his presidential address 
to the Session. Dr. S.D. Sharma 
analysed the prevailing situa¬ 
tion in the country and empha¬ 
sized the need for effective im¬ 
plementation of the plans. He 
said that a situation was deve¬ 
loping in which the forces of 
veste«.l interests were sapping 
the confidence of the people. 
Calling for another purge in the 
Congress and a restructuring of 
the party. Dr. Sharma said that 
reactionaries had infiltrated into 
the organization and were slow¬ 
ing tlown the people’s march to¬ 
wards a classless society. Re¬ 
ferring to the gap between the 
promise and the performance of 
the plans, he said that the pre¬ 
sent administrative machinery 
required a complete overhaul to 
ensure quick decisions unencum¬ 
bered by red tape, and to secure 
active involvement of the peo¬ 
ple in various programmes. 
Dwelling on the Congress stand 
vis-a-vis the class contradictions 
in Indian society, Dr. Sharma 
said that the Congress believed 
in democratic and peaceful 
methods but would not hesitate 
to sacrifice the interests of the 
rich classes for the interests of 
Ihc toiling masses. 

The Session which had seven 
long sittings spread over four 
days was addressed by nearly 
200 party leaders from all over 
the country and was reported to 
have cost Rs. 40 lakhs. It was 
attemled by about 52,000 dele¬ 
gates including 4,0(K) women. 
The business transacted at the 
Session included a resolution on 
the international siUiation. en¬ 
dorsing in full the foreign policy 
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being followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, calling for re¬ 
cognition of Bangladesh ' by 
Pakistan, expressing the Indian 
people’s concern for the people 
of Vietnam on whom the USA 
had unleashed inhuman terror, 
supporting the Security Council 
resolution of 1967 calling upon 
Israel to vacate all occupied 
Arab territory etc, Mr. D.P. 
Dhar, the Union Minister for 
Planning placed before the ses¬ 
sion a statement on econoniic 
alfairs, asking the Government 
to implement the decision on 
State take-over of wholesale 
trade in wheat and rice com¬ 
pletely from the current rabi 
season. (The decision had ac¬ 
tually been taken in August 
1972. The Government has 
since been formulating a plan 
for a permanent public distri¬ 
bution system for not only ce¬ 
reals but also other essential 
commodities.) Another reso¬ 
lution passed at the Session ap¬ 
pealed for a national elTort to 
help the people of diought- 
affccted areas. By another re¬ 
solution Congressmen were de¬ 
barred from participating in or 
associating with any regional or 
parochiai agitation. 

Indian Science Congres.s : Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee Session 

The Diamond Jubilee Ses¬ 
sion of the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress was held in Chandigarh in 
the earlier half of January 197.1. 
It w*as the second time the “City 
Beautiful" was hosting the Con- 
grc.ss. Over 4,(X)0 scientists, in¬ 
cluding a large number from 
other countries attended the ses¬ 
sion. Among the distinguished 
participants from abroad were 

CORRIGENDA 

In the December 1972 issue 
of the Competition Master, on 
page 287, Col. 1, line 9 from top 
read Datue instead of Goethe. 

On page 288, Col. 2, question 
on Dates of Events item (0 read 
21$t October 180S instead of 2l$t 
October 1905. 


Sir George Porter, Director of 
the Royal Institute, London and 
a Nobel laureate in Chemistry, 
Prof. A.A. Ivanov of Moscow’s 
Kurchatov Institute of Atomic 
Energy and eminent scientists 
from several other countries. 
Indian scientists who participat¬ 
ed in the deliberations of the 
Congress were Dr. S. Bhagwan- 
tam, who presided over the ses¬ 
sion, Prof. B.R. Seshachar, Dr. 
D.S. Kothari, Dr. M.S. Swami- 
nathan. Dr. A. Srccnivasan, 
Prof. B.M. Udgaonkar and 
many other distingui.shed scho¬ 
lars and researchers. 

The Congress was inaugu¬ 
rated by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. In her address to the 
gathering of eminent scientists, 
Mrs. Gandhi expressed deep 
concern about the returns which 
India has becji securing from its 
investments in science and tech¬ 
nology. She said that in spite 
of progress in many directions, 
life had not changed much for 
the vast majority of over 100 
million fumilie-s living in half-a 
million villages of India. She 
called upon scientists to unbend 
intellectually and to take their 
knowledge to the worker in the 
factory, the farmer in the field 
and the common man in the 
market-place. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter pointed out to medical aid 
and housing as two vital fields 
ill which science and engineer¬ 
ing had failed to meet the coim- 
try's needs. Exhorting the scien¬ 
tists to give up their “ivory 
tower" approach, Mrs. Gandhi 
observed that no scientist could 
afford to disregard social and 
economic forces just as no poli¬ 
tician could ignore the impli¬ 
cations of science and techno¬ 
logy. 

In his presidential address, 
Dr. Bhagwantam said that scien- 
tistsin India had failed totake ad¬ 
vantage of the favourable condi¬ 
tions for advancement of science 
and technology in India. He 
deplored politicians dabbling in 
science and scientists playing 
politics. Dr. Bhagwantam also 


criticized the practice of setting 
up ill-equipped universities 
which produced unemployable 
graduates. 

Social commitment of scien¬ 
tists became the subject of a 
lively controversy as the British 
Nobel laureate. Dr. George Por¬ 
ter joined issue with dignitaries 
who had spoken in those terms. 
He said the denial of knowledge 
in ,he name of social responsi¬ 
bility would amount to remain¬ 
ing ignorant. He described the 
anti-science movement as essen¬ 
tially emotional and not rational. 
He said that the ultijnatc pur- 
po.se of all learning was to dis¬ 
cover man’s purpose on earth. 

At the conclusion of the ses¬ 
sion on January 7, Mrs. Ashima 
Chatlerjee was elected general 
President of the 1974-75 session. 
Last year. Dr. R.S. .Mishra had 
been elected President for 1973- 
74. 

Science & Religion 

“Shortly before the turn 
of the last century, a young 
man who taught science !i\cd 
with a bishop in Ohio. One 
day the teacher and the 
bishop were discussing the 
future, "i he teacher said 
that a person in Cleveland, 
Ohio, would soon be able to 
talk by telephone to someone 
in New York; that man 
would some day have auto¬ 
mobiles that would travel 35 
miles an hour; that one day 
man might even fly. At this 
point the bishop raised his 
hand and interrupted the 
science teacher. The bishop 
would have none of this 
nonscnce in his house, for it 
hinted of heresy. 

The bishop, whose name 
was Wright, had two sons; 
Wilbur and Orville—the first 
men to fly an airplane.” 

—Auffusf Kinze 
U.S. Nafionai. Academy 
OF Engineering 
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TROUBLE-SPOT : VIETNAM 

Kissinger’s Famous Mis-state¬ 
ment 

On October 26, 1972. just as 
the Americans were preparing to 
cast their votes in another Pre¬ 
sidential election, Nixon's Na¬ 
tional Security Adviser, Dr. 
Henry Kissinger went before the 
television cameras and declared, 
“We believe peace is at hand’’ 
in Vietnam. The timing of the 
message might well have made 
it an important factor in preci¬ 
pitating the landslide in favour 
of another term for Nixon in 
the White House. But later it 
turned out to be the most ig¬ 
noble lie of the year. 

Just three days earlier, Ki.s- 
singer had assured a recalcitrant 
Thieu in Saigon that the U.S.A. 
would go along with him. The 
same day Nixon had sent a mes¬ 
sage to Hanoi saying that in 
view of the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in Saigon, it would not be 
possible to sign the nine-point 
accord (worked out by Kis¬ 
singer and North Vietnam’s Lee 
DucThoin Paris in mid-October 
—see box) on p. 371 on October 
31 as originally agreed upon. 
Nixon called for another round 
of talks. But Hanoi’s re.sponse 
took the form of breaking the 
secrecy^ of the agreement. It 
bt;oadcast a summary of its pro¬ 
visions and sounded a warning 
that in case the U.S.A. did not 
sign it by the stipulated date, 
grave consequences would fol¬ 
low. That was when Kissinger 
made his now famous mis¬ 
statement. 

In the last week of Novem¬ 
ber, Kissinger was again in 


Paris, trying to get the represen¬ 
tatives of North Vietnam to 
agree to establishment of the 
demilitarized zone (DMZ) as 
the political frontier between 
North Vietnam and South Viet¬ 
nam—something reportedly in¬ 
sisted upon by President Thieu, 
Nixon’s puppet in Saigon, This 
would hpc amounted to virtual 
recognition of South Vietnam 
as a separate state. According 
to the North Vietnamese ambas¬ 
sador in New Delhi, the Ameri¬ 
cans demanded no less than 126 
changes in the original draft. 
In return Hanoi was reported 
to have put forward the condi¬ 
tion that the return of U.S. 
prisoners of war from North 
Vietnam should be made con¬ 
ditional upon political prisoners 
in South Vietnam being re¬ 
leased. As neither side was 
prepared to yield ground, the 
talks broke down. On De¬ 
cember 14, Nixon served an ulti¬ 
matum on Hanoi to resume 
talks within 72 hours or face the 
consequences. 

The consequences took the 
form of the biggest, bloodiest 
air-strikes so far against North 
Vietnam. From bases in Guam 
and Thailand, wave after wave 
of B-52’s,F-4Phantoms, F-1 ll’s 
and naval planes from air¬ 
craft carriers standing by rained 
d^th and destruction around 
thickly populated areas like 
Haiphong and Hanoi, hitting 
airfields, roads and bridges, 
factories, shipyards, and even 
hospitals and residential locali¬ 
ties. The bombing was so in¬ 
discriminate that several foreign 
embassies in Hanoi (including 
the Indian embassy) were hit. 
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A Polish freighter was sunk and 
at least one Russian and one 
Chinese ship were damaged. 

The ferocity of the resumed 
U.S. bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam shocked the whole world. 
India expressed ‘sore disappoint¬ 
ment’ over the resumption of 
the raids. The Soviet Union 
‘angrily and resolutely* con¬ 
demned the action. The Swe¬ 
dish Prime Minister Mr. Olaf 
Palme compared the raids over 
North Vietnam with massacres 
in the second world war. The 
Seamen’s Union of Australia 
annoimced a blockade of all 
American ships calling at Aus¬ 


tralian ports. In Peking, top 
Chinese leaders and lakhs of 
people held a rally condemning 
what was called the U.S. war 
blackmail. A meeting of re¬ 
presentatives of the 53-nation 
non-aligned group held in New 
York strongly condenuied U.S. 
brutality. Even within the 
U.S.A., there was strong criti¬ 
cism of the international goon- 
daism indulged in by Nixon and 
more and more people were 
veering round to the view put 
forward by Senator McGovern, 
the defeated Presidential candi¬ 
date that Nixon had deliberately 
deceived the American public. 
Nine noted U.S. scientists in- 


The Proposed Peace Agreement 


The following are the main 
points of the agreement worked 
out to end the Vietnam war by 
North Vietnam and the USA a.s 
di.sclosed by Hanoi Radio in the 
last week of October, 1972. 

(i) The USA respects tlie 
independence, sovereignty, unity 
and territorial integrity of Vietnam 
as recognised by the 1954 Geneva 
agreements. 

(ii) Twenty-four hours after 
the signing of the agreement will 
come ihe cease-fire throughout 
South Vietnam. The USA will 
stop all its military activities and 
end the bombing and mining in 
North Vietnam. Within 60 days, 
there will be a total withdrawal 
from South Vietnam of troops 
and military personnel of (he 
USA and allias. 

The two South Vietnamese 
parties shall not accept the intro¬ 
duction of troops, military advi¬ 
sers and military pctsonnci, 
armaments, munitions and war 
materials into South Vietnam but 
will be permitted to make periodi¬ 
cal replacements of armaments, 
munitions and war materials. The 
USA will not continue its military 
involvement or intervene in the 
internal affairs of South Vietnam. 

{Hi) The return of all captured 
and detained persons belonging to 
the parties will take place in 
parallel with the withdrawal of 
American troops. 

(/v) The South Vietnamese 
shall decide themselves their 
political future through genuinely 
free and democratic ^neral elec¬ 
tions under internaUonal super¬ 
vision. The USA is not commit¬ 


ted to any political tendency or to 
any personality in South Vietnam, 
and it does not seek to impose a 
pro-American regime in Saigon. 

An administrative structure 
called the National Council of 
National Reconciliation and Con¬ 
cord of threeequal segments will be 
set up to promote the implementa¬ 
tion of the signed agreements and 
to organize the general elections. 

(V) Tlie reunification of Viet¬ 
nam shall be carried out step by 
step through peaceful means. 

(W) A four-party joint mili¬ 
tary commission of the two South 
Vietnamese panics will be formed. 
An international commission of 
control and supervision will be 
established. 

An international guarantee 
conference on Vietnam will be 
convened within 30 days of the 
signing of the agreement. 

(vh) North Vietnam, the 
PRO, South Vietnam and the 
USA shall strictly respect the 
Citmbodian and Lao people's 
independence, sovereignty, unity, 
territorial integrity and neutrality. 

(v/i7) The ending of the war, 
the restoration of peace in Viet¬ 
nam will create conditions for 
establishing a new, eilual, and 
mutually beneficial relationship 
between the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam and the USA. The 
USA will contribute to healing 
the wounds of war and to post¬ 
war reconstruction in the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and 
throughout Indo-China. 

(It) This agreement shall 
come into force as of its signittg. 


sisted on an inunediate end to 
the bombing. There was a 
move to initiate an amendment 
in the U.S. Congress to cut off 
funds to the Nixon administra¬ 
tion for Vietnam. Even so, for 
12 days the White House main¬ 
tained that the bombing would 
go on till such time as a settle¬ 
ment had been arrived at. As 
against that, Hanoi refused to 
be cowed down and gave out 
that it would agree to resump¬ 
tion of the peace-talks only after 
the bombing had been stopped. 

On December 30, it was 
anjiounced from the White 
House that Nixon had ordered 
a halt to tlve bombing above the 
20 th parallel and that peace 
talks would be resumed in Paris 
on January 8. Althou^i no 
reasons were given, yet it was 
presumed that “the most puni¬ 
tive bombing in the history of 
modern warfare” had been slop¬ 
ped in view of the anger expres¬ 
sed by the U.S.A.’s own allies. 
Another conjecture was that the 
resumption of peace-talks had 
been made possible as a result 
of mediation by Mr. Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

UNITED NATIONS 

27th (jreneral Assembly Session 

The 27th General Assembly 
session of the U.N.O., xmder the 
Presidentship of Mr. Stanislaw 
Trepczynski, Deputy Foreign 
Minister of Poland, adjourned 
sine Jie on December 19, (For a 
review of the session, see pp. 
398-399 in this issue). Along 
with the other business transact¬ 
ed by the Session, it passed the 
following resolutions :— 

( i ) Bangladesh : On No¬ 
vember aO, the Session imani- 
raously approved a 23-nation 
resolution expressing the desire 
of the Assembly that the new 
Republic may be admitted as a 
member of the world organiza¬ 
tion. (Although Pakistan had 
not till then recognised Bangla¬ 
desh, it did not record a vote of 
dissent. This was interpreted 
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as de facto recognition of^ the 
Dacca regime by Pakistan.) 

(/i) South Asia : The Ses¬ 
sion passed a resolution tabled 
by Argentina and 15 other na¬ 
tions, mosty Arab countries, 
urging all parties in the Hindu¬ 
stan peninsula to make all pos¬ 
sible efforts in a spirit of co¬ 
operation and mutual respect to 
reach a fair settlement of pend¬ 
ing issues. The resolution also 
called for the return of prisoners 
of war “in accordance with the 
Geneva conventions of 1949 and 
the relevant provisions of the 
Security Council resolution” 
passed in December last year 
(1971). 

{Hi) Rhodesia ; On De- 
centber 7, the Assembly called 
for the total rupture of rail, sea, 
air, postal and radio com¬ 
munications with Rhodesia and 
the imposition of sanctions 
against South Africa and Portu¬ 
gal. The resolution drew the 
attention of the Security Coun 
cil “to the urgent need to widen 
the scope of sanctions against 
the illegal regime to include all 
the measures envisaged under 
Article 41 of the Charter.” The 
voting was 93 to 8, with 23 
abstentions. Australia voted 
for the first time in favour of 
such action being taken. 

(iv) Israel : On Decem¬ 
ber 8, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution inviting 
States to “avoid action, includ¬ 
ing and, which could constitute 
recognition of Israeli occupation 
of Arab territories.” The re.so- 
lution said that respect for the 
rights of the Palestinians was an 
indispensable element in re¬ 
storing peace to the Middle East. 
It deplored Israel’s failure to 
respond favourably to the U.N. 
envoy. Dr. Gunnar Jarring’s 
peace mission, and declared that 
measures taken by Israel in oc¬ 
cupied Arab territory were null 
and void. It also asked Dr. 
Kurt Waldheim, the Secretary 
General to report to the Security 
Council and the General As¬ 


sembly on the progress made 
towards applying both the 1967 
Council resolution and this reso¬ 
lution. 

INTERNATIONAL RELA¬ 
TIONS 

Enlarged EEC Now 

{See also article on pp. 382 
to 384 in this issue) 

As the year 1973 was rung 
in, Britain, Irelajid and Den¬ 
mark joined l-rance. West Ger 
many, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Belgium and Luxemburg to 
form the world’s largest trading 
power iuid its second richest 
economy--the enlarged Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community. 

Speaking in a broadcast on 
the occasioji, Mr. lid ward 
Heath, the British Prime Minis¬ 
ter said that the point of entry 
was a tremendous inomejtt. He 
wcitt on to say “It is also some¬ 
thing for which our partners in 
Europe have been waiting ex 
pectantly. For so long they 
have wanted us to join because 
they have always known that the 
European community could not 
really be complete until we bc- 
(Mine members. And now it is 
really in every sense of the word 
a historic moment”. 

Speaking on another occa¬ 
sion, he .said, “We wajtt to 
build, as our ultimate objective, 
a Europe which is not only pros¬ 
perous but a Europe which is 
free, democratic, safe and happy. 
This goal extends beyond the 
confines of our existing (nine 
nation) Community. It con¬ 
cerns our neighbours to the East, 
the Soviet Union and her allies, 
the neutral nations, as well as 
otir own, member States and as¬ 
sociates.'” 

The emergence of a new 
potential super-power is looked 
upon differently by the two 
countries which have already 
attained that position. The 
Soviet Union views the Common 
Market with hostility as a poten¬ 


tial political and economic rival 
in the west. Economic rivalry 
will equally cast its shadow over 
relations between the enlarged 
E.E.C. and the U.S.A. The 
latter docs not particularly re¬ 
lish the Community’s idea of 
carving out all over the globe 
exclusive spheres of influence for 
itself. The USA will also do 
some hard bargaining on mutual 
concessions in trade and com¬ 
merce. But the Members of the 
Community belonging to NATO 
cannot in any case wish away 
their dependence on the U.S.A. 
in the field of defence. They 
are apprehensive of disparities 
between the NATO forces in 
Europe and the strength com¬ 
manded by the War.saw Pact 
powers. Thus they will have to 
reconcile their desire to achieve 
a distinct European identity with 
their military dependence on the 
USA for some time to come. 


Helping Developing Nations 

India's Forum of Financial 
Writers organized in New Delhi 
in the second week of Decem¬ 
ber, 1972 a week-long, interna¬ 
tional seminar of economic 
journalists. The seminar took 
note of the fact that the processes 
of economic growth had reached 
a stage where the demands of 
social welfare and social justice 
had acquired particular urgency. 
The participants viewed with 
concern the slow pace of trans¬ 
fer of resources from the ad¬ 
vanced nations to the develop¬ 
ing countries, and adopted a 
statement suggesting various 
methods by which developed 
nations could expedite promo¬ 
tion of trade and co-operation. 
Among the measures suggested 
by the seminar were : 

1. Preferences between in¬ 
dustrialized countries be re¬ 
duced to a minimum. 

2. That reverse preferences 
should not be used to benefit the 
industrialized countries only. 

3. That greater attention 
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should be given for exchange of 
tariff preierences among deve¬ 
loping countries. 

4. That the 1973 rou ul of 
tariff negotiations under lire aus¬ 
pices of GATT should leave 
room for the greatest possible 
iiurgijis of preference for pro¬ 
ducts of developing countries. 

5. That there i.^ need and 
iustification of governments en¬ 
tering trade or industry in a big 
way to speed up economic 
giowth and to direct it firmly to¬ 
wards basic social goals, but at 
the same time private capital 
can and should make purpose¬ 
ful contribution to development 
under the disciplines of social 
purposes. 

6 . Transfer of resources, 
including both capital and tech¬ 
nology. from the alHuent coun- 
liies to those which are les> 
alfluent is legitimate and neces¬ 
sary to promote global pence 
and iniernilional understand¬ 
ing. To speed up this process, 
international institutions will 
have to accept increasing res¬ 
ponsibility for finding resources 
for development aid and making 
them available on terms devised 
to help developing countries 
reach at the earliest a .stage of 
self-reliance at adequate levels 
of mass-consumption. 


Bhutto's Dilemma 

With the increasing measure 
of iiiternational recognition and 
acceptance won by Bangladesh 
ever since it came into existence, 
the agony of Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, 
the mercurial President of Pa¬ 
kistan has been increasing. The 
dilemma he is facing is : to re¬ 
cognise or not to recognise. Of 
course there is China to make 
sure that Pakistan is not m.adc to 
look like the “odd man out”. 
Then, with two or three excep¬ 
tions, Mr. Bhutto has been able 
to prevent the Arab countries 
from extending recognition to 
Dacca. That may have helped 
Pakistan save face to som“! ex¬ 


tent, but otherwise it has only 
delayed solution of problems 
created by the secession of 
Bangladesh, stood in the way of 
normalcy being restored in the 
sub-continent, and also blocked 
the return of Pakistani prisoners 
of war lo their ho.mes. 

Right from the time Mr. 
Bhutto took over, he has given 
ample evidence of being aware 
that recognition of the changed 
realities is pivotal in any plan 
for restoring stability lo Pakis¬ 
tan. That might well have been 
the inspiration behind the bold 
initiative he took in releasing 
Sheikh Muiibur Rchman a few 
days after he had assumed 
power. Since then gradually 
but relentlessly he had been 
working to solve the many pro¬ 
blems facing Pakistan. In his 
first year in office, he was able 
10 extract from the people of 
Pakistan a sullen aeoeptance of 
econo.mio realities, to get Indian 
soldiers to leave Pakistani terri¬ 
tory occupied by them, and to 
evolve a consensus, however 
tenuous, on the controversial 
problem of a new eonsliiiitional 
framework for Pakistan. There¬ 
after he took up the remaining 
challenge—getting his people to 
accept Bangladesh. 

In November, 1972, .Mr. 
Bhutto set out on a meel-the- 
people tour to explain his view¬ 
point on the recognition of Ban¬ 
gladesh. He began his tour 
from the North Western Fron¬ 
tier Province where there was the 
least likelihood of opposition. 
In a speech he made on the sub¬ 
ject on November 1'^. he stiid. 
“How can you think of invading 
and reconqiieiing Bangladesh 
1600 km. away ? And if you 
try to do it, will you not have to 
face the same Mtikti Bahitti 
again ? For goodness sake, try 
to improve your sense and use 
logic. Some people are trying 
to sway the people’s decision 
emotionally. Do not listen to 
them. This emotionalism has 
cast us Kashmir and now half of 


our country." Mr. Bhutto also 
gave examples to show how closed 
borders with neighbouring coun¬ 
tries could only mean impove- 
risliment of the people. More 
or less the same viewpoint was 
put forward by him in an inter¬ 
view he gave to a Pakistani Urdu 
xlaily, the Jung on new-year eve. 
He was reported to have said in 
the course of the interview, “In 
my humble opinion, Pakistan 
will have to recognise Bangla¬ 
desh to avoid trials of prisoners 
of war. If we take a correct 
decision, Pakistan can be the 
strongest state in the sub-conti¬ 
nent. Along with other issues, 
economic matters, including 
foreign debt liability will have 
to be negotiated with Bangla¬ 
desh. Dacca has its rights, just 
as Pakistan has its own.” 

But in between, Mr. Bhutto 
came up against strong opposi¬ 
tion to the recognition of Bang¬ 
ladesh in Punjab which politi¬ 
cally and economically occupies 
a dominant position among the 
four provinces of Pakistan. The 
opposition was spearheaded by 
the Jamaat-e-lslami, an extre¬ 
mist organization out to save 
Islam from Muslims themselves. 
The arguments advanced by 
those who have been opposing 
the recognition of Bangladesh 
are (/) that it would amount to 
validating Indian aggression ; 
and (ii) it will he harmful for the 
solidarity of Pakistan as it will 
encourage secessionist m o v c- 
meuts raising their heads else¬ 
where in the country. 

While remaining firm in his 
own conviction in the matter. 
Mr. Bhutto has been trying to 
soften opposition by appearing 
flexible and amenable to the 
pressure of public opinion. He 
has said he is in no hurry in the 
matter and in any case would 
like to await the outcome of the 
general elections scheduled to 
be held in Bangladesh on March 
7, 197.3. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
New Constitution for Pakistan 

The Pakistan National As¬ 
sembly was convened on De¬ 
cember 30 and 31 to consider 
and finalize Pakistan's third con¬ 
stitution in 25 years, asdrawnup 
by an all-party constitution com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose. 
The draft had the following 
salient features. 

(0 Character of State : Pa¬ 
kistan would be an Islamic Fe¬ 
deral Republic with Islam as 
the State religion. Though the 
constitution guarantees among 
other fundamental rights free¬ 
dom of faith and worship, but 
it disqualifies non-Muslims from 
seeking the office of President 
or Prime Minister. 

(h) Territorial Jurisdiction : 
The draft defines the territo¬ 
rial jurisdiction of the Federal 
Republic as consisting of Ba¬ 
luchistan, North West Frontier 
Province, Punjab and Sind, the 
capital territory of Islamabad, 
federally administered tribal 
areas and such States and terri¬ 
tories as are or may be in¬ 
cluded in Pakistan, whether by 
accession or otherwise. It also 
provides for the return of East 
Pakistan (Bangladesh) to the 
proposed Federal Republic “as 
and when foreign aggression in 
that province and its effects are 
eliminated.” The draft pro¬ 
vides that the Constitution 
would be suitably amended when 
the aforesaid conditions have 
been obtained. The relation 
with Jammu & Kash.mir will be 
determined in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. 

(Hi) Parliament : There 
wi 1 be two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment (/) the National Assembly 
which will have 200 Members, 
and (ii) the Senate with 60 mem¬ 
bers. Each of the four provin¬ 
ces would be represented in the 
Senate by 14 members. Two 
members to represent tribal areas 
in the Senate would be elected 
by Members of the National 
Assembly. Two more Members 


will be elected from the federal 
capital. Half the Members of 
the Senate will retire every two 
years. Five percent of the seats 
in the Parliament will be re¬ 
served for women for 10 years. 

(/v) Head of State : The 
Head of State will be a Mus¬ 
lim and will be elected at a Joint 
sitting of the two Houses of 
Parliament. He will be bound 
by the advice tendered to him 
by the Prime Minister. 

(r) Prime Minister : The 
Prime Minister will be elected 
directly by a majority vote of 
the National Assembly. No 
law or order passed by the Head 
of State will be valid unless it 
has been countersigned by the 
Prime Minister. In case the 
President does not dissolve the 
National Assembly within two 
days of the Prime Minister hav¬ 
ing advised him to do so, the 
latter can do it on his own. 
For the first fifteen years after 
the Constitution has been pro¬ 
mulgated, a motioji of no- 
confidence against the Prime 
Minister to be carried must 
secure two thirds of the votes in 
the National Assembly. Such 
a motion carmot be introduced 
while the National Assembly 
is discussing the budget. 

(I'l) Miscellaneous : The 
draft retains all fundamental 
rights guaranteed in the last 
constitution and incorporates 
some new provisions to ensure 
“human dignity and freedom 
for political parties.” It grants 
equal rights to women and pro¬ 
tects them against polygamy 
without consent. It also em¬ 
bodies 42 directive principles re¬ 
garding free compulsory secon¬ 
dary education, expeditious and 
inexpensive justice, social secu¬ 
rity, prohibition, removal of 
economic disparities, prevention 
of prostitution and strengthen¬ 
ing of fraternal relations among 
Muslim cotmtrics on the basis 
of Islamic unity. It makes any 
attempt to abrogate the consti¬ 
tution through subversion or 


show of force pimishable as high 
trea.son. 

The National Assembly must 
approve the draft of the Con¬ 
stitution by April 21 after which 
it will be promulgated. 

Bangladesh, New Constitution 

See Expected Questions in this 
issue. 

Australia : A New Image 

As 1972 drew to a close, a 
23-year old monopoly of power 
held by the Liberal Party in 
Australia was broken by the 
Labour Party led by 56-year old 
Edward Gough Whitlam who 
succeeded William McMahon 
as the Prime Minister. In a 
rather dull election, the Labour 
Party secured a majority of 
about 20 seats in the 125-seat 
House of Representatives. In 
the course of the election cam¬ 
paign, Mr. Whitlam committed 
himself and his party to (i) 
immediate recognition of China 
(«) end to conscription (Hi) al¬ 
lowing the right of vote to 18- 
year olds, and (iv) a new na¬ 
tional anthem to replace God 
Save the Queen. 

Soon after he had taken 
over, Whitlam recalled his coun¬ 
try’s ambassador to Taiwan, and 
initiated talks in Paris for estab¬ 
lishing diplomatic relations with 
Peking. In the U.N.O., Aus¬ 
tralia lent support for the first 
time to imposition of sanctions 
against Rhodesia and backed 
moves for the neutralization of 
the Indian Ocean. A small 
contingent of Australian troops 
serving in Vietnam was called 
back, Whitlam pledged more 
federal funds for education 
health and transport. In a bid 
to loosen Australia’s traditional 
ties with Britain, the new Prime 
Minister discontinued the prac¬ 
tice of recommending Austra¬ 
lians for British titles. It was 
also predicted that Australia 
may eventually beernne a Re¬ 
public. 
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Animals & Birds—Books & Periodicals—Commissions—Diseases 
-—Facts & Figures—Persons—Places—Plans & Projeces—Space 


Research 

Animals & Birds 

Animal, India’s National : 
Recently the Wild Life Board 
of India nominated the tiger as 
India’s national animal. The 
change has been made to focus 
special attention on the need to 
protect the tiger population in 
India from extinction. The Lion 
is found in India only in the 
Gir forest where it is already a 
protected animal. 


Books & Periodicals 

Life ; was a well-known 
American pictorial magazine 
which closed down on Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1972. Started in 1936, 
it had been a pioneering attempt 
in pictorial journalism founded 
on the editorial maxim that ‘one 
good picture is worth 10,000 
words.’ But keen competition 
from television and specialised 
magazines on travel, sports etc. 
forced it to fold up. 

The Birth of Hercules : is 
said to be a hitherto unknown 
play* by Shakespeare. A West 
German publishing house, the 
Felix Bloc Threatical Publish¬ 
ing House announced on De¬ 
cember 17 that it would publish 
the play soon. But it gave no 
information on how or when the 
playlhad been discovered. 

The India We Left : is a 
book by Humphrey Trevely^, 
a member of the Indian Civil 
Service in the days of the British 
R(tf. The author deals with the 
India of his times from the 
point of view of a typical 
Britidi civilian. The book has 
been published by Macmillans. 

Febrtuu^l^^ 


Commissions 

Pay Commission, 3rd : The 
3rd Pay Commission had been 
appointed by the Government 
of India on April 23, 1970. 
After several postponements, it 
was expected that it would sub¬ 
mit its final report in Decem¬ 
ber 1972. But on December 22. 
the Lok Sabha was told that the 
Commission had asked for some 
more time to complete its task. 

Planning Commission, Re¬ 
organisation of : The Planning 
Commission has been reorganis¬ 
ed to provide for a more cohe¬ 
rent grouping of the divi.sions in 
the Commission. There are now 
divisions dealing with various 
sectors and their inter-relation¬ 
ship, Plan formulation and co¬ 
ordination servicing. 

The sectoral or line divisions 
have been strengthened so as to 
equip them to undertake 
long-term sectoral planning, pre¬ 
paration and evaluation of pro¬ 
jects and programmes, monitor¬ 
ing of plan performance, and 
improvement of the information 
content in their work. 


Diseases etc. 

Minamata : is a disease of 
the nervous system which starts 
with mental disturbances, im¬ 
pairment of the gait, loss of 
sen.se of touch and ultimately 
constriction of the visual field. 
It has been established that it is 
caused by eating fish contain¬ 
ing accumulated methyl-mercury 
compounds. The disease first 
appeared in 1956 among fisher¬ 
men living near Minamata Bay 


in Japan and was therefore 
named as Minamata. 


Facts & Figures 

Indian Shipping : India 
continues to hold the 16th place 
among the ship-owning nations 
of the world. But her share in 
the world fleet fell from 106 
percent in 1970 to 1 per cent in 
1971. In 1972 it fell further to 
087 percent. 

Nationalised Banks, Boards 
of Directors for : From Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1972, the office of Cus¬ 
todian in nationalised banks w'as 
abol'shcd and new, broad-based 
Boards of Directors were an¬ 
nounced. The new Boards have 
been formed in accordance with 
the scheme framed under the 
Bank Nationalisation Act. They 
include rep-esentatives of em¬ 
ployees. depositors, artisans and 
persons possessing specialised 
knowledge and experience of the 
working of banks. 

Nationalised Ranks, Deposits 
in : According to information 
given in the Lok Sabha by the 
Union Finance Minister Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan, over the last 3 
years deposits in nationalised 
banks have increased by 64'8 
percent and credit by 57 percent. 
On November 24,1972, deposits 
in the 14 banks stood at Rs. 
4,465 crores and the advances 
totalled Rs. 2,913 crores. 


Persons 

' Ansari, Dr. S.S. : who died 
on December 26 was a distin- 
^ished doctor-tiuned-diplonvat 
He had served India in several 
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capacities and had also been for 
some time a member of the 
country’s Parliament. In 1968 
he was appointed Governor of 
Orissa. He held the post till 
September 1971. 

Cernan, Eugene A. : was 
the Commander of the Apollo- 
17 flight, the last U.S. manned 
mission to the moon. He is a 
veteran among spacemen, hav¬ 
ing participated in the threc-day 
Gcmini-9 flight in 1966. On 
that occa.sion, he became the 
third person in liistory to walk 
in space and the first to live 
outside an orbiting aircraft for 
a full revolution round the earth. 
He was also in the Apollo-10 
mission. 

Hafiz AH Khan : who died 
on December 28 was a famous 
Indian sarod-player. He had 
been honoured w'ith a Sahitya 
Natak Akademi award and the 
Padma Bhushan. Like the late 
Allauddin Khan, he too was a 
pupil of Ustad Wazir Khan of 
Rampur. He was the court 
musician of Gwalior for some 
time. 

Hciling, Dr. Robert £. : is 

one of the seniormost medical- 
men of Rajasthan. He is Emeri¬ 
tus Professor of Medicine in the 
Sawai Man Singh College, Jai¬ 
pur. He was recently awarded 
the West German Cross 
of Merit. He is originally an 
Austrian who has made India 
his home. 

Jaffrey, Saeed : is a well- 
known Indian actor, now work¬ 
ing for a French film company 
which is producing a film on 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh entitled 
The Sun Rises in the East. 
Jaffrey has worked for the AU 
India Radio, and in the films, 
and also appeared on Broadway 
and London stages. Among 
the pictures made in India in 
which he has appeared are the 
Guru and the Horseman. 

Kewal Singh : has replaced 
Mr. T.N. Kaul as India’s 
Foreign Secretary. Mr. Singh 
had joined the ICS in 1939 and 


the foreign service in 1948. 
He has represented India in the 
Soviet Union, West Germany 
and Pakistan He was awarded 
the Padtna Shri in 1959 for dis¬ 
tinguished service in Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

Kirk, Norman : has replac¬ 
ed Mr. John MarsliaJI as the 
Prime Minister of New Zealajid. 
He assumed office on Decem¬ 
ber 9 at the head of a 20-member 
cabinet, keeping the Foreign 
Affairs portfolio for himself. 
Mr. Kirk is a 49-year old former 
trade unionist, ft is expected 
that under his leadership New 
Zealand will play a more non- 
aligned role in the affairs of 
South-F.ast Asia. 

• Kohli, Vice Admiral S.N. : 
who takes over as India’s Chief 
of Naval Staff from Admiral 
S.M. Nanda on March 1, 1973 
has been Flag Officer Conunand- 
ing-in-Chief, Western Naval 
Command from February 12, 
1971. In that capacity he con¬ 
ducted naval operations in the 
Arabian sea in the Indo-Pak war 
of 1971. He was awarded Padma 
Bhushan for the line job he did 
in that theatre of operations. 
Prior to being posted as FOC-in- 
C Western Naval Command, he 
had been Commandant of the 
National Defence College, New 
Delhi. 

• Mackenzie, Compton : who 
died towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1972 was a famous British 
author. After the second world 
war, he had been commissioned 
to write a history of the exploits 
of the Indian Army during the 
war. He visited India in that 
connection in 1946. The his¬ 
tory he wrote appeared in 1951 
under the title “The Eastern 
Epic”. Othei works by him 
include The Four Winds of Love, 
and TTie Passionate Elopement. 

Marcos, Imelda : is the 
first lady of the Phillipincs. 
On December 7 someone stab¬ 
bed her in Manila while she was 
awarding prizes in a national 
cleanliness contest. She, how¬ 
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ever, survived the attack while 
the assailant was killed on the 
spot by the guards. 

' Mehra, Air Marshal O.P. : 

was nominated on December 22, 
1972 to succeed Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal P.C. Lai as India’s Chief 
of Air Staff from January 15, 
1973. Air Marshal Mehra is an 
alumnus of the Government 
College, Lahore and holds a 
Master's Degree in History. He 
joined the Air Force in Novem¬ 
ber 1940 and during the second 
world war, saw service in NWFP 
and Burma. Since indepen¬ 
dence he has held many impor¬ 
tant posts with distinction and 
has done four thousand hours 
of flying on various types of air¬ 
craft. At the time he was no¬ 
minated to be the Air Chief, he 
w'as Chairntan of Hindustan 
Aeronautics Ltd. 

* Moynihan, Daniel P. : w'ho 
has been nominated to be the 
next U.S. Ambassador in India 
is a distinguished Harvard pro¬ 
fessor, a renowned author, an 
urban affairs specialist and a 
political scientist. He was the 
principal architect of the U.S. 
Government’s first anti-poverty 
legislation. He served the Nixon 
administration from 1969 to 
1971 in several key positions 
with cabinet rank. He first at¬ 
tracted public attention as the 
co-author of Beyond the Melting 
Pot, an authoritative study of 
minority groups in New York 
City. Other works by him in¬ 
clude On Equality of Edut^tion 
Opportunity, Toward a National 
Urban Policy, etc. 

Mumford, Lewis: is an 
American poet. He was recent¬ 
ly awarded the US National 
Medal for Literature. Mr. 
Mumford is also very much in¬ 
terested in social history and 
urban planning and growth, sub¬ 
jects on which he has a number 
of books to his credit. 

•Palkhfvala, Nani Ardesbir : 
is well-known as one of India’s 
ablest lawyers, specialising in 
cases bearing on the constitu- 
t i 0 n. Recently, he appeared 
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before the Supreme Court in a 
case revolving round the 24th, 
the 2Sth, and the 26th Amend* 
ments. Mr. Palkhivala is also 
an expert on taxation and com¬ 
pany law. 

Pearson, Lester : was a 
well-known Canadian states¬ 
man. He started his political 
career as a Foreign Ministry 
ofhcial and held diplomatic posts 
in Europe and the USA. In 
1948, he was elected to the Ca¬ 
nadian Parliament and appoint¬ 
ed Foreign Secretary. He was 
President of the U.N. General 
Assembly in 1953, while the 
Korean armistice was negotiat¬ 
ed. In 1957, he received Cana¬ 
da’s only Nobel Prize for his 
contribution to the establish¬ 
ment of peace in West Asia. Six 
years later, he became his coun¬ 
try’s Prime Minister for 5 years. 
He died on December 28, 1972 
at the age of 75. 

Rajagopalachari, Chakravar- 
ty : the last Governor General 
of India and the only Indian 
who ever held the post died in 
Madras on December 25, 1972 
at the npe old age of 94. He 
was the last of the old guard 
who waged a non-violent strug¬ 
gle against the British for the 
freedom of India. Mahatma 
Gandhi described him as “the 
keeper on my conscience’’. Raja- 
ji, as he was affectionately 
known, was an intellectual giant 
and a statesman of the hipest 
calibre. Although he was very 
close to Mahatma Gandhi, yet 
he never hesitated to speak out 
his mind whenever he had a 
difference of opinion. He was 
also a writer and journalist of 
repute and an erudite scholar. 

In his later years, Rajaji 
had become a bitter critic of the 
Indian National Congress, hold¬ 
ing the view that the root cause 
of every evil from which India 
suffered was the absolute mono¬ 
poly of power that the Congress 
enjoyed. In 1960, he launched 
the Swatantra Party and remain¬ 
ed its leading light till the end. 


Rengcr, Mrs. Anncniarie : 
has been elected Speaker of the 
Bundestag (The West German 
parliament). She has been a 
member of the House since 
1953. Mrs. Renger was also 
on the advisory committee of the 
European Council and the As¬ 
sembly of the West European 
Union for nearly 10 years. 

Siiafique M.M. : look over 
as Prime Minister of Afghanis¬ 
tan from Dr. Abdul Zahir on 
December 14. Mr. Shafique had 
been Foreign Minister in the 
outgoing Government. 

Truman, Harry S. : was the 
3.3i'd President of the United 
States. He remained in the 
White House from 1945 to 1953. 
During his tenure he took several 
important decisions which have 
had a deep impact on the shape 
of the post-w'ar w'orld. It was 
he who ordered the use of atomic 
bombs against Japan. He enun¬ 
ciated what has come to be 
known as the Truman doctrine 
in accordance with w'hich the 
USA gave substantial economic 
aid to Greece and Turkey to 
combat communism. The 
greatest achievement of his ad¬ 
ministration was the Marshall 
plan which bolstered the sagging 
economics of West European 
countries in the late forties. In 
June 1950, he decided to send 
American troops to Korea to 
repel communist aggression. It 
w'as Truman who sacked Gene¬ 
ral MacArthur, A m e r i c a’s 
greatest w'ar-time hero for dis¬ 
obeying his orders not to cross 
the 38th parallel in Korea. 
Truman died on December 26. 
1972 at the age of 88. 

1 Tupolev, Andrei Nikolaevich: 
The Russian designer of the 
world’s first supersonic passen¬ 
ger aircraft, TU-144 died recent¬ 
ly. Mr. Tupolev had the lead¬ 
ing hand in organizing the first 
Russian Aerodynamic Institute. 
He was later made designer- 
general in the Russian Ministry 
of Aircraft with the rank of a 
Lieutenant-General, Among 


the aircraft designed by him 
were the TU-16 long-range 
bomber, some naval torpedo 
boats, aero-sleighs and gliders. 

• Whitlam, Kdward Gough : 
who has replaced Mr. William 
McMahojt as the Prime Minister 
of Australia has been a Member 
of Australia’s House of Repre¬ 
sentatives since 1952. He is his 
country’s 21st Prime Minister. 
A lawyer by calling, Mr. Whit- 
lam belongs to the trade-union 
based Australian liiboiir Party. 
Under hi.s leadership, the party 
has gained access to pow'er after 
2.1 years. Mr. Whitlam has 
written a number of books on 
contemporary politics. Some 
of these are: Australian Foreign 
Policy, Socialism within the 
Constitution, After Vietnam: 
Australia’s Regional Responsibi¬ 
lities etc. 

• Zurhold, Mrs. Erika : is a 
slim, 25-year old East German 
housewife who is also a famous 
gymnast. Just before the 1964 
Tokyo Olympics, she became the 
first woman in the world to per¬ 
form a backward hand-stand 
wheel on a wooden bar of four 
inches width. She w'on laurels 
for her country at the 1968 
Mexico OIym,>ics and also at the 
1972 Munich Olympics. In 
1970 she was named “Sports¬ 
woman of the Year”. She came 
to Delhi in November 1972 and 
delighted gymnastics-fans with 
her performance. 


Places 

Chicken’s Neck : was an 
area comprising nearly 120 vil¬ 
lages lying betw'een South and 
North Chenab rivers and Chand- 
rabhaga in the Bajwat tehsil of 
Sialkot district in Pakistan. Co¬ 
vering about 112 sq. km, it was 
the largest area to he occupied 
by Indian forces in the Jammu 
sector in the Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971. Pakistan had named 
the area as the dagger because it 
thrust deep into Indian territory 
like a pointed weapon. 
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Nicaragua : is a Central 
American Republic covering an 
area of more than 50,000 square 
miles. It came into the news 
in the last week of December 
when the capital Managua was 
rocked by an earthquake of 
very high intensity {See also 
Expected Questions in this issue). 

Suoicru Parbat : or the 
‘golden mountain’ finds repeated 
mcniion in ancient Indian litera¬ 
ture as possessing unique scenic 
grandeur. Recently, Mr. U.K. 
Shukla, a Himalayan researcher 
and explorer laid claims to hav¬ 
ing located the mountain in the 
Central Himalayas. According 
to him, the place abounds in 
many exotic mult i-coloured 
flowers including the Brahma 
Kamal which attains a diameter 
of 10 to 12 cm. when in full 
bloom and with its intoxicating, 
pleasant smell can induce light 
sleep in a person. 


Plans and Projects 

Gaoga-C a u v e r y Link : 
speaking in Bangalore on De¬ 
cember 26, 1972, Dr. K.L. Rao, 
Union Minister for Irrigation 
and Power, disclosed that the 
Ganga-Cauvery link would be 2 
thousand miles long. The pro¬ 
posal was to draw nearly 20 
million acre feet of water from 
Ganga near Patna and lift it by 
large-scale pumping to a point 
between Ganga and Narmada 
basins from where water could 
be distributed either to west or 
south. It also envisaged that 
the surplus waters of the Nar¬ 
mada and Godavari during the 
monsoon would augment sup¬ 
plies to the grid. 

Thien Dam ; will be a dam 
on the river Ravi in Punjab. It 
will enable India to fully utilise 
the waters of the Ravi a^ocated 
to this country under the Indus 
Waters Treaty of I960. It will 
snlce available additional irri¬ 
gation water to Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, Jammu & Kashmir, Pun¬ 
jab, Haryana and Rajasthan. 
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It will also generate about 300 
mw of power. The project was 
cleared recently and has been 
given high priority. 

Space Rascarcb 

Apollo-17 : The U.S.A.’s 
last manned mission to the moon 
in this century, ApolloAl left the 
launching pad at Cape Kennedy 
Oil schedule on December 7 
having on board astronauts 
Eugene Cernan {Mission Com¬ 
mander), Ronald Evans {Com¬ 
mand Module Pilot) and Harri¬ 
son Schmitt, the first qualified 
geologist to go to the moon. 
The command module or mother 
ship named America carried 
w'ithin it lunar vehicle Challen¬ 
ger. Also aboard were five 
Californian pocket mice about 
as big as imshelled peanuts, to 
help scienti.sts measure the effect 
of cosmic ray particles in space. 
The voyage thus became the 
first joint space odyssey of 
men and animals. 

On the way to the moon 
Evans conducted experiments to 
study the effects of cosmic ray 
particles penetrating the space¬ 
craft and the human eyes. This 
was done keeping in view even¬ 
tual long-duration voyages to 
Afars. Challenger landed only 
S3 metres from its target, the 
Taurus-Littrow region of the 
moon on December 11. A lit¬ 
tle later, Cernan ^d Schmitt 
became the elevoith and the 
twelfth men to walk the lunar 
surface. In all, they spent 75 
hours on the moon, out of 
which a little more than 22 
hours were spent in extra¬ 
vehicular activity. They col¬ 
lected chunks of igneous rocks 
and deep soil samples and tried 
to measure the thermal proper¬ 
ties of the stib-surfaoe. One of 
their most imi^rtant discoveries 
was omage-soU, believed to have 
been the result of iron in the 
lunar soil being rusted by water- 
vapour when the lunar seas were 
flooded by lava three billion 
years ago. While leaving the 


moon on December 14, 1^ 
astroxiauts left there a num^r 
of scientific instruments and a 
plaque with the inscriptieh 
“Here man completed his first 
exploration on the moon De¬ 
cember 1972 A.D. May the 
spirit of peace in which we came 
be reflected in the lives of all 
mankind.” The plaque bore 
the signature of the crew and 
President Nixon. Cernan and 
Schmitt had spent a total of 22 
hours and 5 minutes moon- 
walking and collected 125 kg. 
of rocks. 

Apollo-17 returned to earth 
on Deamber 20, and the astro¬ 
nauts were picked up by recovery 
ship Ticonderoga. The mission 
was described as the most per¬ 
fect of the lunar laitding space- 
flights organized by U.S. space- 
scientists and engineers. 

Indian TV Satellite : Ac¬ 
cording to plans prepared by 
Indian space-scientists, before 
the end of 1981 India should be 
able to place in orbit a wholly 
India n-made synchronous 
broadcasting satellite. Together 
with the existing and,proposed 
terrestrial network, it will pro¬ 
vide television coverage to vir¬ 
tually every one of India’s 3,000 
towns and 560.000 villages. The 
satellite weighing about 1500 lb. 
will transmit different television 
programmes in five separate 
beams to cope with the regional 
and cultural diversities to be 
found in India. 

Moon Research, Results of : 
While the data and materia! col¬ 
lected by the Apollo-17 astro¬ 
nauts is being analysed ami 
evaluated by scientists, the resits 
of researches on the moon ab¬ 
ducted upto the end of 19f2 
could be summarised as foUoirs: 

The moon has a crust ^8 
miles Uiick. Below that, as in 
the case of the earth, there » a 
mantle and a cohe. It is similar 
to the earth, not only in ahape 
but also in the fadt that at oite 
time it had a hot, molten intefbr 
{Contdi m p. 188 ) 
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Gymnastics 



National Cbanqiionsbips : 
Punjab gymnasts made a clean 
sweep of all the four major team 
rad individual titles in the Na* 
tional Gymnastics Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Chandi< 
garh on December 17. 


CRICKET 

India-England Test: Eng¬ 
land defeat India by six 
wickets in the first Test match 
which concluded at New Delhi 
on December 25. 

Scores : 

India : 173 (Abid Ali 58; 
G.G. Arnold, six for 45) and 233 
(E.D. Solkar 75; F.M. Engineer 
63; D.L. Underwood, four for 
56). England : 2 0 0 (A. W. 
Greig 69 not out; B.S. Chandra- 
shekhar, eight for 80) and 208 
for four (Tony Lewis 70 not out; 
B.S. Bedi, three for 50). 

Captains : Indi a —A j i t 

Wadekar; England: Tony Lewis 

The match was remarkable 
for some feats. B.S. Chandra- 
sekliar emulated the great Vinoo 
Mankad’s feat of eight wickets 
in an innings against England. 
He finished with an analysis of 
ei^t wickets for 80 runs .Vinoo 
Mankad had achieved this dis¬ 
tinction 21 years ago when play¬ 
ing against England at Madras 
he fmislied with eight wickets 
for 55 runs. Bombay’s Dilip 
Sardesai joined the select band 
of Indian cricketers who have 
completed 2,000 or more runs 
in Test cricket. The other 
Indian batesmen to score over 
2,000 runs are: Polly Umrigar 
(3,631), Vijay Manjrekar (3,209), 
Chandu Bordc (3,064), Maiisur 
All Khan of Pataudi (2,552), 
Pankaj Roy (2,441), Vijay Hazare 
(2,192) and Vinoo Mankad 
(2,109). Lcf-arm spinner B.S. 
Bedi became the fourth Indian 
bowler to complete 100 wickets 
in Test cricket. The other three 
to have completed the three- 
figure mark are Vinoo Mankad, 
SubJmsh Oupte and E.A.S. Pra- 


sanna. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Asian Championships : 
South Korea’s Lee Jae-chul 
defeated Willy Murlidjaja of 
Indonesia, 21-17, 21-13, 21-17, 
to win the men’s singles title of 
the Ilth Asian Table Tennis 
Championships which conclud¬ 
ed at Jakarta on December 6. 

BADMINTON 

National Championships : 
Reigning champion P. Prakash 
(UniverAides) retained the men’s 
singles title beating former Na¬ 
tional and Asian champion 
Dinesh Khanna (Punjab) in the 
National Badminton Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Gaii- 
hati on December 20. 

Results : 

Men’s singles: P. Prakash 
{(Jniversides) beat Dinesh Khan¬ 
na (Punjab), 15-12, 15-4. 

Women’s singles: R a fi a 
Latif (Andhra) beat Ami M. Ghia 
(Maharashtra), 1-11,12-10,11-2. 

A fen’s doubles: A. Pradhan 
and Asif Parpia (Maharashtra) 
beat A. Choudhry and P. Gan- 
guli (M.P), 17-14, 12-15, 15-10. 

Women’s doubles: Shoblia 
Moorty and Maureen Mathias 
(Maharashtra) beat Ami M. 
Ghia and Sujata Jiiin (Maha¬ 
rashtra)), 15-10, 15-11. 

Junior girl's singles: Sujata 
Jain (\faharashtra) beat Ami M. 
Ghia (Maharashtra), 11-12, 
12 - 10 , 12 - 10 . 

Junior boys’ singles: S. Gan¬ 
guly (Bihar) heat Habib Haider 
(C/.P.), 14-18, 15-8, 15-10. 


Results : 

Best gymnasts: Daljit Inder 
Singh (men), Balwinder (women), 
Tejinder Singh (boys), Mrau 
Gandhi (Girls), all from Piuijab. 

Team ChampioiLships : Pun¬ 
jab in all four sections—men, 
women, boys and girls. 

Champions (men): Parallel 
Bars: Daljit Inder Singh (Pun¬ 
jab)’, Vaulting horse: N i m a I 
K a n j i (Railways)’, horizontal 
bar: Daljit Inder Singh (Pun¬ 
jab)’, Roman rings : Daljit Inder 
Singh (Punjab)’, floor exercises: 
Nimal Kanji (Railways)’, pom¬ 
melled horse : Onkar Singh 
(Rajasthan). 

Champions (women): Un¬ 
even bars: Balwinder (Punjab); 
floor c.\erci.ses: Vijay (Punjab); 
beam: Arti Das (Bengal); vault¬ 
ing horse: Balwinder (Punjab). 

C'hampions (boys) ’ Vault¬ 
ing horse: Madhu Sudan (Tri¬ 
pura); floor e.xercises; Tejinder 
Singh (Punjab); horizontal bars; 
Tejinder Singh (Punjab): pom¬ 
melled horse: M. Saba (Tripura); 
Ronran rings; Ihizari Lai (Pun¬ 
jab); Parallel bars: K.L. Bisak 
(Manipur). 

Champions (girts): Uneven 
bars: Narinucr (Punjab); beam: 
Krishna Mali (Bengal); floor 
exercises: Chandra Chakrabar- 
ty (Bengal); vaulting horse; 
Manu Gandhi (Punjab), 

FOOTBAI.L 

National Championship; Hol¬ 
ders Bengal engraved their name 
on the Saiitosh Trophy, emblem 
of soccer supremacy, for the 14th 
time defeating Tamil Nadu by 
four goals to one in the final of 
the 29th National Football 
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Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Vasco (Goa) on De¬ 
cember 7. 


BILLURDS 

World Championship : Les¬ 
lie Driflield of England won the 
inaugural World Open Billiards 
Championsliip by defeating 
Irishman Paddy Morgan by 
3065 points to 2404 in the final 
at Auckland on December 18. 
In the semi-finals, Morgan de¬ 
feated Satish Mohan of India 
and Drilfield downed Michael 
Ferreira, also of India. 


KABADDl 

National Championships : 
Punjab annexed the men’s title 
in the 21st National Kabaddi 
Championships when they won 
both the circle and court style 
events at Jullundur on Decem¬ 
ber 10. In the court style Pun¬ 
jab prevailed over Mysore by 
40 points to 24 and in the circle 
style, Punjab defeated Central 
Secretariat, Delhi, by 60 points 
to 12. The women’s title was 


claimed by Madhya Pradesh 
when they humbled reigning 
champions Maharashtra by 15 
points to 4. 


HOCKEY 

Women’s National Cham¬ 
pionship : Punjab retained the 
Women’s National Hockey 
Championship at Gwalior on 
December 3 defeating Bombay 
by three goals to nil. 

Nehru Tournament : Corps 
of Signals, Jullundur, won the 
coveted Jawaliarlal Nehru Cup 
when they defeated Northern 
Railways in the final at New 
Delhi on December 9. 

The All-India Jawaharlal 
Nehru Hockey Tournament had 
been started in 1964 with the 
double object of perpetuating 
the memory of the greatest son 
of the soil and to help discover 
fresh talent. 

ATHLETICS 

New National Marks: 
“Sprint Queen’, Nirmala 


Uthaiah established a new na¬ 
tional record in 200 metres run 
by covering the distance in 25 
seconds in Ute All-India Athletic 
Meet at Bangalore on December 
2. The existing record of 25-2 
seconds was held by Stephie 
D’Souza of Bombay. 

Jagraj Singh who represent¬ 
ed India in the Munich Olympic 
Games, established a new na¬ 
tional record in shot put by hurl¬ 
ing the ball to a distance of 
of 17*74 metres. The previous 
best of 17*35 also stood in his 
name. Jagraj was participating 
in the two-day All-India Athletic 
Meet at Lucknow on December 
16. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

National Record : Punjab’s 
Gurcharan Singh created a na¬ 
tional record in the middle- 
wei^t contest of the National 
Junior and Inter-State Weight¬ 
lifting Championships at Vara¬ 
nasi on December 24. Gurcha¬ 
ran lifted 132*5 kilos in the two- 
handed clean and jerk. The 
previous record was 130 kilos. 


World Sports 


ATHLETICS 

5,000 m. 

Fmiel Puttemans {Belgium), 
13 m. 13 s. 

1,500 m. {kVomen) 

Ludmila Bragina {USSR), 
4 m. 2*7 s. 

Pole Vault 

Bob Seagren {USA), 18 ft. 
5i ins. 

Hammer Throw 

Tudor Stan {Rumania) 
72-38 m. 

High Jump {tVonien) 

Tira Schmidt {E. Germany), 
1-90 m. 

Mile 

Panic Van Zyl {S. Africa), 
3 m. 56 8. 

100 m. {Women) 

Annelie Ehrhardt (£. Ger- 
many), 12-5 s. 

Shot put {Women) 

Nadeshda Chiz.<4wva 
{USSR), 20 63 m. 

Triple Jump 

Victor Saneave {USSR), 
16-97 m. 

Javelin {Women) 

Roth Fuchs (E. Germany), 
65 m. 0-6 cm. 
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Records, 1972 

AVIATION 

Solo Flight around globe 

Mrs. Sheila Scott {UK), 
54,000 km. 

SKATING 

500 metres 

Takuki Hida {Japan), 38-40 
s. 

SWIMMING 

100 m. Backstroke 

Roland Mathes {GDR), 
56-6 s. 

200 m. backstroke 

Roland Mathes {GDR), 2 
m. 2-6 8. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

Lightweight 

Maldan Kuchev {Bulgaria), 
155 kg. in press 

Middleweight 

Valery Sharii {USSR), 158 
kg. in snatch 

Light-heavyweight 

David Rigard {USSR), 198 
kg. in press, 167*5 kg. in 
snatch, 562 kg. in totoL 

Heavyweight 

Yuri Kozin {USSR), 213 
kg. in press 

(M.L.K.) 
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Gandliian Thought 



The Curse of Untouchability 


“/ do not want to be reborn. But if / have to be reborn, 
I should be born an untouchable so that 1 may share dieir 
sorrows, sufferings and affronts levelled at them, in order that ! 
may endeavour to free myself and them from that miserable 
condition.” 


I^AHATMA Gaiidhi looked 

upon untouchability as the 
most obnoxious form of tribal, 
racial and caste arrogance and 
therefore degrading both for the 
untouchables and the touchables. 
He described it as a sin against 
God and man and took a vow 
to eradicate the evil. I Ic carried 
on a life-long crusade against the 
practice which, according to 
him, betrayed a woodenness of 
mind and blind self-conceit. 
Placing it in the context of 
India's freedom struggle, he 
said, “Swaraj is a meaningless 
term if we desire to keep a fifth 
of India xmder perpetual sub¬ 
jection, and deliberately deny to 
them the fruits of national cul¬ 
ture.” 

By the time freedom came 
to India, Gandhiji’s unrelenting 
campaign had produced some 
effect. The scourge was not 
eradicated, but the people in 
genetal had at least become con¬ 
scious of the fact that it is a 
social evil. Those who drafted 
the Constitution of free India 
included in it a provision (Arti¬ 
cle 17) declaring that untoucha¬ 
bility was abolished and its 
practice in any form forbidden. 
They also laid down that the 
enforcement of any disability 
arising out of untouchability 
shall be an offence punishable in 
accordance with law. In 1955, 
the Parliament of India passed 
the Untouchability (Offences) 
Act which laid down penalties 
for discrimination in any man¬ 


ner and of any type against a 
person who could be described 
as untouchable. But in spite of 
all that, as the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
has occasion to observe in his 
report to the Parliament every 
year, the evil persists and hari- 
jans (as the Mahatma named 
the so-called untouchables) con¬ 
tinue to be discriminated against. 

The most formidable ob¬ 
stacle in the way of eradication 
of untouchability is that with 
most people its practice has be¬ 
come second nature, an inlierited 
prejudice. Gandhiji held that 
“This miserable, wretched, en¬ 
slaving spirit of untouchableness 
must have come to us when we 
were at our lowest ebb.” He 
declined to believe that it had 
been handed down to Hindu 
society from times immemorial. 
He was prepared to concede that 
it was an old institution but he 
was not prepared to defend it on 
the ground of its antiquity. He 
said, “If the untouchables are 
the outcastes of the Aryan so¬ 
ciety, so much the worse for that 
society. If the Aryans at some 
stage in their progress regarded 
a certain class of people as out¬ 
castes by way of punishment, 
there is no reason why that 
punishment should dc.scend 
upon their progeny.” 

According to Gandhiji, in 
its inception untouchability was 
a rule of sanitation—that is to 
say. an unclean person or thing 


is untouchable but immediately 
his or its uncleanliness is shed, 
he or it no longer remains un¬ 
touchable. But if the un¬ 
touchables were looked upon 
like that because they killed 
animals and because they had to 
do with flesh, blood, bones and 
might-soil, Gandhiji held that 
even nurses and doctors should 
be regarded as untouchables. 

In Gandhiji’s \iew. un¬ 
touchability as practised in 
India, wearing various forms in 
various States, is a hideous thing 
which has stunted the growth of 
a large number among our peo¬ 
ple. We can and must try to 
combat the evil by attacking the 
distinction of “high” and “low” 
in our society because it is such 
distinctions which lie at its root. 

Pleading for a rational and 
healthy attitude in the matter. 
Gandhiji said, “Placed as we 
are in the midst of trials and 
temptations from within, and 
touched and polluted as we are 
by all the most untouchable and 
vilest thought currents, let us 
not, in our arrogance, exag¬ 
gerate the influence of contact 
with people whom we often 
ignorantly and more often ar¬ 
rogantly consider to be our 
inferiors. Before the Throne of 
the Almigltty, we shall be judged, 
not by what we have eaten nor 
by whom we have been touched 
but by whom w'e have served 
and how.” 
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Expanded ECM and The World 


V.S. Matiajan 


pROM January 1, 1973 the 
European Economic Commu¬ 
nity has admitted three new 
Members, viz., the United King¬ 
dom, Ireland and Denmark. 
(Originally Norway was also ex¬ 
pected to join. But when the 
issue was put to the people of 
Norway, they voted against the 
move). Thus the Community 
now has nine full members, the 
other six being West Germany, 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

Origin of EEC 

It was in 1957 that the EEC 
was foimded, through the sign¬ 
ing of Treaty of Rome by the 
six countries mentioned above. 
Before, however, the Treaty was 
signed, the signaforie.s had al¬ 
ready carried out a successful 
experiment in pooling their re¬ 
sources of coal and steel. The 
success encouraged them to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of a far 
more comprehensive economic 
integration. To that end, the 
Treaty of Rome provided among 
other things that; (1) Trade 
among the members should be 
gradually liberalised sr> as to 
reach zero tariff as quickly as 
possible; (2) All six countries 
should evolve a common ex¬ 
ternal tariff; (3) There should 
be a common agricultural, fiscal, 
transport, price and wage policy; 
(4) workers, enterprise and capi¬ 
ta! should be free to move among 
different countries of the Mar¬ 
ket; (5) The emergence of ECM 
should promote wclfai'e of its 
members through raising the 
living standards of the weaker 
sections of society and also re¬ 
ducing inter-regional income 
disparities. 

Integration—A Time-Consuming 
Process 

Thus, the Common Market 


was a bold attempt in economic 
integration, covering not only 
trade but also freedom of move¬ 
ment for capital and workers. 
Naturally such comprehensive 
integration could not be achiev¬ 
ed over-night. The Treaty 
therefore provided sufficient time 
for that. For instance, a period 
of 12 to 15 years had been sxig- 
gested for completing the pro¬ 
cess, but in some particulars the 
Member countries were able to 


move ahead of schedule. With 
ten percent relaxation every 
year, freedom in internal trade 
was expected to be achieved by 
December, 1969, but the goal 
was actually achieved in July 
1968. 

When the EEC had been 
fonned. the average tariff in 
France and Italy was much 
higher than in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg or 
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West Germany. But the aver¬ 
age tariff for ail the six members 
of the EEC worked out to 22-5 
percent. In 1962, they agreed 
to offer to members of GATT s 
generalised tariff of 20 pcrcerl, 
i.e., slightly lower than the pool¬ 
ed average rate, with certain ex¬ 
ceptions. A 20 percent uniform 
tariff meant that imports into 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux¬ 
emburg and West Gennany had 
to bear a higher duty as compa¬ 
red with what they had been 
paying before 1962. The re¬ 
verse happened in the case of 
imports into France and Italy 
where these became relatively 
cheaper. Overall, there was a 
slight lowering of tariff. In the 
early period, this naturally led 
to some trade diversion (that is, 
diversion of trade from low cost 
foreign sources to high cost 
member countries). 

Common Farm Policy 

While trade in manufactures 
was normalised, some difficulties 
arose in the case of fann com¬ 
modities. Before the creation 
of the ECM, each Member 
country ’ pursued its separate 
farm policy. West Germany 
and Italy allowed higher sup¬ 
port prices to their farm pro¬ 
ducts, but France and the Ne¬ 
therlands (where farming was 
more efficient) had fixed a lower 
support price. The Treaty of 
Rome favoured the adoption of 
a cpmmon farm policy as early 
as possible, with the deadline 
fixed as the end 1972. But the 
progress in that direction has 
been slow. Even to this day 
imports of farm products from 
France to Germany are tariff- 
charged. This is done to pro¬ 
tect the inefficient German far¬ 
mers which only goes to show 
that fanners are a difficult lot to 
deal with, and are prone to resist 
drastic changes. Further, since 
the Governments in those coun¬ 
tries have to bank on political 
support from the fanners, they 
are not prepared to take steps 
which may antagonise the latter. 
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Inward Looking Approach 

The position becomes even 
more difficult with the entry of 
Britain, Ireland, and Denmark, 
Great Britain in particuki is a 
significant importer of food- 
grains from relatively cheaper 
sources. But since she has now 
joined the ECM, she will have to 
work towards a conunon agri¬ 
cultural policy. This means 
that she will have to provide a 
higher support price to her far¬ 
mers and also import dearer 
pains from the ECM members 
in preference to the cheaper 
varieties available from the 
Commonwealth countries. 

The Market is committed 
to intensify its inward-looking 
approach towards agriculture 
gradually. This is boimd to 
hit the U.S.A., Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia because all these countries 
happen to be significant ex¬ 
porters of grains. (Incidentally, 
how far the US is successful in 
building new trade relations with 
Communist China and sell off 
her surplus farm products, it is 
too early to state. But, after 
being snubbed by the ECM, she 
has been certainly feeling frus- 
trate<l). 

Growth Rates 

The success achieved by the 
ECM in formulating common 
economic goals is reflected in the 
growth rates of national income. 
The gross national product of 
the Market had risen from 153 
billion in 1957 to 322 billion 
by 1969. In the early fifties the 
per capita gross national product 
in all the ECM countries had 
been relatively much lower. But 
in 1969, the per capita gross na¬ 
tional product in the ECM 
countries (except Italy) was 
higher as compared to Britain. 
Thus, within a few years, the 
Members were able to make 
good progress. 

All this could be attributed 
to the changes made possible by 
the free movement of capital, 
enterprise and workers over the 


entire market, which brou^t 
up new industries in backward 
areas and also made the intro¬ 
duction of the latest techniques 
of production possible. In fact 
modernisation has been proceed¬ 
ing at such a rapid pace that it 
has attracted sizeable foreign 
investment. Such investment 
has also been encouraged be¬ 
cause of the enlarged size of the 
Market as well as attractive 
fiscal concessions offered to 
foreigners by the ECM. For 
instance, it has been found that 
direct investments made by the 
US in the ECM had risen from 
$1,680 million in 1957 to 
$10,194 million by 1969. That 
is, a rise of nearly seven hundred 
percent in twelve years, which is 
a clear indicator of the fact that 
businessmen in a highly develop¬ 
ed economy like that of the US 
were keen to take advantage of 
the larger profit-making-op¬ 
portunities available in the Mar¬ 
ket than at home. 

Developing Countries 

How far are the developing 
countries to benefit from the 
expanded ECM? Notwithstand¬ 
ing that the ECM has not been 
a good market for the products 
of developing countries, one can¬ 
not overlook the contribution 
made by its members in provid¬ 
ing liberal aid and other deve¬ 
lopmental assistance to the lat¬ 
ter. A stronger ECM would 
therefore be in a better position 
to render such assistance on an 
extended scale. It would also 
act as an effective check on the 
expansionist policy being fol¬ 
lowed by the U.S.A. Till recent¬ 
ly, tlie U.S. had been trying to 
strengthen her influence in all 
corners of the globe. Her capa¬ 
city to offer massive aid has been 
used as bait to achieve that 
purpose. This, as is well-known, 
has been a camouflage for mili¬ 
tary aid. And once a particular 
country falls a prey to tbe U.S. 
bait, it fiJtds it extremelyTdiffi- 
cuU to extricate itself from the 
clutches of Washington. In 
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fact it will have to repeat requests 
for still bigger aid subsequently 
just to stay where it was. In 
this way, U.S. tactics are richly 
rewarded. An analysis of aid 
disbursement by the U.S. A. over 
the past couple of decades fully 
supports this. So long as there 
was no other power as strong as 
the U.S., developing countries 
too had no alternative before 
them. 

It would, however, be wrong 
to conclude from this that the 
aid programme of the expanded 
ECM would be free from such 
flaws. After all countries which 
provide liberal aid do not do 
tihat out of purely altruistic mo- 
tves, just to help their imfor- 
tunate brethern, but they do that 
with selfish designs. Much of 
the development aid which is 
given in the shape of loans, re¬ 
coverable with interest, is tied 
up, and thus limits the recipient 
countries' freedom of action. 

It is possible that the pre¬ 
sence of Britain, with its liberal 
approach to international affairs, 
may restrain the ECM from 
pursuing a supranational policy. 
Otherwise too, its meml^rs so 
far have not behaved the way 
the U.S. hf« done. They have 
shown flexibility and under¬ 
standing in aid disbursement, 
thot^ the quantum of aid 
offered has been relatively 
smaller. 

If the expanded EMC 
evolves a common policy on aid, 
the developing countries are 
bound to appreciate that. A 
decision on total assistance to 
be offered to developing coun¬ 
tries during a partici^r period 
could be taken fairly early and 
disbursement made in accord¬ 
ance with the needs of individual 
recipients of aid. The expand¬ 
ed ECM has already committed 
one per cent of its national pro¬ 
duct in the shape of develop¬ 
ment assistance. This is a 
praiseworthy gesture indeed. 
But what comes of it depends on 
how quickly the decision is 
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translated into practice. An¬ 
other way in which the enlarged 
Community can be of help to 
the developing countries is by 
offering training facilities for 
technicians so that the latter’s 
dependence on foreign aid can 
be reduced. 

On the whole, it appears that 
developing countries should 
benefit far more than lose from 
the expanded ECM. The bene¬ 
fits could have been larger if the 
ECM were to modify its farm 
policy, and acconunodate a 
larger amount of primary com¬ 
modities from these countries. 
Developing countries are also 
going to fill an important role as 
future markets for ever-increas¬ 
ing exports from the Common 
Market. So far the Community 
has been heavily depending upon 
the U.S. market. But after the 
recent currency crises and res¬ 
trictive trade policies which the 
U.S.A. has adopted, the ECM 
countries would have to look for 
alternative outlets for their ex¬ 
ports. And there could be no 
better market than that made up 
of three-fourths of the world 
population in developing coun¬ 
tries. 

Britain, India and ECM 

We in this country are soe- 
cially interested to know' how 
British entry into the ECM has 
affected India’s trade. India 
has traditional ties with Britain 
extending over long years. Even 
after having won freedom, she 
has not been able to reduce her 
dependence on the British mar¬ 
ket for her exports. As recent¬ 
ly as 1969-70, India exported to 
Britain goods worth Rs. 165 
crores which came to about IS 
percent of her exports. Fur¬ 
ther, nearly 80 per cent of this 
trade enjoyed preferential treat¬ 
ment under Commonwealth pre¬ 
ferences. 

Thus Britain’s entry into the 
Market will certainly afiect 
India's trade. She will no longer 
bo able to enjoy preferential 
treatment for her products in 


the British market. Rather than 
that, under the common tariff 
that Britain would be obliged to 
levy henceforward on imports^ 
from non-ECM countries, India 
will have to compete with other 
countries. Besides, the ECM 
countries will get preferential 
treatment over India in exports 
to Britain. Thus, as a conse¬ 
quence of the changes in her 
economic relationship with Bri¬ 
tain, India will be a double 
loser. She will not only lose 
the preferences hitherto enjoyed 
by her as a Commonwealth 
country but will also be subject¬ 
ed to a harsher tariff, evolved by 
the enlarged Community. 

But this is at best a short 
term view. With the passage of 
time, the enlarged Common 
Market should be able to absorb 
a larger part of India’s exports. 
Even otherwise, India may not 
be a loser. If we study the 
structure of her export trade, we 
shall find that she has been di¬ 
versifying it gradually. Instead 
of depending on exports of 
items like tea, jute, cotton tex¬ 
tiles and a few primapr products, 
she has been exporting more of 
metals, chemical and engineer¬ 
ing products, and the demand 
for these has been picking up. 
India’s exports which enjoyed 
preferential treatment in the 
British market, were comprised 
mainly of traditional commodi¬ 
ties now losing their importance 
in the country’s export trade. 
Moreover, even for these tradi¬ 
tional exports, she has been able 
to find an alternative market 
in the East European countries 
and Russia. Her exports to the 
British market have been de¬ 
clining, esjpecially after 1961 
when Britain starts negotiat¬ 
ing for entry into the ECM. 
Therefore there is much to be 
said for the viewpoint that Bri¬ 
tain’s entry into the Common 
Market would affect India’s 
trade only marginally. Even 
so, India has been negotiating 
with the ECM for special 
(Contd. on page 388) 
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Learning From Soviet Experienco 


Cbaodrajit adav 


•THE 50th ajuiiversary of the 

foimation of the USSR is 
definitely something more than 
the national holiday of the Soviet 
Union. It should be judged 
against the background of the 
influence which the very exis¬ 
tence and the activities of this 
major socialist country have 
exerted on developments in the 
world. It will not be an over¬ 
statement to say tliat this golden 
jubilee of the USSR is truly of 
international importance. 

It is of great historic signi¬ 
ficance that the Soviet Union 
has completed fifty years of its 
existence as a socialist state. 
The people of the Soviet Union 
have established a new order. 
They have completely eliminated 
exploitation in the various fields 
of life—economic, political or 
social and they are a prosperous 
nation now. What is of great 
interest to the peoples of Asia 
and Africa is that during these 
fifty years, the Soviet leadership, 
the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet people have given fuU 
support to the liberation move¬ 
ments everywhere and also that 
they have been helping the peo¬ 
ple of Asia and Africa in build¬ 
ing societies free from exploita¬ 
tion. They have been helping 
them in establishing self-reliant 
economies. 

In this context, I must men¬ 
tion our relationship, the rela¬ 
tionship between the peoples of 
India and those of the Soviet 
Union, pai'ticularly during the 
25 years after our independence 
when we have been working to¬ 
gether on important interna¬ 
tional issues. Our countries 
have a common approach to¬ 
wards most of the international 
issues—to world peace, we sup¬ 
port the anti-imperialist move- 
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raent, our views arc conunon on 
the question of liberation, on the 
question of non-uiterferencc in 
the internal aflairs of any other 
country, we are against wars, 
and eslabli''hment of military 
blccs -all this has brought us 
nearer. Really speaking, that 
has been possible because tlie 
Soviet Union could develop as 
a socialist society with the co¬ 
operation of the entire people. 
It gave an opportunity to the 
conunon people to participate 
in the building of a society 
which is based on certain hu¬ 
man values, on certain ideals 
and therefore, it has been able to 
help the developing countries 
also. 

The Soviet Union adopted a 
new method of development, an 
entirely new approach to the 
solution of many complicated 
questions like the nationalities 
question, development of eco- 
nomicaUy backward regions, the 
integration of various interests. 
TTiese are very important ques¬ 
tions and most of the countries 
in Asia and Africa are also fac¬ 
ing these problems. The Soviet 
Union emerged as a politically 
strong country, because the peo¬ 
ple there have been given full 
opportunity, and they feel that 
it is they who are building a 
prosperous society. They know 
the prospects before them and 
that is why I am saying that 
particularly in those countries 
where poverty still exists on a 
very large scale, where there a»'e 
complicated problems still to be 
overcome, the example provided 
by the Soviet Union is very help¬ 
ful. 

The friendship between the 
USSR and India is a very im¬ 
portant factor in the interna- 
tiond sphere. Both the coun¬ 


tries have big populations and 
great possibilities of develop¬ 
ment. If they work together, 
then it becomes a basis for co¬ 
operation in larger and bigger 
fields. India is a countiy which 
has been laising certain issues of 
intcrnatiojial importance not 
only after independence, but 
during her JuUiottal liberation 
struggle as well. We have al¬ 
ways been against imperialism 
and colonialism, against dicta¬ 
torship, against war. We are 
convinced that unless and until 
the people of the world are allow¬ 
ed to live in peace and amity and 
given full opportunity to build 
up themselves according to their 
own choice, the world will not 
be a place worth living in. That 
is why when the October Revo¬ 
lution took place, it was wel¬ 
comed in India. In it the Indian 
people saw the defeat of the 
forces of reaction, exploitation, 
imperialism and colorJalism and 
the victory of the people. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru used to say that 
this was a revolution that would 
usher a n^ era, that a new epoch 
had started in the history of 
mankind, because the forces of 
exploitation, the forces of re¬ 
action, the impcriali>t forces had 
got a big set back as a result of 
that revolution. After that, the 
Soviet people started building a 
new societj’, a new order, in 
which common people had full 
say and in which their genius 
was also fully utilised. 

Co-operation between our 
two countries is a very impor¬ 
tant factor. But imperialist 
liowers and forces of reaction 
in the world have been tiying to 
create misunderstandings bet¬ 
ween our two coimtries. They 
are also conscious of the fact 

{Contd. on page 387) 
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Ceiliug on Urban Properly 


|}. Nanjiindaij'a 


'T'HFitlea of imposing a ccil- 

ing on urban property is ro- 
latcJ to the quest ion of bringing 
about an overall rcituotio/i in 
inequalities orincomc and wealth. 
On grounds of equity alsv''. the 
question is i3nportaal six;cia!ly 
after ihe imposition of ceiling on 
agrieuitural land-holdings in the 
country. 

Justification 

The ceiling on rural land- 
holdings jnits the landed agri¬ 
culturist in a disadvantagcoiLs 
posiiion \is-a-r/s tl;o urban pro¬ 
perly oN.ners. Bosiiles. tliore is 
always ih.c possibility of the 
rural wealthy cla^s diverting 
their capital to urban areas and 
extensively holduig the urban 
property, if there is no corres- 
pondLng ceiling on holdings of 
iirbaii property. There arc in¬ 
dications of urban hutd prices 
rising a.nd growth of luxury 
houses becoming a common 
phenomencm in urhm areas. 
While there is a general shorlag<; 
of social housing for ] ow-incomc 
groups, it is not an uncommon 
sight for anyone to fiiid in the 
growing suburbs of jnajor eitie.s. 
luxurious houses comijig up in 
large numbers. A ceiling on 
urban land and properly is also 
juslilledcnthe groiuul that such 
a move would help in reducing 
urban land prices, thereby help¬ 
ing house building by lower- 
income groups. 

Constitutional Provision 

Under the constitutional 
provisions, ceiling on urban 
property could be imposed by 
the State Governments. How¬ 
ever, in the interests of unifor¬ 
mity of rates and avoidattce *)f 
evasion, the Central Govern¬ 
ment can make such a law pro¬ 
vided the State Governments 
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agree to transfer to the Central 
Government such powers of 
ciiactment. Imposuig a ceiling 
on urban property was parti¬ 
cularly emphasised at the Bom¬ 
bay Sessioji of the ruling Con¬ 
gress, and fc'llowing this, a Sce- 
rctaries Conuniitoo was appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India 
to look into the matter and sug- 
gtjst ways and mo:uis of trans¬ 
lating the resolution into ao- 
li' n. TJic Central Gwvcrnnseal 
has foranulatcd in this regard a 
m alcl Draft Bill, and has cir- 
lutl.ited tlie .same to the State 
Goveniments for their com¬ 
ments. According to press re¬ 
ports many State Go'.ernmonts 
have not agreed to Rs. 5 lakJi 
ceiling as they want a higher 
limit. 

While examining the ques¬ 
tion of ceiling on urban pro¬ 
perty, there arc nuny problems 
which h;'.vc to be kept in mi ml. 
The question of ijnposing a 
ceiling on urban properly bris¬ 
tles with innumerable probleans 
which h.ave n-a been finally 
settled. On grounds of equity 
and justice if is Jiot clear whether 
urban properly could be con¬ 
fined only to buildings and ur¬ 
ban land. Moveable property 
like .slocks ;uid s.harcs and per¬ 
sonal proi)erty like jow'cllery and 
assets also r(;ra!i part tif urbiut 
prt'pirty. WJiclher these also 
shoulil be subject to ceiling is 
not clear. Again, whether the 
property of husband and wife 
sJtould he, separately treated or 
should be nterged for purposc.s 
of ceiling is another point to be 
settled. Besides, there is also 
the question of ceiling on pro¬ 
perties of hfijidu undivided fami¬ 
lies. 

On the definition of ‘urban 
area’ tJic latest Central Budget 


defines it as an area with more 
than 10,000 population. TJte 
reported jnojiotary ceiling of 
R.S. 5 lakh on value of urban 
property would surely liave a 
diilcrcjit meaning in a smaller 
town wilJi say U),0(>0 to 15,000 
pt'piilatic!! as compared to cities 
tike Bojid-.'.y ajul C'alculta. 
There is also the allied question 
of how the c.'cocss property be¬ 
yond t.he anliiig limit would be 
di^fl■ibulod mm mg ihe Ics', pri¬ 
vileged cIlssos. in the case of 
a smgle ow,.er-occupied lu'U->e 
with an e.stijmiied capiia! value 
of over Rs. 5 lakh, whether the 
ijnposition r^f ceiling ra cans 
iicquisiiic'ii of only iluU part of 
the house that exceeds the ceil¬ 
ing limit of Rs. 5 lakli value and 
its implications arc aLst> to be 
settled. 

Slue iJfccts 

There is next tlie idlicd as¬ 
pect i>f Ceiling ('n urban lam’.ed 
properly havutg adverse cHects 
on the supply of housing units 
in the economy. In sucli an 
eventuality, tlie Government 
nviy liave to slop in with its 
p.sliey to step up its social hous¬ 
ing p r o g r a m m c for lovor- 
inco.me group people. One 
method would bo to directly 
imdertako cmistruction of such 
liouses mid tJie second one 
would he to e.X'.iiipt from the 
ceiling oiierafion houses built 
for the ('LX upiition of pn)]>!e in 
lower-inco.'ne groups, Jm- 
positi-.n of monetary limit of 
the holding of urbiin properly 
would biing the question of 
estimating tiic correct value of 
property. In the absence of 
correct e.stimatcs of urban pro- 
ivcrty values, the effective opera¬ 
tion of the ceiling on propertie,s 
would be rendered difficult and 
the scope fur evasion would get 
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widened. T ii i s aspccl of 
ceilings on urban land and pro¬ 
perty also stresses the need for 
having a VaUuition Organisation 
to arrive at realistic values of 
properties in all urban areas. 

Fiscal Measures 

Related to the question of 
placing a ceiling on urban pro¬ 
perties is the question of i-n- 
posing a ceiling on ineonio:. 
J'his is an economically un- 
attraoiivc proposit ioji !> cau:.e 
the incentive to earn jn re in¬ 
come wliicJv enriches tl\e econo¬ 
my as a should I’oi he 

contplelely taken away. l!o\.'- 
ever, as a p >licy decisi -u jki-j 
been taken oji grou:uls vf bring¬ 
ing about a rednetion in i'l- 
cqlialitios (>f mc.nne and wo.iith 
this (Mild perhaps be ai.hieveil 
more elTeclivoly .and witli Ic.ss 
ad.ninistrativc pr.'blcm by re¬ 
sorting to ll-^eal devic*;s Ih-in by 
imp viing phy.iio.'il limit,uion on 
holdings of urban jvr.^p.-rty. 
As a jnutior of fact, tiiero e .'-I 
in the ia\ armoury of the C entral 
Government siioJi t-nxing de¬ 
vices a.s annual wealth lax, addi¬ 
tional wcaliJi tax on urban piw 
perty. l^apital-gains tax, estate 
duty and gift tax in addi'i 'n to a 
well-<establishe(l income tax. with 
highly prvgressive ratC'. of laxa- 
tion which can be used to .‘u hieve 
the staled objective of ivd.ucivt 
coneenirati.-'u (if in*' *me a:i,l 
wealth ihrouglx 'iu'...iioii. 

Taking into acoo'inl d*: up- 
wat’d revision in the i.i‘.e> *’1' 
wealth lux and inc*';ue t .n mt- 
posed in llie C'entral liudgots 
for 1970-71, it can be seen di d 
owjiors of urban propniv be¬ 
yond certain Ibnits \-.’iild be 
forc*:d to reduce their h'ddings 
of ass'Jis in ord-ir to o-v.pe tlse 
penal combined tax vliiih mi, 
exceed the likely inonn' fr';n 
the property. Mte c -•mbi v;d 
incidence of b.asio .and addii ion il 
wealth taxes at the margin w.nild 
be to tax properties having e.ani- 
tal value of ower Rs. 15 lakh at 
a rale of 15 p'.' *:oiit of (Capital 
value. Besides, the liighesl mar¬ 


ginal rate (inclusive of surcharge) 
of income tax is now raised to 
97'75 per cent on incomes ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 2 lakh a year. 
Tiierchvre, unless the return from 
property is very much higher, 
the combined clfcct of enhamjed 
ijicomc tax rates and of basic 
and additional wealth tax would 
be to fuice the hmdlords to sell 
idf th'jir proijcrties beyond cer¬ 
tain lijviits in Ol der to escape llic 
penal tax burden. 

If need be, the nates of t.-.x 
on properties could he I'urtJier 
enhanced so as t,« make (he 
.highest m iiyjnai npe aitpl'c.ih'c 
at still lower limit-, of wijahh, 
s ly, Rs. .5 KikJi. St* tJi tt beyond 
tJ'.is li nu. the taxation wou'tl h.j 
c<m(isc,viory in letlecl. O it c c 
again, here also, 'lie success .'i' 
tJio si'Jie.-xc fo! l.up,*.ixg liinii-. 
on 111 ban property either 
Ihrv'iigh li.so.u device or thi-.' ugh 
impos’ti*>>'. of m ’U'dary iimtts 
of lioldings depeivi'. oix h*v,y 
re.,listie are the Oiiiciufe'. of 
capit.il valu..x ofpropo^tie^. TT.o 
cstai'.l islim.nxt of a \'a! uat ion Or¬ 
ganisation is imperative for tlxis 
task. 

I'roperty Valuation 

'fhe imp '*'-Uiacc of tiax ing 
realistic values of pnxporiie.s 
for the ])urp 'se I'f la\ o i-in riceils 
jio stre .s. It is usenii not o ily 
in the ci.se of c.mtral t.ixc. like 
aix-xuil vxc.t'Ji t,i\, a-'ubboriil 
we.'JMi i.ix t*!i ui ba'i ; ropniics, 
oc.nix.ii t.uus i.iv, c.iite dti'y 
a'xd gif’ i-iX be' a' so i * case 
of Itjca! a-xd ures iil.*: l-'t' li 
pr'*periy tax. '-'.oup d.ay '.'nl 
n-gi'stranc't fees. \'a! io.is e.'m- 
mittcei and conxaxi.ssi*vns so! x'p 
by the Cjovcnx.nxen: -A' ln<i‘.! I'l 
the past h.ive als > strossi,*d tl<e 
no-'.l for !v,L'v>"y 'i g'\<a‘x.xx'I'.d 
ag>nicy tc.>p.x.!sible tor ixrnvi,'.*; 
at correct vahia'ioix of pr.-iper- 
(ies. On die nx’del ol U.K., 
a VaUiati.’*'! lX'-p.xrlm'.'u m.ay 
be set up lor the piii o ''.e in 
dilferoat Sratos. The (eiiro 
nx'iv gix''J n l‘■a<l m t!;.'. th"*'*'’ion 
bv •.?>lal'li'.hiixg a C'o xtral Vatii'i- 
lion Ollice having regional oftices 


in allilic Stale capitals. 

(Courte.sy : Yojana) 

Leariii'ig From Soviet 
Experience 

{OiiuJ. from /mge 5b5) 

that tJiis cu-operatiiiji is tjie big- 
g..st ob^lacle in the exccutuni of 
thoir mlaiicus dt...ig)'is. I'hey 
i now that India and the LSSR 
t(.*gcthcr present a fuimidablc 
f<jrce. 

hut because iiolh tjic coun- 
lii'.s believe m certain common 
nicaK, our fi ieoudiip i> not a 
f.ionddup of esped'ency. it is 
not an opporlimislic alliance, 
it 111 ui.t ha eci on ‘.eltish interest; 
1. is som.thing much moic than 
that, rhi'v fricnd'hip n. not 
only in our common intciest, 
i’ut in the uxtcrcsts of the v.oild 
as well. 

Apait from that, ojxe good 
fiictoi wJuch I feel vei) happy 
about i', that, diu ing the laa 25 
years, nciiixer India nor the 
Soviet Lhxion ever triedto iidcr- 
lerc in tjxc internal alfairs of eacii 
otixer. Railxcr the leaders of 
b('th civujitnc.s have a cor- 
1 ect appicciatn jx oi the piobleius 
evxnfianting us. the Soviet 
1 ; n i 0 JX, a; irx industrially 
ihvehpcd coiuxliy. with ad- 
va'ieed teinnolcgy .aid science 
has been icma. mg a lot of help 
to (lulia. 

O iq'.iesti.'Cis vif dew! ipment 
t'f i.'*.ie.eii-y aiRl .'.hi!.; t:;,ing to 
a.'li'C'.e overall progress, each 
d v'l'.ping c unt y ]ia. its own 
piMblem.. ;t has to make its 
keeping m view the malitics 
unci fxrces working at a parli- 
eiilnr timv We can prolitably 
learn from tlx,.' expeji^jice of a 
coxin'ty wlx'ch has e.stablished a 
socialist soci..’ty. Wo have to 
i.M'ii inaiv things from the So- 
vici Uni.vn, U’ld we have been 
trying to makcanc.xtcixsivcstudy 
I*) u'xdcrstand what has bcca 
done in that comUry. 
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Gravity Waves : Do They Exist ? 


Ratoabali Mukhopadbyaya 


Einstein hiid postulated that 
an oscillating body in space 
would radiate gravitational ener¬ 
gy depending upon its mass. 
Physicists today are getting more 
and more obsessed with the 
study of these gravity waves and 
some even claim to have detect¬ 
ed them. For recording these 
waves extremely sensitive instru¬ 
ments would be required. The 
apparatus used till now has had 
two masses kept at a distance 
and their respective accelera¬ 
tions measured after the arrival 
of the gravity wave: the two 
would have different values for 
the intensity of the wave dimi¬ 
nishes as it travels. A piezo¬ 
electric material (one that pro¬ 
duces a charge on changing its 
shape) would then convert the 
relative force into an electric 
signal which can be accurately 
recorded. 

Joseph Weber of the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, U.S.A. claims 
to have been able to detect gra¬ 
vity waves. He conducted ex¬ 
periments with one detector at 
Maryland University and an¬ 
other at the Argonne Laboratory 
separated by a distance of a 
thousand kilometres. Each had 
an aluminium cylinder suspend¬ 
ed in. vacuum. The lowest nor¬ 
mal frequency of oscillation of 
the cylinder aJong its length was 
1660 Hz. Piezoelectric material 
for converting mechanical oscil¬ 
lations into electricity was glued 
on to the surface of the cylinder. 

Gravity waves would in¬ 
crease the frequency of oscilla¬ 
tion of the cylinder. Similar 
increase in frequency can also 
be caused by various kinds of 
disturbances, for instance of 
seismic, electromagnetic or cos¬ 
mic origin. To get rid of their 
effect, signal i received by the two 
detectors are compared and if 


they match, it is an indication of 
a gravity wave. Nevertheless, 
more sophisticated and precise 
instruments will have to be de¬ 
signed in which all the different 
kinds of shock-waves, except for 
the gravitational ones, are ab¬ 
sorbed before getting recorded. 

Experiments performed so 
far indicate that gravitational 
waves have been recorded at the 
rate of one per day and in the 
recordings tliat have been made 
they seem to cluster indicating 
that their source is located at the 
centre of the galaxy. 

Of the total amount of gravi¬ 
tational waves produced by the 
movement of plimets aroxmd the 
sun, the greatest amount is 
radiated by Jupiter. The Sun 
also radiates a n equivalent 
amount of nearly 450 watts of 
gravitational energy. The 
power of electromagnetic waves 
radiated from the Stm on the 
other hand is 10®* times greater. 
Collapsing celestial bodies would 
be radiating more powerful gra¬ 
vity waves although on being 
received on earth, they would 
last only for a very short while. 
The ‘pulse’ or ‘signal’ from a 
collapsing stellar mass, ten 
times as massive as the sun, 
would last for less than a thou¬ 
sandth of a second. 

If the U.S. observations are 
correct, physicists would 
hard put to explain many a 
phenomenon. Since the rate of 
events (or recordings) is high, it 
may be that the processes oc¬ 
curring in the centre of the 
galaxy are different from those 
that can be studied in detail in 
parts closer io our planet. Also, 
as the results imply, the galaxy 
must have been losing enerjgy 
and mass by gravitational radia¬ 
tion at the rate of hundreds of 
solar masses per year. 


If the recordings are to be 
taken seriously, one finds it very 
difficult to believe that huge 
celestial masses are collapsing 
every now and then. 

The problems are however 
not inexplicable and the observa¬ 
tions will have to be verified 
through further experimentation 
by other methods. 

CURRENT G.K. 

{Contd. from page 378) 
like that of the earth. This is 
evident from the fact that early 
in lunar history, lava from vol¬ 
canoes flooded its surface, 
sculpturing valleys, plains 
and mountains. The moon lies 
frozen at a point of primitive 
development. It appears that 
its heat was suddenly turned off 
a billion years or so after it had 
come into existence, and geo¬ 
logical evolution stopped some 
three billion years ago. Long 
before even the basic "building 
blocks of life were formed on it, 
the mechanisms which could 
help evolution of life on the 
moon had stopped working. 
Although there is no life on it, 
yet there is evidence which goes 
to show that it lias traces of 
some geological activity, e,g. 
recurring moonquakes, signs 
o f magnetism, possibility 
of some water vapour escaping 
through the cracks in the crust, 
a temperature of more than 800 
degrees C near the centre etc. 

EXPANDED E.C.M. 

(Contd. from page 384) 
concessions for her principal pri¬ 
mary and semi-processed export 
items. The ECM countries are 
favourably inclined towards 
granting such concessions. This 
should, therefore, compensate 
India for any losses she may 
have to suffer. 

The Competition faster 
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S. Karanjia 


Cosmic Rays Can be Seen 

Apollo-n, the U.S.A.’s last manned mission to the moon was specially 
equipped to study the flashes in the eyes noticed by all space-travellers. 
In this article the learned author sums up researches on the subject carried out 
earlier. 


The study of the effects of 
various radiations including cos¬ 
mic rays on manned space flights 
aid high-flying air-planes is a 
highly important and interesting 
subject of research for space 
scientists. Prof. C. Tobias of 
the University of California who 
studied such radiation hazards 
had remarked, seventeen years 
before the Apollo-11 fliglit, that 
heavily ionised single tracks 
would be visible to a dark- 
adapted person as small light 
flashes. Now, during the Apollo- 
11 flight, E. Aldrin saw intense 
flashes of light appearing as of¬ 
ten as once a minute. Arm¬ 
strong and Collins, the ^crew- 
mates of Aldrin, confirmed his 
observation and said that they 
had found ‘points of lights’, 
‘streaks’ and a few ‘double 
points’. The same was sup¬ 
ported b^ the crews of later 
Apollo flights. 

P.B. Price of University of 
California and R. Fleischer and 
his colleagues of General Elec¬ 
tric Research and Development 
Centre, New York examined the 
plastic helmets worn by the 
Apollo astronauts and found 
damages caused by the cosmic 
rays which supported the pas¬ 
sing of cosmic rays through the 
heads of the astronauts. They 
remarked that if no extra shield¬ 
ing were added to the craft, an 
astronaut on a 2-year mission 
with the present form of helmet 
would suffer the destruction of 
a potentially dangerous num¬ 
ber of irreplaceable body cells. 
According to their estimate, the 
tissue damage ranges to as much 
as 0'12 per cent of the non- 
rcgenerative cells in the cerebral 
cortex area of the brain, 0 05 


per cent in the retina of the eye, 
and over 1 per cent in portions 
of cerebral nervous system. 

Several experiments have 
been conducted to find such 
streaks or flashes due to the in¬ 
teraction of cosmic rays oJi eyes 
and to find a possible explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon. A 
number of physicists of the 
U.S.A. and U.K. had put their 
heads in the paths of beams of 
energetic neutrons and seen 
points of lights and streaks. 
They sugge.sted that they were 
due to either protons or alpha- 
particles which resulted from 
the neutronitiated reactions in 
the eye. 

E.M. McMillan, P. Chap¬ 
man and Tobias placed their 
heads in the path of nitrogen 
ions and saw bright streaks when 
the ions penetrated the posterior 
part of their retinas. But when 
the beam passed through other 
portions of retina, nothing could 
be seen. This lead to the con¬ 
clusion that flashes are produced 
by accelerated ions when thc> 
directly interact with the retina. 
N. Porter and D.J. D’Arcy of 
Dublin investigated the correla¬ 
tion between sea-lcvcl cosmic 
rays and light flashes seen by a 
fully-dark-adapted per.son and 
reached the same conclusion. 
N. Channan and C. Rowlands 
of Manchester improved Porter 
and D’Arcy's experiment and 
collected data keeping the ob¬ 
server in different positiojis. 
They remarked that flasJics re¬ 
sulted from a directed stimula¬ 
tion of the retina by cosmic 
rays—mostly miiojis (detected 
with scintillators). 

Placing Ihcir heads in the 
path of neutron beams, Tobias 


and Budingcr observed .small 
star-like light flashes. They 
found that the observation va¬ 
ried with the direction in which 
beams entered the head and con¬ 
cluded that the flashes were pro¬ 
duced by direct excitation effects 
in the retina. 

The above conclusion can¬ 
not explain the observation of 
flashes by the Apollo astronauts 
because the cosmic rays arc not 
composed of neutrons but of 
highly energetic atomic nuclei. 
A few scientists, therefore, hold 
the opinion that Cerenkov radia¬ 
tion may have an important role 
and It may be possible that at 
least some of the flashes arc 
caused by Cerenkov radiation 
produced in the vitreous humor 
of the eye. According to J. 
.lelly of Harwell, G. Fazio of 
Massachusetts and W.N. Char- 
man of Manchester, high energy 
nuclei with a charge greater than 
or equal to six can produce 
Cerenkov radiation. Such par¬ 
ticles can, however, never come 
down to the ground level be¬ 
cause they get absorbed or dis¬ 
integrated in the atmosphere. 
That is why Cerenkov radiation 
is n<d obscnable on earth. 

It is interesting to note that 
before Apollo-11 fliglit no as¬ 
tronaut reported the observa¬ 
tion of such flashes, and after 
the Apollo-11 fliglit all the as¬ 
tronauts have observed the same. 
The reason might be tliat pre- 
A p o 11 o-11 asti onauts usually 
liad their cabin lights on and 
were in constant contact witJi 
the earth. Under such condi¬ 
tions they did not have the en¬ 
forced rest periods needed to 
sec tlic flashes. 

(Courtesy; I he Science Repitrier) 
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Should Mixed Economy be Scrapped ? 

The end of 1972 found India in the thick of a controversy over the 
surest way to building a socialistic pattern of society. Serious doubts arc being 
cast on the efficacy of the policy of mixed economy which, it is said, has failed 
to deliver the goods. In the ultimate analysis, the controversy boils down to 
public sector versus the private .sector. In the discussion reproduced below, a 
well-known writer on Indian economy e.xamines the various aspects of the 


question. 

No. 1 : Friends! India has 
lived with the mixed economy 
policy for about two decades 
and a half. It has been the 
lynch-pin of our coimtry’s plan¬ 
ned development from the very 
beginning. But our economy 
has failed to reach the take-olf 
stage or the stage of self-sustained 
growth. Economic inequalities 
have also been accentuated. 
Obviously, this policy has not 
been able to deliver the goods 
and should be scrapped forth¬ 
with. The public sector should 
be the apex monopoly sector. 

No. 2 : 1 am afraid 1 can¬ 
not persuade myself to subscribe 
to the viewpoint put forward by 
Mr. No. 1. In the first instance, 
the policy of having a mixed 
economy is not a magic wand 
which can transform backward 
India into an industrialized so¬ 
ciety overnight. Secondly, mix¬ 
ed economy is not a rigid doc¬ 
trine. It connotes a flexible ap¬ 
proach, an effort to evolve a 
mechanism for the attainment 
of growth with social justice. 
The policy has been constantly 
under review in the past and has 
been amended from time to 
time to suit the changing eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Even now, 
it can be suitably modified to 
subserve the counti 7 ’s interests 
rather than being scrapped as 
worthless. Let us not throw 
away the baby with the bath¬ 
water. 

If you allow me to go back 
to the genesis of the policy mid 
trace its evolution over the years, 


you will at once be convinced of 
the correctness of my stand. 
The policy of having a mixed 
economy originated with the 
industrial policy resolution of 
1948. The resolutiojv was re¬ 
formulated in. 1956 and supple¬ 
mented with the industrial 
licejising policy of 1970. The 
industrial policy resolution of 
1956, however, renmins a key- 
factor. The basic objective of 
that resolution was to foster 
rapid industrialization in keep¬ 
ing with the national goal of 
creating a socialist society. The 
industrial field, accordingly, has 
been divided into three sectors. 
At one extreme is the public 
sector; at the other, the private 
sector; in between lies the mixed 
sector. The public sector in¬ 
cludes 17 ijidustries, such as 
anns and ammunition, atomic 
energy, iron and steel, heavy 
machinery, mining, aircraft, 
railway transport, air transport, 
ship-buildijtg etc. The mixed 
sector covers as many as 12 
industries such as machine tools, 
fertilizers, road transport, sea 
transport, synthetic rubber, anti¬ 
biotics and other drugs. All 
other industries not listed in 
schedule A and schedule B of 
the resolution fail in the private 
sector. 

The resolution envisages co¬ 
existence of the public sector and 
the private sector. The exis¬ 
tence of tliesc two sectors docs 
not imply that the industries in¬ 
cluded therein have been placed 
in w a t c r-tiglit compartments. 


'I'hc policy statement stipulates 
that in the case of industries 
categorized as the exclusive pre¬ 
serve of the public .sector the 
State jniciit seek the co¬ 
operation of the private sector 
in the ostablishme.Mt of new un¬ 
dertakings, though it will be the 
State which will exercise opera-, 
tional control and determine 
the policy. This mi-lit be done 
by the State tJuough nuijority 
participation in the c<ipital or 
otherwise. In the mixed sec¬ 
tor, the Stale might establish 
new undertakings independently 
or in collaboration with the pri¬ 
vate sector. The State has also 
the option to start an^ industry 
in the private sector fuid to give 
financial assistance in tlic form 
of investment in equity capital 
or debenture capital. T h u s 
there is not only an area in which 
the two sectors can overlap but 
also a great deal of rlovctailing 
between the two. 

The industrial policy reso¬ 
lution also stipulates that private 
enterprises must necessarily con¬ 
form to the social ajid economic 
objectives of the nation and 
operate within the framework 
of those objectives. 

No. 3 : I take it that the 
unilerlying purpose of the policy 
of having a mixed econoiny is 
tliat the State should gain con¬ 
trol of the commanding heights 
of the economy. The pattern 
of investments made during the 
four five-year plan periods bears 
this out. 1'he quiuitum of in¬ 
vestment in tJie public sector 
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has all along been higher than 
that ijt the private sector. I'j oni 
46-4 per cent in the lirst plan, 
invesUnent in tJie public sector 
rose to 60-3 per cent in the fourth 
plan: while in the private sector 
it declined from 53-6 per cent to 
a bare 39-7 per cent over the 
same period. It mc.ins (hat 
wliefcas the public sector has 
bccii expanding, tJtc private sec¬ 
tor has been contracting. If 
this trcjid persists, the private 
sector will soon be wiped out 
completely. 

No. 1 ; Might be, but only 
theoretically. In practice, the 
progressive cxpmision of the 
public sector will not spell the 
ruin of tlie private sector. Take, 
for example, the ease of the 
USSR. After the war, com¬ 
munism there yielded place to a 
new r.conomie policy; and ai\ 
alliance between agriculture and 
indii'-trics was re-born. The 
process of centralisation in in¬ 
dustries was replaced by decen¬ 
tralisation. The moral was that 
capitalism must be ended before 
socialism can he instituterl. The 
Rusu.ms adopted the method of 
‘socialist ^ piimitive accumula¬ 
tion’ to initiate socialism. The 
two ‘isms’ -capitalism and so¬ 
cialism - cannot thrive together, 
not in the ijtitial stages at least. 
The Congress Forum lor Socia¬ 
list Action, in its economic 
policy statement adopted at its 
Sixth National Convention held 
in December last, aflirmed that 
mixed economy is not conducive 
to socialist objectives and that 
India’s private sector had al¬ 
ready aged and needed to be 
rctiicd. The Forum expressed 
the view tliat private enterprise 
is not sometliing sacro’^anct iuid 
must be eliminated. It is only 
after socialism ha; struck deep 
and firm roots that capitalism 
should be revived, if at all. 

No. 2 : The Public sector 
has already absorbed the lion’s 
share of the total investment. 
But its performance in terms of 
productivity and profitability has 
been disappointing. Profits 
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after tax have registered a dec¬ 
line in the case of the public !>cc- 
(or, wlicicas the ]irivatc sector 
has showji impressive incicascs. 
Higher profits in private hands 
make it possible for the money 
to be ploughed back into indus¬ 
try iurd thus generate more in- 
vcsimmt potential, which, in 
turn, would lead to greater pio- 
ductivity and prolilabihty. Tlie 
circle of prosperity is thus com¬ 
pleted. 

No. 1 : Profitability is not 
llio objective pursued by the 
public sector although it is the 
life-line of the private sector. 
Moreover, investment in the 
public sector is bloc investment 
on the construction of roads, 
town development ad otl.cr 
amcnitio'^^ required for tlie popu¬ 
lation. It is not so in the case 
of private sector investments. 
The aggregate as well as tlie rate 
of profit iji the public sector is 
low. But if fixed investments 
arc excluded, the public sector 
's in no way the woivic olf. 

No. 3 : Red tape, top 
heavy administration, inelR- 
ciency and lack of initiative and 
drive are the characteristics of 
public sector undertakings. Mr. 
J.R.D. Tata in his mcntoriin- 
dum to the Govermnent of India 
has triiced the nuhi c in the 
public sector to inordinate de¬ 
lays born of these traits Cor¬ 
ruption is liunpant and hush 
moiicy alone nuikes the wheels 
of the governmental machinery 
move. In privafe imilertakings, 
the profit-motive is the prime 
mover. To counter the evils 
of tiic public sector, (lie only 
way out is to give pi iority to the 
private sector. X complete 
swing over to the public sector 
w'oultl be lo place a premium 
on red tapism and eori'uption. 

No. 1 : Delays arc not in¬ 
herent in the system but are 
caused by lack of a sense of in¬ 
volvement <m the part of tire 
workers. Employers in the pri¬ 
vate sector never look upon 
labour as partners in business. 


Workers, therefore, do not 
identify tliemselves with the as¬ 
signed tusk. The same spirit 
ijifeets employees at the various 
levels in the public sector. Ob¬ 
viously. the remedy is to do aWay 
with the private sector. I do 
not agree either that (he perfor¬ 
mance of the private sector is 
superior to that of the public 
sector. As Dr. B.V. Bhoota, 
President of the Ail-India Manu¬ 
facturers’ Organisation, has 
pointed out, if the image of the 
private sector were better, it 
would have been dilRcult for the 
government in power to make 
some expropriatory laws recent¬ 
ly passed by it. As Dr. Bhoota 
has admitted, we do not seem to 
rc-alize that a flood is rising 
which can engulf all of us one 
by one. It is sure to deal a 
death-blow to the private sector 
and the concept of mixed eco¬ 
nomy may have to go. 1 would 
therefore suggest that the pri¬ 
vate sector should do some in¬ 
trospection and try to see where 
it can fit in with the govern¬ 
ment’s concept of social welfare. 
Unless private entrepreneurs have 
their hands clean, there is no 
bright future for the private 
sector. 

No. 3 ; Perhaps a more 
compelling reason to scrap the 
firivute sector would be that its 
c<,)nt>jmance ha*; aggravated eco¬ 
nomic inequalities. The Dutt 
Indu'.triid Licensing Policy In¬ 
quiry Cummiltec had recom¬ 
mended joint sector enterprises 
and restrictions on further licen¬ 
ses being issued to big business- 
houses. Prime Minister Indira 
Gmiilhi and Mr. C. Subrama- 
niiun. Uniojt Muxistcr for Indus¬ 
trial Development have already 
commcjided this concept to the 
business and industrial com- 
muiiity. Mr. Tata has reacted 
favourably to tliis in his nremo- 
randum referred to earlier by 
me. 

No. I : The concept of 
joint sector, credited to the offi- 
ciaFcircIes, is still a very vague 
(ContiL on page 394) 
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Before the Interview Board 


Up Against Himself 

There is a sort of person who strikes us as someone difficult-to get along 
with. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the possibility is that such a person 
is not on good terms with himself. Mr. Devgun who figures in this interview 
appears to be up against himself all the time. There is very little anyone can 
do to help him, because the trouble with him is not what he says or does but 
what he is. 


[The door opens and there 
comes into view a lean, thin and 
tall, baldish person wearing gla.tsc s 
in a heavy, horn-rimmed frame, 
and with the necktie askew. Look¬ 
ing at the suit of clothes he is 
wearing, one may well be led to 
think that he has slept in it. 
He moves forward sloppily, with 
hunched shoulders and a listless 
walk. From the expression on 
his face it appears he is a con¬ 
firmed sulker, the original sad- 
sack. While the Members are 
watching his bearing and de¬ 
meanour, he shuffles .straight to¬ 
wards the only empty chair round 
the tabic, without looking this 
way or that. But just as he is 
going to sit, his shin-bone strikes 
against a sharp edge in the table. 
The pain it causes is reflected in 
Ids face. He mutters something 
inaudible and stoops to caress his 
injured leg.] 

Chairman : {looking c o n- 
cerned) Are you hurt, Mr. 
Devgun? 

Candidate: {with a sour puss 
expression and in a flat voice) 
What to do? Nothing seems to 
be going right today, {occupies 
the chair). 

{Members look on with amused 
smiles) 

Chairman : {in mock sym-, 
pathy) Why? What happened? 

Candidate : {in a tone be¬ 
traying self-pit}) As 1 set out 
for this place, the bus broke 
down on the way. 

Chairman : {as if commis- 
serating) Really? That was too 
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bad. Even so you managed 
to reach here in time. 

Candidate : {in the same 
vein) What to do? f had to. 
But just as 1 tried to cross the 
square to board another bus, I 
ran into a maze of traffic and 
was all but run over. 

A Member : Delhi roads 
are becoming very dangerous. 

Candidate : {looking mise¬ 
rable) They are regular death¬ 
traps for people like me who 
come from small places. 

Member : Where do you 
come from ? 

Candidate : I come from 
Doiwala. 

Member : Where is that ? 

Candidate : It is in Uttar 
Pradesh.near Dehra Dun. 

Member : Do you belong 
to that place ? 

Candidate : No, Sir, I be¬ 
long to Saharanpur. 

Member : Then what are 
you doing in Doiwala ? 

Candidate : {fidgeting) 1 am 
employed there as a a-hool in a 
teacher. 

{Members laugh . the candi¬ 

date is "confused and very red 
in the face) 

Membc^ : Weil I Is it a 
high school ? 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. 

Member: Which classes 
do you teach ? 

Candidate : {rather embar* 


rassed) I am teaching the fifth 
and sixth classes. 

Member : {looking surpris¬ 
ed) Are you the juniormost 
teacher there ? 

Candidate : {again betray¬ 
ing self-pity) I joined only two 
months ago and that too in a 
temporary vacancy. 

Member : What were you 
doing before that ? 

Candidate ; {ruefully) 
Whatever any youngman out of 
work would be doing {appears 
lost in memories) 

Another Member : It must 
be very stimulating coming into 
touch with fresh young minds 
eager to learn. 

Candidate : (with a vacant 
stare) Yes Sir. One must be 
eager to learn. 

{Loud laughter. The candidate 
again looks around cmgry and 
confused) 

Another Member : {trying 
to he helpful) Probably you 
were not listening, Mr. Devgun. 
My Wend said it must be 
stimulating coming into touch 
with fresh young minds eager 
to learn. 

Candidate : {as if in physical 
pain) As a matter of fact, it is 
a pain in the neck. I have never 
in life come across a bunch 
of more unteachable brats. 

{surprised at the somewhat 
sudden outbrust, members look 
at each other) 

Meniber : What j$ your 
Competithn 





subject 7 

Candidate : (with disgust 
writ large on his face) I am slip* 
posed to be helping them with 
social studies. 

Member : And you find it 
difficult to get across to your 
young pupils ? 

Candidate : (looking work¬ 
ed up) There is only one me¬ 
thod by which I can hope to 
make an impression on their 
minds. 

Member : And what is that? 

Candidate ; (with a glint in 
his eyes) That I should physi¬ 
cally hammer into their minds 
whatever crap I am paid to teach 
them. 

(Loud laughter. The candi¬ 
date is so worked up that he 

cannot contain himself) 

Candidate : (face blanched) 
It is no laughing matter. Sir. 

Chairman : (in a concilia¬ 
tory tone) I am sure you arc 
very earnest, Mr. Devgun. But 
do you often use the rod ? 

Candidate : (with a stern 
face) I wish 1 could. 

Cluiirman : Arc you in Hi- 
vour of young students being 
beaten ? 

Candidate : Certainly if 
that remains the only way they 
can be nuidc to pay attention. 

Another Member : Just 
now you too were inattentive. 
By your logic I would have been 
justified in striking you across 
the face. What do you say ? 

Candidate : (almost burst¬ 
ing with rage) You couldn’t 
do that to me. I am an adult. 

Member : (contemptunu.dy) 
That is what you think. 

Candidate : (defiantly) 1 
am 23. You can have a look at 
my school-leaving certificate. 

(members laugh . by this 

time the candidate is tho¬ 
roughly miserable) 

Chairman : (amiably) You 
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must not get so worked up, Mr. 
Devgun. It is bad for your 
he^th. 

Candidate : (trying to make 
up) I am sorry, Sir. 

Chairman : Now. Will 
you tell us how you think you 
can make a success of the sort 
of job we have to offer. 

Candidate : (ruefully) 1 am 
thoroughly fed up with teach¬ 
ing, Sir. 

Chairman : T h a t i s o b- 
vious. (members exchange glances 
and smile) But you have not 
answered my question. 

Candidate : That is for you 
to judge. Sir. 

A Member : You are a 
post-graduate in history ? 

Candidate : (at once on his 
guard) Yes ? 

Member : Do you take any 
interest in current history ? 

Candidate : (defensively) 1 
was always looked upon as a 
good student. 

Member : (trying to repress 
his irritation) All right. Could 
you tell us when Bangladesh 
came into existence ? 

Candidate : (fumbling) et... 
It was formed last year. 

Member ; In which month? 

Candidate : (trying to think) 
I think it was December. 

Member : Do you mean to 
say it came into existence in 
December 1972—just two 
months ago ? 

Candidate : (horrified) 1 am 
sorry. Sir. It must have been 
December 1971. 

Member : Now since you 
are a man of history tell us what 
were the historic factors which 
helped to bring about the birth 
of Bangladesh. 

Candidate : (trying to hide 
his confusion) Will you kindly 
allow me to think over that ? 


Member : (readily) By all 
means. Take your time. 

(a lor^ish pause) 

Member : Well, Mr. Dev¬ 
gun. Will you now answer my 
question ? 

Candidate : (uncertainly) It 
was the rebellion of the people 
of East Bengal against Pakistan. 

Member : Yes. But why 
did the people of Bangladesh 
rise in revolt ? 

Candidate : (faltering again) 
Because Yahya Khan had arrest¬ 
ed Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. 

Member t That may have 
been the immediate provocation. 
What were the real causes of the 
revolt ? 

Candidate : (feeling corner¬ 
ed now) Actually, Sir, Our 
courses of study in history did 
not go beyond 1947. 

(Members laugh . the candi¬ 

date is in jitters, going through 

the motions of washing his 

hands in imaginary water) 

Member : And therefore 
you stand transfixed in 1947. 

Candidate : (trying to de¬ 
fend himself) I know whatever 
is there in the books. 

Member : That is very true, 
my friend. But the question is 
do you anything about the world 
outside your books. 

(hud laughter .) 

Candidate : (flustered) I 
know as much as anybody else? 

Member ; Which n e w s- 
paper do you read ? 

Candidate : I am not pa^i- 
cular about that. I read which¬ 
ever I get. 

Member : Don’t you read 
a newspaper regularly ? 

Candidate : (with a superior 
air) That is a hobby of retired 
men. I don't waste my time in 
useless pursuits. 

Chairman : (with a pitying 
look at the candidate) That will 
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do Mr. Devgun. Thank you. 
You may go now. 

Candidate : (rising) Thank 
you. Sir. 

(leaves with the same taut 
expression on his face.) 

Critical Assessment 

Mr. Devgun here provides us 
with a classic example showing what 
spells disaster in an interview. He is 
sloppy in his dress, has mournful 
looks and is highly tense. He is so 


flustered that he forgets to greet the 
Members of the Board and swears at 
the table as he hits his shin-bone 
against it. The Chairman’s routine 
expression of concern launches him 
on a recital of the real and imaginary 
misfortunes which he thinks have* 
befallen him since the morning. The 
slip he commits while describing his 
position in Doiwala reveals the 
tension-ridden state of his mind. On 
top of that he is not listening care¬ 
fully, a very impolite thing, and is 
caught with a mental block. His 
attitude to work as a teacher as 
revealed in the talk that follows 
marks him out as a person with little 


imagination and less understanding. 
The hatred for children he betrays 
borders on the psychotic. The only 
reason he can give why he should be 
considered for the job for which he is 
a candidate is that he is fed up with 
teaching—a very negative approach. 
He is a post-graduate in history but 
has little knowledge or understanding 
of current affairs. As he himself 
admits, he knows little beyond what 
he was taught in school or college. 

The only creditable thing about 
Mr. Devgun’s performance is that all 
through he has been true to his self, 
but that self is very much atrophied 
and under-developed. 


Should Mixed Economy be Scrapped? (Contd. from page 391) 


and nebulous concept. Mr. 
Tata’s views on the subject arc 
totally unacceptable. He looks 
upon the joint sector as a part¬ 
nership between the private sec¬ 
tor and the government in which 
government’s participation in 
capital will be not less than 26 
per cent and the day-to-day 
management will normally be in 
the hmids of the private sector 
partner, control and supervision 
being exercised by a board of 
directors on whidh government 
is adequately represented. This 
is an ingenious device to help 
the private sector to a donunant 
status. According to Mr. Tata’s 
scheme of things, the private 
sector will have a free hand to 
manipulate public institutional 
finance to their advantage. While 
Mr. Tata pleads for autonomy 
for the public undertakings in 
the day-to-day management, he 
advocates that the reins of ad¬ 
ministration of day-to-day 
affairs be vested in the private 
partners in the joint sector. To 
accept this would be negation of 
socialism. Mr. D.P. D h a r. 
Union Minister for Planning, 
has virtually rejected the joint 
sector conc^t while affirming 
that our socialism will be of the 
Soviet type. That being so, the 
death-knell of mixed economy 
would soon be soimded or we 
ahall have only an enfeebled 
form of it. 

No. 2 : If ideology is the 
parameter and the determinant 
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of our policies, the public sector 
must prevail to the exclusion of 
the private sector. The social 
and economic costs involved 
would indeed be stupendous. 
Care has to be taken that the 
social structure does not crumble 
beyond redemption in the pro¬ 
cess of such transformation from 
mixed economy to socialism of 
the Soviet type. Expansion of 
the public sector enterprises is 
fraught with serious dangers and 
the nation has to move with cau¬ 
tion even though ideological 
considerations are overwhelm¬ 
ing. 

No. 1 : Socialism is our 
avowed goal and the world 
forces are gravitating towards 
it. If we have to keep abreast 
of other nations in the race for 
economic and social advance¬ 
ment no sacrifice is too great. 
We have been drifting for too 
long. The country is now well- 
poised for a revolutionary 
change, and it must be brought 
about with sp^d and unswerv¬ 
ing determination. The private 
sector must go lock, stock and 
barrel. There should be no let¬ 
up in our efforts to end mixed 
economy. * Therein lies the re¬ 
medy for the economic malaise 
from'which India is suffering. 

Sgmming Up 

Yes: The policy of mixed economy 
has failed to deliver the goods. 
Instead it has led to economic 
inequalities being accentuated. It 
must be scrapped. 


No: The Industrial policy resolution 
of 1956 assigns an important role 
to the private sector. Mixed 
economy is not a rigid policy. It 
leaves enough scope for needed 
adjustments. 

Yes: The concept of mixed economy 
is self-eliminating. It means 
gradual expansion of the public 
sector and ultimate elimination of 
the private sector. 

Yes: If siKialism is to be introduced, 
capitalism must be ended. Mixed 
economy is not conducive to 
socialist objectives and must go. 

No: Comparing the performance of 
the public sector with that of the 
private sector, it would appear 
the latter is capable of generating 
greater prosperity. 

Yes: The ultimate test is not pro¬ 
fitability but public welfare. From 
that point of view, the public 
sector is preferable. 

No: The functioning of the public 
sector is riddled with red tape and 
corruption. To keep these evils 
in check, priority must be given 
to the private sector. 

Yes: The private sector too does 
not have its hands clean. Its 
performance is in no way superior 
to that of the public sector. 

No: If the existentx of the private 
sector has led to greater economic 
inequalities being perpetuated, the 
idea of a joint sector could per¬ 
haps provide the remedy. 

Yes: The idea of a joint sector is an 
ingenious device to establish the 
strangle^hold of the private sector 
over important economic activity. 

No: The social and economic costs 
of the public sector could be 
extravagant to the point of deal¬ 
ing a death blow against the 
whole economic structure. 

Yes; The remedy for our economic 
ills lies in ending mixed economy 
forthwith and working with deter¬ 
mination for revolutionary change. 

The Con^Htion MasteP 



Expected Essay 


The T«Ievision Age in India 


I N a country like India 
wherein a very large number 
of people do not know how to 
read, a vistial medium like tele¬ 
vision has unlimited possibili¬ 
ties. Yet in the development of 
telecasting, India has lagged far 
behind many other countries 
including some which are other¬ 
wise much less developed. Ac¬ 
cording to statistics released by 
UNESCO in 1970, the number 
of television sets per 100 in¬ 
habitants in India that year was 
only 0*02 as compared to 0*2 
in Congo and 26-4 in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. 

Television had been devised 
by John Lcgie Baird, a Scottish 
inventor in 1928. Thereafter 
its development in the technolo¬ 
gically advanced countries of the 
west was rapid, and very quick 
progress was registered in evolv- 
1 n g sophisticated techniques 
which , made multi-channel 
colour television a possibility. 
A whole new tribe of highly 
competent and creative tele¬ 
vision programmers and pro¬ 
ducers came, up, threatening to 
throw into the shade competing 
mass information, entertmnmmt 
and advertisement media like 
newspapers, the radio and the 
cinema in those countries. The 
launching of communication 
satellites in the space-age has 
given further fillip to television, 
investing it with a truly inter¬ 
national character. Now it 
transcends international boun¬ 
daries. It has enabled people 
in one comer of the globe to see 
with their own eyes events hap¬ 
pening in another remote cor¬ 
ner, making the world appear 
much smaller than it is. 

India, however, allowed 
most of these developments to 
pass by, mainly because of lack 


of resources and technology. 
She could well afford the non¬ 
recurring expenditure on setting 
up of television stations which 
came to nearly three crores of 
rupees per station. But the 
rc^ problem was the recurring 
costs. According to one esti¬ 
mate, the minimum expenditure 
on running one single-channel 
T.V. station with a range of a 
meagre 60 to 70 km. would have 
been one crore of rupees, and a 
television service covering the 
whole country would have been 
a very expensive proposition in¬ 
deed. In the initial period, the 
country cotdd find those re¬ 
sources only at the cost of rele¬ 
gating to the background more 
pressing requirements in the 
field of communications. India 
was not prepared to do that. 
Neither was it prepared to emu¬ 
late the example of Mrican tele¬ 
vision networks which, for lack 
of indigenous effort, relied on 
‘canned’ programmes from the 
western countries, opening the 
floodgates to ideological and 
cultural subversion. India was 
also reluctant to allow the im¬ 
port of television sets or even 
permit foreign firms to set up 
manufacturing units. 

It was only in 1959 that the 
first experimental television sta¬ 
tion in the country was set up 
in Delhi witn the Co-operation 
of UNESCO and a private firm. 
The manufacture of TV sets 
started seven years later, after 
the Central Engineering and 
Electronics Research Institute 
had developed indigenous tech¬ 
nology for the industry. In 
1972, it was estimated that there 
were 20,000 TV sets in the coun¬ 
try out of which 15,000 were in 
Delhi households. That India 
was on the brink of a television 


explosion was made clear by a 
survey conducted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy which 
pointed out that the demand for 
TV sets was likely to exceed 
three lakhs by 1973. 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan 
provided Rs. 14 crores for im¬ 
provement of television facilities 
in the country. This formed 
part of a Rs. 112-crore outlay 
earmarked for the purpose, and 
to be spent over ten years. The 
plan is aimed at enabling nine 
out of ten Indians to watch TV 
by the end of 1982. It has been 
divided into two phases. The 
first phase will take seven years 
to complete and will cover 65 
percent of the population 
through 20 main stations and 80 
relay stations. The second 
phase will cover the last three 
years and bring another 25 to 
30 percent of the people within 
the range of television. By 
the time the plan is fully imple¬ 
ment^, it has been estimated 
that India will have 100 TV sta¬ 
tions and about 15,000 trained 
persoimtl to run them. But all 
these stations will be single¬ 
channel affairs with a limited 
range. Organising them into a 
national network will involve 
choosing the best among several 
alternatives, e.g., conventional 
rebroadcast stations with ter¬ 
restrial microwave interconnec¬ 
tions or satellite intercoruiec- 
tions, direct broadcast from a 
synchronous satellite etc. But 
that again would cost more 
money—nearly Rs. 160 crores 
according to some estimates. 

Looking to India’s require¬ 
ments, it is by no means an am¬ 
bitious programme. Translated 
into practice, it can fill an im- 
miensely useful purpose. It can 
serve as an educatioral devke 
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and provide the missing link 
between the administration and 
the people, givii^ the latter a 
greater sense of involvement in 
the task of building a new India. 
But like other mass-media e.g. 
radio, films, newspapers etc. 
television too is potentially a 
double-edged weapon. Handled 
with imagination, it can be used 
for promoting national aims 
like population control, national 
integration etc. But in inept 
hands, it can be a formidable 
instrument for mischief. And 
that raises a number of ques¬ 
tions ; How and by whom 
should television be controlled? 
What do we mean by imagina¬ 
tive handling? How best can 
it be made a medium of mass 
instruction? What should be 
the proportion of entertainment 
and instruction in television pro¬ 
grammes? etc. 

There are several ways in 
which the responsibility for run¬ 
ning a national television servi(% 
in India can be apportioned. 
We can have complete state con¬ 
trol as exists in the case of the 
All-India Radio. There is 
something to be said for that. 
In moving towards the goals it 
has set for itself, a developing 
country like India needs a greater 
amount of national discipline, 
even regimentation, than could 
be countenanced in an economi¬ 
cally well-developed democracy. 
But then State ownership tends 
to blunt the edge of creativity 
and exposes the government to 
the charge of plying restraints 
on freedom of expression by 
monopolising another powerful 
mas s-medium. Another al¬ 
ternative could be to have an 
autonomous corporation like 
the British Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration, and it could be made 
responsible to Parliament. But 
then the analogy may not hold 
good because as compared to 
Britain, India is a much bigger 
country and tl^ multiplicity of 
languages and cultural streams 
in the land may create problems 
which a centralised set-up may 


find it difficult to Cope with. 
Yet another alternative could be 
setting up several regional cor¬ 
porations in which ^1 interests 
including the government are 
given proportionate representa¬ 
tion. Such corporations will be 
in a particulaily advantageous 
position to cater to regional 
needs and could be inspired to 
function in a spirit of competi¬ 
tion to do their best. Provision 
can be made to make it possible 
for them to be linked together 
for a national hook-up. 

The primary aim of the plan 
drawn up by the government to 
develop television in India is to 
make it an instructional service. 
That purpose can be served only 
if it becomes a “mass medium” 
in the real sense. The price of 
an Indian-made television set at 
present ranges b e t w e e n Rs. 
2,000 and Rs. 3,000. This is a 
great factor in limiting the faci¬ 
lity to the city-dwelling well-to- 
do middle class in which it is 
looked upon as something of a 
status-symbol. In case this situa¬ 
tion is allowed to continue, those 
responsible for running the tele¬ 
vision service will be constrained 
to servicing the elite. But in 
order to ensure the maximum 
social return from the public 
funds set apart for being invest¬ 
ed in television, it would be 
necessary to widen the owner¬ 
ship base to make sure that it 
reaches the masses. This can 
be done by the State and central 
governments making bulk pur¬ 
chases for schools, village com¬ 
munities etc. Another step in 
the same direction would be to 
encourage the formation of 
“teleclubs”—an experiment al¬ 
ready tried in Delhi with con¬ 
siderable success. 

Problems of technology and 
administration apart, the suc¬ 
cess -of instructional television 
in India wM depend in the ulti¬ 
mate analysis on the presenta¬ 
tion, content and range of the 
programmes it brings into view, 
the extent to which the pro¬ 
ducers are successful in combin¬ 


ing instruction with entertain¬ 
ment and the rapport they can 
establish with their audience. 
Considering that TV in India is 
yet in the primitive stage, we 
have no great tradition of pro¬ 
fessionalism in the field. It has 
been estimated that by the end 
of 1974, we shall be needing at 
least 4000 programmers alone. 
This points to the pressing need 
for establishing new and aug¬ 
menting the existing training 
facilities. What has been done 
in that direction is very inade¬ 
quate. In September 1971, a 
television training centre was 
started in Delhi to turn out 
skilled personnel to man the TV 
stations coming up in the coun¬ 
try. The centre, being run by 
the Government of India with 
help from the UNDP (United 
Nations Development Program¬ 
me) was later to be shifted to 
Poona as part of the Poona Film 
and Television Institute. This 
mixing up of three vastly dif¬ 
ferent mass media, v/z., the radio 
the film and television betrays 
a certain amount of confused 
thinking. Television is neither 
a glorified version of the radio, 
nor a miniaturised film-show. 
It can flourish only if its distinct 
individuality is recognised and 
allowed to develop in its own 
way. 

With the progress of the tele¬ 
vision age in India, the visual 
image is bound to overshadow 
the spoken and the printed word. 
The immense potentialities, of 
the new medium can be ex¬ 
ploited only if its functioning is 
made mass-oriented and it is not 
allowed to become another 
means of vulgar display oi 
opulence. We have to make 
sure that for all the public fund: 
invested in it, we get adequate 
social returns in accelerating 
our development effort, useftdlj 
augmenting educational f a c i- 
lities, familiarizing the farmei 
with improved agricultural tech¬ 
niques and helping the people 
in general to rescue themselve; 
from ignorance and disease. 
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Ceniru’s Formula on Mulki Rules—U.N.O. stand on Indian Ocean - 
TREAIY between the two GeRMANIES— U.N. RESOLUTIONS ON Banoladlsm 
—Constitution of Bangladesh —27rn U.N. General Assembly Ses¬ 
sion—Enlarged E.E.C.—IMF Committee of 20— Tadoba National P.ark 
—CIA— Nuclear fission and fusion—Laser-Plasma —Ion - ILS -Great 
October Revolution—Places- Persons -Who's Who. 


Q. Briefly outline the Cen¬ 
tre's flve-point formula on the 
Muiki Rules in Andhra Pradesh. 

Ans. Centre's Formula on 
Muiki Rules : The revalidation 
of the Muiki Rules by the Sup¬ 
reme Court of India touched off 
a wave of unrest in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. The people of the Andhra 
region felt particularly per¬ 
turbed. The Centre wanted the 
leaders of the Andhra and Telen- 
gana regions to discuss the mat¬ 
ter among themselves to reach 
some sort of agreement in the 
matter. But they left it to the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi to take a decision. 

On N o V e m b e r 27, Mrs. 
Gandhi announced on the floor 
of the Parliament a five-point for¬ 
mula, approved by the Central 
Government after going into the 
issues involved. The formula 
provided that : 

(1) The residential qualifi¬ 
cation prescribed in the Muiki 
Rules win apply only for the 
purpose of recruitment to non- 
gazetted posts and posts of 
Tehsildar and Civil Assistant 
Surgeons in the Teiengana re¬ 
gion. It will also apply to such 
posts as were non-gazetted on 
November 1,1956 but have since 
been made gazetted. However, 
in the case of composite offices, 
such as the secretariat, the offices 
of the heads of department and 


common institutions of the State 
Government, these rules will 
apply for the purpose of filling 
the second vacancy in every unit 
of three direct recruitment va¬ 
cancies in non-gazetted posts. 

(2) These safeguards will 
remain operative in the Teien¬ 
gana region up to the end of 
December 1980. However, in 
the cities of Hyderabad and Se¬ 
cunderabad, the safeguards will 
continue only up to the end of 
p«;ember, 1977. This distinc¬ 
tion has been made because the 
State capital is located in these 
cities. 

(3) In order to provide ade¬ 
quate avenues of promotion to 
the Government servants work¬ 
ing in eacJi of the two regions, 
the various service cadres will be 
regionalised up to the first or 
second gazetted level. This will 
not, however, apply to the ser¬ 
vices which act as direct feeders 
to the All-India Services. 

(4) The educational facili¬ 
ties, including those in the tech¬ 
nical and professional fields, 
which are available at present to 
Teiengana students in Hydera¬ 
bad and Secunderabad will not 
be adversely affected. In these 
cities the facilities will be suitab¬ 
ly expanded and these additional 
facilities will not be subject to 
any restrictions on the Imsis of 
residence. 


(5) For Hyderabad and Se¬ 
cunderabad, there will be a com¬ 
posite police force, the details of 
which will be worked out in 
consultation with the State Go¬ 
vernment. 

In December, the formula 
was incorporated in a bill which 
was passed by both Houses of 
Parliament. But even as the 
measure was on the anvil, mem¬ 
bers of the Andhra region in the 
state cabinet had resigned to 
register their opposition to the 
formula and the demand for 
Andhra Pradesh being split into 
two separate units—Andhra and 
Teiengana was gaining strength. 

Q. Recount in brief the 
stand taken by the U.N.O. on 
declaring the Indian Ocean as a 
peace zone. 

Ans. U.N.O. and the Indian 
Ocean : The 26th General As¬ 
sembly session of the U.N.O. 
held in 1971 had, on a move 
sponsored by Ceylon, adopted 
a Declaration on the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace. The 
Declaration called upon the big 
powers to eliminate all military 
basis and logistical supply facili¬ 
ties from the region in consulta¬ 
tion with the littoral states. The 
Declaration was adopted with 
61 votes in favour. But a signi¬ 
ficant feature of the voting was 
that none of the big powers 
supported the move. 
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The subject was taken up 
again in December 1972 by 
the 27th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. In the first 
week of that month, the U.N. 
Political Committee adopted a 
resolution jointly sponsored by 
27 countries for the appointment 
of a representative committee 
to study the implications of the 
proposal. This resolution got 
support from 72 members in¬ 
cluding China. The remaining 
four permanent members of the 
Secmity Council abstained on 
the plea that the move might 
inhibit the concept of the free¬ 
dom of the high seas. 

On December 15, the 
General Assembly reahirmcd 
the Declaration it had made 
earlier and also set up a 15- 
nation ad hoc committee to sug¬ 
gest practical measures to pro¬ 
mote the concept of the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace. The 
Committee was charged with the 
task of studying the implica¬ 
tions of the proposal with spe¬ 
cial reference to the practical 
measures that may be taken in 
furtherance of the objectives of 
the resolution. The Committee 
has as members: Australia, 
China, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq. Japan, Madagascar, Ma¬ 
laysia, Mauritius, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Tanzania, Yemen and 
Zambia. 

Q. What are the signlGcant 
provisions of the **good neigh- 
hour” treaty recently signed by 
East Germany and West Ger¬ 
many? 

Ans. On December 21, 
1972 the two German States, 
viz., the Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany) and 
the German Democratic Re¬ 
public (East Germany) signed a 
‘good neighbour’ treaty to regu¬ 
late future relations between 
them. The Treaty accepts 
the principle of the two 
German states as a basis and 
IMTOvides, among other things, 
for (/) equality of rights Hi) 
respect for independence and 


territorial integrity of each other 
(/«) non-interference in the in¬ 
ternal and external affairs of 
each other (tv) right of the Ger¬ 
man people to self-determina¬ 
tion (v) neither state to represent 
the other in international 
forums. The treaty was signed 
on behalf of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany by the country’s 
Minister of State, Mr. Egon 
Bahr. The German Democratic 
Republic was represented by Dr. 
Michael Kohl, the State Secre¬ 
tary. 

In terms of some letters ex¬ 
changed earlier between the two 
governments and now forming 
annexures to the treaty, the two 
states announced their candi¬ 
dature for the membership of 
the U.N.O. and agreed to ex¬ 
change Charges de Mission. It 
was also agreed that under the 
four-power agreement on Ber¬ 
lin, West Germany can represent 
West Berlin. The two States 
have also agreed to the introduc¬ 
tion of limited frontier traffic 
along the demarcation line, and 
the setting up of a joint commis¬ 
sion on economic and technical 
co-operation. 

The agreement was an im¬ 
portant step towards relaxation 
of tensions in Europe. 

Q. When was the constitu¬ 
tion of the Republic of Bangla¬ 
desh promul^ted? What are its 
salient features? 

Ans. Bangladesh Constitu¬ 
tion : The Constitution of the 
Democratic Republic of Bangla¬ 
desh was promulgated on De¬ 
cember 16, 1972, the first an¬ 
niversary of the victory of 
Bangladesh liberation forces 
against the occupation army of 
Pakistan. 

Written in Bengali, the con¬ 
stitution has 153 Articles. It is 
based oh the ideals of nationa¬ 
lism, socialism, democracy and 
secularism. The preamble 
pledges among other things that 
it shall be a fundamental aim of 
the State to realize through the 


democratic process a socialist 
society, free from exploitation 
in which the rule of law, funda¬ 
mental human rights and free¬ 
dom, equality and justice, poli¬ 
tical, economic and social, will 
be secured for all citizens. 

The Bangladesh constitu¬ 
tion provides for a unitary form 
of Government in a parliamen¬ 
tary democracy. The Parliament 
to be known as the Jaiiyo 
Sangsad, having 315 members 
in a single chamber, will be 
sovereign. The executive powers 
of the Republic will be exer¬ 
cised by the Prime Minister who 
will head a Cabinet collectively 
responsible to the Parliament. 
All executive actions of the go¬ 
vernment will be taken in the 
name of the President. 

Under the constitution the 
judiciary is separated from the 
executive and safeguards have 
been built in to prevent the re¬ 
currence of political disruption 
like floor-crossing. 

The Constitution also com¬ 
mits Bangladesh to promote 
international peace, security and 
solidarity and to renounced the 
use of force in interi^ational re¬ 
lations. It also commits the 
new-born Republic to support 
all oppressed peoples by waging 
a just struggle against imperia¬ 
lism, colonialism and racialism. 

Q. Write short notes on : 

(/) 27th session of U.N. 
General Assembly («) Enlarged 
Common Market (Hi) IMF Com¬ 
mittee of 20 (iv) U.N. Environ¬ 
ment Secretariat. 

/Ans. (/) 27th Session of 
UTn. General Assembly : The 
27th General Assembly session 
of the United Nations Organi¬ 
zation commenced in New York 
on September 19, 1972 and ad¬ 
journed sine die on December 
19. Mr. Stanislaw Tr^zy- 
nski. Deputy Foreign Minister 
of Poland was elect^ President 
of the Scssimi, which was for 
the most part uneventful. The 
main reason fof that was that 
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the detenW between big powers 
and the bilateral approach foh 
lowed to mutual advantage by 
some coimtries to resolve out¬ 
standing problems had con¬ 
siderably toned down the ele¬ 
ment of controversy in interna¬ 
tional affairs. 

The session side-stepped ter¬ 
rorism, marked time on West 
Asia and could not go beyond 
nibbling at hardy perennials like 
disarmament, decolonization, 
apartheid etc. It created a Spe¬ 
cial Committee to survey opi¬ 
nion on a World Disarmament 
Conference proposed by the 
Soviet Union. It also brought 
into being an Environment Sec¬ 
retariat to deal with problems 
of environmental pollution on an 
international scale. A dream 
of former Secretary General U 
Thant was fulfilled when the 
Assembly voted to establish an 
international university. The 
grant of observer status to East 
Germany was a small step to¬ 
wards achieving true universa¬ 
lity for the Organization. 
Though China successfully 
blocked the admission of 
Bangladcslj, yet the resolution 
passed on the subject by the 
General Assembly amply de¬ 
monstrated that a majority of 
the U.N. members would like to 
see the new Republic represented 
in the world body. 

In his closing speech, Mr. 
Stanislaw Trepezynski deplor¬ 
ed the^lack of progress towards 
peace in West Asia and new es¬ 
calation of the conflict in Viet¬ 
nam which has been a ‘UN blind 
spot’ almost from the start. 

(it} Enlarged Common Mar¬ 
ket': Uptotheend of 1972, the 
European Common Market had 
six members, viz., France, West 
Germany. Holland, Italy, Lu¬ 
xemburg and Belgium. With 
effect from January 1, 1973, the 
, E.C.M. has been enlarged to 
admit three new members, viz.. 
Britain. Denmark and Ireland. 
The consensus originally arrived 
at among the six according to 


the Treaty of Rome, i.e. regard¬ 
ing gradual reduction of Inter- 
State tariffs and a common ex¬ 
ternal tariff, a common agri¬ 
cultural, fiscal, transport, price 
and wage policy etc. will now be 
translated into practice by the 
old and new members jointly. 
The Member countries will also 
take joint action against in¬ 
flation and set up a central 
authority with the power and the 
funds needed to help member- 
states defend the stability of 
their currencies. They will also 
follow a common commercial 
policy towards liast Europe. 
They also stand more or less 
committed to e.stabiish before 
the end of 1980 a European 
Union which will be an econo¬ 
mic as well as a political union. 

(///) IMF Committee of 20 : 
On June 26, 1972 the executive 
directors of the Internatioital 
Monetary Fund agreed to estab¬ 
lish a 20-member committee of 
the Fund’s Board of Governors, 
representatives of both develop¬ 
ed and developing countries to 
provide a forum for examina¬ 
tion at a high level of the pro¬ 
blems and issues relating to the 
reform of the international 
monetary system. The Com¬ 
mittee. named as the Committee 
on Refonn of the International 
Monetary System and Related 
Issues, held its first session in 
Washington on September 28. 
Dr. All Wardhana, Indonesia’s 
Minister of Finance was elected 
Chaimtan of the Committee. 

(iv) U.N. Environment Sec¬ 
retariat : Acting on r e c o m- 
mendations made by the U.N. 
Conference on Environment 
held in Stockholm in June 1972, 
the 27th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly approved on 
December 15, 1972 the estab¬ 
lishment of a special U.N. Sec¬ 
retariat called the U.N. Environ¬ 
ment Secretariat in Nairobi, with 
Mr. Maurice F. Strong of Ca¬ 
nada as its first Executive Direc¬ 
tor. (Mr. Strong had been the 
Secretary General of the Con- 
f e r c n c e held in Stockholm). 
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The Secretariat will have 100 
officials. There will also be a 
58-member Governing Council 
comprising 16 African corm- 
tries, 13 Asian Countries, 10 
Latin y^erican countries, 13 
West European countries and 
six East European countries. 
The General Assembly also es¬ 
tablished a 100-million dollar 
target fund to deal with environ¬ 
mental problems. 

Q. Explain the following 
terms: 

(0 ILS (fV) Nuclear fission 
and fusion (Hi) Laser (iv) Plasma 
(r) Ion. 

Ans. {/) I.L.S. : or Instru¬ 
ment Landing System is a system 
by which aircraft are electroni¬ 
cally guided to land safely. The 
main components of the system 
are a runway centre line indica¬ 
tor and a glide slope intimation 
signal. Antennae beyond the 
runway transmit signals to in¬ 
coming aircraft to warn them 
against any deviation from the 
centre line of the runway. The 
glide slope intimation signals 
consist of ‘markers’—an outer 
marker and a middle marker 
which send up vertical radio 
signals which enable the pilot 
to check the homing alignment 
of his aircraft, and to maintain 
the height stipulated for an ap¬ 
proaching aircraft about to land. 
In addition, there are other aids 
to help the pilot to identify an 
airport and to know how far he 
may be from it. 

(//) Nuclear fission and fu¬ 
sion : are the two major sour¬ 
ces from which nuclear power 
can be generated. Nuclear fis¬ 
sion is a reaction in which a 
heavy atomic nucleus (e.g. ura¬ 
nium) splits into two approxi¬ 
mately equal parts, simulta¬ 
neously emitting neutrons and 
thus releasing very large amoimts 
of nuclear energy. Fission can 
result spontaneously or it may 
be caused by the impact of a neu¬ 
tron, a photon or some other 
energetic charged particle. As 
compared to that, nuclear fusion 
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is a reaction between light ato¬ 
mic nuclei like those of hydro¬ 
gen leading to a heavier nucleus 
being foraed and simultaneous¬ 
ly releasing a large amount of 
nuclear energy. To make fu¬ 
sion possible, the reacting nu¬ 
clei must possess suIRcient kine¬ 
tic energy to overcome the elcc- 
trosmtic field surrounding them. 
Fusion reactions are believed to 
be the source of energy of the 
stars including the sun. 

(m) Laser : ‘Laser' is the 
abbreviated form of “Light Am¬ 
plification by Stimulated Emis¬ 
sion of Radiation”. It is a 
device which is capable of pro¬ 
ducing a powerful, monochro- 
mtic and coherent beam of 
light with tremendous heating 
power. It lends itself to multi¬ 
farious uses in medicine, the 
science of warfare etc. 

(iv) Pla.snia : is the fourth 
state of matter. It is very hot 
ionized gas containing nearly 
equal numbers of positively and 
negatively charged particles. It 
is therefore electrically neutral 
and highly conducting. The 
sun is believed to be consisting 
of hot plasma in which nuclear 
fusion is taking place conti¬ 
nuously. 

(r) Ion : It is an electrical¬ 
ly charged atom or group of 
atoms carrying a negative or 
positive charge depending upon 
whether it has lost or gained 
one or more electrons. Gases 
can be ionised by electric sparks, 
the passage of energetic charged 
particles, ultraviolet radiation 
etc. so that their molecules are 
changed into positively charged 
and negatively charged particles. 

Q. Where are the following 
places and why were they in (he 
news recently : 

(/) Kovalam Grove (i7) 
Bissau (in) Obra (/>) Chachro 
(v) Managua (v») Badkhal T.akc 
(vii) Tadoba National Park. 

Ans. (i) Kovalant Grove : 
It is an international beach 
resort built by the India Tou¬ 
rism Development Corporation 


16 km. from Trivandrum. It 
comprises 40 beach cottages set 
in a grove of coconut palms 
overlooking the Arabian sea. 
The resort eas formally opened 
by Dr. Karan Singh, India’s 
Minister for Civil Aviation and 
Tourism on December 17, 1972. 

(/7) Bissau : is how Portu¬ 
guese Guinea has been re-named. 
The country lies on the west 
coast of Africa sandwiched bet¬ 
ween Senegal and the Republic 
of Guinea. People of the colo¬ 
ny are waging a war of liberation 
against Portuguese occupation. 
The movement is headed by the 
PAIGC (Partido Africans de 
Independencia da Guine C^bo) 
which has already cstablidied 
control over large parts of the 
country. Recently three mem¬ 
bers of the U.N. Special Com¬ 
mittee on Decolonisation or the 
Committee of 24 visited Bissau. 

(Hi) Obra : is the location 
of a big (heimal power project 
in U 11 a r Pradesh. Recently, 
the Government of India was 
considering for clearance plans 
to set up at Obra a 400 mega¬ 
watt thermal plant costing Rs. 90 
crores. Work on the transmis¬ 
sion system was to begin on 
January 4. 1973 and the project 
is expected to go into production 
by June 1975. 

(iv) Chachro : is a place 
in the Sind province of Pakistan. 
It was in the news in the De¬ 
cember 1971 war between India 
and Pakistan when Indian 
troop.s over-ran it. The place 
came into prominence again in 
December 1972 when the Indian 
troops were withdrawn from 
there. 

fi ) Managua : was the ca¬ 
pital of Nicaragua, a country in 
Central America. It was in the 
news in the last week of Decem¬ 
ber 1972 w^cn it was hit by an 
earthquake of great intensity, 
resulting in disaster. Nearly 
70 percent of the city was des- 
troyai and more than 20,000 
persons were believed to have 
been killed. 
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(vi) Badkhal Ldre: is a 
tourist resort in Haryana near 
Delhi. It came into the news in 
November 1972 when Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi chose 
the place to spend her birthday 
away from the Delhi crowds. 

(r/7) Tadoba National Park : 
is situated in the Chandrapur 
district of Maharashtra. It lies 
about 45 km. from Chandrapur 
town on the Nagpur-Hyderabad 
national highway and covers ap¬ 
proximately 120 square kilo¬ 
metres. It is a place rich in 
wild-life which includes spotted 
deer, sambhar, four-horned deer, 
blue bulls, bison, wild pigs, 
panthers, tigers etc. The Park 
is named after a deity whose 
statue stands in the forest. Re¬ 
cently, there was a proposal to 
increase the area of the park, 

Q. Answer the following : 

(/) Which is India’s national 
animal ? (//) What is the name 
of the new Army Command 
recently created ? (/77) What 
percentage of Indians speaks 
Hindi ? (iv) What is the per 
capita income in India ? (v) 
What is the populaton of China? 

Ans. (i) The Tiger (ii) The 
Western Command has been 
bifurcated into the Western 
Command and the Northern 
Command (Hi) Nearly 34 per¬ 
cent (iv) According to the latest 
World Bank report, the per 
capita income in India in 1970 
was Rs. 825 (v) Accoriling to a 
pocket atlas published by the 
China Cartographic Institute in 
August 1972, the total popula¬ 
tion of China m 1970 was 
69,72,60,000 (this includes 
12,040.000 Taiwanese). 

Q. Briefly introduce the fol¬ 
lowing, stating why they were in 
the news recently ? 

(f) Genera! Peron (ii) Mohan 
Rakesh (Hi) S.R. Vasavada (iv) 
Gerald Edalman («•) Malati 
Dasappa (vi) Akbar Ali Kha^ 
(vii) Sant Fateh Singh (vHilSisir 
Gupta (ix) Mary Cluowala 
Jadhav (.v) B.S. Chandrasekhar. 
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(0 Geaml P«roo : remain¬ 
ed Pmident of Argentina from 
1946 to 19SS when he was ousted 
in a coup. Thereafter he lived in 
exile for 17 years in Spain. His 
return to his homeland in the 
third week of November 1972 was 
big news. While Peron was in 
power the force behind him was 
his wife Evita Peron who 
organized and led a populist 
movement known as the desca- 
misados or the "shirtless ones’. 

(it) Mohan Rakesh: was a 
well-known Hindi playwright 
who inspired a new wave in 
Hindi theatre by his play Adhe 
Adhure. In 1959, he won the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi award 
for Ashadh Ka Ek Din. He also 
wrote a niunber of short stories 
and novels. In 1971, he won a 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship 
and devoted himself to studying 
the methods of some of the great 
dramatists of the world. He 
died on December 3, 1972. 

(i70 S.R. Vasavada': who 
died in Ahmedabad on Novem¬ 
ber 20 was a veteran labour 
leader. He had begun to take 
part in trade union activities in 
1929. Ip 1954, he was elected 
President of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. In 1968 
he was awarded Padma Bhushan. 
He was the first Chairman of the 
National Textile Corporation 
of India. 

(/v) Gerald Edalmao : is one 
of the two winners of the Nobel 
Prize for Medicine in 1972. At 
the *age of 43, he became the 
forty-first American to receive 
the coveted award in Medicine. 
He is Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
He shared the prize with Dr. 
Rodney Robert Porter of Oxford 
for research^ into the chemical 
structure of blood-proteins or 
antibodies which shield the hu- 
man body against infection. The 
two Nobel-laureates were able 
to break the giant molecules 
formed by antibodies into their 
component sections. 

(v) Malati Basappa : is a 
Bangalore teacher who was 


crowned Bharat Sundari at a 
beauty contest held in Delhi in 
October, 1972. She is five-feet 
seven inches and her vital statis¬ 
tics are 35-25-35. She repre¬ 
sented India in the Miss World 
contest in November, 1972 and 
was placed fifth. 

(I'i) Akbar AH Khan : The 
new Governor of Uttar Pradesh 
who is 73 had been a member of 
the Rajya Sabha for 14 years, 
and a practising barrister in the 
Supreme Court of India. Like 
his predecessor. Dr. B. Gopala 
Reddi, he hails from Andhra 
Pradesh. He was once an ac¬ 
tive public figure in the Hydera¬ 
bad state and was a member of 
the Senate and Governing Coun¬ 
cil of the Osmania University. 

(vU) Sant Fateh Singh ; was 
a religious missionary-tumed- 
politician who for more than a 
decade remained a decisive in¬ 
fluence in Akali politics. He 
was inducted into politics by 
Master Tara Singh though dif¬ 
ferences developed between them 
later on. The Sant lifted the 
Pimjabi Suba movement from 
out of the sectarian mould into 
which Master Singh sought to 
cast it, and gave it a wirier cul¬ 
tural appeal which ultimately 
crowned it with success. He was 
a great votary of Hindu-Sikh 
unity. A quiet, soft-spoken 
man, he made a rich contribu¬ 
tion to political life in Pimjab. 
A few months before his death, 
he had retired from active poli¬ 
tics. 

{viii) Sisir Gupta : India's 
first Ambassador to North Viet¬ 
nam is a non-career diplontat in 
his early forties. He had start¬ 
ed his career as a research scho¬ 
lar. He tried his hand at jour¬ 
nalism also for some time but 
left it to resume his studies in 
diplomacy. He has written a 
book on Kashmir which is look¬ 
ed upon as the best work to ex¬ 
plain India’s policy in the matter. 
Mr. Gupta has also been asso¬ 
ciated with the Indian Council 
of World Affairs and the A.l.C.C 


(ix) Mary Chibwala Jadhav i 
is an Indian social worker who 
has done pioneering work in the 
field of institutional care of 
children. She is the President 
of the Indian Council of Social 
Welfare. In 1956-57, she was 
the Sheriff of Madras. In 1972, 
she was aw arded the Outstand¬ 
ing Service Award of the Inter¬ 
national Council of Social Wel¬ 
fare. The Award was conferred 
on her at the 16th International 
Conference on Social Welfare 
at the Hague on August 14, 
1972. 

(jr) B. S. Chandrasekhar : 
The famous Indian spin-bowler 
who played a great ^rt in the 
victory which India scored over 
England in 1971 was selected by 
Wisden, a famous cricketing 
journal, as one of the five cric¬ 
keters of 1971. He was the 
eighth Indian to have won this 
distinction during the last 17 
years. Chandrasekhar is look¬ 
ed upon as the fastest spin-bow¬ 
ler in the world today. He has 
been honoured by the Govern¬ 
ment of India witli Padma Skri. 
He gave a brilliant perfonnance 
in the first India-]^gland test 
held in New Delhi in December 
1972. 

Q. Name the following: 

(i) Governor of Orissa (//) 
President of the 27th Session of 
U.N. General Assembly (tit) 
Defence Minister of Israel (iv) 
President of the Philippines (v) 
Foreign Minister of Bangladesh 
(vi) King of Bhutan (vii) India’s 
Permanent Representative at the 
UNO (viii) Chief Minister of 
Assam (ix) Head of India’s 
Space Commission (x) Compt¬ 
roller and Auditor-General of 
India. 

Ans. (0 B.D. Jatti (it) 
Trepezynski S t a n i slaw (iif) 
Moshe Dayan (iv) Ferdinand 
Marcos (v) Abdus Samad Azad 
(vi) Jigme Singhye Wangphuk 
(vif) Samarendra Nath Sen (viii) 
Sarat Chandra Sinha (Ix) Satiai 
Dhawan (x) Ardheudu Bakshl. 
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Q. 1. (a) Give the names of : 

(0 The Chairman of the 
Policy Planniim Committee of 
the External Affairs Ministry (//) 
The U.S. Ambassador in India 
(Hi) The President of the World 
Bank (iv) The Vice-President of 
India (v) The Prime Minister of 
France. 

Ans. (i) There is no such 
post now. In -1971 and for some 
time in 1972 Mr. D.P. Dhar, at 
present India’s Planning Minis¬ 
ter, was Chairman of the Policy 
Planning Committee the Minis¬ 
try of External Affairs (ii) Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan (Hi) Robert 
McNamara (iv) Gopal Swarup 
Pathak (v) Pierre Meswner. 

(b) Who are the following? 

. (0 Bhumibol Adulyadej (ii) 
Rene Maheu (Hi) Pham Van 
Dong (iv) Kamisese Mara (v) 
Ustad Allauddin Khan. 

Aas. (0 King of Thailand 
(it) Director General of UNES¬ 
CO (ill) Prime Minister of North 
Vietnam (iv) Prime Minister of 
Fiji (v) Famous Indian musician, 
now dead. , 

‘ Q» 2. Write notes (ohour^l 
words eacH) on tte foUowlM : 
(i) Ihe Sarkar Comimtteo (it) 
Rohinitt.25 (iiO Mukti Bahini 
^v) Naya Cwpr (v) XCBM. 

\ "'dm (0 9<iitar CoflUriittoe : 
tM.Sarkftf Oommitteie been 
appointed by the Govermnent 


of India to look into the work¬ 
ing of the Coimcil of Scientific 
and Industriid Research. In its 
report submitted in August 1971, 
the Conunittee recommended 
the appointment of a National 
Commission on Science and 
Technology at the highest execu¬ 
tive level to integrate science and 
technology with economic plan¬ 
ning. 

(ii) Robini-125 : w a s the 
first rocket to have been launch¬ 
ed from the Sriharikota range 
on October 9,1971. The rocket 
had been made at Thumbs. 
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(Hi) Mnktl Bahini : was 
the name of the army nuute up 
of some regulars belonging to 
^ Bast Bei^ regiment, and 
guerillas and irregulars who took 
up mmil ^inst the Pakistani 
forces ii^ BanjMesh in 1971. 

(h) iiKf* dhw : was the 
fartl^t point which the 
Indian forces penetsn^ West 
Pid;iriaR kk thw indcH^ eon- 
fitet of I971V The town lies in 
tte* Sind provladji of West Pa¬ 
kistan. 


(v) ICBM : The initials 
stand for Inter-Continental Bal¬ 
listic Missile. It is a nuclear 
weapon develop by the two 
super-powers viz., the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union. China 
is also said to have developed 
it since. 

Q. 3. (a) Give the names of 
any five viceroys of India who 
held office during 1910-1947. 

Aas. (0 Lord Hardinge 
(1910-1916) (ii) Lord Chelmsford 
(1916-1921) (Hi) Lord Reading 
(1921-1926) (iv) Lord Irwin 
(1926-1931) (v) Lord Willing- 
don (1931-1936). 

(b) Give die years in which 
the foitowing events took place:— 
(0 India broame a republic, (it) 
The first sputnik was launched 
by the U.S.S.R. (HO The Ihduin 
National Cbhgim was fon^. 

(iv) The British East India 
pany was eitablished in India. 

(v) Pakisffia tnvad^ Ra;mi of 
Kutdi. 

Am. (f) 1950 (0) 1957 (ffi) 
1885 (fr) 1609 (r) 1965. 

Q. 4, (h) Whovriotetheiirt- 
lowliffi I^MtahCttt 

tosiae (^ThtiRaipe^'' ‘ 

Derii m the 
(f^^rpot O'! tWo 

Ans. (()P.R. Maa1ce^X/0 
Antlumy Mhsbatehhks (BD W;G. 
WeUs (fv> Afrilhr f{afler<p|l(lttlk 
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to stead 

QO UNCTAD (iff) BEL (iv) 
§TC(v)ONGC, 

A*8. (i) National Commit- 
tae oil Science A Technology (ff) 
United Nations Conferenos on 
Tiude and Devidopment (ffO 
j^furat Electronics Ltd. (iv) State 
Trading Corporation (v) Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission. 

Q. 5. (a) Name the capitals 
of ^ foliowing countries : (i) 
C^rus (ff) South Vietnam (iff) 
Austria (iv) Canada (v) Thailand. 

Aas. (/) Nicosia (ff) Saigon 
(iff) Vienna (iv) Ottawa (v) Bang¬ 
kok. 

(6) Name the Indian States 
in which the foliowing are locat¬ 
ed? 

(i) Bokaro Steel Plant (ff) 
Noonmati Oil Refineiy (iff) 
Heavy Electricals Limited (iv) 
National Metallurgical Labo¬ 
ratory (v) National Instruments 
Factory. ' 

Ans. (/) Bihar (ff) Assam 
(iff) M.P., A.P., U.P. and Tamil 
Nadu (iv) Bihar (v) West Bengal. 

Q. (a) What is the nnit of 
currency used in each of the fol¬ 
lowing countries: 

(0 Burma (ii) Indonesia (iff) 
The U.S.S.R. (/v) Argentina (v) 
Italy. 

Ans. (i) Kyat (ff) Rupiah 
(iff) Rouble (iv) Peso (v) Lira. 

(b) Which are the rivers as¬ 
sociated wifli the following places: 

(0 Srinagar (ii) Baghdad (iff) 
Paris (iv) Cuttack (v) London. 

Ans. (i) The Jhelum (ii) 
The Tigris (iff) The Seine (iv) 
The Mahanadi (v) The Thames. 

Q. X (a) Naa» (0 The Per- 
i&anent \fombers of the Security 
Council and (ii) any five of its 
non-permanent m e m b ers for 
1972. 

__ .Ana. (0 C h i n a, France, 
U.K., U.S.S,R. 

^00 Argentina, Belgium, Xa- 
IpP* India, Sudan. 


(b) - What cbaditioos pwst a 
perspn skffsh to be el^le fmr 
electioa as nesident of .India? 

Ans. (a) A candidate for 
the ofilw of the President of 
hadia must satisfy the following 
conditions: (1) He should be an 
Indian citizen; (2) He should be 
not less than 35 years of a^^; (3) 
He should have the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary for being elected 
a Member of the House of the 
People: (4) He should not be 
holding any office of profit un¬ 
der any Government or locid 
body; (5) He should not be a 
Member of Parliament or of any 
State legislature. 

(c) What are the salaries of: 
(/) The President of India; and 
(ii) the Governor of a State. 

Ans. (0 The President of 
India is entitled to a salary of 
Rs. 10,000 per month, (ii) The 
Governor of a State is entitled to 
draw a salary of Rs. S,S00 p.m. 

Q. 8. (u) Explain the foliow¬ 
ing terms : (i) Gene (it) hor¬ 
mone (iff) dielectric (iv) antisep¬ 
tic (v) disinfectant. 

Ans. (i) Gene : is an ele¬ 
mentary unit of heredity. It 
occurs along the length of the 
chromosomes which the nuclei 
carry. Hundreds and even thou¬ 
sands of genes can be found ar¬ 
ranged along the chromosome. 
These are made up of DNA (de¬ 
oxyribonucleic acid) and have a 
constant effect on the develop¬ 
ment of the individual. 

(ii) Hormone : These are 
the internal secretions of the 
ductless glands like pituitary, 
pancreas, suprarenal and thy¬ 
roid which are passed directly 
into the blood inside vessels 
within the gland itself. These 
hormones exert a great influ¬ 
ence upon heidth and develop¬ 
ment of the body. Pancreas 
manufacture a hormone called 
insulin which assists in the as¬ 
similation of sugar, thus prevent¬ 
ing a disease called diabetes. 
Andrenalin, a secretion of supra¬ 
renal glands controls blood {Htes- 
sure and tones the nerves. 


Thyroxine produced by the.tiqr- 
roid gland controls the growth 
as a whole whereas tlm secre¬ 
tion of the pituitary glands exerts 
a powerful influence op,the deve¬ 
lopment of skeletal structitrsa. 

(ill) Dielectric : Substance 
in which an electric field gives 
rise to a displacement of electric 
charge rather than to a net flow. 

A substance capable of support¬ 
ing an electric stress. A non¬ 
conductor of electricity; an in¬ 
sulator. 

(iv) Antiseptic : A d r u g 
which destroys germs or bac¬ 
teria and counteracts sepsis. 

(v) Disinfectant: is a com¬ 
pound which destroys microbes 
or germs. 

(ir) M a t c h the sportsman 
(given under A) with the name 
(given under B) he is associated 
with. 

A B 

Premjit Lai Wrestling 

Khushi Ram Shot Put 

Ved Prakash Lawn Tennis 
Praveen Kumar Discus Throw 
Joginder Singh Basketball 

Ans. (i) Premjit Lai—Lawn 
Tennis (ii) Khushi Ram—Bas¬ 
ketball (iff) Ved Prakash— 
Wrestling (iv) Praveen Kumar— 
Discus Throw (v) Joginder Singh 
—Shot Put. 

Q. 9. (a) Answer the follow¬ 
ing questions, giving the month 
and ym. 

(/) When was Communist 
China admitted to the U.N.? 
(ff) When did President Nixon 
visit China? (/ff) When did the 
Pakistan Army in Bangladesh 
surrender to India? (iv) When 
did the U.S.A. recognise Bangla¬ 
desh? (v) When was the Ii^k>- 
USSR Friendship Treaty signed? 

Aas. (i) October 26, 1971 
00 February 21 to 27, 1972 (iff) 
Deoember 16, 1971 (iv) April 
4, 1972 (v) August 9, 1971. 

(b) Describe brMy flip mrigte 
and aature of ttie VMaftil 
km (about 15 iu$es)* 




Au. TheVIdiiBmProbleiii: 
The Vietnam problem had its 
origins in the second world war 
when the Japanese over-ran the 
area. As the Japanese were 
retreating, the Vietnamese 
nationalist forces established the 
Republic of Vietnam with Hanoi 
as the capital. The French who 
had ruled the country before the 
outbreak of the war tried to stage 
a come-back with the help of 
Britain and the U.S.A. but they 
were hnalty driven out in 1954. 
By that tin« however the con¬ 
flict had moved into the inter¬ 
national arena. The Soviet 
Union and other communist 
States gave support to the De¬ 
mocratic Republic of Vietnam 
headed by Ho Chi Minh in 
Hanoi and the western coun¬ 
tries extended military help to a 
puppet regime which the French 
had established in the South. 
The two regimes had been 
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fighting for a long time ndien 
an agreement for cessation of 
hostilities was signed in Geneva 
in July 1954. In terms of the 
agremnent, the territorial do¬ 
mains of the two regimes were 
demarcated. But the agreement 
also laid down that the partition 
was provisional and that a 
government of reunified Viet¬ 
nam would be formed after elec¬ 
tions in 1956. But the U.S.A. 
had other ideas. Guided by 
cold-war policies, the U.S. ad¬ 
ministration had adopted the 
containment of China and pro¬ 
tection of South East Asia from 
conummism as its main objec¬ 
tive. It began to extend sup¬ 
port to South Vietnam in the 
n.arae of protecting democracy. 
During the last eighteen years, 
the U.S.A. has been the domi¬ 
nant influence in Saigon against 
which the South Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front and 


Fresh Opportunities 


North Vietnam have been 
fighting. 

Q. 10. (a) Who discovered 
penicillin? (b) Who invented the 
jet engine for aircraft? (c) Where 
is bile secreted? (d) What was 
the all-India percentage of lite¬ 
racy in 1971 ? (c) What is the ap¬ 
proximate poj^lation of Delhi? 
If) What is the velocity of sound 
(in air)! (g) What is the mean 
distance between the earth and 
the moon? (h) Who is the King 
of Afghanistan? (i) Who is our 
Ambassador in the U.S.A. (j) 
In which year did man first land 
on the moon? 

Acs. (a) Sir AI e X a n d e r 
Fleming (6) Sir Frank Whittle 
(c) In the liver id) 29-35 (e) 
36,29,842 (/) 762 m.p.h. (g) 
238,855 miles (h) H.M. King 
Zahir Shah (i) Shri Lakshmi 
Kant Jha (j) 1969. 


of charge from Naval Authorities 
at ports. 

Last Date : Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission by 
12th February 1973 (26th Feb¬ 
ruary 1973) for candidates resid¬ 
ing abroad and in the Andaman 
& Nicobar, Laccadive.' Minicoy 
and Amindivi islands). 

INDUN FOREST SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

(26th July, 1973) 

Age Liptits : 20-24 years on 
1-7-1973. ‘ Upper age limit re¬ 
laxable in the case of Scheduled 
Cast^ Scheduled Tribes and 
certain other categories. 

Qualifications : Baohelor’.s 
Degree with at least one of the 
following subjects: Botany, Che¬ 
mistry, Geology, Mathematics, 


Physics and Zoology or Gradua¬ 
tes in Agriculture, or Engineer¬ 
ing or certain other qu^ifica- 
tions recognised for the purpose. 

Full Particulars & Applica¬ 
tion Forms: obtainable from 
Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, 
New Delhi (110011) by remitting 
Re. 1/- by money order or, on 
cash payment at counter in 
Commission's Office. 

Last Date : Completed ^ 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission by 
19th February, 1973 (5th March, 
1973 for candidates residing 
abroad and in the Andaman & 
Nicobar, Laccadive, Minicoy ft 
Amindivi islands). 
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Perynallty Developmeot 

Speech and Personality 


R.L. Khamia 


Personality means organisa¬ 
tion of the physical, mental, 
moral and social qualities of an 
individual as these qualities 
come into view in his contacts 
with other people. As the face 
is the index of a person’s mind, 
speech is the index of per¬ 
sonality. “Speak that I may 
judge thee,” said Ben Johnson. 
“Without knowing the force of 
words,” said Confucius “it is 
impossible to know men.” The 
old Persian poet Saadi said that 
so long as man docs not speak, 
his virtues and vices remain hid¬ 
den. 

The key trait of Hamlet’s 
personality, inaction, is elo¬ 
quently reflected in his speech. 
The speeches of Churchill are 
suffused with his dominant, 
masterful personality. Nehru 
had a coihplex and many-sided 
personality but he was always 
open-minded. H i s speeches 
brought out this trait. And 
Chester Bowles testifies in Pro¬ 
mises to Keep (1972). “In a per¬ 
sonal conversation Nehru was 
the most articulate man I have 
ever met. He always seemed 
to talk fully and freely to say 
just what he thought, to make 
every effort to see that his 
listener understood his view¬ 
point, r^ardless of what ho 
might think of its merits. Nehiu 
never painted the world in harsh¬ 
ly contrasting blacks and whites 
but in subtle intermediate 
shades.” 

Man has built himself a 
world of words and he lives in 
^is world as much as he lives 
in the world of things and per¬ 
sons. His use of words and his 
responses to words hold up the 
mirror to his personality. The 
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language that an individual uses 
helps ^termine his mental pro¬ 
cesses and make-up and thus 
helps govern the development 
of his personality. Summing 
up the research work on the re¬ 
lation between speech and per¬ 
sonality, Santford says, “All 
along the line there are data, 
reasonable argiunents, insights 
and hunches adding to the con¬ 
viction that by h is words a man 
may be known. We can accept 
it as a fact that speech and per¬ 
sonality are related ” 

It is said that a man who 
talks too much is capable of 
thinking too little. Professional 
talkers have a poor personality 
rating because they use words as 
quacks use remedies. The de¬ 
magogue is rightly branded as an 
undetected liar. The man who 
uses vague and woolly words 
betrays mental woolliness and 
confusion, and incapacity for 
straight thinking. That is also 
true of those who habitually 
use hackneyed phrases and dis¬ 
play a preference for cliches. 
The use of cliches betokens 
mental lethargy. Snobbish 
speech habits reveal a certain 
superficiality. 

Apparel may or may not 
proclaim the man but speech 
always does. That is why viva 
voce plays such an important 
role in the process of selecting 
suitable men to fill up responsi¬ 
ble jobs. A candidate’s bio¬ 
data may mark him out as out¬ 
standing having regard to his 
academic career and other ac¬ 
complishments. Even so, no 
employer can be sure unless he 
has met the candidate m person, 
because it is only while talking 
that a person reveals his real self 


which no gimmicks of language 
or mannerisms can help conceal. 
After a brief talk, experienced 
interviewers can proclaim on a 
candidate’s suitability for a job 
with confidence, and nine times 
out of ten, their judgment is 
sound. 

Whether the candidate who 
appears in an interview comes 
out successful or not depends on 
what he says and how he says 
it. Bluff and bulster invariably 
lead to disaster. Before the 
interview Board one must be 
natural, relaxed, and trans¬ 
parently forthright. Sincerity 
is the vital thing. Say what you 
have to say with clarity, ease and 
precision. Frankly admit what 
you don’t know. Do not pre¬ 
tend to be Mr. Knowall like 
Benjamin Jowett of the well- 
known epigram; 

My name is Benjamin Jowett. 

lam Master of Baliioi College 

Whatever is know ledge I k now it. 

But what I don't know is not 
knowledge. 

Never think you know every¬ 
thing. Always have the cour¬ 
age to say: “I do not know” be¬ 
cause it is much more important 
to be honc'*t than to be know¬ 
ledgeable. 


Speech Proves the IVhui 

As a vessel is known by 
the sound, whether it be 
cracked or not, so men are 
proved by their speeches 
whether they be wise or 
foolish. 

—Deimsthenes 
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The Developing Backlash 
Sir, 

With reference to the letter 
of Mr. Agarwal in your Janu¬ 
ary issue, 1 wish to say that cri¬ 
ticism is the backbone of ail 
healthy democracies in the 
world. It is the duty of the 
Government to explain the fai¬ 
lure of its policies and if it does 
not successfully carry out its 
duties, then it is the prerogative 
of the people to attack the Gov¬ 
ernment. As regards the im¬ 
mortal virtues atout which he 
speaks let us first remove the 
negative virtues of corruption, 
hypocrisy and ignorance before 
trying to inculcate the positive 
virtues. Whether histbiy testi¬ 
fies to the fact that we have suc¬ 
cessfully met our challenges in 
the past or not is debatable. 
He calls you the ‘prophet of 
doom and frustration’. Weil, 
let me tell him that I personally 
can see nothing but doom and 
frustration for this country in 
the immediate future and es¬ 
pecially so when people like him 
who breed complacency and in¬ 
action abound in this land. 
Allahabad Atul Agarwal 


U.S. Ambassador To India 
Sir, 

I wish to invite your attri¬ 
tion to “Appointments etc.” 
column in the December 1972 
issue, where you have mentioned 
Mrs. Carol Laise as being tipped 
to succeed Mr. Kenneth B. 
Keating as the U.S. Ambassador 
to India. But actually Prof. 
Daniel P. Moynihan has been 
i^lipointed to the post. 


We must unreservedly con¬ 
demn the resumption of U.S. 
bombing in Vietnam. But the 
appointment of a Democrat as 
U.S. Ambassador to India must 
be commended. Appointing a 
scholarly member of the Oppo¬ 
sition to serve at such an im¬ 
portant diplomatic outpost 
shows the maturity of American 
democracy. Woidd our ruling 
party ever appoint a scholarly 
member of the opposition in a 
similar capacity ? 

Disergarh Pratima Roy 

Tour More Years For Nixoo’ 
Sir, 

I went through your edito¬ 
rial ‘Four More Years for 
Nixon’. The presidential elec¬ 
tion in the USA in 1972 was the 
dullest, not essentially due to the 
‘unequal contest’ but due to the 
Vietnam issue. Vietnam was 
the main issue in the elections. 

Nixon enjoyed personal po¬ 
pularity also. Time newsmaga¬ 
zine had nominated him as the 
‘Man of the Year’ (1971). The 
Americans voted him to power 
once again because they have 
confidence in his leadership. 
He is being referred to as ‘the 
American Disraeli’. 

George McGovern was de¬ 
feated j^ly because he trailed 
far behind Edward Kennedy in 
popularity among his own p^y- 
men. Moreover he was handi¬ 
capped in another way. Nixon 
spent 45 million dollars to se¬ 
cure victory, whereas McOov^ 
couM manage only 22 million 
dollars. 


Nixon will be a great figure 
in history if he retains the dyna¬ 
mism he exhibited both in his 
home and foreign policies in his 
first term. He has many pro¬ 
blems to contend with, e.g., the 
economy, education, race, crime, 
drug-abuse, environment, health 
care and last but not least to 
work out ‘peace with honour' 
in Vietnam. 

Rabi Narayan Sahu 
Sambalpur 


Nixon's Re-election 
Sir, 

In the editorial ‘Four Years 
For Nixon’ you have rightly 
pointed out the role which Mr. 
Nixon will have to play for pro¬ 
moting the cause of p6ace in the 
world. No doubt Nixon’s re- 
election was a shock for many of 
us in India. We cannot easily 
forget the role he played in the 
Indo-Pak conflict last year. The 
fate of the Vietnam war is still 
hanging in the balance. Only 
God knows when it will come to 
an end. 

All of us are familiar with 
Nixon’s preference for our ene¬ 
mies. But would it be too 
much to expect that now he will 
take some solid steps to repair 
the damage he has done to 
Indo-U.S. relations? 

New Delhi Arun Kumar Roy 


The Joint Sector 
Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
your marvellous m^azine. In 
my opinion the author of the 
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article ‘"The Joint Sector” pub- 
li^ed in the November issue 
failed to comment boldly on the 
aspects of management in that 
context. 

Mr. J.R.D. Tata is right 
when he says that management 
should be left to the private sec¬ 
tor, with the Government fill¬ 
ing at best a supervisory role. 
Quick decisions are of vital im¬ 
portance in any enterprise. Such 
decisions are born in minds 
trained in the ways of business 
and not in bureaucratic minds. 
An administrator may be very 
successful in his own sphere of 
action but it does not follow by 
any means that he will be equally 
successful in business-manage¬ 
ment. 

The joint sector is no mere 
“technical experiment”. It is 
a bold departure from the usual 
rut and can surely make an im¬ 
portant contribution in making 
India more prosperous while 
at the same time helping to re¬ 
duce disparities of wealth. 

PujAN K. Chatterjef 
Jamshedpur-] 


R.A. Millikan 
Sir, 

In the November 1972 issue 
of your esteemed journal, while 
answering the question of Mr. 
M. Hasnain, Gulzarbagh, on 
page 297 you have written that 
R.^ Millikan is the discoverer 
of Cosmic Rays. Actually he 
is not the discoverer of these 
rays. He simply named them. 
According to most of the books 
on modem physics, Hess is re¬ 
garded as the person who dis¬ 
covered these rays, and in re- 
co^ition of the work he did in 
this field he was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1936. He named 
these rays as ‘Hohenstrahlung’ 
which was changed to Cosmic 
Rays later on by R.A. Millikan 
and Cameron. The name cos¬ 
mic rays was given because these 
rays are supposed to be pene¬ 
trating our atmosphere from 
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Coshos or Outer Space. 

Major Singh ‘Kanwal’ 

Abohar 

Before the Interview Board 

Sir, 

I read with great interest in 
the December issue the Interview 
entitled ‘The One who waited*. 
1 also admire the critical assess¬ 
ment given at the end. Mr. 
Chowdhury, the candidate, was 
really deserving and has the 
makings of a really good ad¬ 
ministrator. The candidate had 
great practical wisdom. 1 do 
not know if it was his long wait¬ 
ing that made him an ideal per¬ 
son, but judging from his ap¬ 
pearance and performance, he 
was a man of gold. 

Please give us more of such 
stuff. When I read of Mr. 
Chowdhury—of course a pro¬ 
duct of your imagination and 
skill—I really made up my mind 
to make him one of my ideals. 

Kota ViJAYARAGHAVAN PlLLAI 


Odissi 

Sir, 

Kindly allow me to refer to 
one of the answers given by you 
in the General Knowledge Test 
published in the October 1972 
issue of your journal. 

Writing on the classical 
dances of India, you have given 
a list of the best known schools 
e.g. Kathak, the Manipuri, the 
Bharatnatyam, the Kuchipudi, 
the Yakshagana, the Kathakali, 
the Mohini Attain. What about 
the “Odissi” of Orissa? Is it 
not a famous classical dance? 

I am very sorry to say you 
have not mentioned “Odissi”, 
a reputed classical dance of 
Orissa in this context. I may 
add here for your information 
that Odissi is the premier classi¬ 
cal dance of Orissa. It is evi¬ 
dent in the architecture of the 
famous temple of Konark. 
This dance has fascinated not 


only the people of India but also 
those of foreign countries. 

Khageswara Sahoo 
Bhubaneswar-1 


Katoches of Kaagra 
Sir, 

In the November 1972 issue 
of the Competition Master under 
the heading ‘Current General 
Knowledge’, sub-head “Per¬ 
sons” on page 208 you have 
mentioned Sansar Chand, Rana, 
a famous king of Kangra in the 
18th century. I wonder how 
you changed the title Katoch to 
Rana when his grandfather 
Abhay Chand was a Katoch. 
The grandson naturally inherits 
the title of the grandfather. The 
Katoches belong to a renowned 
royal Dogra Rajput family of 
Kangra. The great king was not 
a Rana but a Katoch. He fought 
numerous battles with the Sikhs 
in the 18th century and saved 
his Himalayan kingdom which 
had its headquarters in Sujan- 
pur Tira. 

Pafampur Madho Katoch 

[ You must distinguish between 
a title and a surname or 
dan-name. 'Rana' is a title 
and not a surname ‘Katoch' 
is a surname or clan-name 
and not a title. The full 
name would he Rana Sansar 
Chand Katoch. In this case 
we used only the title which, 
in alphabetical arrangement, 
follows the name of the per¬ 
son. You can be justifiably 
proud of the noble traditions 
of the Katoches, hut doesn’t 
your approach sound a little 
too clannish? —^Ed,] 


Fresh Opportunities 
Sir, 

1 have been a subscriber to 
your esteemed journal since 1967 
and have greatly benefited by 
reading it. 

For some time now, I have 
been noticing that you are not 
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publishing full details of the exa¬ 
minations announced by the 
Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion as you were doing in the 
past. May 1 request that the 
feature should not be disconti¬ 
nued. 

JiTENDRA Nath Sarkar 
Chinsurah 

[We have not discontinued 
the feature. It was publish¬ 
ed in the December 1972 
issue. In this issue you will 
find details of the Indian 
Navy Special Entry Cadets 
Examination and Forest 
Service Exams. We omit 
an examination only 
when we feel our readers 
would not get the informa¬ 
tion in good time. —^Ed.] 

Lie and Bank Examinations 
Sir, 

You are rendering invaluable 
help to those appearing in com¬ 
petitive examinations l^ng con¬ 
ducted by the Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission. But you arc 
not publishing any material 
specially prepared to help those 
appearing in the examinations 
conducted by the Life Insurance 
Corporation and the Banks. 

In this connection I would 
also like to refer to a letter pub¬ 
lished in the Readers’ Forum 
in the September issue. Therein 
Mr. Anand Kapoor of Amritsar 
had suggested that you should 
publish solutions of general 
knowledge question papers set 
in the State Bank and L.I.C. 
examinations. But all nationa¬ 
lised banks are holding their own 
examinations and quite a large 
number of candidates appear in 
them. Therefore. I would sug¬ 
gest that you should publish the 
solutions of all question papers 
set in bank and L.I.C. examina¬ 
tions. I hope you will consider 
the suggestion favourably. 

Bibhuti Bh. Bani-rjee 
Balurghat 

[Will it be practicable for us 


to publish all the question 
papers? We can, however, 
.solve some selected questions 
the answers to which may be 
difficult to find. —^Ed.] 

Sods of the Soil 
Sir, 

India has not known peace 
on the domestic front ever since 
the country won ind^ndence. 
The goal of national integration 
remains as distant as ever. 
Parochialism is the order of the 
day. We have witnes.sed the 
riots in Assam and Tamil Nadu. 
Andhra Pradesh has been 
brought to the brink of dis¬ 
integration by parochial pulls. 
Maharashtra and West Bengal 
make no secret of their pre¬ 
ference for the sons of the soil. 

In these circumstances, it is 
pointless to talk of freedom to 
move and settle anywhere in the 
country. Likewise equal op¬ 
portunities for all too remains a 
daydream. What can we do in 
the circumstances? 

56 APO Neflambaran, S. 

[It is a regrettable state of 
affairs indeed. The only way 
out for a person handicapped 
or .suffering due to such 
narrow-mindedne.ss is to deve¬ 
lop skills which are sorely 
needed in the state of his 
choice, and then to adapt 
himself in siuh a ivnj’ that he 
is not taken to be an *out- 
sider'. —Ed.] 


‘One Life’ 

Sir, 

In the November issue of 
Competition Master giving the 
solution of‘General Knowledge’ 
paper of LAS & Allied Services 
Examination ’72, you have plac¬ 
ed a sign oi interrogation against 
the name of author of book 
‘Chie Life’. 

Please permit me to inform 
readers of CM that ‘One Life* 
is the autobiography written by 


the renowned heart-transplant 
specialist. Dr. Christian Bar¬ 
nard. The book has been on 
the best-seller list for quite some 
time in USA. 

With best wishes for ever¬ 
growing popularity of the jour¬ 
nal. 

Jodhpur Kashmiri Lal Indra 

[Wc thank you for the infor¬ 
mation. —^Ed.j 

Radar : Diesel Oil 
Sir, 

I have the following com¬ 
ments to offer on Radar and 
Diesel Oil as referred to by you 
in December 1972 issue of the 
Competition Master. 

(i) Radar : By Radar is 
meant “Radio Detection and 
Ranging” and not Radio, Angle. 
Direction and Range, as you 
have published. R^r is used 
to detect and give azimuth angle, 
elevation angle and distance of 
targets. Also it is not the echo 
which is reflected back, but the 
radio waves themselves are re¬ 
flected back by aircraft or ships. 

(ii) Diesel Oil ; To say that 
“diesel oil has a higher 
efficiency” has no meaning. As 
a matter of fact, engines using 
diesel oils can operate for com¬ 
pression ratio as high as IS 
whereas petrol engines can 
operate on 6 only. Thus more 
power is developed by diesel 
engines than by petrol engines 
with the same amount of oil. 

Moreover, the cost of diesel 
oil is less than that of petrol 
because of the low cost of re¬ 
fining in the case of the former. 

All thesQ factors lead to 
lowering the cost a d increasing 
the efficiency of diesel engines. 
Varana.si Anil K. Chawla 

Happy New Year 
Sir. 

I send you and the CM my 
best wishes for a happy new 
{Contd. on page 412} 
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Social Behavioar Test 

Those appearing in examinations held for recruitment of Probationary 
Officers in Banks have to take an objective test in Social Behabiour. Usually 
there are (d>out 150 questions to be answered in nearly half an hour. The 
questions given below should give those thinking of appearing in such exami¬ 
nations some idea of the type of questions they may be expected to answer. 


For the purposes of this test, 
you have to mentally place your¬ 
self in the given situation. The 
questioner also suggests several 
ways to deal with the situation. 
Choose and tick-mark the al¬ 
ternative you will adopt. 

I. While passing through a 
street, you notice some boys 
bent on mischief trying to tamper 
with a telephone pole. You 
will : 

A. Just avert your gaze 
and walk on. 

B. Remonstrate with the 
boys to dissuade them. 

C. Report the matter to 
the nearest police sta¬ 
tion. 

n. You have been called 
for an interview at 11-30 a.m. 
You reach the place in good time 
and send in your chit. But you 
are asked to wait. You have 
already been waiting for one 
hour. Will you 

A. Go on waiting pa¬ 
tiently ? 

. B, Ask the Secretary to 
remind the boss ? 

C. Leave in disgust ? 

DI. You arc working as a 
clerk in an office. During office- 
hours you are reading a story 
magazine when you are surprised 
by the boss. Will you 

A. Go on with what you 
have been doing un¬ 
mindful ? 

B. Fold up tlic magazine 
and try to slip it into a 
drawer unnoticed ? 

C. Try to justify your 
action in some way? 
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IV. You arc the Manager 
in an office in which you have 
also employed a cousin of yours. 
But the latter is not pulling his 
weight. When matters come to 
head, will you; 

A. Reprimand him? 

B. Ask others to share 
his buiden of work? 

C. Ask him to leave'’ 

V. You arc sitting in a 
colTce-housc. A tabic near the 
place where you are sitting is 
occupic J by a hoy and a girl. 
Suddenly the girl lashes out at 
the boy who then slaps her across 
the face. In the circumstances, 
will you 

A. Get up and slap the 
boy? 

B. Hold the boy’s hand? 

C. Stand between them 
and try to calm them 
down? 

VI. You have to buy a 
suit-length for yourself. Would 
you: 

A. Take along a friend 
to advise you on the 
choice? 

B. Keep your own 
counsel? 

C. Ask the shop-keeper 
to choose for you? 

VII. You have a very 
interesting idea which can bring 
about improvement in ;m exist¬ 
ing process. Will you : 

A. Straightaway tell 
others about it? 

B. Keep it to yourself? 

C. Look for a chance to 
try it out before telling 
others? 


VIII. The organization 
A'hich you are serving has 
suddenly lost ground and is in 
danger of collapsing. When 
you come to know the facts, 
your first reaction is: 

A. To leave and join 
some other organiz^a 
tion. 

B. To find out the 
reasons and do your 
best to stem the rot. 

r. To do as others con¬ 
cerned propose doing. 

IX. You have made a silly 
mistake which is poin’ccTout to 
you. Will you: 

A. Feel miserable? 

B. Laugh it away? 

C. Feel thankful? 

X. You arc silting among 
friends and an argument deve- 
lop.s. You know you are right 
but some others arc putting 
forth the other point of view 
aggressively. Will you: 

A Lapse into a sullen 
silence? 

B. Argue with equal 
vehemence? 

C. Plead your case 
quietly? 

XI. You have been invited 
to a social get-together. Will 
you: 

A. Try to avoid goii^ 
there? 

B. Go with a view to 
enjoying yourself? 

C. Go to fulfil a social 
obligation? 

(For be.st answer see next issue) 
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Incubafor—Metropolitan Town—Afrikaans and Afrikaner—All 
Sainfs Day—All Souls Day—Gandhara Art -Pandora’s Box— 
NuRF.vi iLRG Trials—War Crimi s - -Radii of i he Karth—M ao Tsetung 
Red Indians. 


Vtjayan, Baroia 

Q. What is the workiiij 
principle of an incubator ? How 
many types of incubators arc 
there ? 

Alts. Incubator : An in¬ 
cubator is an insulated chamber 
in which environmmtal factors 
like temperature aid humidity 
can be controlled so as to help 
hatching or growth. Mainly 
there are three types of incuba¬ 
tors viz., poultry incubators 
used to hatch poultry, infant in¬ 
cubators to nurse weak or pre¬ 
mature babies to healthy life, 
and bacteriological incubators 
to tend and grow micro-organi¬ 
sms in the laboratory. 

Jitendra Nath Sarkar, Chinsurah 

Q. What is miant by a 
“metropolitan town” ? 

Ass. Metropolitan Town : 

The word “metropolis” means 
chief centre, seat or focus, or big 
city. Metropolitan is the ad¬ 
jective used to describe a town 
or city answering to that des¬ 
cription. 

R. Kanta, Ranchi 

Q. Kindly explain the dif¬ 
ference between the following 
(/) Afrikaans (i7) Afrikaner ? 

Aas. (i) Afrikaans ; is one 
of the two official languages of 
South Africa (The other one is 
English). The lan|uage is of 
Ehitdi origin, modified by the 


influence of German. Frcpi.h 
and other immigrant languages. 
It bccam; a written language in 
1875 and came to have its own 
literature arou.nd 1900. 

(//) Afrikaner : or Afrikan¬ 
der is one born in South Africa 
of white ((■»a'ticula’’ly Dutch) 
parents. 

Ananta Charan Basik, Salipur 

Q. Why is the first of No¬ 
vember called the All-Saints 
Day and the second of Novem¬ 
ber called the All Souls’ Day ? 

An.s. (/) All Saints Day : is 
observed on November 1, a date 
fixed by the Church to comme¬ 
morate all saints and martyrs 
for whom the Church calendar 
does not provide a separate day. 

07) All Souls’ Day : was 
instituted in 993 A.D. to be ob¬ 
served on November 2 every 
year. On this day the faithful 
on the earth observe fasts and 
hold prayers to hasten the 
deliverance of souls expiating 
their sins in purgatory. 

Q. What does the abbre¬ 
viation,. A.O.C.-in-C. stand for? 

Ans. It stands for Air Offi- 
cef Coi|iman<ling in Chief. 

Vinod KnmarJNaithani, Lucknow 

Q. Do we in India have a 
Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Ans. No. There is no such 


post at present. Suggestions 
have however been made to the 
etfect that we should have a 
Chief of Defence Staff to co¬ 
ordinate the working of all the 
three arms of the country's de¬ 
fence forces. 

Mahfoox Hussain Khan, Gorakh¬ 
pur 

Q. Please let me know in 
brief about Gandhara Art. 

Ans. Gandhara Art: in 
ancient times the country bet¬ 
ween the upper Indues and the 
lower Kabul valley was known 
as Gandhara. The region had 
great historical importance for 
India as it lay in the path of 
tribal invasions from the north¬ 
west. In the course of history 
it became the crucible in which 
many cultural streams inter¬ 
mingled and gave it a cosmo¬ 
politan character of its ‘own, 
though showing distinct signs of 
a dominating Greek influence, 
which lasted from 250 B.C. to 
450 A.D. It was during this 
period that the best specimens 
of Gandhara art were created. 
Taxila, Peshawar, Bamyan, Ja¬ 
lalabad etc. were the centres 
where this art flourished. It 
was there that the Buddha was 
first represented as a human 
being with features more Greek 
than Indian, and robed in the 
Greco-Roman style. The archi¬ 
tectural motifs in specimens of 
Gandhara art are a mixture of 
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Buddhist Chaitya arches and 
torcmas, with Assyrian struc¬ 
tures, Greek mouldings and pedi¬ 
ments, and classical Ionic colu¬ 
mns. Gandhara art abormds in 
sciUptures depicting the life of 
the times and other objects like 
engraved caskets and cups, 
vases etc. The Gandhara tra¬ 
dition had a strong influence on 
Indian art for centuries together. 

Bibek Kumar Dutta, Ashoke- 
nagar 

Q. What do you mean by 
Pandora’s Box ? 

Ans. Pandora’s Bo.\ : Ac¬ 
cording to Greek mythology. 
Pandora was the first woman on 
earth. She was sen* to this 
world with a boxful of evils by 
the god Zeus to neutralise the 
blessings brought to man by 
Prometheus who had given him 
the gift of fire. When Pandora 
opened her box, all the evils 
escaped and spread into the 
world, leaving only Hope in¬ 
side. 

B.K. Sharma, Gehrwin Bilaspur 
(H.P.) 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the Nurem¬ 
berg trials. 

Ans. Nuremberg Trials : 
were trials held between Novem¬ 
ber 1945 and October 1946 in 
Nuremberg, a town now in East 
Germany. Those on trial be¬ 
fore an International Military 
Tribunal were leading Nazi war 
criminals, charged with (i) con¬ 
spiracy to wage a war of aggres¬ 
sion, (//) crimes against peace 
{in) mutter and ill treatment of 
civilians and prisoners of war, 
kiUing of hostages etc. i.e. war 
crimes (iv) crimes against hu¬ 
manity e.g. mass-murder of 
jews etc. There were 24 ac¬ 
cused, twelve of whom were 
sentenced to death, and soine 
others to various terms of im¬ 
prisonment. 

Q. What are war crimes ? 

'Ans. War Crimes ; After 
the .second world war, three 
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typ^ of offences against inter¬ 
national law have come to be 
regarded as war crimes. .These 
are : (/) planning, preparing for 
and waging a war of aggression 
in violation of international 
treaties, agreements or assu¬ 
rances, or conspiring to wage 
such a war (iV) War ciimcs e.g. 
murder, ill-treatment or deporta¬ 
tion of the civilian population of 
occupied territory, or of prison¬ 
ers of war, killing of hostages, 
looting of public or private pro¬ 
perty, wajiton destruction of 
diwellings etc. and {in) crimes 
against humanity e.g. extermi¬ 
nation, enslavement, viola¬ 
tion of women and other in¬ 
human acts against non-com- 
ba'ants. Individuals who might 
have rommitted one or more of 
these crimes must bear indivi¬ 
dual responsibility foi their acts. 
The fact that such an individual 
had acted pursiuint to oideis 
would not free him from res¬ 
ponsibility though it may be 
considered in mitigation of 
punishment. 

The second cutogor} of 
crimes mentioned above, i.e. 
conventional war-crimes have 
been incorporated in the Geneva 
Convention of August 12. 1949 
for the pro'cetion of victims of 
war. 

Anil Kumar Kapur, Chandigarh 

Q. What are the Polar and 
Equatorial radii of the earth ? 

Ans. Radii of the Earth : 

The polar radius of the earth is 
6,356-784 km. or 3,949-921 miles. 
The equatorial radius is 
6.378-188 km. or 3,963-221 miles. 

Khalid M. AIvi, Bijnor 

Q. Kindly write a short 
note about Mao Tsetuug ? 

Ans. Mao Tsetung : The 
Chairman of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist party was born in a 
peasant family in Hunan in 
1893. In 1918 he enrolled in 
the University of Peking where 
he studied the works of Marx 
and helped found the Chinese 


Communist Party. A few years 
later, he set up a Chinese Soviet 
republic in South East China, 
and put up organized resistance 
against the forces of Chiang Kai- 
Shek. But in 1934 he and his 
companions were obliged to 
undertake an arduous “long 
march” to noith-wcstem China 
where Mao set up headquarters 
at Yenan. From there he re¬ 
sisted the Japanese and later 
struck shattering blows against 
the discredited Chiang regime. 
In September 1949, he proclaim¬ 
ed the People’s Republic of 
China in Peking, assuming office 
as the Chairman of the Republic, 
a position he resigned in 1959. 

It was believed at that time 
that he had in fact been forced 
to resign in view of the dismal 
failure of the “Great Leap For¬ 
ward” programme which he had 
launched to hasten the transi¬ 
tion of China to an egalitarian, 
classless and stateless society of 
pure communism. He spent 
the years between 1959 and 1965 
in apparent seclusion. Mean¬ 
while he continued attacking 
what he called revisionism and 
reactionary ideology blaming 
the leadership of the country for 
going soft. He was successful 
in building for himself a solid 
base of support among young 
Chinese who spear-headed the 
cultural revolutksn between 
1966-68. The upheaval led to 
the downfall of Liu Shao Chi,' 
described as China's Khrush¬ 
chev, and re-established Mao's 
authority. 

Q. Kindly tell me some¬ 
thing about Red Indians. 

Ans. Red Indians: were 
the inhabitants of America be¬ 
fore the Europeans went to that 
continent. It is believed that 
they had originally migrated 
from Asia. It has been estimat¬ 
ed that at the time the Euro¬ 
peans arrived in the new world, 
there were about 25 millions of 
them already living there. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Gough Whitlain : elected 
Prime Minister of Australia. 

Norman Kirk : appointed 
Prime Minister of New Zealand 
in place of John Marshall. 

Thanoai Kittikacliorn : ap¬ 
pointed Prime Mimstcr of Thai¬ 
land. 

MohamedMussaShahq tap- 
pointed new Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan in place of Dr, 
AMul Zahir. 

Kewal Singh : appointed To- 
reign Secretary in the External 
Affairs .Ministry of India vice 
T.N. Kaul. 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan : 
appointed U.S. Ambassador to 
In^a to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Kenneth 
B. Keating in July 1972. 

Rahman Baccus Gajraj : ap¬ 
pointed the first High Commis¬ 
sioner of Guyana to India. 

Hossain Ali : Bangladesh 
High Commissioner in Austra¬ 
lia, appointed Bangladesh Am¬ 
bassador to the U.S.A. 

Lance Barnard : elected De¬ 
puty Prime Minister of Austra¬ 
lia. 

O.P. Mehra, Air Marshal : 

Designated to succeed Air-Chief 
Marshal P.C. Lai as India’s 
Chief of Air Staff. 

KimllSimg : elected Presi¬ 
dent of North Korea. 

Park Chni^ Hee : re-elect¬ 
ed President of South Korea 
for another six-year term. 

Lt. Gen. G.G. Bewoor; 
Designated Chief of Army Staff 
from Jai.uary 15, 1973 vice Gen, 
S.H.F.J. Manekshaw made Field 
Marshal from January 2, 1973. 

Vice Admiral S.N. Kohli : 


appointed India's Chief of Nax'al 
staff -.'ice Admiral S.M. Nanda. 

Air Marshal O.P. Mehra : 
appointed India’s Chief of Air 
Staff vice Air Chief Marshal 
P.C. LaU 

Madanjeet Singh : appointed 
the first Indian Ambassador to 
Colombia. 

George Jacob ; V i c e- 
Chancellor of the Kerala Uni¬ 
versity, to be the next Chairman 
of the University Grants Com¬ 
mission. 

K.K. U n n i : appointed 
Managing Director of Air India. 

RESIGNED 

Iqbal Singh : Chairman of 
Food Corporation of India. 

Mobsen AI-.Aini : Prime 
Minister of the North Yemen 
Republic. 

General Abdel Rahman 
Khleyfawi : Prime Minister of 
Syria. 

RETIRED 

T.N. Kaul : Foreign Sec¬ 
retary in India’s Ministry of 
External Affairs. 

Lt. Gen. Inder Singh : Chief 
Consultant in Medicine to the 
Armed Forces. 

DIED 

Sant Cbanan Singh : Presi¬ 
dent of the Shiromani Guni- 
dwara Prahandhak Conunittec, 
Amritsan 

Mohan Rakesh : famous 
Hindi-playvri^t and litterateur. 

Ehtesham Husain : a noted 
Urdu author aiid critic. 

C. Rkiagopalachari : last of 
the titans of ffie Gandhian era, 
the country’s first Indian Gover¬ 


nor-General. 

Harry S. I'ruman : former 
President of United States. 

L es ter Pearson : former 
Canadian Prime Minister, 
Career diplomat and winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan : In¬ 
dian Sarod Maestro. 

Andrei Nikolaevich Tupolev : 
a Russian pioneer in aircraft 
designing. 


READERS* FORUM 

(Contd. from page 408) 

year. 1 am sure we sliall be 
seeing more new features in the 
Competition Master. MThy have 
you omitted the Readers’ Club? 
I wish you would revive it. I 
would also like to request that 
the critical assessment may never 
be omitted after the interview. 

Muzaffarpur Hrishi Kksh 


Christian Missionaries 


Sir, 

May I refer to Mv. Paras 
Nath Rai’s letter published on 
page 239 in the November 1972 
issue regarding Christian mis¬ 
sionaries. Mr. Rai does not 
appear to be aware of the good 
work done by the Missionaries 
in India. Further, in his opi¬ 
nion the Missionaries are ex¬ 
ploiting the poorer section^ of 
Indian society. Does be mean 
to say the Christians are poor 
people? 1 know several third 
and fourth generation Chris¬ 
tians who may well be called 
prosperous. The Missionaries 
help both the rich and the poor. 
Condemning them is hardly 
justifiable. India is a secular 
country in which nobody can be 
forced to forsake the religion of 
his forefathers by force. 

SiNGTHANOA PACHUAU 

Shillong-3 
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India 


January 

2 Bangladesh refugees start going back. 

7 Status of Indian mission in Hanoi 
raised to embassy level. 

9 PreSdent’s rule imposed in Bihar. 

10 Mujib-ur-Rehman arrives in Delhi 
fiom London. 

^^19 H.N. Sethna appointed Chairman of 

India’s Atomic Energy Commission. 

20 North Eastern region of India re¬ 
organized. 

24 Congress (O) gets new symbol. 

29 Chief Minister of Assam resigns— 
P.C. Sethi s^orn in as Chief Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh. 

31 S.C. Sinha sworn in as new Chief 
Minister of Assam. 

February 

• Mujibur Rehman in Calcutta. 

10 India asks World Bank to re-schedule 
payments. 

wM Subimal Dutt appointed India’s First 
High Commissioner in Bangladesh. 

23 Auditor General resigns. 

March 

4 First round of polling in six states 
completed. 

Polling in M.P., and Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

10 Ten states going to polls. 

13 Budget Session of Parliament opens. 

15 2^il Singh appointed Chief Minister 
of Punjab. 

16 Budget for 1972-73 presented to Par¬ 
liament—Kedar Pandc named Chief 
Minister of Bihar. 

>4 7 Siddhartha Shankar Ray elected leader 

of the Congress Legislature Party in 
West Bengal. 

18 New Ministries in Haryana, Jammu 
and Kashntir, Meghalaya and Mysore. 

19 Indo-Bangla Treaty of Friendship 
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signed—New Ministries in Bihar, 
Himachal Pradesh and Manipur. 

20 Wanchoo Committee report before 
Parliament—New Ministry in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

*^1 New Ministry in Goa. 

28 Indo-Bangla Trade Pact signed. 

April 

1 lAAI takes over major national air¬ 
ports in India. 

4 Annual Plan for 1972-73 released, 

10 Maximum age limit for certain UPSC 

Tests raised to 26. 

12 Bhutto’s reply to Mrs. Gandhi’s letter 
received—25th anniversary of Indo- 
Soviet diplomatic relations. 

13 Goude Murahari elected Deputy 
Cliairman of Rajya Sabha. 

*^4 Jamini Roy dead. 

26 Oflicial-lcvcl Indo-Pak talks begin 
in Murrcc. 

27 Mizo Union wins in Mizoram. 

29 Foundation stone of Cochin Shipyard 
laid. 

May 

2 Indo-Bangla joint rivers body set up, 

5 Pakistani forces violate truce in Lipa 
Valley in J & K. 

vi'l S.D. Sharma becomes President of 

Ruling Congress. 

17 Swaran Singh denies any role to U.N. 
Observers in Januiiu and Kashmir. 

29 Bill to abolish privileges of LC.S. 
passed. 

June 

3 INS .Vf/giW joins the Navy, 

9 Orissa Minis^ resigns. 

Mrs. Nandini Satpathy elected Chief 
Minister of Orissa. 

14 Mrs. Gandhi addresses World En¬ 
vironment Conference in Stockholm. 

16 Disturbances over Aligarh Muslim 
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University Bill. 

20 India blocks PLr480 funds. 

24 Piloo Mody elected Chairman of 
Swatantra Party. 

Indo-Pak Summit opens in Simla. 

July 

India and Pakistan sign Simla Agree¬ 
ment. 

11 Passports to be introduced for travel¬ 
ling to Bangladesh. 

12 President Giri opens Indian-aided 
hospital in Kabul. 

15 Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed dead. 

16 Charu Mazumdar arrested. 

20 Changes in Union Cabinet—Dhar and 

^ Pai brought in. 

'^2 King of Bhutan dies in Nairobi. 

25 Union Cabinet approves Simla Agree¬ 
ment. 

28 India ratifies Simla Agreement— 

Charu Mazumdar dies. 

August 

8 Nagaland Chief Minister shot at. 

10 Military officials of India and Pakistan 
hold first meeting in Suchetgarh. 

11 Rana Pratap Sagar atomic power sta¬ 
tion becomes critical. 

vf5 Silver Jubilee year of India’s indepen¬ 
dence starts—PIN code introduced. 

21 Agriculture Commission report re¬ 
leased. 

24 Princes challenge 26th Amendment in 
Supreme Court. 

25 Indo-Pak official-level talks begin in 
New Delhi. 

28 General Insurance Nationalisation 

bill voted. 

.29 Joint Indo-Pak statement after official- 

level talks in Delhi. 

31 Nagaland cease-fire revoked. 

September 

1 Peace Mission in Nagaland dissolved. 

2 Delhi Agreement between India and 
Pakistan approved—Lok Sabha passes 
bill to end ICS privileges. 

India lose to Pakistan in Olympic 
hockey in Munich. 

14 Mujibur-Rehman in Delhi. 

18 Bonus Ordinance promulgated. 

21 Indian I.C.C. Mission leaves Saigon. 

23 Dr. Nagendra Singh to be new Chief 

Election Commissioner. 


30 State Chief Ministers give up demand 
for higher Kharif prices. 

October 

2 Jammu placed on the railway map of 
India—Bombay TV station starts 
working. 

3 Blast furnace at Bokaro switched on. 

8 India recognises East Germany. 

11 DMK suspends M.G. Ramaclmdran. 

12 Indian Mission in Hanoi damaged by 
U.S. bombing. 

15 Split in DMK comes out into the open. 

19 Dhanna Tcja sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment. 

30 Fifth Plan outlay approved—Sant 
Fateh Singh passes away—Supreme 
Court strikes down newsprint order, 

31 Raj Committee recommendations on 
taxation of farm incomes released. 

November 

1 India and Bangladesh sign Inland 

Water Transport Agreement. 

Asia ’72 opens in New Delhi. 

7 Prime Minister inaugurates North- 

Eastern Council. 

13 Winter session of Parliament opens— 
Constitutional crisis in Tamil Nadu. 

15 Mother Teresa gets Nehru Award— 

16 Cabinet approves Fifth Five-Year 
Plan frame. 

27 Mrs. Gandhi gives her verdict on 
Mulki rules—Mrs. Satpathy scores 
big victory in Orissa. 

28 Army chiefs of India and Pakistan 
meet in Lahore but fail to agree. 

December 

1 Indian & Pakistan POW’s captured on 
western front return home. 

2 No conbdence motion against Tamil 
Nadu Speaker said to have been 
carried. 

4 Navy Day celebrated. 

7 Army Chiefs of India and Pakistan 

reach agreement on Thatuchak. 

11 Maps of line of control signed. 

13 Indian troops start pulling back from 
areas occupied in Pakistan. 

20 Withdrawal of troops completed. 

21 Lok Sabha adopts Mulki Rules Bill. 

22 Indian Mission in Hanoi damaged by 
U.S. bombing. 

v25 C. Rajagopalachari passes away. 

27 Annual Congress Session in Calcutta. 
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World 


January 

Nixon-Sato talks begin—China stages 
another nuclear explosion. 

8 Miijibur-Rehman lands in London. 

10 Mujib back in Dacca—^The Queen 
Elizabeth destroyed. 

12 Mujib takes over as Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh. 

n. Army coup in Ghana. 

Sidki appointed Prime Minister of 
Egypt. 

22 Britain, Denmark, Ireland, and Nor¬ 
way, sign treaty for entering E.E.C. 

*^4 Soviet Union recognises Bangladesh. 

28 Nixon’s 8-point plan for Vietnam 

released. 

30 Pakistan quits Commonwealth. 

*<31 King Mahendra of Nepal dead. 

February 

7 Bangladesh and Soviet Union sign 

trade pact. 

14 Russia launches Lima-20. 

16 Coup in Ecuador. 

17 Nixon leaves for China—Islamic Mi¬ 
nisters Conference in Jedda. 

18 Heath government wins vote on 
E.C.M. entry. 

21 N ixon lands in Peking. 

27 ’ Nixon-Chou communique. 

March 

1 Mujib in Moscow. 

3 Tikka Khan promoted Army Chief of 
Pakistan. 

10 Lon Nol takes over in Cambodia. 

15 Jordan move for Palestine State on 
West bank of river. 

* 16 Mrs. Gandhi in Dacca—Bhutto in 
Moscow. 

17 U Thant receives Bunchc Award. 

19 Bangladesh and India sign 25-ycar 
Treaty of Friendship, 

24 U.K. takes over Northern Ireland for 
one year. 

Bangladesh nationalises banks and 
jute mills. 

30 China gives missiles to Pakistan. 

April 

1 Hanoi troops launch massive offen¬ 

sive in South Vietnam. 

3 U.S.A. starts retaliation in Vietnam. 

*^'4 U.S.A. recognises Bangladesh. 


10 ■ Bangladesh Constituent Assembly 

Session begins—Earthquakein Agadir. 

11 Russia signs Friendship Treaty with 
Iraq. 

13 UNCTAD-11! opens in Santiago. 

14 Bhutto elected President of Pakistan’s 
National Assembly. 

16 Apollo-16 launched. 

18 Bangladesh admitted to Common¬ 
wealth. 

20 Bhutto lifts martial law. 

21 Bhutto sworn in as President. 

26 Indo-Pak official level talks begin in 

Murree. 

27 Kwame Nkrumah dead. 

29 Indo-Pak accord reached at Murree. 

May 

9 Nixon orders mining of North Viet¬ 
nam ports. 

11 Pakistan devalues rupee—Bangladesh 

admitted to I.M.F. 

13 Fast and West Germany sign treaty 
on two-way traffic. 

15 U.S.A. restores Okinawa to Japan. 

19 UNCTAD-III comes to a close. 

22 Nixon arrives in Moscow—Ceylon 
becomes Republic of Sri Lanka. 

23 Pearce Report on Rhodesia published. 
27 USA and Soviet Union sign treaty 

putting five-year freeze on strategic 
arms. (SALT-1) 

*^8 Duke of Windsor passes away. 

29 Soviet-U.S. joint communique, 

June 

Four-power agreement on Berlin 
signed. 

5 Angela Davis set free. 

23 U.K. floats the pound sterling. 

26 Bhutto rejects possibility of troop re¬ 
duction. 

July 

4 Agreement on unification of Korea 
reached, 

^ Tanaka to be new Prime Minister of 
Japan. 

6 China supports Sri l.anka move to 
get Indian Ocean declared peace zone. 

8 New cabinet in France. 

13 McGovern chosen Democratic nomi¬ 
nee for U S. Presidential election. 
15 Pakistan quits SEATO—^Pakistan Na- 
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tional Assembly ratifies Simla Agree* 
meat. 

18 Egypt expels Russian military experts. 

27 First U.S.-Soviet trade pact signed. 

29 IMF forms Committee of 20. 

August 

4 Talks on reunification of Korea. 

8 Bangladesh applies for U.N. seat. 

9 Amin expels Asians from Uganda. 

13 Non-aligned Foreign Ministers draft 
nine-point pledge. 

19 U.K. accepts responsibility for Ugan¬ 
da Asians. 

22 Security Council majority recommends 
admission of Bangladesh to U.N.O.— 
Rhodesia voted out of Olympic 
Games. 

23 U.S. Republican Party nominates 
Nixon for President. 

27 China bars U.N. entry to Bangladesh. 

September 

^ Bobby Fischer wins world chess title. 

5 Arab terrorist outrage in Munich— 
Games suspended. 

8 Israel bombs guerilla bases in Leba¬ 
non and Syria. 

'/lO West Germany wins world-hockey 

title. 

11 U.S.A. vetoes anti-Israel resolution in 
Security Council. 

19 Tension on Uganda-Tanzania border. 

20 Tanzania threatens Uganda with war. 

22 Willy Brandt loses vote of confidence. 

23 Philippines placed under martial law. 

25 Japanese Prime Minister in Peking. 

26 Norway says ‘no’ to EEC Member¬ 
ship. 

29 Japan agrees Taiwan is part of China 
and terminates treaty with it. 

30 U.K. vetoes African draft on Rho¬ 
desia. 

October 

5 Rift in Bhutto cabinet—Kasuri re¬ 

signs. 

7 Bonn ratifies pact with East Germany. 

14 U.S.A. bans supersonic jets. 

17 South Korea placed under martial 

law. 

19 EEC Summit in Paris- -UNESCO ad¬ 
mits Bangladesh. 

20 Pakistan leaders reach agreement on 
constitution—USA and Soviet Union 
sign agreement on trade and debts. 

21 New Members of U.N. Security Coun¬ 


cil in 1973-74 elected. 

26 North Vietnam discloses details of 
peace-plan. 

27 Hanoi rejects U.S. request for Anther 
talks—Egypt sacks War Minister. 

29 West Germany releases Munich kil¬ 
lers—Yemens sign unification pact. 

November 

2 Ezra Poimd dead. 

4 Bangladesh gets a constitution— 

Koreas sign another agreement. 

7 Two Germanys agree to be ‘good 
neighbours’. 

yi Nixon re-elected U.S. President for 
another term. 

17 Peron returns to Argentina. 

18 Resolution in U.N. General Assembly 
seeking admission for Bangladesh. 

20 Dr. A.M. Malik sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life—Brandt scores a 
victory. 

21 Bhutto offers to repatriate 10,000 
Bengali women and children. 

23 T.'ilks on a common Puropean Secu¬ 
rity system open. 

25 Labour wins in New Zealand. 

28 Two Yemens agree to unite. 

30. U.N. General Assembly backs Bang¬ 

ladesh entry and normalisation of re¬ 
lations in sub-continent. 

December 

2 Australia’s Liberal government de¬ 

feated. 

6 U.N. Committee to study move on 
Indian Ocean. 

9 Kirk takes over as Prime Minister of 
New Zealand. 

10 Tanaka re-elected to head Japanqse 
government—U.S. starts bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

14 Bangladesh constitution signed. 

16 Bangladesh celebrates anniversary of 

victory—New Constitution comes into 
force. 

19 Bhutto says he would recognise Bang¬ 
ladesh only after .March 7 elections. 

20 U.N. General Assembly adjourns. 

21 Two Germanys si^ agreement. 

24 Severe earthquake in Nicaragua. 

26 Harry Truman dead. 

28 Lester Pearson dead—Kim becomes 
President of North Korea. 

30 U.S. Congress moves to cut off funds 
for the Vietnam war. 
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Dear Readers^ 

The large number of questions you send us every month is an 
index of the lively interest you maintain in current affairs. 

As the space at our disposal for answering such questions is 
limited, we have of necessity to select for our "Readers’ Questions 
Answered" feature only such questions the answers to which may 
have the widest general appeal for the readers of the Competition 
Master. 

We are always keen to answer as many of your questions as 
possible, but keeping the limitations on space in view, we generally 
exclude certain categories of questions. Some of these categories 
are: (i) Where answers can be easily found in standard text hooks. 
(ii) General Knowledge questions demanding lengthy, catalogue- 
type answers. (Hi) Questions .soliciting views, and not informa¬ 
tion. (iv) Exercises in wit. 

Moreover, in order to give .space to the maximum number of 
questioners among you. h c have also .set a limit of not more than 
two questions at a time. 

We are sure you will bear all this in mind when you have a 
question for us next time, and we shall he indeed very glad to 
answer U. 


Yours sincerely, 


That is sufficient. Please 
do not write more because 
addition of irrelevant par i- 
culars may result in your letter 
not reaching us at all. 





Editorial Note 

From GcDcva to Paris 


T he cease-urf, Ac.RrFMHNTSicNf din Pauls on 
January 27 has been hailed us a major step 
towards restoration of peace in strife-torn Viet¬ 
nam. As a matter of fact what iJie agreement 
actually sets out to accomplish is to convert 
an international conllict into a civil war. As 
the U.S.A. prepares to withdraw from Vietnam, 
the people of that country prepare to go back to 
1954. As it had been agreed upon at Geneva, 
what will now decide the future of the country 
is the rival strengths of the opposing camps— 
North Vietnam and the Natioiial Liberation 
Front of the South on the one side, and the 
Saigon-based Thieu regime on the other. 

U has taken nearly nineteen years, bonibijig 
a whole country “back the stone age.” and more 
than 15 lakhs of lives lost in the dirtiest war ever 
waged in recent history for the U.S.A. to tj .ivel 
from Geneva to Paris. It had refiLsed to sign 
the Geneva agreement. /Vnd now in spite of 
President Nixon’s claim of having vvon “peace 
with honour,” what tiie representatives of the 
U.S.A. have signed in Pans is nothing less than 
a document of surrender. It adnrittedly leaves 
North VTctiuim in a much more advantageous 
position thiui the ciic in which it would have 
i'nund Itself in 1954. 

At Geneva, Hanoi had been made to agree 
to mutual withdrawal of communist and non- 
conununist troops to the North and South res¬ 
pectively. The Geneva agreement also gaxe 
civilians in the country freedom to move to the 
regime in tune with their political inclinations. 
The’U.S.A. threw a spanner into the works at 
that time but has been forced to concede now 
that North Vietnam can maintain a ntilitary 
presence in the South. The Paris agreement also 
recognises in effect that there are in South Viet¬ 
nam two administrations with equal rights and 
equal say in the implementation of the cease-fire 
agreement. The U.S.A. also stands committed 
fhat the partition of Vietnam into two halves 
is temporapi and non-political. These had been 
the objectives for which North Vietnam had 
been fighting all along, and the Paris agreement 
was justifiably acclaimed in Hanoi as a great 
victory for “the Vietnamese people”. 

The shape of things to come was reflected 
to some extent in what the Prime Minister of 


North Vietnam, Mr. Pham Von Dong had to say 
even before the Paris agreement had been signed. 
Welcoming it, he said, “The entire Vietnamese 
people will continue and step up their struggle 
aimed at achieving their great revolutionary 
cau.se.” This makes the pious hopes expressed 
in the document about the Indo-Giincse penin¬ 
sula now being able to look forward to an era 
of peaceful ret:oustructio i souml rather cynical. 
On the other hand, what seems more probable 
is that Vietnam would be in for more blood¬ 
letting and dts'juction, this time caused by 
active hostilities betwecri rival power groups 
within the country. 

As compared to the Geneva accord, the 
Paris agreement is much more convoluted in 
its phraseology, wliile suflering from the same 
fatal weaknesses. The former envisaged a 
clear partition whereas the latter countenances 
sanctuaries being provided within South Viet¬ 
nam itself to tlie North Vietnamese troops as 
also to the soldiers of the National Liberation 
Front. What wiil the Council of National Re¬ 
conciliation set up under the new agreement 
accomplish as long as the survival of the 
Saigon regime as also of the Provisional Revo¬ 
lutionary Government depends upo:t being able 
to squee/.e !he other party out e)f existence? 
Likewise the international Commission for 
Control and Supervision set up now' proini.ses 
to be no more elfective than the now almost 
forgotten International Control Commission 
set up in 1954. 

Addressing the One Asia Assembly in 
New Delhi the other day, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India expressed the fear 
that the manner in which ihc agreement on a 
cease-fire in Vietnam had been reached might 
create new tensions. .A major factor which has 
helped to bring it about is the profound change 
which has come over t.he international situation 
ever since leaders of the rival power blocs started 
working towards detente. But the hopes rais¬ 
ed by the agreement are fragile indeed. The 
prolonged conflict has left scars of hatred too 
deep to be cured in a hurry. And any attempt 
to make the cease-fire a starting point for build¬ 
ing new balances of power will surely lead to 
another conflagration. 
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One Asia Assembly 

Soon after the Paris agree¬ 
ment had raised hopes of peace 
returning to Indo-China, the 
Press Foundation of Asia or¬ 
ganised in New Delhi from Feb¬ 
ruary 5 to 8, 1973 a meeting of 
eminent economists, journalists, 
demographers, agricultural ex¬ 
perts, jurists, educationists and 
scientists from all over the globe 
to discuss problems of regional 
development, co-operation and 
social change. 

The meeting known as “One 
Asia Assemoly" was inaugurat¬ 
ed on February 5 with a speech 
by President V.V. Giri who 
hailed the end of the war in 
Vietnam and called upon Asian 
nations to unite for rebuilding 
that country. He also suggest¬ 
ed utiliving the powerful media 
of mass communication to open 
the pathways to social change. 

Opening the Assembly, Dr, 
Kurt Waldheim, U.N. Secre¬ 
tary General called upon Asian 
nations to co-operate, share ex¬ 
periences and work for the deve¬ 
lopment of the region. Allud¬ 
ing to the difficulties in the way 
of such a consummation being 
achieved. Dr. Waldheim said 
that in recent years, the creation 
of the requisite unified political 
will had been impeded by serious 
conflicts in Asia. But be went 
on to say “We now see a bright 
^eam of hope that these con- 
co^icts will be resolved in a 
p^ceful^ manner so that all the 
people of Asia may be able to 
turn their full attention to the 
economic and human problems 
of the contient.” 

The Assembly was also ad¬ 


dressed by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister of India. 
She devoted almost the whole of 
her address to Vietnam and ex» 
pressed doubts whether the 
manner in which the truce in 
Viet]iam had been concluded 
may not give rise to new ten¬ 
sions. She rejected the idea of 
a political vacuum existing in 
any area. She said “We are 
against military presence any¬ 
where because one military pre¬ 
sence attracts another such 
presence.” She also sounds a 
warning against detente being 
used to build new balances of 
power or to redraw spheres of 
influence. She also observed that 
Asia had not had unifying 
factors comparable to those in 
Europe but experience of Western 
dominance had helped create 
some awareness of a 'common 
destiny. 

Among others who ad¬ 
dressed the Assembly were Dr. 
Gunnar and Mrs. Alva Myrdal, 
Tan Sri Ghazali Shaife, Malay¬ 
sia’s Minister of Information, 
Dr. Kama! Hossain, Bangla¬ 
desh Minister for Law and Con¬ 
stitutional Affairs, and Mr. I.K. 
Gujral, India’s Minister for In¬ 
formation & Broadcasting. 


Trade Pact wifli Britain 

As a result of Britain’s en¬ 
tering the European Economic 
Commimity, the Indo-Brttish 
trade offeemcat of 1939 stood 
terminated with effect from 
January 1, 1973. lliis meant 
an end to preferential treatment 
being extoided to Indian goods 
in^orted into the U.K. To 
cuwion the shook this could 
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have administered to India's 
export trade, India sought some 
transitional arrangements and 
for that purpose Mr. L.N. 
Mishra, at that time India’s 
Minister for Foreign Trade, met 
members of the British cabinet 
in London towards the end of 
January. 

At the conclusion of Mr. 
Mishra’s visit, agreement was 
reached between the represgn- 
tatives of the two governments 
in terms of which (i) Britain ag¬ 
reed to maintain the status quo 
under the 1939 Indo-British 
Trade Agreement for another 
11 months and to extend pre¬ 
ferential treatment to Indian 
goods imported into the U.K. 
until the ^ginning of 1974, and 
(ii) to phase out tariff preferen¬ 
ces over a period of four years 
from January 1, 1974. 

The five-year time-table 
would not involve any change 
in the case of India’s xporls of 
bulk tea to the U.K. The Bri- 
lish Government was also re¬ 
ported to be ready to co-operate 
in providing facilities for mar¬ 
keting of India’s unmanufac¬ 
tured tobacco by tobacco manu¬ 
facturers'in the U.K. But it 
was non-committal in response 
to India’s demand for minimal 
interference with conditions for 
importing jute textiles and coir 
•fltto the British market. 

\ - 

Foreign Aid During Fourth Plan 

At a meeting of the Parlia¬ 
ment’s Consultative Committee 
or the Ministry of Planning on 
February 7, Mr. ^D.P. Dhar, 
Minister for Planning, revealed 
that the country had made con¬ 
siderable progress towards 
achieving the Fourth Plan tar¬ 
get of reducing net foreign aid 
to half by 1973-74. In support 
of his claim, he gave the follow¬ 
ing year-wise figures of aid made 
available to India by foreign 

countries: 

1967- 68 Rs. 863 crores 

1968- 69 Rs. 528 crores 

1969- 70 Rs. 444 crores 


1970- 71 Rs. 340 rarores 

1971- 72 Rs. 360 crores 

1972- 73 Rs. 100 crores 

The steep decline in 1972-73 
was attributed to delay on the 
part of the U.S.A. in making 
any commitment, and the re¬ 
percussions it had on the other 
Aid-India Consortium members. 
Even so, the aim of the Fourth 
Plan was said to have been 
achieved. 

In the course of the meet¬ 
ing Dr. Dhar referred to the 
economic pressures brought to 
bear on India before and during 
the war with Pakistan in Decem¬ 
ber 1971. He said that tliose 
pressures had been successfully 
resisted. While the Committee 
was discussing the ‘approach 
to the Fifth Plan’ some mem¬ 
bers were reported to have sug¬ 
gested that India should declare 
a moratorium on foreign loan 
repayments. But the sugges¬ 
tion was turned down by Mr. 
Dhar who told the Committee 
that such a thing was out of the 
question. He said, “India has 
the proud record of never hav¬ 
ing defaulted on repayments and 
has no intention of doing so. 
We are not a bankrupt nation 
and it is a matter of self-respect. 
We have full faith in the resi¬ 
lience of our economy.” 

India has been using her 
foreign exchange reserves built 
with export earnings to repay 
foreign loans and interest fall¬ 
ing due on them, besides having 
to spend on emergency imports 
of foodgrains. 

Fifth Plan Approach Approved 

Meeting in New Delhi on 
January 20, under the Chair¬ 
manship of Mrs. Gandlii, the 
National Development Council 
unanimously approved the ap¬ 
proach paper on the Fifi h Plan 
prepared by the Planning Com¬ 
mission. 

Commending the approach 
paper to the State Chief Minis¬ 
ters attending the meeting, Mrs. 


Gandhi pointed out that (/) the 
removal of poverty, and (if) the 
attmnment of self-reliance were 
going to be the twin objectives 
of the Fifth Plan. She also said 
that the national programme of 
minimum needs proposed to be 
included in the plan “would be 
the biggest undertaking so far 
in rural reconstruction.’’ 

According to Mrs. Gandhi, 
st^s are being taken to get the 
Fifth Plan and the policy frame 
ready by March 1974." As is 
already known, the plan envi¬ 
sages a total outlay of Rs. 
51,165 crores out of which the 
share of the public sector will be 
Rs. 35,595 crores (as against 
Rs. 16,774 crores in the Fourth 
Plan). The private sector will 
account for Rs. 15,570 crores or 
a little more than 34*4 percent 
of the outlay. 

It has been estimated that 
if the target of a 5.5 percent an¬ 
nual rate of growth in real terms 
is achieved, the gross domestic 
product at 1971-72 factor costs 
will have grown to Rs. 56.300 
crores in 1978-79 as compared to 
Rs. 43,070 crores in 1973-74. 

As compared to the Fourth 
Plan, outlays on agriculture, 
mining and manufactures, and 
electricity are going to be doubl¬ 
ed in the Fifth Plan. The al¬ 
location for education is going 
to be three times that in the 
Fourth Plan and housing will 
get nearly four times the funds 
it got last time. 


Modifications in Industrial Li^ 
censing Policy 

On February 2, the Govern¬ 
ment of India amiounced cer¬ 
tain important modifications in 
its industrial licensing polity 
“to lend greater clarity and 
certainty to the investment cli¬ 
mate and to stimulate growth in 
all priority industries of impor¬ 
tance to the Fifth Plan, subject 
to a more effective enforcement 
of social objectives.” It was 
said that the announcement 
sought to update the industrial 
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licensing policy statement issued 
in the context of the Foura 
Plan on February 18,1970 in the 
light of experience gained since 
then and the requirements of 
the Fifth Plan. 

The main points in the an¬ 
nouncement made in February 
this year were: 

(0 The Industrial Policy Re¬ 
solution of 1956 will continue to 
guide the Government’s policies 
for achieving the objective of 
growth, social justice and self- 
reliance in the industrial sphere. 

(2) Definition of Larger In¬ 
dustrial Houses: To exercise 
effective control on concentra¬ 
tion of economic power, all in¬ 
dustrial units having assets 
worth not less than Rs. 20 crorcs 
will henceforth be regarded as 
larger industrial houses as pro¬ 
vided for in the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
of 1969. (Under the Industrial 
Licensing Policy Resolution of 
1970. this limit was Rs. 35 crores.) 

(3) Consolidated List of Core 
Industries: While industries in¬ 
cluded in Schedule A of the 
industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956 will continue to be reserved 
for the public sector, larger in¬ 
dustrial houses and foreign con¬ 
cerns, along with other appli¬ 
cants will be eligible to partici¬ 
pate in and contribute to the 
establishment of 19 listed indus- 
tr'?s (provided the item of 
manufacture selected is not one 
that is reserved for production 
in the public sector or the small- 
scale sector). These industries 
have been selected keeping in 
viev/ their importance to national 
economy in the future and their 
basic, critical and strategic im¬ 
portance for the growth of the 
economy. These include metal¬ 
lurgical industries, boilers, some 
prii^ movers, certain cate¬ 
gories of electrical and electro¬ 
nic equipment, vehicles and 
ships, industrial machinery and 
machine-tools, agricultural and 
earth-moving machinery, indus¬ 
trial and scientific instruments, 
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nitrogenous and pho^hatic 
fertilizers, heavy and fine che¬ 
micals, synthetic resins, plas¬ 
tics and rubbers, man-made 
fibres, industrial explo-sives, in 
secticides etc., synthetic deter¬ 
gents and chemicals for indus¬ 
trial use, drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals, paper and pulp, auto¬ 
mobile tyres and tubes, plate- 
glass, ceramic and cement 
products. 

In the settijig up of these 
industries, the Government will 
give preference to competent 
small and medium entrepre¬ 
neurs vis-a-vis the larger indus¬ 
trial houses and foreign com¬ 
panies. That class of entre¬ 
preneurs would also be en¬ 
couraged to produce mass-con¬ 
sumption goods with public sec¬ 
tor also taking an increasing 
role. 

(4) Exemption from Licens¬ 
ing: As before, undertakings 
having fixed assets in land, 
buildings and machinery valued 
at upto Rs, 1 crore will remain 
exempt from licensing provi¬ 
sions. The exemption will not 
operate in the case of existing 
licensed or registered under¬ 
takings having fixed assets ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 5 crorcs. These 
undertakings will now be sub¬ 
ject to licensing provisions in 
the Industries (Development & 
Regulation) Act, 1951. 

(5) Small-Scale Industries: 
The existing policy of reserva¬ 
tion for small scale industries 
(involving investment in ma¬ 
chinery and equipment upto 
Rs. 7’5 lakhs) will be continued. 
Depending on the potentialities 
and performance of the sector, 
the area of such re.servation will 
be extended. Co-operatives 
will be encouraged in taking up 
processing, of agricultural raw 
materials like sugarcane, jute, 
cotto^ and in the production of 
fertilisers ana consumer goods. 

(6) Joint Sector: Each pro¬ 
posal for establishing a unit in 
the joint sector (with equity par¬ 
ticipation by the Government) 


will be considered and decided 
upon on its merits in the light 
of the Government’s social and 
economic objectives. In a 11 
joint sector xmits, the Govern¬ 
ment wiU assume mi effective 
role in guiding policies, manage¬ 
ment and operations. The joint 
sector will not be permitl^ to 
be used as a device for gaining 
back-door entry by “larger 
houses, dominant undertakii^s 
and foreign companies” in in¬ 
dustries from which they are 
otherwise precluded. 


Cabinet Reshuffle 

On February 4, 1973, a 
nuijor cabinet reshuffle was an¬ 
nounced in New Delhi, raising 
ihe number of Ministers in the 
Central Councilor Ministers of 
from 48 to 60, and iiUroducing 
quite a number of changes in 
the allocation and grouping of 
portfolios. 

Among the 12 new-comers, 
three {'Mr. D.K. Barooah, Mr. 
Bhola Paswan Shastri and Mr. 
K. Ra^huramaiah) are of cabinet- 
rank. One (Mr. M.S. Rana) 
has come in as Minister of 
State, and eight (Mr. Arvind 
Netam, Mr. J.B. Patnaik, Mr. 
P.K. Mukerjee. Mr. Sukhdev 
Prasad. Mr. Kondaji Basappa, 
Mr. G. Venkata.su ainy, Mr. 
Ziaur Rehnian Ansari and Mr'. 
Suhodh Hansda) have beer* no¬ 
minated Deputy Ministers. 

From among the older mem¬ 
bers, Mr, L.N. Mislua who.was 
formerly Minister of State has 
been promoted to cabinet rank. 
Likewise. Mr. S u r c n d ra Pal 
Singh has been promoted from 
Deputy Minister to Minister of 
State. Mr. Baijnath K u r e e 1 
who had been Deputy Minis¬ 
ter for Irrigation and Power had 
resigned earlier and taken up a 
party-post. 

In the reshuffle some minis- 
tcries have been reorganized. The 
Ministry of Foreign Trade has 
been redesignated the Ministry 
of Commerce. A new Minis* 
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try of Heavy Industry has been 
created. The Home portfolio, 
previously under the Prime 
Minister’s charge will now be 
headed by Mr. Umashankar 
Dikshit. 

The newly created Ministry 
for Heavy Industry, placed un¬ 


der the charge of Mr. T.A. Pai 
will deal with the following mat¬ 
ters: (i) manufacture of heavy 
engineering equipment for all 
industries (//) heavy electrical 
engineering industry (Hi) 
machine-tools, steel manufac¬ 
tures, auto industries including 
tractors, earth-moving equip¬ 


ment and diesel engines. In 
addition it will hold charge of 
six public sector heavy engineer¬ 
ing undertakings. 

Now the Central Council of 
Ministers stands constituted 
as appears below. 


Central Council of Ministers 


Cabinet Ministers 


klrs. Indira Gandhi Atonuc Energy, Information 

Prime Minhter and Broadcasting, Space 

Research 


vli. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 

\1r. Y.B. Chavan 

vlr. Jagjivan Ram 

vir. Swaran Singh 

Vtr. T.A. Pai 

/ir. Karan Singh 

Vlt. C. Subramaniam 


Agriculture 
Finance 
Defence 
External Affairs 
Heavy Industries 
Tourism and Civil Aviation 
Industrial Development, 
Science & Technology 


Mr. Raj Bahadur Shipping and Transport 

Mi. H.R. Gokhale Law & Justice, Company 

Affairs 


Mr. Om Mehta 

Mr. Ram Niwas Mirdha 
Mr. K.C. Pant 
Mr. V.C. Shukla 
Mr. A.P. Shinde 
Mr. K.R. Ganesh 
Mr. Shah Nawaz Khan 
Mr. Mohan Dharia 
Or. Sarojini Mahishi 
Prof. S. Nurul Hasan 

Mr. Surendra Pal Singh 
Mr. M.B. Rana 


Parliamentary Affairs, Works 
and Housing 
Home Aflairs 
Home Affairs 
Defence Production 
Agricultuie 
Finance 
Commerce 
Planning 

Tourism and Civil Aviation 
1 (Jucation, Social Welfare & 
Culture 

External Affairs 
Shipping and Tiansport 


Deputy Ministers 


Mr. S. MohJn Kumara- 
mangalam 
Mr. D.P. Dhar 
Mr. Uma Shankar Dikshit 
Mr. K. Raghuramaiah 
Kant Barooah 
Mr. Bnola Paswan Shastri 
Mr. L.N. Mishra 


Steel and Mines 

Planning 
Home Affairs 
Parliamentary Affairs 
Petroleum and Chemicals 
Works and Housing 
Railways 


Ministers of State 


Dr. K.L. Rao 
Mr. R.K. Khadilkar 
Mr. K.V. Raghunatha 
Reddy 

Mr. D.P. Chattopadhyaya 
Mr. D.R, Chavan 

Mr. H.N. Bahuguna 
Mr. I.K. Gujra! 

Prof. Shcr Singh 
Mr. Nitirsti Singh 
Chaudhuiy 


Irrigation and Power 
Health and Family Planning 
Labour and Rehabilitation 

Commerce 

Law & Justice, Company 
Affairs 

Communications 
Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing 

Agriculture 

Law & Justice, Company 
Affairs 


Ml. A.K. Kishku 
Mr. Jagannath Pahadia 
Mr. Siddheshwar Prasad 
Mr. B. Shankaranand 
Mr. Kedarnath Singh 
Mr. Bedabiata Barua 

Prof. D.P. Yadav 
Ml. Mohd. Shaft Qureshi 
Mr. Balgovind Vaima 
Ml. Dalbir Singh 
Mr, A.C. George 
Mi. Flhaima Vir Singh 
Mis. Siisliila Rohtagi 

Mr. F.H. .Mohsin 
Mr. Arvind Netam 
Mr. J.B. Painaik 
Mr. P.K. Mukerjee 
Mr. Z.R. Ansaii 
Mr. SutHvdh Hansda 
Mr. Sukhdev Prasad 
Mr. Kondajee Basappa 
Mr. G. Venkataswamy 


Health and Family Planning 
Communications 
Heavy Industry 
Parliamentary Affaiis 
Parliariicntary Affaus 
Law, Justice & Company 
Mfaini 

Iduca'ion & Social Welfare 
Railways 

Irrigation and Power 
Petroleum and Chemicals 
Commerce 

Information & Broadcasting 
hducaiion, Social Welfare & 
Culture 
Home Affairs 
Finance 
Defence 

Industrial Development 
Industrial Development 
Steel & Mines 
Steel & Mines 
Health & Planning 
Labour and Rehabilitation 
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TIONS 
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from \ ictnam 
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World Disarmament Conference 
Control ers> 

AROLND THE WORLD 
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farewell to Democracy in the 
Philippines 

THE SUB-CON riiVENT 
Pakistan's Economy 
Constitution-Making in Pakis¬ 
tan 

Elections in Bangladesh 


INEERNATIONAI RELA¬ 
TIONS 

Agreement on I’.S. Withdrawal 
from \ ietnam 

{See also Special 1 catuie in 
thi<t issiu) 

On January 24, 1973 it was 
simultaneously announced m 
Washington and Hanoi that the 
USA aiid North VieUiain had 
agfeed on an unlimited i cast- 
fire to begin at 5-30 a m (Indian 
Standaid Time) on Simdas, 
Januars 28, 1971 It was also 
made knovsn that within 60 
da\s ol the tomini! into ellect 
ol I he ccase-fin* the USA 
would withdraw all Amcncaji 
tioops stationed in South Viet¬ 
nam and North Vietnam would 
release all Americans held b\ it 
as prisoners ol wai 

Announcing the agreement 
in a television broadcast Presi¬ 
dent Nixon described it as bring¬ 
ing “peace with honoiii” lit 
assuitd Noitli Vietnam that the 
USA. would “make a major 
cflbn to help” in the rcconstiac¬ 
tion of lives and land ravaged bj 
the wai He told Saigon that its 
regime would continue to be 
recoghocd b> the USA as the 
sole legitimate govcinment ol 
South V ietnam The announce¬ 
ment Irom Hanoi iiul reported 
the mtlialliug ol the agicement, 
and said that it did not aflcct 
loios and ( ambodia 

The 25-clausc agreement, 
drawn up and finalisctl by Di. 
Henry Kissinger, National Sc- 
cuiU> AdviNci to President 
Nixon and Mr Lee Due Fho, 
chief negotiator representing 
Ninth Vietnam was oflicially 


signed in the international con 
feiencc centre (once the Maicstic 
Hotel which had been the head 
quarters ot the Na/i occupation 
lorces in Prance in World Wai 
fi) in Pans on Januar\ 27 b\ 
The iJ S Sccretarj ol State, Mi 
William P Rogei>, the fortigii 
Mmistci of the Democratic Re 
public ol \ ietnam (Hanoi), Mi 
Ngujen D i\ friiih, the foieign 
Minister >)1 Mic Ri'public o' 
Vietnam (Saigon), Mt Turn 
\an Laiii and the foreign 
Minister ol the Pro\inonal Re 
voliiiionarj Goseinment eif 
South Vietnam (the PRCj' 
Madame Ngu\cn I hi Binh The 
leprcseiitativcs ol liic loin s de 
also signed foui piolocols ci i 
cernintr the removal ot Amcru i 
mines floating in North Viet 
namese harbours, nr-iplemcnti 
tion ot the ee ise fiK the si/e an 
tunclioiis of the inteinitioiit 
control commission and the '■ 
lease ol impiisoned milil,ir\ aiu 
civihan peisoniiel lhet>.\' ' 
the documents weie in Inglis! 
and Vietnamese. 

1 he ccase-lirc agicemt ill i fui 
te\t seepp 471-472 in ifu\ tssm 
set up tour new intctnaiional 
bodies to ensure compliance witli 
its terms and supci vision of tl>* 
ceasc-liie These aio (i) Inter 
national Confercn*c on Iiido 
Chiiu, (fi) The Intcrnatiom 
Commission ot Control ami 
Supervision {seepage 470 m (hr 
issue), (ill) A I our-Pait\ Joint 
Military Commission, and (n) 
A Fwo-Paity Joint Mililan 
f ommission 

I he loiir-Power Joint Mil' 
Ury Commission was to K 
formed ol the representatives ot 
the four signatories to the agiec- 
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nient, and was to come into 
operation on January 29 for 60 
days to enforce the cease-fire, 
ensure withdrawal of U.S. and 
allied troops, secure release of 
captured military personnel and 
lo reign civiliaits, and to act as a 
clearing house for information 
about missing civilian and mili¬ 
tary personnel. 

The two-Power Joint Mili- 
laiy Commission was to be 
fonned of representatives lie- 
signalcd by the Saigon regime 
and the PRG to ensure joint ae- 


and more effervescent political 
atmosphere in 1973 than the 
one to which we became accus¬ 
tomed in 1972." 

Egypt on the other hand was 
reported to be trying to reacti¬ 
vate the non-aligned bloc to lake 
a hand in settling the crisis. It 
is on the cards that Yugoslavia 
may initiate a move lo call a 
meeting of heads of Stale of the 
non- aligned countries to be fol¬ 
lowed by an international con¬ 
ference on West Asia. Instead 
of direct Ar.ib-lsraeli talks, it 


work was intensified on a huge 
road haulage operation from the 
copper-belt north of Lusaka to 
Dar-es-Salam to open up an 
alternative export route. A 
llect of 1,000 heavy lorries was 
asscnrblcd to carry the copper 
to Makambuku, 300 km. inside 
Tanzania from where it could 
be hauled to Dar-es-Salam over 
the railway-line recently built 
by the Chinese. 

Addressing a press confe¬ 
rence in Lusaka on January 18, 
Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, the Presi- 


(lon by the Thicu regime and the 
PRG in keeping the ccasc-firc in 
force in South Vietnam after 
the Four-Power Joint Military 
(’ommission had been dissolved 
on March 29. It was also to 
prtiiiibit introduction of troops 
and military advisers itito South 
Vietnam, ensure return of Viet¬ 
namese civilian personnel cap- 
1IIrod and detained in South 
Vietnam and supervise the re¬ 
daction of the military cITcctives 
of the two South VictJUimosc 
parties. 

The development was hailed 
all over the world as heralding 
an era of peace for Indo-China 
which has been devastated bs 
nearly 30 years of fighting. 

Asia: The Other Trouhlo- 

Sj5|^aking in Geneva on 
January 29, Mr. Abba Eban, the 
Foreign Minister of Israel cited 
the ^^ietnam peace-talks as a 
mccedent and called for “sccct 
and direct" negotiations bet¬ 
ween fhe interested parties in the 
Middle East. He declared that 
so far as Israel was concerned, 
the door was always open for 
such peace-talks. On an ear¬ 
lier occasion, speaking in Jeru¬ 
salem, Mr. Eban had expressed 
the view that the politiciil dead¬ 
lock in West Asia would be 
resolved in 1973. Speaking to 
parly officials in Jerusalem on 
January 7, he was reported to 
have said, “We must expect to 
ind oursclve.s in a more active 


was Icanit that President Sadat 
of Egypt would prefer such an 
international conference held 
under the aegis of the Security 
C’ouncil. and it is alicady having 
serious n'^goliations with Bcl- 
gratle and Delhi in that connec¬ 
tion. Cairo has rejected a U.S.- 
sponsored partial settlement 
plan .iccording to which it was 
envisaged tliat Egypt and Israel 
should enter into direct or in¬ 
direct talks 10 arrive at an in¬ 
terim selllcmcnl for rc-opening 
the Suez canal. 


Tension on Rliodesia-Z a in b i a 
Border 

Following tlie dcalli of two 
South African policemen alle¬ 
gedly at the hands of freedom- 
fighters of Zimbabwe, Rhodesia 
aiimninced oji January 9 the 
closure of all Us border posts 
with neighbouring Zambia. Sa¬ 
lisbury sought to justify the de¬ 
cision on the ground that the 
freedom-fighters were <iperatirtg 
from across the border. .A.s 
consignments of copper, Zam¬ 
bia's' only export worth the 
name had been travelling 
thri-ugh Rhodesia to the Mo¬ 
zambique port of Beira, tlie ac¬ 
tion taken by Rhodesia amount¬ 
ed to economic blockade of 
Zambia which also reported 
stray incidents on the border. 
On January 12, reinforcements 
of 7a.mbian troops were moved 
close to the border-posts on the 
Zambezi river which divides the 
two countries. Meanwhile, 


dent of Zambia described the 
border-situation with Rhodesia 
as explosive. He said, “If we 
arc attacked, we reserve the 
right to approach other coun¬ 
tries to help us and this might 
lead to a conflagration which I 
have often spoken about.” Eiar- 
lier the official Zambia news- 
agency had reported that about 
4^000 white South African 
troops had crossed into Rhodesia 
to lielp the Smith regime track 
down African nationalist guer- 
rilla.s. The report w'as, however, 
denied by a spokesman of the 
South African army. 

Zambia took the matter to 
ihe Security Council where it 
lodged a complaint charging 
Rl-.odcsia with “acts of provo¬ 
cation. aggression, harassment 
including economic blackmail 
and nvilitary threats.” It cal¬ 
led upon the LI.N. Secretary- 
General to send a team of U.N. 
experts to assist Znmbia in 
maintaining an alternative sys¬ 
tem of road, rail :uid air-com- 
municution for the normal trans¬ 
action of its economic activity. 

Zambia’s stand in the Secu¬ 
rity Council was strongly sup¬ 
ported oy the representative oi 
India. Mr. N.P. Jain who said 
that the aggressive action of the 
illegal regime in Rhodesia was 
designed to coerce, inlbnidate 
and'hlackmail Zambia into with¬ 
drawing its support to the legi 
timate struggle of the people o 
Zimbabwe to secure their in 
alienable rights. 
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World Disarmament Conference 
Controversy 

In November 1972, the U N 
General Assembly had passed 
a resolution envisaging the lor- 
mation of a IS-member special 
committee to ‘'examine all views 
expressed by Goveinments on 
the convening of a woild dis 
armament conference and relat¬ 
ed problems ” \t the end ol the 
session, its President, Mi Ire- 
pcynzski amiounccd the names 
of 31 countiics ol the committee 
including the Soviet Union and 
reserving the icmaming loin 
seats tor the U.S A , 1 ranee, 
Britain, and China The USA 
had already given an indication 
of the position it would take 
when it had abstained trom vot¬ 
ing on the resolution in the 
General Assembly But f o i 
China the nomination came as a 
surprise as along with the 
USA (though for diOcrent 
reasons) it was not prepared to 
serve on the Special C ommittec 
on World Disarmament Con¬ 
ference (as the body was named) 

Other Asian countries no¬ 
minated by the President ol ihc 
General Assembly to sene on 
the Special Committee aic 
India, Indonesia, lapan, Pakis¬ 
tan. Sri Lanka and lian At 
China’s request the Asian group 
met to considei the nominations 
made by the President and to 
hear China Later, the group 
took the matter to Secretary 
General Kurt Waldheim and 
suggested that China nuiy be 
replaced in the Special Commit¬ 
tee by the Philippines. But it 
was not known whether the 
Secretary General could set 
aside a nomination made bv (he 
outgoing President. 

On January 11, Mr Huang 
Hua, the Chinese chief delegate 
addressed a letter to members 
of the U N.O expressing his 
Government’s opposition to serv¬ 
ing on the Committee and ac¬ 
cusing Mr Trepcyn/ski of “ar- 
b 1 1 r a r I n c s s” m nominating 
China He described his action 


as “submission and cateiing to 
the needs of a certain Powci foi 
executing a political tiaud” 
The Chinese delegate alleged 
that “I lom the veiv outset the 
composition of the Special 
C omniittce w as dcsignctl to lead 
the Committee on to a wrong 
tiack so as to turn it into a tool 
ol that Supei Powci foi its poli¬ 
tical manocuyre finis stiious 
obstacles hi\c I'ccii placed in 
advance to the smooth execution 
ol the C’ommittee’s duty in the 
spirit ol the Gcucia! Assembly 
lesolulion ' I In super powci 
alluded to in the (liiiicse dele¬ 
gate's commiinic ition was cm 
denth thv Soviet I nion 

AROUND IHl WORl I) 
Nixon’s Second Inauguration 

On I mu uv 20 on the slcfis 
of the C.ipitol Buddnig in Wa¬ 
shington Ml Waricn Biiign 
(hicl Justice (’I the USA ad 
ministered to Richard Nixoii 
the oath ot oflicc as US Pusi- 
ilenl loi a second tout y».ar 
term 

In his iiiamnir il addicss \)r 
Nixon realhrmed the Nixon 


Doctimc which he had first 
enunciated in Guam in 1969. 
“The tune has passed when we 
will make every other nation’s 
conflict oui own, or make every 
other nation s luturc our res¬ 
ponsibility, or presume to tell 
the people ol other nations how 
to manage their own affairs ’’ 
He pledged that during his se- 
conil teim ot office he would <iy 
(o establish a system ol iniei- 
iiatioual relationships in which 
those who would mfluence 
others will do so bv the strength 
ol tl eir ideas not by the <oicc 
ol then anus 

Mr Nixon isked Amcriwans 
to do moic to help themselves 
md solve then own piobkms 
and to I educe then uliaiue on 
tile paternalism’ ot tlu federal 
Cjoviiiimcnt in Washington. 

Ihc maugiiial addicss con¬ 
tained only bud itfcnuces to 
the V.ctiiim war Ihe onK 
indicat'on in it ol the impcndimt 
ceasc-hic agiccirictit w u pio- 
vidcd by (he woid'> As Amcii- 
ca's loiu'cst aud most diflicult 
wai conics to aiund, let us a<’ iin 
leant to debate out ciiftetcnees 
with inility and dtcciicS ” 


Nixon s Second-1erm Cabinet 


Sccrctaiv ol Si it 
Setictary of laasiiy 
Set ctiiv ol Odtncc 
Sccrctaiv nf the Inuiior 
Sccrctiiy ot A^ricultiiK 
Sccictarv ol C onimcKc 
Setrciaiy ot labour 
Secret irv of Ikaltl) I due .lion 
and Wellaic 

Stcrctaiv ot Housin}{ md Urban 
Development 

Scerenrj of Transpoit ition 
Attorney Gcntril 

U.K. Plan to Check Inflation 

On January 17, the govern¬ 
ment of the 1/nitcd Kingdom 
announced detuls of a three- 
year plan u had piepared to 
counter inflation The major 
leaturc of Die plan was the set¬ 
ting up of two new agencies to 
contiol pay and prices and ti 
code )f rules to govern their 
operation The agencies were 


William P Roger% 
f 11.011,0 P Shull/ 
niiot I Richardson 
Roret‘ f H Moiloi 
t III I Uul/ 
licdtrickll Dent 
Peter J Ricnnan 

— Caspar W Wcinbcigcr 

? imcs T I \ nn 
C laude S Bnnepsi 
Richard Klcmdicnst 

a Prices Conurussion and a Pay 
Boatd which wcie to be set up 
after the Parliament had passed 
a bill giving legislative sanction 
to their creation 

The Price Commission was 
to have powci s to regulate pi lecs 
which already stood iro7cn upto 
the end of April in terms ol a 
pi ice-wage frec/c enforced by 
the Heath governniertt towards 
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the end of the last year. The 
freeze on wages was, however, 
to end on March Accord¬ 
ing to the new proposals, pay 
increases for any group of 
workers were to be limited tt> 
£ 1 a week plus 4 percent of 
pay over the previous year ex¬ 
cluding overtime. By another 
Bill, the Government proposed 
levying tines ol' £ 400 and more 
on workers who threatened a 
strike to break the pay frcc/c. 

In the opinion of trade union 
leaders, the limit plaeed on wage- 
increases was too low —even 
lower than tlie increases the 
Government itself had proposed 
in the course of negotiations in 
November, 1072. 


Kareweli to Democracy in tlu- 
Philippiiies 

Soon after declaring martial 
law in the Philippines in Sep¬ 
tember 1972, President Ferdi¬ 
nand Marcos had placed before 
the country a new constitution 
uliicli provided for a parlia¬ 
mentary instead of a presiden¬ 
tial form of govenunent. The 
people were told that they would 
be iiskcej to endorse it in a na- 
lic>n-\vidc plebiscite on January 
15, 197.1. Meanwhile Marcos 
Issued an order allowing a free 
discussion of the new constitu- 
. 11011 . But on January 7 he 
ri\)ked the order saying tluit 
sonV jxroplc had taken advaiu- 
age pi' the relaxation for in- 
nucijbc-pcddling and procurc- 
of special concessions, pn- 
iTgcs and exceptions. Instead, 
iflarcos caused 35,000 goveru- 
~m eat-co ntrolled c i t i /.e n s’ as- 
scmbfics to be convened to de- 
lilxjralc on eleven issues affeet- 
ing the future of the cimnlry. 
One of the issues was the post¬ 
ponement Cor seven years of 
national elections otherwise due 
to be held in November 1973. 
The assemblies favoured post¬ 
ponement of the elections which 
meant that Marcos could rule 
hv decree till such time as he 
chose to have the elections held. 


Normally Marcos* second 
term as President of the coun¬ 
try would have expired in 1973 
and he was constitutionally de¬ 
barred from seeking a third 
term. But now he will be the 
President, Prime Minister and 
Parliament of the Philippines 
for as long us he pleases. 

THE SUB-CONTINENT 
Pakistan's Economy 

Reports from across the 
Wagah border suggest that Pa¬ 
kistan happens to be in the grip 
of a price-spiral worse than that 
in evidence in India. Accord¬ 
ing to official sources the whole¬ 
sale price index went up by 16 
pcreeui during 1972. But at the 
consumer level, the price-rise 
ha', bee t between 3t) percent and 
35 percent. In the case of 
several basic items, c.g. wheat, 
rice, sugai, cooking fat, price 
Jiikes itavc ranged between 70 
percent ami 100 percent. It is 
officially admitted that inflation 
has gone as Jiigh a'* 24 pereeui. 

This lias creulcd a politically 
explosive siliiaiiou for the Pakis¬ 
tan People's Party (P[*P) govern¬ 
ment headed by Mr. Bhutto, 
who attributes the spiral to the 
1 ndo-Pak war of December 1971. 
According to him, “Pakistan 
had sulfercd much more in the 
14-day war than what Europe 
had suflered during World War 
H". Mr. Bhutto has al.so been 
.seeking to cxtrloit the denumd for 
lower prices in another way. 
Speaking in Karachi in Janu¬ 
ary he told his audience, “Ect 
Bangladesh go to hell. 1 could 
not care less if you do not want 
me to rcci^gnisc them. But 
don’t complain later 'hat sugar 
prices are going up. We arc 
paying Rs. 9t) crores by way of 
repajmeul of loans obtained on 
their (Bangladesh) behalf. With 
this money 1 could set up 10 new 
sugar factories and bring down 
the prices.” 

The inflationary pressures 
which are becoming cvidetit in 
Pakistan’s economy can be trac¬ 


ed to a variety of factors, vfe. . 
(t) increa.sed expenditure on the ; 
army and armaments (jj) the cost 
of Mr. Bhutto’s social welfare 
measures (Hi) Devaluation of the 
Pakistani rupee by 131 percent 
towards tlte middle of 1972 (/v) 
Irequent resort to printing cur- . 
rency notes ( v) uncertainty about 
future prospects of foreign aid, 
although Pakistan has success¬ 
fully negotiated rescheduling of 
foreign loans. Even now the 
country has an outstanding exter¬ 
nal debt liability of 4*3 billion 
dollars. 

By the end of January, Mr. 
Bhutto had diluted many radical 
programmes of economic reform 
iic had initiated since he assumed 
office. The ill-famed 22 mono¬ 
poly houses of Pakistan which 
had once been forbidden to invest 
in key sectors of the economy 
reserved for the State were in¬ 
vited to invest in those very 
sectors. In December 1972 Mr. 
Bhutio announced that he would 
adopt "mixed economy” to en¬ 
courage capital formation and 
resources for economic develop¬ 
ment. 


Constitution-Making in Pakistan 

E!arly in January this year, 
as the Pakistan National As¬ 
sembly convened in Islamabad 
to address itself to the task of 
constitution-making, S a r d a r 
Shaukat Hayat Khan, leader of 
the Council Muslim League 
sought to introduce a privilege 
motioit calling for the expulsion 
of a news reporter from the press 
gallery for having adverselycom- 
jnciited on the behaviour of the 
Opposition. The motion trig¬ 
gered oft' a furore in which there 
was a heated altercation between 
Taw Minister Abdul Hafeez 
Pir/adi’ and Khan Wali Khan, 
the leader of the National 
Av. inii Parly. Thereafter the 
opposition boycotted the pro¬ 
ceedings. Outside the Assem¬ 
bly Wali Khan charged Minister 
of the hiterior Abdul Qayyum 
with having prepared a list of 
(Contd. on page 441) 
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Abbreviations—Animals and Birds—Awards^—Books and Films 
—Conferences and Conventions—Faces and Fioures—Person—Plans 
and Projects—Miscellaneous. 


Abbreviations 

T.AJF.: refers to the The 
Animals’ Friend, an organisa¬ 
tion in Delhi founded by Miss 
Crystal Rogers on October 4, 
1959. The Society started as an 
educational organisation and 
put up an animals’ shelter in 
Mehrauli in January 1964. It 
has now several ambulance vehi¬ 
cles which are used for bringing 
suffering animals to the shel¬ 
ters. Miss Rogers who is Hono¬ 
rary Secretary of the Society, 
has several times undertaken 
fund-raising tours around the 
world. 

SAIL: The initials stand 
for the Steel Authority of India 
Ltd., a new holding company 
which will look after the deve¬ 
lopment of the steel and iron 
ore sector. It will have a 15- 
member board of representatives 
of the Government and the pub¬ 
lic sector steel industry. The 
Chairman of the Board will be 
Mr. M.A. Wadud Khan. Among 
the members will be the Finance 
Secretary, the Secretary of the 
Planning Commission, Mr. 
Hiten Bhaya, Chairman of 
Hindustan Steel Ltd., and Mr. 
Mantosh Sondhi, Chairman of 
Bokaro Steel Ltd. SAIL will 
have a separate Board of Mana¬ 
gement to function as its opera¬ 
tional arms. 


Animals & Birds 

Bhie Whale: is the largest 
creature in the world to-day. It 
«in grow up to a weight of 150 
tonnes. All hunting of the spe¬ 
cies was banned by international 
agreement in 19^. A decade 
ago it was feared that there were 


no more than one thousand blue 
whales left. The number has 
since gone up to 10,000 at least. 

Peregrine Falcon: is Bri¬ 
tain’s largest and fastest falcon. 
It is a protected bird in both 
Britain and the USA. 

Awards 

Friesland Award: is an 
award instituted by the Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of 
Dairy Science of the Nether¬ 
lands. This year the award has 
been given to i;)r. Vinodini Red¬ 
dy of the National Institute of 
Nutrition, Hyderabad for hav¬ 
ing published the most outstand¬ 
ing work on the role of milk 
and milk-products in nutrition 
in tropical countries. The award 
consists of a gold-medal and 
2,500 dollars. 

Inventions Promotion Board 
Awards: were announced on 
.fanuary 23. The winners in¬ 
cluded 20 inventors, and 33 of 
those who had done pioneering 
work in import substitution. 
The highest award of Rs. 3,000 
in the inventors’ section went to 
Mr. Alfred Benjamin, a mecha¬ 
nic at the Bharat Electronics, 
Bangalore, for developing a 
centreless grinding attachment for 
use on a universal grinding ma¬ 
chine. Three Engineers of the 
Aviation department of the In¬ 
dian Oil Corporation were given 
Rs. 2,000 each for developing an 
aircraft refueller of 45-kilolitre 
capacity. 

Republic Day, 1973 Awards : 
The President of India conferred 
the following awards on Repub¬ 
lic Day, 1973: 


(/) Padma Vibhushana: In¬ 
dia’s second highest award was 
conferred on: (I) Mrs. Basanti 
Devi, widow of Mr. C.R. Dus 
(2) Mrs. Nellie Sen-Gupta, free- 
dom-fighter (3) Mr. U.N. Dho 
bar, former Congress Presidem 
(4) Dr. Nagendra Singh, Indian 
jurist who has been nominatti! 
a judge of the World Court 
Dr. D.S. Kothari, former Chaii- 
man of the University Grams 
Commission, and (6) Mr. T 
Swaminathan who recently n-. 
tired as Cabinet Secretary aiui 
has been appointed India’s Chief 
Election Commissioner. 

(//) Padma Bhushan: Seven¬ 
teen distinguished Indians ucrc| 
honoured with Padma Bhmhan, 
These include: Mu.sicians 
Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhaga\;i- 
thar and Krishnapao Shankar I 
Pandit; Painter: Maqbool 1 ida[ 
Hussain; Journalists: Banuf. 
das Chaturvedi, Pothen Josenii 
(posthumous) and Kunjuranum 
Sukumaran, Managing 
of Kerala Kaunudi; Cri^lu k . 
Vinoo Mankad; SciENjpr: Ti- 
tambar Pant, Chairma|i of the 
National Committceon!|,nviroa- 
mcntal Planning. \ 

{Hi) Padma S h ri: Ar^.W 
the 63 winners of Padm(!..J>rn\ 
were: Cricketer: "F.M. 
giueer: Playwright: Balwai 
Gargi; Novelist: P. Ramchanii 
rarao Desai; Urdu Poet: Salsm| 
Machhlishahri; Dancers: 
lara Devi and Balasubrainmusl 
Sastrigal) Medical Men; Uh 
A tm Prakash, Surgeon, PH 
Prakash Narain Tandon, Nf 
rosurgeon, Dr. Govindapp*I 
Venkataswamy, Ophthalmolt^ 
gist, Dr. M.K.K. McnoH| 

The Competition 
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S«Iiitya Akiidemi Awards: always rcfusea to support libera- 
From among books published move^nts as in ^angia- 
between Januaiy J. 1969 and desh and Vietnam, and had let 
December 11, 1971,the Salnt>a ^ip/n and mlcrlered in the 
Akademi has selected the tol- uoa-aligntd nations 

lowing lor itc awards toi 1972: book attracted wide atten¬ 

tion m the Russian press and 
Assamese: Aglutri 4 i m a r cxtenjivelv quoted b> RaJio 
haliim b> Syed Abdul Malik Ptatc and Ptugras, fashkenl 


halum b> Syed Abdul Malik 

Bengali: 5/ics/i Numaskat bv 
Santosh Kumai Ghosh 


Bengali: i/n sh Numaskat Ov ( rfes & >\hispers: is a Swe- 
itosh Kumai Ghosh made bv the lamoiis 

Dogri: Phull Bina Dali bv hlm-dircctor Ingmar Bergman 


the late Vats Vikal and stairing Liv Ullman a Swe¬ 
ll* j* D tilt. D u dish actress who has created a 

Hnnlr HA, R,m, b, ih, 

Bhj»anipra,ad Mishia 

Kannada: Shoonk\usampa- the New \oik Film critics' li^th 
datti )a ParaniaisliL bv S S anuiul poll-the first foicign 
Bhoosnuimath language him to win the prize 

Kashmiii. S n » i u bv All It also captur- 


Mohanimcd i one ” “ ' ^ ‘ cd the best acticss (1 iv tllinan) 

awatd as also the best scicen- 
Maratlii: /i\lia Manus lasj (Ingmar Bcrgrnin) and the 
Hutfl by Godivaii Parulckar best directio i (Ingmar Bcigman) 
Malavalain: ‘hu Disathinti awauls The critics uuiied Sir 
kutha bv S K Polickhat • ‘uicin. Olivier, the British 

, , , , icior loi the b»si actor award 

Orija: Mmioidasanka kalha j suave popular 

bv Manoi I^as mvsteiv wiitci m ‘Slciiih 


O kahmi bv Vlanoi I^as 

Punjabi: Midai Pi mu a b\ 
Sant Smgh s<.kbon 


Dcschooling Society, is a 
nsn confoiniist work on euuct 


Sindlii. tpiaiiia by (ivi'o tnm The aathoi 


Samtani 


Illich holds that (he educational 


Wo S,l., mWWl.onsastbej d,e..igoni,ui 

\to„.o,Ao; bv I JavaCmtau to Jav ore the givvtvsl obvt..lc 

m the path of mcauinutul edu 
Iclegu: Sn S/i Sahiixanm c it ion He was quoted bj Mis 
bv Sii Sri Indiia Gandhi when she was in 

\ No awaids wcic announced Chaiidigaih in (he hist week ol 

M l books m inghsh, Guiauti, “V ' 

bithili, Sanskiit and Uidu houft'v degiec [rom the Pan- 
^waid consists ol a casket ^ niversit) Mr blicli was 
/fining an inscribed coppei iccentlv invited bv the Indian 
toCT.n.i ,, 1„ Pc s non ( ouiicil ol Ciihuial Rcl iiions to 


, ^4fc and a cheque tor Rs 000 

Books & Films 

Chinese Mandarinism: is a 
snvill book winch critically ana¬ 
lyses China’s loicigii policv 
The author, Mr Dharamvn 
Singh Tyagi a member ot the 
U P Vidhan Sabha has expres¬ 
sed the opinion that icccnl 
moves towaids a Smo-U S de¬ 
tente were in reality a conspitaev 
against world peace and the 
fieodom of smaller nations In 


visit India 


Conferences & Conventions 

4frican Liberation Conferen¬ 
ce: Repre>cntati\es ol 9 Abi 
van lihciition movements will 
meet in Oslo the capital of Noi- 
wav in Apiil 1971 to de^eimine 
how the international conununi- 
tv can help then stmngle Ihe 
uathcime will bo cilied the In- 
tcrnationil Conkrcnce ot Fx- 
pcits m the Support of Victims 




in Southern Africa, Besides 
the repiesentatives of 9 tibora- 
tion movements recognised by 
the OAU, the Conference will be 
attended bv 2 repiesentatives 
from each member of the Security 
Council lilt LN Committee on 
Dicolouisitioii the UN Spe- 
I lal C ommitttc on Apartheid, 
the UN (ouncil lor Namibia 
and the Atman f ibciation Com¬ 
mittee ol the OAL 

Biological W capons, Prohibi¬ 
tion of: In the middle of 1971, 
the concerned international 
bodies adopted a Convention ior 
the Piohibitionol Development, 
Production and Stock-piling of 
Biological and Toxic weapons 
cMid their Dcstiuction The 
C onvcniKin was commended by 
the U N General Assembly m 
IXccmbci 19'’! and was opened 
foi signaiuie I rom April 10, 
I9'’2 So lar, 90 countries have 
signed It India ratiliwd it on 
J iiiiiarv Is 1971 

C ommonwealth Prime Vlinis- 
Urs’ Conference: The next 
Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
icis Confciencc is due to be 
luid in Ottawa (Canada) in 
August 1971 A major item on 
the igcnda of the Conference 
would be a suivcv of the politi¬ 
cal and econcsmic trends in the 
woild Othei questions likely 
to be discussed aie developments 
m Southvin Atiica including 
Rhodesia, I ast-West relations 
etc But ncih.ips (he most im- 
poi lant 1^0111 belore the meeting 
' would be the impact ot British 
I cmIV into the Common Market 
on Conunonwcalth countries 

I 4sia-Africa IvCgal Coa- 
suUathe Committee: met m 
New Oclhi lu January, 1973 to 

> e n i b 1 e member-countries to 
tvoive a consensus on interna- 

I tionil law icgardmg exploita- 
■ lion ot marine icsources and 
; territorial limits for fishing etc. 

• Dr Ntgendra Smgh represent- 
; mg India was elected C^iiiman: 

- of the meeting At the mcetinjg^ 

• India proposed an exclusive sea^ 

> fisherv zone foi coastal natK>jii$r 


March, 1973 


. {ot ^toitattOA' attd (iionterv&- 
tion of their lesources 

,aiid for keeping off countries 
fishing in distant waters. India 
want^ a distinction to be made 
between territorial waters taken 
to be extending to 12 miles be¬ 
yond the coast (for political and 
strategic reasons) and the idea 
of an exclusive fishing zone in¬ 
tended to protect the economic 
interests of developing coastal 
nations. A final decision in the 
matter will be taken by the Law 
of the Sea Conference to be held 
by the end of 1973 or early in 
1974. 

Facts & Figures 

Cost of folly: The U.S.A.’s 
11-year involvement in the Indo- 
China war has cost it nearly 
Rs. 98,550 crores or 135,000 
million dollars. It has taken a 
toll of more than 56,000 Ameri¬ 
can st^ldiers killed, more than 
1,53,000 wounded, 1335 missing 
and 587 taken prisoner. In ad¬ 
dition the USA lost over 4800 
helicopters and more than 3600 
jets and other fixed-wing planes. 
The weight of bombs and ex¬ 
plosives dropped from U.S. 
planes and fired from American 
guns in the war set a new record. 

Educated Uneiqployed: Ac¬ 
cording to a study report of the 
Committee on Education and 
Total Employment released 
in New Delhi on January 18, 
1973, the number of educated 
job-seekers which stood, at 3 4 
million in March 1970 had 
swelled to 4*2 million in March 
1971, recording a rise of 22*2 
percent in a year. 

Rising Prices: According to 
a newspaper-report, whereas in 
1971, prices in general had risen 
in India by 3 9 percent, in 1972 
they had gone up by 7-8 percent 
or at twice the rate for the pre- 
'vious year. In January 1972, 
the price-index stood at 191*2 
but »n Etecember it had risen to 
2114. The rise had been gra¬ 
dual upto May but achieved a 


Persons 

Advani, L.K.: who has been 
elected President of the Bhartiya 
Jana Sangh to succeed Mr. Atal 
Bihari Bajpayec is a member of 
the Rajya Sabha where ,he is 
heard with respect on constitu¬ 
tional issues. He was born and 
educated in Karachi where he 
was an active worker of the 
R.S.S. After the country had 
been partitioned, he shifted his 
field of activity to Rajasthan and 
also attended the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity to obtain a law degree. 
He has been a member of the 
Jana Sangh working committee 
since 1966. In 1967, as his parly 
captured six of seven Lok Sabha 
Seats in Delhi and also secured 
a majority In the Metropolitan 
Council, he was elected Chair¬ 
man of the Council. He is the 
11th President of the Jana 
Sanglt. 

Bader, Captain Douglas: 
was the best-known fighter pilot 
of Britain in the second World 
War, He had trained to fly 
with artificial legs and fought in 
the Battle of Britain. He was 
shot down and captured by the 
Germans but while in custody 
he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape. His exploits became 
legendary and he was allowed to 
lead the Air Force contingent 
at the victory parade in London 
in 1945. Bader’s life has been 
the subject of a film in which 
Kenneth More played his role. 
He was recently in the news 
when he married a second time 
at the age of 62. 

Bewoor, Gen. G.G.: India’s 
new Chief of Army Staff was 
born on August 11, 1916 at 
Seoni. He was educated at the 
Royal Iiviian Military College, 
Dehradun and commissioned 
from the Indian Military Aca¬ 
demy on July 15, 1937. Initial¬ 
ly posted to the Balucfa regiment, 
be was with the 12th Army in 
the South East Asia Command 
during World War 11. In 1945, 


^ouf^ jii QuettI and j^st| 
as Under-Secretary (Military 
in the Governor General’s Exe 
cutive Council. On March 31 
1948, he took over as the firs 
Director of India’s Nationa 
Oidet Corps which he orgaitisec 
into a vast organisation on 
firm footing in the course o 
three years. In 1959, he wa: 
promoted Major General am 
appointed Chief of Staff of tin 
Western Command. He servec 
as Deputy Chief of the Arm; 
Staff from 1967 to 1969, whci 
he was promoted G.O.C.-in-C 
Southern Command, his las 
assignment before he took ove 
as the Chief of Army Staff sue 
cceding Field Marshal S.H.F.J 
Manekshaw. 

Cabral, Dr. Amilcar: was. 
black African freedom-fighte 
who organised a liberalio 
movement in the Portugucs 
colony of Guinea-Bissau, unde 
ihe banner of the Party for th 
Independence of Guinea an< 
Cape Verde (P A 1 G C). Th 
jnovement was successful ii 
physically liberal ijig large part 
of the territory and establish 
ing a free government, supportei 
by the Scandinavian, countricj 
the Soviet bloc and China. I 
is very probable that Guinea 
Bissau should become the 133r( 
Member of the UNO this ycai 
Dr. Cabral was, however, 
cently assassinated bv 
guese in the Guinea^^^^®^ ; 
Conakry. That re. \ 

the scene a great team as- j t 
known as the Che w; of u 
Black Africa. ity 

Copernicus, Nikolai :^"was ... 
famous Polish astronomerwhosi 
500th birth anniversary was ob 
served on February 14, 1973 
It was he who rejected Ptolemy’ 
thesis that the earth was the cen 
tre of the universe which revolv 
ed round the former. Coper 
nicus proved that our universi 
is sun-centred and the eartl 
revolves round the sun. In th( 
Copernican system, the orbit 
of Mercury and Venus intcrven( 
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between the airbit of the earth and 
he Sun, with Mars, Jupiter and 
{atiirn going round in still wider 
ircles. The Prime Minister of 
>oland who visited India in 
anuary, 1973 presented a brass 
lUst of Copernicus to Mrs. 
mlira Gandhi, the Prime Minis- 
:r of India. 

Gopai, Dr. S.: is Professor 
f Contenporary History at the 
awaharlal Nehru University, 
leccntly, he was also appointed 
hairnun of the National Book 
rust in succession to Dr. B.V. 
;eskar Dr. Gopai has several 
ooks on contemporary history 
) his credit. He is editing the 
•Iccted works of Jawaharlal 
fchru of which two volumes 
ave already come out. Dr. 
ropa) is the only son of Dr. S. 
adhakrishnan, former Presi- 
:iit of India 

Illich, Ivan: is co-founder 
I the well-known, controversial 
;ntrc of intercultural documen- 
tion in Ceurnavaca, Me.xico. 
e is the author of the book 
eschooling Soviet y, a non- 
)iiformist attack on contem- 
>rary systems of educational 
ganization. Mr. Tllich recent- 
came to India at an invitation 
om the Indian Council of Cul- 
r.al Relations. 

o b. Dr. George: The 
Irman of the University 
^^’'Vrami.ssion is a retired 
con(r',(.er. He holds an 
free in Chemistry and a 
in literature. He 
join the i.A.S. in 1949 
had spent 16 years as a 
.vgv; iPaobcr. For some time 
was Principal of I.A.S. Staff 
allege, Simla. Later he serv- 
Patna, Ranchi and Kerala 
diversities as Vice-Chancellor, 
fore being elevated to its 
tairmanship, Dr. Jacob re- 
uned a member of the U.G.C. 
r one year. 

Jayakantan, T.: is a young 
mil writer who recently receiv- 
a Sahitya Akadcmi Award 
• one of his novels (see Awards 
fhis ts^e). Jayakantan is a 


popular writer and contributes 
regularly to various journals. 
He has an easy, racy style and 
displays broad concern with the 
human conditions. He was at 
one t ime a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party, but later broke 
with it. 

Johnson, Lyndon B.: who 
died on January 23, 1973 was 
the 36th President of the United 
States. He came to the White 
House after President John F. 
Kennedy had been assassinated 
in office. Mr. Johnson was the 
fourth man to have been thrust 
into the Presidency by assassina¬ 
tion. In 1964, he scored a 
landslide victory over Arizona 
Senator Barry Goldwatcr. While 
in office, Mr. Johnson displayed 
a rare sensitivity to domestic 
needs e.g. social welfare, civil 
rights, racial equality, education 
for all, better health care etc. 
But at the same time he brought 
upon himself some of the har¬ 
shest criticism in U.S. history 
for dividing the country over the 
policy being followed by him in 
Vietnam. Like Abraham Lin¬ 
coln and Franklin de Roosevelt, 
he was described as America’s 
best and worst President. After 
the death of President Truman 
on December 26. 1972, Mr. 
Johnson was the only surviving 
former President of the USA. 

Leary, Dr. Timothy: was 
once a Professor in the Harvard 
University from which he was 
dismissed after he openly advo¬ 
cated the use of LSD and other 
hallucinogens. He experiment¬ 
ed with drugs and held that they 
had no bad effect on the human 
body. One of his prominent 
followers is Allen Ginsberg, the 
American poet. Dr. Leary had 
fled the USA after he had been 
charged with trafficking in illegal 
drugs. Recently, it was re¬ 
ported that he had been arrested 
in Afghanistan. 

OrtoH, Mr. Francois-Xavier; 
is a 48-year old French econo¬ 
mist. Recently, he was elected 
President' of the new Euiopcan 


Common Market Commission 
of 9 in place of Holland’s Dr. 
Sicco ManshoU. Before taking 
over his present assignment, Mr. 
Ortoli had been a member of 
the French Cabinet. 

Panilckar, N.B.: was an 
eminent Indian newspaperman, 
founder-editor of the popular 
Marathi daily Sakai, published 
from Poona and Bombay. He 
was also running a weekly 
journal Swarajya. Dr. Parulc- 
kar hailed from the Kolhapur 
district in Maharashtra and was 
educated in Bombay. Later he 
spent some time as a student in 
the USA. He had won great 
fame as a journalist. He was 
twice Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Press Trust of 
India. 

Phillips. Lt. Mark; is a 24- 
year old Lieutenant in a British 
cavalry regiment. His name 
came into the news in January 
1973 as it came to be known that 
he was in love with blonde 
Princess Anne, the only daughter 
of Queen Elizabeth II of the 
United Kingdom. But soon 
afterwards the young anny offi¬ 
cer was sent away to West Ger¬ 
many for a two-year tour of 
duty. 

Swaminathaa, T.: who has 
taken over from Dr. Nagcndra 
Singh as the Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner of India was formerly 
Cabinet Secretary in New Delhi. 
Dr. Singh relinquished the office 
barely two months after he has 
been appointed to it, because in 
the meanwhile he had been no¬ 
minated a Judge of the World 
Court at the Hague. 

Taura, Gurchvan Singh: 
vvlio was elected President of the 
Shiromani Gurudwara Praban- 
dhak rommittce on January 6 
had been first nominated Senior 
Vice-President of the Akali Dai 
by Master Tara Singh in 1958. 
Since 1960, he had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Executive Council of 
the SGPC. He was elected to 
the Rajya Sabha in 1969. Re¬ 
cently he was under pressure to 
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resign his seat in the Parliament, 
as it was contended that he could 
not hold on to both the positions 
simultaneously. 

Tereshkova, Valentina: is the 
only woman cosmonaut in the 
world. She orbited the earth 
48 times in Russiiin spaceship 
Vostok VI in June 1963. She 
began her career as a textile 
worker and then spent some time 
at the Russian Air Force Engi¬ 
neering Academy. At the time 
she went up in space, she was 
26 years old. Later she married 
Major General Nikolayev, also 
a well-known cosmonaut. Valen¬ 
tina has received the Hero of the 
Soviet Union award and also the 
Joliot-Curie gold-medal of the 
World Peace Council. She was 
in India on the 26th of the Janu¬ 
ary 1973 to witness Republic 
Day celebrations. 

Thangal, Syed A. Bafaqi: was 
President of the Indian Union 
Muslim League till he died in 
Riyadh, the capital of Saudi 
Arabia while on bis way back 
home after performing the haj. 
He belonged to the Moplah clan 
of Malabar, and took a keen 
interest in the education of the 
Moplahs. 

L'Uman, Liv: is a Swedish 
hlm-actress, the winner of the 
New York Film Critics’ best 
actress award for her perfor¬ 
mance in Cries and Whispers. 
She was discovered by the fa¬ 
mous Swedish film-director In- 
gamar Bergman. Ullman has 
since migrated to Hollywood 
where she has achieved sensa¬ 
tional success as a star in Ameri¬ 
can pictures. 

Plans & Projects 

Crash Oil Exploration Pro¬ 
gramme: As a result of a joint 
study made by the Oil and Natu¬ 
ral Gas Commission and Rus¬ 
sian experts, the ONGC is laun¬ 
ching a five-year crash program¬ 
me costing Rs. 624 crorcs to 
double its oil production 
from 4 million tonnes a year to 
8 million tonnes. India has at 
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present refining capacity of 24 
million tonnes, but by the end 
of the 5th plan, it will have to be 
stepped up to 43 million tonnes. 
For this purpose, the existing 
refineries will be expanded and 
new refineries will have to be 
set up. Among the new re¬ 
fineries being set up are the ones 
at Bongaigaon, Mathura and 
Goa. 

Kra Canal: the idea of a 
canal across the Kra Isthmus 
in Thailand to link the Anda¬ 
man Sea with the Gulf of Siam 
at the narrowest point of the 
Thailand-Malaysian peninsula 
has been mooted several times. 
Recently, as bigger and bigger 
vessels arc constnicted e.g. 5 
lakh tonne bulk-carriers and 
giant oil-tankers, the idea has 
been revived. The Straits of 
Malacca is a narrow strip of 
water between Malaysia and the 
Indonesian island of Sumatra, 
but at present there is one ship 
sailing through it every J1 minu¬ 
tes. This frequency may be 
increased to one ship every 5 
minutes before the end of the 
decade. In case the Kra Canal 
is constructed, it will save nearly 
9 hundred miles for ships sailing 
from the South China Sea to 
the Indian Ocean and vice 
versa. 

Manpower Data Bank: The 

Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research is maintaining a 
national register of scientists 
and technologists in this coun¬ 
try. It will now set up a Man¬ 
power Data Bank to help find, 
jobs for M.Sc.’s and Ph.D.’s. 
According to one estimate, 
about 5 lakh out of 2*5 million 
scientific personnel registered 
with the Council will fall in this 
category. 

Open National Universaty: 
Ejeliveripg the Convocation ad¬ 
dress at the Agra Uhiversity on 
January 9, Professor Nurul 
Hasan, the Union Education 
Minister called for the establish¬ 
ment of an Open University that 
would cover the whole of the 
country. He said that indiscri¬ 


minate growth of colleges which 
lacked finance and other things 
to impart higher learning need¬ 
ed to be checked. He said that 
under the new scheme for higher 
education, anyone should be 
able to appear at any examina¬ 
tion as a private candidate. 

Miscellaneous 

BESN: is a Russian com¬ 
puter set up in Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre in Bombay. It 
is the biggest computer of its 
kind in India, having an average 
speed of 1 million operations 
per second, a memory capacity 
of 64 thousand words and a 
back-up memory of magnetic 
terms and tapes. It is valued at 
more than one million rupees. 

Geothermal Energy: is 
power obtained by tapping the 
natural heat of the earth’s core. 
According to Mr. Joseph Bar- 
mea, Director of the Resources 
and Transport Division of the 
UNO’s Department of Econo¬ 
mic and Social Affairs, in an¬ 
other 50 years geothermal ener¬ 
gy may be recognised as an ener¬ 
gy resource even more^significant 
than petroleum. It *ts already 
in use in the geyser power-sta¬ 
tions in northern California 
where it requires an investment 
of 100 dollars to 15u dollars per 
kw. as compared to 500do^;'‘,| 
per kw. required to be 
in nuclear power-statiom 

Heck-Sause Comet: . ^rou- 
tronomer at the Institui, 
Astrophysics in the Univei» j 
of Liege in Southern France df^' 
covered on January lCWl??9'’a 
new comet of the 12th magni¬ 
tude. Tlie discovery has been 
confirmed by the International 
Astronomical Bureau which has 
named the comet as Heck-Sause. 

Jayanti Jmata: The Rail¬ 
way authorities have started a 
new biweekly New Delhi-Erna- 
kulam-Mangalore Janata Im¬ 
press from January 26 this ycjit- 
The train has been named 
“Jayanti Janata”. 

(Contdi on page 441) 
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CRICKET 

India-England Tests: With 
one nuitth still remaining after 
the stumps had been drawn at 
Kanpur, India were one up in 
the five-Test scries being pLued 
in this country, having won two 
drawn one and lost one 

Calcutta Test 

After their six-witket defeat 
at Delhi, India scored a thiillmg 
_-?iim victoiy in the second 
Test at Calcutta on January 4 

Scores: 

India 210 fV Fnginccr?^, 
B Cottom, three for 4^) and 155 
tS A Dm ram S'! AW Greig, 
fl\c for 24, CM Old four for 
41) 

Fimfand I74(RS Chandra¬ 
sekhar, five for ti5, FAS 
Piasanni, three foi 13) and 167 
t^W Grcie 67, BS Bedi five 
tor 61 B S Chandrasekhar, 
fo'ii for 42) 

Madras Test 

\Batsmen and bowlcis shared 
honours in the third Test which 
tonJiided in a four-wicket win 
for^ndia on Jannarv 17 at 
A^ras. 

^ While K Fletcher scored 97, 

hi ghest individual score so 
im, llm freak spinner, 28-vcar- 
old B S Chandrasekhar achiev¬ 
ed the rare distinction of com¬ 
pleting his Inmdrcd Test Wic¬ 
kets He is the fifth Indian 
bowler in the country’s Test 
history to make the grade, the 
others being Subash Guptc, 
Vinoo Mankad, E A S Prasanna 
and Bishan Singli Bedi. 

Scores; 

Ertffland: 242 (K. Fletcher 
1^7; B.S. Chandrasekhar, si\ for 
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90) and 159 (M Denness 76, 
BS Bedi, foiii foi 18, FAS 
Piasanna, four foi 16) 

India 316 (M.A K Pat.m- 
di 73 P L Potouk, (our foi 114) 
and 86 for six fP I Pocock four 
lor 28) 

Kanpur lost 

Batsmen dominatcdthe 
fouith Tcit at K aipur which 
ended in a draw' on January 30 
with as mai\ 940 runs being 
scored in five days 

Wicket-keeper batsman F 
Fngmcer. awarded Padma Shri 
on the Republic Day, berame 
the tenth batsman m India to 
11 OSS the 2,000 runs mark the 
otheis havimi been Pollv Urnti- 
gar. Vijav Manjrckai, Chandu 
Borde, Mansur Ah Khan fPatau- 
di), Pankaj Ro\, Vi)av Harare, 
Vinoo Mankad M I Jaisimh t 
and Dilip Sardesiii 

Young Suu'l Gavaskar, the 
24-\eai-old opening bitsman 
completed his 1,000 runs in Test 
Critket in the lllh Test match, 
the quickest among 18 Indians 
who have so fai chimed the 
honour 

The Fugland skipper, Tonv 
lewis cracked a buUiant cen- 
tuiv, his fi'st m Test ciicket ,md 
the only one so far m the pit- 
sent senes 

Scores: 

India 157 fAT Wadekar 
90 C M Old, foui ioi 69) and 
186 for SIX O'^ishwanath not out 
75) 

rnalmd V>7 (Tons Lewis 
125, Cliandiasckhar, four foi 
68 ) 

Captains: I upland Tony 
Lewis, India' Ajit Wadekar 


Cooch Befunr tropliy: South 
Zone schools refined the Cooch 
Behar Trophy with an eight- 
wicket wm over West Zone at 
Calcutta on January 23. 

Scores; South Zone: 248 
and 54 for tvvo West Zone: 
105 and 196 

Intcr-Varsitv Title: Mad¬ 
ras won the All-India Inter- 
University Criclct Champion¬ 
ship beating Delhi on first inn¬ 
ings at Jammu on January 16 

Scores; Madras 180 and 
150 lor nine kc Delhi 153 and 
187 for five 

Life ban on Pak Player: 
Foimcr Pakistan circket cap¬ 
tain Saced AJimed, one of the 
players m tne Pakistani Team 
which toured Australia recently, 
has been banned from playing 
cricket foi life bv the Pakistan 
Board of Control for Cricket. 
Saecd has been accused of mis¬ 
behaviour violation of discip¬ 
line. bad conduct and threaten¬ 
ing the team management with 
dire consequences ihtough “high 
connections’’ in Pakistan 


rOOTIULL 

Durand Cup: Fast Bengal 
Club regained the prestigious 
Dm and Ft otball Trophv after a 
lapse of one venr defeating their 
rival Calcutta team Mohun 
Began, m the re-played final 
b' 1-0 at Delhi on January 12. 

This was I ast Bengal’s 
seventh vjctorv in 10 appearances 
m the final and the fourth clash 
between these teams The first 
time (1960) they had been dec- 
laied lomt winners Mohan 
Bagan got the better of East 
Bcngil m 1964 and East Bengal 
won the trophy m 1970. The 
other years in which East Ben¬ 
gal won the title were: 1951, 
1952, 1956 and 1967. 

Starting in 1888, the Durand 
Cup Tournament is the oldest 
competition m this game in the 
country. This was followed hy 
the Rovers Cup m Bombay in 
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:/189,1 andthe LRA. Shidd (Cal¬ 
cutta) in 1893. 

Mohammedan Sporting of 
Calcutta were the first Indian 
team to break the British Army’s 
monopoly of the Cup in 1940, 
the last time the tournament was 
held at Simla. There was a 
break of 10 years before the 
tournament was revived at Delhi 
• in 1950. 

Disciplinary Action: The 
Football Association of Singa¬ 
pore has taken strict discipli¬ 
nary action against its national 
team’s coach and three players 
for serious breach of conduct 
in the Merdeka Tournament 
held at Kimla Lumpur. Trainer 
‘ Majid ArifF has b^n suspended 
for seven years and three players 
•^Mohammed Ali, Samad Ala 
Pitchy and S. Rajagopal for 
live years each. 

HOCKEY 

World Cup: Twenty-four 
entries have been received for the 
second World Hockey Cup 
Tournament to be played in 
Amsterdam from August 24 to 
, September 2, but only 12 will 
contest the Cup. 

The International Hockey 
Federation will decide at their 
meeting at Brussels on March 17 
which six countries will join the 
/six who are assured of playing 
the Cup because of their Olym- 

S ’c performances. The six who 
ive automatically qualified are 
West Germany and Netherlands 
{Europe), India (Jsia), New 
Ziealand (Oceania) and Kenya 
(Africa). 

Other entries have been re¬ 
ceived from Belgium, Canada, 
England, France, Gibraiter, Ire¬ 
land, Italy, Japan, Malaysia, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Poland, Rho¬ 
desia, Scotland, South Africa, 
Spain, USSR and Wales. 

A decision on whether Pakis¬ 
tan will be allowed to take part 
will be taken at the FIH meet¬ 
ing at Brussels on March 17. 
Pakistan was suspended for four 
years after unruly incidents at 
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the Munllpb OlymiHcs add an 
unqualified apology has been 
offered by that country. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh Gold 
Cup: Corps of Signals, Jullun- 
dur, retain^ the Maharaja Ran¬ 
jit Singh Gold Cup when they 
defeated a powerful B.S.F., 5-4, 
in a battle of penalty strokes at 
Amritsar on January 21. The 
penalty-stroke rule was applied 
after the two teains had been 
locked 1-1 despite extra time. 

Scindfa Gold Cup: Border 
Security Force, Jullundur, won 
the Scindia Gold Cup Hockey 
final at Gwalior on January 2 
with a 1-0 win over Corps of 
Signals, Jullundur. 

Inter-Univcrsity Champion¬ 
ships; Holders Guru Nanak 
University retained the Women’s 
Inter-University title at Kozhi¬ 
kode on January 8 by virtue of 
their live goals average supre¬ 
macy over the four-goal average 
of Punjabi University after the 
two teams were locked in a goal¬ 
less draw in the last match. 

Guru Nanak University in 
their previous two matches 
against hosts Calicut and last 
year’s runners-up, Punjab had 
scored five goals, while Punjabi’s 
tally was four goals against Pun¬ 
jab and Calicut. 

In the final of the men’s 
section, played at Lucknow on 
January 15, Bhopal University 
emerged the champions with a 
2-0 victory over Mysore. 

ATHLETICS 

National Meet: Bengal won 
the over-all team champion¬ 
ship of the eleventh National 
Athletic Meet which concluded 
at Durgapur on January 14. 
Bengal bagged 146 points and 
were followed by Orissa 136 
and Mysore 97. 

K. Natarajan (Tamil Nadu) 
became the fastest man in the 
country when he won the 100 
metres in 10*7 seconds. He had 
earlier won the 200 metres. 

Seventecn-year-old Kerala 
school girl Nani Radha became 


the sprint qtifcett with Bwee gpld 
medals in 100, 200 and 400 
metres. She get a national re¬ 
cord of 24 09 seconds in the 200 
metres. The previous best 
stood in the name of Kamaljit 
Sandhu at 25-2 seconds. 

Inter-Varsity Meet: Kerala 
University’s Nani Radha achiev¬ 
ed another personal triumph by 
annexing three medals in the 
sprints as well as the women’s 
individual championship at the 
33rd All-India Inter-Varsity 
Athletic Meet which concluded 
at Ahmedabad on January 23. 
Malkiat Singh of Punjab was 
adjudged the best athlete among 
boys. Guru Nanak University 
won the boys’ team champion¬ 
ship with 37 points and were 
followed by Punjabi 30. Banga¬ 
lore took the women’s team 
championship with 43 peiats. 
Madras, with 23 points, were 
second. 

Schools National Meet; Miss 
T. Rosama of Kerala and Sukh- 
vinder Singh of Punjab were 
declared the individual cham- 
pionsf in girls’ and boys’ sections 
respectively) in the 13th Schools 
National Meet which concluded 
at Cuttack on January 2. Pun¬ 
jabi with 36 points, and Kerala, 
with 43, won the boys’ and girls' 
team titles respectively. 

World Record: Steve Smith, 
a California student, set a Jfcw 
world indoor record inypole 
vault with a leap of 17 fict 11 
inches. The old mark wal held 
by Sweden’s Kjell Isaksson\t 17 
feet 10| inches. 

World Mark Equalled: Be 
Jipcho (Kenya) equ alled 
world record in 3,0(xr mdrcs 
steeplaihasc when he recorded 
a timing of ei^t minutes 20 8 
seconds in the All-Africa Game.s 
at Lagos on January 16. Tlie 
record is held by Sweden’s 
Andera Garderud. 

CHESS 

National Chanipionsbip: The 
National Chess Championship 
ended in a tie for the first place 
between three players, reigning 

TheCompet^onMiister 



chamj^oii ' A&ixth of 

T a lA M Nadu, Maharashtra’s 
A.B. Vaidya and Hyderabad’s 
Mohammed Hassan. The final 
round concluded at Simla on 
January 2. The play-off for the 
first place will be held either at 
Hyderabad or Madras. 

BILLIARDS 

National Title: S a t i s h 
Mohan of Gujarat retained the 
national billiards title with a 
4147 against 2593 points victory 
over Michael Ferreira of Maha¬ 
rashtra in the final at Madras 
on January 5. 

Shyam Shroff of Maharash¬ 
tra regained the national snooker 
title beating S. A. Aleem of Tamil 
Nadu, 6-0, at Madras on Janu¬ 
ary 1. 


BOXING 

World Heavyweight Chani- 
pion: Twenty four-ycar-old 
George Foreman became the 
new king of the ring at Kingston 
(Jamaica) on January 23 when 
he knocked out Joe Frazier, the 
holder, in the second round to 
become the heavyweight cham¬ 
pion of^thc world. 

Foreman became a profes¬ 
sional after wixuiing the world 
heavyweight title in the 1968 
Mexico Olympic Games and 
since then has never been hurt 
in his 38 wins, 35 out of which 
wete on knock-out. He re- 
cei«d the largest purse of his 
catier 375,000 dollars (about 
^27 lakhs). 

' W'orld Junior Middlevicight 
"■ e: Koichi Wajima of Japan 
:d his world middleweiglu 
title at Tokyo on January 9, 
•when he fought to a 15-round 
draw with Brazilian challenger 
Miguel de Oliveira. 

TABLE TENNIS 

National Championships : 
Niraj Bajaj of Maharashtra and 
Indu Puri of Bengal covered 
themselves with glory when they 
won the men’s and women's 


titles iitsp^iv^y in the National 
Table Tennis Championships 
which concluded at Ahniedabad 
on December 31. 

RESULTS; 

Men’s singles: Niraj Bajaj 
(Maharashtra) beat D.R. Saxena 
(Andhra), 16-21, 21-19, 21-15, 
21-18. 

Women’s singles: Indu Ihiri 
(Bengal) beat Rupa Muklierjee 
(flc'«gfl/),2]-9,16-21,21-7. 14-21, 
21-19. 

Girls’ singles: N a y r c s h 
Mowla (Maharashtra) beat Vinu 
Bhushan (U.P.), 21-11, 22-20, 
21 - 12 . 

Boys’ singles: Vilas Narsa- 
pur {Maharashtra) beat Atul 
I’arikh (Maharashtra), 21-18, 
10-21,21-1.5, 14-21,21-18. 

Veterans' singles: V.S. 
Murugesh {Railways) beat Y.K. 
Borkcr (Maharashtra), 21-13. 
31-13, 21-14. 

Men’s doubles: Pak Kil Du 
and Kim Yoinig Sam (S'. Korea) 
beat Pak .Sin and Kim Kwmig 
Pai (,V. Korea), 21-19. 22-20, 
21-19. 

Women’s doubles: Chag 
Wang Sulk ajid Pak Young Sun 
(yV. Korea) beat Jong Sun Hide 
and Li Change Suk (.-V. Korea), 
21-18, 19-21,21-18,21-12. 

Boys’ doubles: Aliil Parikh 
and Vilas Nar.sapur (Maharash¬ 
tra) beat Promo Patni and 
Mu kill Marwa (Rajasthan), 
21-14, 21-14,21-18. 

Mixed doubles: Kim Kwang 
Bai and Jong Sun Hide (N. 
Korea) beat Pak Young Sun and 
l*ak Sin (A’. Korea). 21-19, 21-18, 
21-18. 

Inter-lnstitution Champion¬ 
ship: Tata Sports Club. Bom¬ 
bay, retained the Carbon Cup. 

Rankings for 1972-73: 

Men: 1 N.R. Bajai {Mah.); 
2. D.R. Saxeiia (A.P.): 3. Mir 
Kasim Ali (4./’.): 4. G. Jagan- 
nath (Rlys.): 5. M. Dua (Del.); 
6. D. Vadhera (Del.); 1. N.V. 
Ashok (,/./*.): 8. V.M. Merchant 
(Mah.). 


Women: 

2. Rupa Mukherjw (Ben.);, 9i\ 

5, Salokhe (Mtdt.); 4. N. Mowift a 
(Mah.): 5. N. Kulkami (Mcdi^if. 

6. U. Sunderraj (Mys.); 7. Y.' 
Niamath (4.P.); 8. K. Paldi' 
(Mah.). 

Boys: 1. V.L. NarsapuT 
(Mah.); 2. A. Parikh (Mah.); 3- 
A. Azhar (A.P.); 4. D. Desai 
(Mah.); 5. B. Vishu (Bengal); 6, 
Arun Kumar (A/yi.); 7. Ramesdi 
Babu (A/y’j.); 8. A. Sehga! 
(Pm.). 

Girls; 1. N. Mowla (Mak.); 

2. V. Bhushan (V.P.); 3. A. 
Karandikar (Mah); 4. K.,, 
Wardekar (Mah.). 

BASKETBALL 

National Championships: 
Maharashtra won the women’s 
title in the National Basketbdl 
Championships beating holder 
Bengal, 67-42, in the final at 
Poona on January 3. Services 
retained the men’s champion¬ 
ship with a 85-83 victory over 
Railways. The boys’ title was 
won by Tamil Nadu who de¬ 
feated the holders, Rajasthan, 
by 74 points to 57. 

WEIGHTLirnNG 

Services Championships: K. 
Siddique of Navy was adjudged 
“Mr. Services” while Southern 
Command retained the team 
title in the 16tb Services Weight¬ 
lifting Championships and Best 
Physique Contest which con¬ 
cluded at Hyderabad on Janu-' 
ary 7. 

TENNIS 

Australian Championships:: 
Mrs. Margaret Court captured 
her 11th national title when she 
defeated fellow-Australiati 
I^vonne Goolagong 6-4, 7-$ 
the Australian open T e n n t # 
Cliampionships at Melbourne 
onJanuaryl. Three-timei 
Wimbledon champion, John 
Ncwcombe (Australia), b e 
New Zealand’s Onny Pan^ 
6-3, 6-8, 7-5, 6-1, to tfe 
men’s title. 
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Woman’s Place in Society 

'‘Woman ts the companion of man, gifted with equal mental 
capacities. She has the right to participate in every minute 
detail in the activities of man and she has an equal right of 
freedom and liberty with him. She is entitled to a supreme place 
in her own sphere of activity as mcni is in his." 


These days when women 
everywhere arc up against what 
they describe as male chauvinism, 
it would be interesting to study 
what Gandhiji had to say on the 
subject. Going through his 
writings, we find that nearly 
forty years before women’s lib 
raised its head in the West, the 
movement had found an earnest 
advocate in India in the pcrsoji 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Writing 
in Young India on 17th Ocotber, 
1929, he said, “I am uncompro¬ 
mising in the matter of women’s 
rights. In my o p i n i 0 n, she 
should labour under no legal 
disability not suffered by men. 
I should treat the daughters and 
sons on a footing of perfect 
equality.” 

Commenting on the status 
of wor^ in Indian society, 
Gandhiji said that woman had 
been suppressed under custom 
and law for which men were 
tesponsible and in the sliaping 
of which she had no hand. He 
deplored the fact that by sheer 
force of a vicious custom, even 
the most igiiorant and worth¬ 
less men enjoyed a superiority 
over women which they did not 
deserve. He said that men were 
accustomed to looking upon 
themselves as lords and masters 
of women instead of consider¬ 
ing them as their friends and co- 
workers. Women in India, in 
:.Gandhiji’s opinion, were like 
i^ves of old who did not know 
'ihat they could be or had to be 
<®tee some day; they had been 



taught to regard themselves as 
slaves. 

Referring to the laws passed 
ostensibly to protect and safe¬ 
guard women's position and 
interests, Gandhiji held that 
such laws were mostly the handi¬ 
work of men, and man had not 
always been fair and discrimi¬ 
nating in performing that self- 
appointed task. He demanded 
radical alteration of the legal 
and customary status of women 
that they should really have as 
much right to shape their own 
destiny as men had to shape 
theirs. 

The first essential precondi¬ 
tion to be fulfilledfortheachicvc- 
ment of that purpose, in 
Gandhiji’s opinion, was that 
women should be educated. He 
said, “I have pointed out from 
time to time that there is no 
justification for men to deprive 
women of, or to deny to them, 
equal rights on the ground of 
their illiteracy. But education 
i.s essential for enabling women 
to assert their natural rights, to 
exercise them wisely and to work 
for their expansion.” He cal¬ 
led upon Indian men to under¬ 
take the education of their 
wives, mothers, sisters and dau¬ 
ghters as a sacred task, in order 
to,enable them to realise their 
full status arid play theirpart as 
equals of men. 

Next he propagated against 
the many social malpractices 
which militate to degrade wo¬ 


men, e.g., child marriages, the 
dowry system and exploitation 
of women by other meams. For 
achieving the objective, he pre¬ 
ferred arousing the conscience 
ot the people rather than having 
recourse to legislative action, 
because he realised that in this 
sphere as in any other, an en¬ 
lightened public opinion can be 
a much more elVeelive instru¬ 
ment than the law to secure for 
w'omen their due place in society. 

SPORTS 

(Could, from page 4.^5) 

KHO-KHO . 

Nat i ona I Championships: 
Maharashtra claimed for the se¬ 
cond year in succession themen's 
title in the National Kho-Kho 
Championships which conclud¬ 
ed at Baramati, 80 km. from 
Poona, on December 30, Irf the 
final they defeated Gujarat, 19 - 7 . 

Gujarat won the Woman's 
title defeating Madhya Bham’i, 
4-2. ^ 


DEDICATION 

New Name for N.I.S,; As 
desired by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi, the National Institute 
of Sports, Patiala, has been de¬ 
dicated to Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose. The Institute 
will be known as Netaji Subhas 
National Institute of Sports. 

(MJ-K.) 
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More Jobs for the Educated Unemployed 


CL. Khaitim 


I tN^MPLOYMENT among 
the educated has become 
an urgent national problem in 
liidia. The ruling Congress party 
was pledged itself to end unemp¬ 
loyment and banish poverty. 
Since its landslide victory at the 
elections held in the beginning 
of 1972, it has launched several 
f)rogrammcs to mitigate the 
situation. But there are no 


ween the two calls for majipowcr 
plaiming. To a very great ex¬ 
tent, unemployment results from 
absence of such planning. De- 
numd for manpower depends on 
the quantum of investment in 
the private and the public sec¬ 
tors, the employment potential 
generated by such investment, 
employment multiplier and the 
number of jobs so created. 


cmploymonl in the agricultural 
sector; the increased demand for 
improved seeds, agricultural 
implements, fertilisers has gene¬ 
rated employment in the indus¬ 
trial sector as well. Higher 
agricultural incomes have help¬ 
ed raise demands for a variety 
of consumer goods and services, 
such as bicycles, transistors etc. 
even in the rural areas. With 


two opinions on the fact that Choice of a proper technique the further enlargement of the 
“planning has failed to generate of production suited to the con- horizons of farm technology, 
the expected emj>loymcnt op- ditions qf the economy con- agricultural incomes will go up 


portunities." 

According fo Mr. D.P. 
Dliar, Union Minister for Plan¬ 
ning, there are at present nearly 
2'7 million educated unemploy¬ 
ed in the cf'untry. During the 
fourth plan period, it has been 
- .;-,linuited that the number of 
job-seekers has risen to 47 mil¬ 
lion including 63,8(XK) engineers, 
!4,()00 agricultural graduates 
and 10,000 qualified medical 
practitioi^crs. 

The ranks of the educated 
unemployed have been swelling 
with the rapid increase in the 
population of the country, ex¬ 
pansion of education and the 
rising tempo of economic devc- 
it)pim;nt over lire last two dc- 
cadc2 and a half. The size of 
the Problem calls for a massive 
effint on tire part of both the 
^vernment and the people for 

challenge to be squarely met. 
fore we come to that, we 
must study the factors responsi¬ 
ble for the swelling number of 
the unemployed educated per¬ 
sons and try to find out what 
remedial measures can be taken 
to solve the problem. 

Basically, the genesis of the 
problem can be traced to the 
disequilibrium between the de- 
nund for and supply of man¬ 
power. Proper adjustment bet- 


cerned can make all the differ¬ 
ence. In a labour-surplus eco¬ 
nomy like that of India, the em¬ 
phasis has to be on labour- 
intensive techniques, 'fhis is 
not to say that India must shun 
autonution and go back to the 
iron age. What is needed is 
intermediate technology involv¬ 
ing an optimum mix of techno¬ 
logical, economic, sociological 
and administrative factors. A 
proper technology can be evolv¬ 
ed by: (1) Identifying processes 
or sub-processcs where labour- 
intensive technique is required; 
(2) Improving labour produc¬ 
tivity; and f3) Cost reduction. 
Intensive surveys and studies 
must be undertaken to ascer¬ 
tain the demand for skilled and 
properly-trained and educated 
manpower. It must also be 
kept ill mind that the demand for 
such labour would depend on 
the supply of other inputs. 
Therefore the demand aspect 
calls for a comprehensive, not 
an isolated, treatment. Eco¬ 
nomic planning backed by man¬ 
power planning provides the 
answer. One without the other 
would be fruitless. 

Recent technological im¬ 
provements in agriculture be¬ 
lieved to be responsible for 
heralding the green revolution, 
have opened new avenues for 


still further, creating more em¬ 
ployment opportunities in the 
process. 

But these gains will be mar¬ 
ginal at best and may well be 
wiped out if the country’s popu¬ 
lation goes on increasing as at 
present. At the existing growth • 
rate of 2*5 per cent per annum, 
India would be adding about 13 
million per year to the total po¬ 
pulation base of 550 million 
(according to the 1971 Census) 
and out of this about 5 million 
to the labour force, or working 
population.. The number of 
educated unemployed will be 
obviously greater if the labour 
force is large, other things re¬ 
maining the same. Appro¬ 
priately, the Indian government 
has been emphasizing the im¬ 
portance of population control. 

The spread of education, its . 
pattern and content are other 
vital factors adding to the num¬ 
ber of educated unemployed,. 
Our educational system is ad¬ 
mittedly out-moded and out of ■ 
tune with our national require- 
ments. The fourth plan mid-' 
temt appraisal records without- 
mincing words that “Very little 
has been done to give employ-^ 
ment orientation to the ediica*. 
tion system”. However, it 

{Could, on page 4401^. 
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Towards New Education 


MJt. Hazaray 


^OMPLETE overhauling of 
^ India’s education system is 
long overdue. Very scanty atten¬ 
tion has been given to it so far. 
Despite the far reaching changes 
recommended by Radhakrish- 
nan Committee and Education 
Commission our education sys¬ 
tem has remained almost as out¬ 
moded as in the past and we still 
seem to be faithful followers of 
Lord Macaulay. Even after all 
that has so far been done as part 
•of planned development, there 
has simply been vast quantita¬ 
tive expansion in the field of 
education while its quality has 
deteriorated considerably. 

The role of education in 
economic development can 
hardly be over-emphasised es¬ 
pecially when a nation wants to 
adopt a new technological base 
or take to skill formation on the 
part of its entire populace. It 
is indeed gratifying to note that 
the Ministry of Education wants 
to. transform the entire educa¬ 
tion system and make it a power¬ 
ful tool of social transformation, 
economic growth, modernisa¬ 
tion and national integration. 

Recently the UNESCO 
Committee on Education in the 
world has found out that there 
exists a widening gap even in 
education between industrialised 
countries and the underdevelop¬ 
ed world. It is reported that 
the developed countries with 
aWt a third of the world’s 
total population and a fourth of 
th« population of youngsters 
; spend as much as ten times more 
. money on education than the 
developing countries. From 
this point of view, the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Rs. 32,200 crore 
blue-print for education in the 
Fifth Plan may be considered 
just a small st^ towards narrow- 
< ing this widening gap. 


The blue-print contains a 
startling revelation that in the 
past the emphasis was on money 
as the input for educational deve¬ 
lopment which tended to over¬ 
shadow the real objectives. 
While money is certainly im¬ 
portant and essential, it does not 
constitute the entire gamut in 
any educational development 
programme. Thought, human 
effort and leadership are the 
other major inputs needed to 
make it a success. With the 
realisation that education could 
be a powerful tool for economic 
progress, the blue-print seeks to 
revolutionise the techniques of 
education and make them more 
dynamic than hitherto in the 
context of further economic 
development of the country. 

It envisages programmes for 
setting up model or pace-setting 
institutions all over the country 
on the lines of what is called 
“farm seed technology’’ for 
their wider application. To 
start with 5,000 primary model 
schools and 320 secondary model 
schools are to be established all 
over the country. The whole 
programme stands for raising 
standards everywhere. P r e- 
school development, universal i- 
satipn of primary education by 
a fixed date, vocationalisation 
of a significant sector of secon¬ 
dary educajtion and toning up 
university education in line with 
the modern times are among 
the important aspects of the 
programme. 

Some have commented that 
our educational ambition seems 
to be too big to match our slen¬ 
der iresourpes and that it is an 
expensive dream. Some others 
say that the snag in such a plan 
is that in evolving it, actual 
teachers and researchers are 
hardly consulted and it is shaped 


by those who arc least or remote¬ 
ly concerned with education, 
Nor is there any systematic 
effort made to establish contact 
with industry and trade for pro¬ 
viding the necessary work ex¬ 
perience for future technicians. 

Even in the western coun¬ 
tries schools are said to turn out 
future consumers singing out 
radio-commercials as visualised 
by Aldous Huxley in his “Brave 
New World Revisited” or at the 
most preparing nuts and bolls 
for a technocratic society as 
described by Prof. John Gal¬ 
braith. Even the UNESCO 
report observes that present 
educational institutions cater 
only to a minority just to tutor 
them into typical middle-class 
values. These institutions deal 
with only the known quantum 
of knowledge which constantly 
gets out-moded and is yet con¬ 
secrated in texts prescribed by 
the universities for both social 
and physical sciences. Another 
aspect is tliat inequality is also 
inbuilt in the present educational 
system organised at the city- 
centres. 

Any radical reform of such 
an outmoded educational sys¬ 
tem must be made on tha firm 
foundation of democratis^ion. 
educational facilities for'*'»idl, 
flexibility in methods and imr 
broken continuity througho^ 
life. Today’s classroom-educa¬ 
tion is regimented. 

In this respect the rccom- 
mendalions made in the 
UNESCO report are not only 
immensely useful for develop¬ 
ing countries but are also less 
costly. More or less it suggests 
the Chinese model in which life¬ 
long education is given on farms, 
in firms and factories, and then 

(Contd. on page 441) 
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Origin of the Moon—Major Theories 


Naresh Kocbfaar 


^HE sixties were surely a 
* unique decade for science as a 
whole and for geology in parti¬ 
cular. The decade began with 
a first view of the far side of the 
moon and ended with the first 
look at the material from which 
the moon is made. In the in¬ 
tervening years, tlic moon was 
intensively mapped by remote- 
controlled space-craft, both 
Russian and American. 

In the beginning of the de¬ 
cade. our knowledge of the earth’s 
nearest neighbour in space rested 
essentially on the exploitation 
of Galileo’s pioneering use of 
the telescope in 1610 to examine 
the surface of tlie Moon, One 
of the principal objectives of 
lunar exploration by the U.S.A.’s 
Apollo programme was of course 
to determine how and when the 
Moon came into being as a satel¬ 
lite of the Earth. This problem 
had exercised men’s minds for 
many generations. There have 
been four major hypotheses, 
each with some support in the 
scientific community. These 
were; 

1. The fission hypothesis, 
.holding that the Moon 
/had separated from the 
^Earth’s mantle. 

The double-planet hy- 

^^^^pothesis, according to 

^"Sdsich the Earth and the 
Moon formed in close 
proximity by accretion 
from similar parental 
material, 

3. The hypothesis that the 
moon formed elsewhere 
in the solar system and 
was then captured by 
the Earth. 

4. The hypothesis that the 
Moon was formed by 
the coalescence of a ring 

orehAm 


of planetesimals that 
once surrounded the 
Earth. 

Serious objections have been 
raised to all these hypotheses, 
and no consensus has yet deve¬ 
loped. Nevertheless, the great 
increase in our knowledcg of the 
Moon has considerably restrict¬ 
ed the boundary conditions and 
a notable refinement in our un¬ 
derstanding of lunar genesis is 
now possible. 

The first hypothesis was ori- 
g i n a 11 y propounded by Sir 
George Darwin in 1880. He 
suggested that, at an early stage 
in the history of the Earth, tidal 
forces raised a huge bulge that 
became dynamically unstable 
and was then ejected from the 
Earth to form the Moon. This 
hypothesis provided an elegant 
explanation for the Moon’s 
density, 3-34 g/cm., which is simi¬ 
lar to the uncompressed density 
of the Earth’s mantle. How¬ 
ever, the hypothesis was rejected 
after Jeffreys (1930) raised se¬ 
rious objections to the dynamics 
of the process. It has since been 
revived by several investigators, 
for example, Ringwood (1960) 
O’Keefe (1966, 1969), and Wise 
(1963. 1969), who link the fis¬ 
sion of the Moon from the 
Earth to the rapid separation of 
the core from the mantle. The 
results of the Apollo mission 
are the strongest arguments 
against the fission hypothesis be¬ 
cause of the big difference in 
composition between the lunar 
and terrestrial basalts. 

The double-planet hypothe¬ 
sis has been developed by Kui- 
per (1954, 1959), who suggests 
that the Earth-Moon System is 
analogous to a binary star sys¬ 
tem, the two bodies having form¬ 
ed in close proximity by accre¬ 


tion from similar parent 
material. However, the low 
density of the Moon relative to 
the Earth immediately raises a 
serious problem. This could be 
overcome by postulating a phy¬ 
sical fractionation process dur¬ 
ing accretion that concentrated 
metallic iron in the Earth, but a 
plausible mechanism is not ob¬ 
vious. Alternatively, it has 
been argued that the Earth and 
the Moon have similar composi¬ 
tion, but the material of the 
Moon is more oxidized and hy¬ 
drated, thereby lowering i t s 
density to the required value. 
Here again the evidence from the 
Apollo missions is in direct con¬ 
tradiction, the lunar nraterial 
being anhydrous. 

The capture hypothesis was 
propounded by Urey in 1965. 
He considered the Moon to be a 
rare survivor from a generation 
of primary bodies in the solar 
system, from which the present 
terrestrial planets were formed 
by a complex mechanism of ag¬ 
gregation and fractionation. 
Much of the argument for this 
hypothesis revolved around the 
Fe/Si abundance ratio, which 
was thought to be much lower 
in the Sun than in the Earth. 
Urey thus explained the low 
density of the Moon by a low 
Fe/Si ratio. However, recent 
investigations have shown that 
the solar iron abundance is 
much greater than previously 
estimated so that this argument 
is no longer valid. The capture 
theory also suffers from a low 
intrinsic probability. 

The hypotliesis according to, 
which the Moon was born by 
the coalescence of a ring of 
planetesimals originated with, 
Opik in 1955. He visualized 
this ring as being soiiiewl^t' 



analogous to the rings of Saturn 
but much more massive; it cir¬ 
cled the Earth at a distance of 
5-8 Earth radii. He based his 
hypothesis on the study of lunar 
craters and tidal evolution, but 
did not explain the origin of the 
planetesimal ring or the cause of 
the moon’s low density. Ring- 
wood in the year 1966 developed 
Opik’s hypothesis with special 
attention to the geochemical and 
geophysical implications. He 
proposed that in the later stages 
of accretion of the Earth, a mas¬ 
sive primitive atmosphere was 
present and the temperature was 
high enough selectively to vapo¬ 
rize a substantial proportion of 
the accreting silicates. This 
primitive atmosphere was sub¬ 
sequently dissipated as the Sun 
passed through a highly active 
phase. With the disruption and 
the escape of the primitive at¬ 


mosphere, the accompanying 
exp^sion and cooling caused 
the precipitation of the silicates 
as a ring of planetcsimals cir¬ 
cling the Earth. The ring was 
inherently unstable and coalesc¬ 
ed to form the Moon. 

Of the above hypothesis, 
that of Opik-Ring wood provides 
the most plausible e.\planation 
for many lunar riddles especial¬ 
ly those revealed by the study of 
lunar rocks. The Opik-Ring- 
wood hypothesis is actually a 
close relative of the classic fission 
theory since it maintains that the 
material now in the Moon was 
origiruilly part of the earth. The 
basic clifTercnce in the more re¬ 
cent theory is that instead of 
having been part of the Earth’s 
mantle, the Moon is believed to 
have been derived from material 
contained in a massive primitive 
atmosphere. 


More Jobs for the Educated Unemployed 

{Contd. from pjge 4.17) 


leaves this orientation work to 
be taken up in the fifth plan. 
But can the planners really find 
a way out of this paradox of 
more of education creating more 
and more of unemployment. 
Unchecked increase in the edu¬ 
cational facilities every year has 
served to precipitate a crash in 
the employment market. This 
IS a colossal wastage or dis¬ 
investment of human capital. 
Should admissions to colleges 
and universities be restrict^? 
Placing restrictions on admis¬ 
sions does look like offering a 
viable solution to the problem 
of unemployment among the 
educated, but it is likely to meet 
stiff opposition from the gene¬ 
ral public and may even be dub¬ 
bed as anti-constitutional. Vo- 
cationalisation of education and 
re-orientation of the recruit¬ 
ment p o 1 i c y. Particularly in 
respect of government jobs there 
are other remedies which can lx: 
tried. Some experiments have 
already been undertaken in that 
direction. The mid-term ap¬ 
praisal of fourth plan: “A few 


pilot projects have been taken 
up to test various ideas on the 
vocationalisation of secondary 
education. Voc-ational g u i- 
dance has been provided on a 
limited scale. One or two uni¬ 
versities ha\c started vocational 
courses as has been done on an 
experimental basis in the Delhi 
University.” 

A knowledge of the pattern 
in which unemployment is 
known to be existing at various 
levels of academic attainment 
can also be helpful in coming 
to grips with the problem. Sta¬ 
tistics available with the Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges reveal that 
unemployment preponderates 
among the third divisioners and 
tapens off with the second and 
first divisioners. The matricu- 
Ittte uhPinployed out-number 
better qu^ified job-scekers. This 
is mainly due to the fact that 
even for routine clerical jobs, 
very often the minimum quali¬ 
fication prescribed is a college 
decree. This does no end of 
harm because it has become the 


main reason fof overerbwding 
in our universities and thus dealt 
a crippling blow to the country's 
system of education. To undo 
the mischief, it is necessary that 
for jobs at a junior level, instead 
of prescribing a college degree 
as the “minimum q u a 1 i fi c a- 
lion”, we should prescribe matri- 
dilation a.s the “maximum per¬ 
missible qualification.” B u t 
then the question arises whether 
job-scekers possessing higher 
academic qualifications would 
be debarred and whether the 
employer would not prefer the 
better qualified to the less quali¬ 
fied person for the same work 
and salary. 

However that may be, there 
can be no doubt that a chaage 
of attitude on the part of 
employers, particularly the (m- 
vernment, is desirable. But no 
less desirable is a change in tlie 
menial outlook of job-seekers 
The educated imcmployccl luuc 
a marked preference for whiie- 
collar jobs. This too is res¬ 
ponsible to a very great cxti-it 
for the disequilibrium bctvu'i 
the supply of and demand Hii 
educated woikers. ^Those witii 
the benefit of a college ed'i- 
eation, or even a school edoiv.- 
tion look upon education ;is 
quick means of attaining pi '-: 
leged positions in which no 
manual labour is involved. Thu 
aversion to mantuil labour 
afflicts a large number of \oiiii;i 
people in our country, abd heiiu 
in spreading unemployni;nl. 

On the whole, it is ^erv 
complicated s o c i o-ccom^-' 
problem for which itift-^mtpSssi- 
ble to find a rule-of-thurab solu¬ 
tion. Tackling it successfuil' 
calls for sustained effort inclm!- 
ing manpower planning ami eco¬ 
nomic planning. The govern¬ 
ment is seized of the serious 
situation. In' the second halt 
of the Fourth Five Year 
it has launched schemes for sell- 
employment and crash progr.ujt' 
mes for rural unemployment. |{| 
the fifth plan, the problem 
receive much greater atlentiof- 
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INtlKNATIONAL AFFAHtS {'dohiit.lrom pate^ 


yi pel sons (with Wali Khan at 
the head) whom the Govern¬ 
ment had been planning to get 
killed. The PPP men, however, 
charged Wali Khan with hav¬ 
ing threatened to shoot both 
Pirzada and Bhutto. 

After attempts to bring the 
Opposition back to the Assemb¬ 
ly had failed, Bhutto announced 
that in case they did not return, 
the PPP alone would proceed 
to give a constitution to the 
country. Wali Khan’s rejoinder 
to that was that such a consti¬ 
tution would not have the ap¬ 
proval of two of the four pro¬ 
vinces of Pakistan, viz., N.W.F.P. 
and Baluchistan where NAP- 
led coalition governments were 
in power. 

Towards the end of January, 
talks were again held between 
the Opposition leaders and Mr. 
Bhutto. On February 1, the 
Opposition parties announced 
that they were ending boycott 
of the Assembly and would par¬ 
ticipate in the task of constitu¬ 
tion-making but would again 
withhold co-operation if cons¬ 
tructive ahd useful proposals 
made by them were rejected. 
According to Mr. Wali Khan 
one of the issues on which 
“minor adjustments” were need¬ 
ed was the quantum of autono¬ 
my to be allowed to the provin¬ 
ces. 

Elections in Bangladesh 

According to the new con- 
stitutioji adopted by Bangladesh 
on December 16.1972, the coun¬ 
try was to go to the polls for the 
first general elections in its his¬ 
tory on March 7. By the end 
of January, arrangements to 
hold the elections had been 
completed. It was leaml that 
in the final electoral rolls, there 
''^ere 35,223,000 voters—^an in¬ 
crease of 40 lakhs over the 1970 
figure. A total of 15,878 pol¬ 
ling centres was to be set up in 
the country. 


The Awami League, led by 
Sheikh Mujibur-Rehman is con¬ 
testing all the 300 seats with the 
promise of establishing a socia¬ 
listic society in which everyone 
is assured of basic amenities. It 
is being opposed by a 7-party 


electoral alliance led by Abdul 
Hamid Bhashani, The alliance 
has a 15-point programme which 
includes annulment of the treaty 
of friendship with India and 
scrapping of “all the secret pacts 
with all foreign powers.” 


Cuirent General Knowledge (Contd. from page 432) 


Prostaglandins; has been 
described as a new miracle drug 
which, It is claimed, may herald 
a new era in medicine, relieving 
anything from a stuffy nose to 
high blood pressure. The drug 
is extracted from cent percent 
pure ingredients and among the 
many claims made for it are that 
it can terminate pregnancies, 
speed up delivery, control 
asthma, arthritis and gastric 
ulcers. But according to the 
British Medical Journal, the 
drug is still undergoing trials and 
it may be several years before 
it becomes available at drug 
stores. 

Pygmalion Point Lighthouse: 
is the sixth light-house which 
India has erected and commis¬ 
sioned in the Great Nicobar is¬ 
lands. The tower and optical 
equipment of the light house 
have been imported from 


France. The tower is made of 
cast ijon and is circular in 
shape. It has a light 
with effective intensity of 1-5 
lakh candles so that it is visible 
from .34 km. The lighthouse 
which was commissioned by 
Vice-President G.S. Pathak on 
January 17 has ctist Rs. 44 
lakhs. Pygmalion Point where 
it has been put up is nearly 125 
km. from the Indonesian island 
of Sumatra. 

Scitdo: is an Italian word 
meaning “shield”. In January 
1973, the Italian Parliament was 
cojisidcring a proposal to intro¬ 
duce a new monetary unit named 
Scuda equal to b'KX) lira, the 
monetary unit ihen in use in the 
country. For a long tiine, the 
lira had been tlie lowest mone¬ 
tary unit in use in the ECM 
countries, and it had been 
slipping dov/u fast. 


Towards New Education (Comd. from page 43S) 


in schools and universities for a 
new breeze, goingbackanclforth. 
This is necessary because, as the 
report says, what is needed is not 
just equal treatment for every¬ 
body but provision for each in¬ 
dividual of a suitable education 
at a suitable place for his parti¬ 
cular needs in the context of his 
social environments. What is 
needed is not extension of edu¬ 
cation as our universities do but 
integration of knowledge ac¬ 
quired right from childhood up 
to adult age. Integrated ap¬ 
proach to knowledge necessita¬ 
tes a greater degree of flexibi¬ 


lity in the choice of curricula. 
With the explosion of know¬ 
ledge, retention of water-tight 
compartments of subjects is not 
only unnecessary but positively 
harmful. The techniques to be 
evolved for future education 
should be self-educative, putting 
emphasis on “thinking” rather 
than on “mcmorisijtg”. The 
new kind of educational system 
should also pave the way for the 
total abolition of the corrupt 
examination system nursed and 
nourished by vested interests in 
the educational field. 

{Cot4rfesy: 
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(SroBp Dfacwrioa 


India’s Crisis is Mainly Moral—Not Economic 

In^ ts admittedly passing through an economic crisis. But it will be useful 
to examine to what extent that crisis has been brought on by a lack of social 
discipline and erosion of public morality. This is the subject on which parti- 
cipanis in the discussion reproduced below have to express their views. Their 
performance will be judged by the relevance of what they say to the proposi¬ 
tion before them, by the way they refute the arguments put forward by the 
opposing side and by the manner in which they put across their own points 
of view. 


No. 1: Friendil Hie pro* 
pottticn put before us casts a 
serious Section on our na¬ 
tional character. How I wish 
it had been possible for me to 
refute the statement but un¬ 
fortunately I cannot do that be¬ 
cause what it says is a bitter 
truth. We have had political 
freedom for more than a quarter 
of a century now. But are we 
really a free people even to-day? 
It is acknowledged on all hands 
that we cannot be called free 
in the real sense of the term un¬ 
less we have also achieved eco¬ 
nomic freedom. Therefore our 
leaders set before the nation the 
goal of building a socialistic 
pattern of society in which there 
would be no place for the privi- 
l^es of wealth. How far have 
we been able to go forward in 
that direction. The answer is 
obvious. With our representa¬ 
tives spending on an average a 
sum of Rs. S lakhs to contest a 
Lok Sabha seat, India has evolv¬ 
ed into a rich man’s democracy. 
We may well ask ourselves how 
this has come about, and as we 
deliberate on that, we shall be 
inevitably led to the conclusion 
that the root cause lies in a cri¬ 
sis of character on a national 
scale. We are complaining of 
growing unemployment when 
we should be feeling worried 
really about the increasing aver¬ 
sion to honest, hard labour 
am«ig our youngmen. We re¬ 
gret &e rising prices whereas 
what is to be really bemoaned is 


our anxiety to ape the affluent 
societies of the west and the 
race to get rich quick, parti¬ 
cularly in evidence in our big 
cities. It is common knowledge 
that a mibstantial part of the 
country’s hard-earned resources 
earmarked for development is 
diverted to other uses so that the 
full benefit never reaches the 
masses. Corruption h a s be¬ 
come a way of life and what an 
official can make on the side 
matters much more than the 
salary he gets. Even those in 
authority admit that there are 
people in this country rolling 
in black money and running a 
virtually parallel economy, yet 
nobody seems to be able to do 
anything about it. For a long 
time we have been hearing about 
legislation to impose ceilings on 
urban property and farm-lands, 
to provide deterrent punishment 
for economic offences, to make 
tax-evasion unprofitable, b u t 
such legislation will probably 
be brought forward only when 
those likely to be affected have 
taken evasive action—thgy have 
been warned sufficiently in ad- 
vajtce. In fact sometimes I 
wonder whether we are at all 
serious, about building a socia¬ 
listic pattern of society. Instead 
of that the ideal we have set be¬ 
fore ou^telvcs appears to be 
“Each one for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost,” and I 
daresay more than anything 
else it is t^t which is at the root 
of most of the economic diffi¬ 


culties we have been facingever 
since India won political free¬ 
dom. I feel sure therefore that 
however distasteful it may ap¬ 
pear to be, we shall have to en¬ 
dorse the proposition before us. 

No. 2: In this country there 
is a certain class of people who 
have taken it upon themselves 
to come up with alibis for ad¬ 
ministrative failures in such a 
manner that the blame is laid 
wholly at the door of the people. 
They are the do-gooders who 
adopt a high moral tone in their 
utterances. I beg to be excus¬ 
ed but I think Mr. No'. 1 belongs 
to that category. He would 
have us believe that the prices 
are rising entirely due to the 
rapacity of the trader and the 
government is quite innocent in 
the matter. He tells us that oar 
youngmen remain unemployed 
because they do not vvant to 
work and not because we have 
no system of manpower plan¬ 
ning in this country. If we are 
to accept his thesis in its entire¬ 
ty, we must agree that tlic 
agonisingly slow pace of India’s 
economic progress can be blam¬ 
ed wholly on corrupt officials 
and traders. This obviously 
amounts to an over-simptifica' 
tion which is always misleading. 
We have to admit that we are 
not paragons of patriotic virtue 
but to blame the economic cri¬ 
sis entirely or even mainly on 
our lack of social discipline i$ 
a little too much. Basicallyi 
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what we are suffering from is 
a failure of the economic policies 
evolved by the Government, 
lliese policies are neither con¬ 
ducive to the growth of free 
enterprise nor to the evolution 
of a socialistic pattern of society. 
Our armchair socialists arc out 
to grab the commanding heights 
of the economy, not because 
they want to save the 
common man from exploitation 
but because they wish to have 
more patromigc in their hands 
to distribute so that they may 
be able to tighten their grip on 
the levers of power. That is 
why they arc not worried over¬ 
much about the whopping losses 
incurred by the public sector 
undertakings year after year 
and their generally poor stand¬ 
ards of performance. The gal¬ 
loping inflation that wc are 
witnessing is almost entirely due 
to the Government’s preference 
for deficit financing over ex¬ 
ploring new avenues for raising 
ithe much-needed resources. It 
is wary of taxing the farmer for 
jfeiir of losing political support 
lin the countryside. Ir is no 
1 use trying to blame the people. 
The cconon\ic crisis in the midst 
of which the country finds it¬ 
self is mainly a creation of 
wrong economic policies fol¬ 
lowed by New Delhi. It is 
therefore entirely wrong to say 
that the crisis wc are facing is 
moral and not economic. 

No. 3: The views put for- 
Iward by Mr, No. 2 arc very in- 
Itcresting indeed. But I am 
jafraid he has gone off at a t-an- 
gent. Instead of trying to de¬ 
monstrate the true nature and 
character of the crisis we are 
facing, he has gone ahead look- 
>\g for scapegoats and come up 
vith the rather surprising con¬ 
clusion that it is the government 
»nd not the people who arc to 
oliime for the crisis. Well! I 
not sure whether in a demo¬ 
cracy we can distinguish between 
he people and the government 
this manner. As everyone 
aows, in such a system the 
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government {s representative of 
the people and the latter get the 
government they deserve. If 
the people are corrupt, the 
government cannot be otherwise, 
and vice versa. It is absurd 
to suggest that the people are 
blameless while the government 
is corrupt. Mr. No. 2 in fact 
refuted himself when he said 
that nationalisation is resorted 
to for patronage-peddling rather 
than for the common good. 
That too is a symptom of the 
moral malaise which afilicts this 
nation. If the government is 
afraid of doing the right thing 
for fear of losing political sup¬ 
port that too is nothing but a 
moral failing. If there is a gap 
between our words and our 
deeds that also betokens a lack 
of integrity and sincerity. In 
my opinion that is the root 
cause of not only the economic, 
but also the social, politicaland 
all other crises that wc come to 
face from time to time. We 
swear by eradication of un- 
touchability but its practice con¬ 
tinues, We talk of simple liv¬ 
ing but pine for comforts and 
luxuries. The worst example 
in that respect is provided by 
our ministers, and it is from 
there that the contagion of cor¬ 
ruption spreads, bedevilling the 
country’s progress in all direc¬ 
tions. I would not say our 
policy-makers make no mis¬ 
takes. They too contribute 
their share to precipitating the 
confusion. But they arc harm¬ 
less as compared to the hordes 
of black-marketeers, tax-eva¬ 
ders, conupt oflicials and poli¬ 
ticians wc have got in this coun¬ 
try. The constant battle bet- 
W^n good intentions and ig¬ 
noble deeds is taking its toll and 
India which, with its glorious 
spiritual heritage, should have 
been a beaconlight to the world, 
is fast becoming a carbon copy 
of the degenerate affluent socie¬ 
ties. There is little hope of 
the situation being remedied un¬ 
less wc realise that more than 
anything else, what we arc suf- 
foing from is a moral crisis. 1 


therefore support the proposi¬ 
tion before us. 

No, 4: From what the sup¬ 
porters of the proposition have 
had to say it would appear that 
we are a nation of the worst de¬ 
generates on earth. Well! I 
don’t believe that. Corruption 
is not a problem in India alone. 
It i.s common to ail countries 
in South East Asia where family 
ties are .stronger than anywhere 
else in the world. Rising prices 
is not something that is happen¬ 
ing in India alone. It is a 
global phenomenon. Similarly 
unemployment is on the increase 
everywhere. It is not India 
alone which is in the grip of an 
economic crisis. The whole 
\vorld is passing through a pe¬ 
riod of economic uncertainty 
and ijistability as evidenced by 
tlic recurring currency crises. 
And the causes are basically 
economic, though the effects 
arc considerably heightened by 
lack of social discipline. It is 
a fact that the population of the 
country is increasing faster than 
our planners can draw up plans 
to provide for it. That is why 
we see supplies failing snort of 
demand not only in food and 
other consumer goods but also 
in such essentials as power, 
housing, transport. These 
shortages naturally demoralise 
people and have the effect of 
coarscnifig their moral fabric. 
In an era of plenty for every- 
bcd\’, there will be no incentive 
for corsuption. It is for the 
economists to work out how 
that era of plenty can be harald- 
ed. It is for them to resolve the 
crisis before the country. I 
agree that social discipline is also 
necessary but I am sure all pre¬ 
sent will agree that that alone 
cannot resolve the crisis. For that 
purpcic we sliall have to resort 
to development planning. Those 
who sec little evidence of pro¬ 
gress over the last twenty-five 
years are being unduly pessimis¬ 
tic. Twenty-five years is but 
a small period in the history of a 
iContd. on page 446) 
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Before the Interview Board 


Scientist as Administrator 


Administration in this country has too long been the preserve of the 
generalist, versed in the humanities. It is time that science marched into the 
citadels of power and re-orientated that power from political ends to worthwhile 
md beneficent ends...to shape the pattern and techniques for the solution of 
human problems. 


[The bespectacled youngman 
whom we see coming in is wear¬ 
ing a well-tailored blue woollen 
suit with matching necktie. He 
has a normal, heedthy build, mid¬ 
dling stature and a steady, athle¬ 
tic gait. From his looks he ap¬ 
pears to be an intelligent person, 
md the buttonhole on the lapel 
of his coat indicates a cheerful 
disposition, though just at the 
moment he appears to be a little 
worried. He is looking steadily 
in the direction of the Chairman. 
As he comes near, he greets Mem¬ 
bers of the Board, raising his 
right hmd in salutation], 

Candidate : (a little unsure 
of himself) Good morning, Sir. 

Chairman : (with a benign 
smile) Good morning, Mr. 
Satyanarayana. (exteMing a 
hand) How do you do? 

Candidate : (is rather tedeen 
aback but tlKn grasping the 
lumd) How do you do Sir? 

Chairman : I hope you did 
not have to wait long! 

Candidate : (looking posi¬ 
tive I y disconcerted) No Sir. 
Thank you all the same, (shifts 
his feet) 

Chairman : Why are you 

standing ?.Oh ! How 

thoughtless of me. (motioning 
him towards a chair). Sit down. 

Candidate : (looks a little 
relieved and occupies the chair) 
Thank you Sir. 

CtMiiman : (looking at the 
papers before him) So you have 
a post-graduate degree in bio* 
logy. 


Candidate : (adjusting his 
necktie) Yes Sir. 

Another Member : Why did 
you take up the study of biology? 

Candidate: (a little surprised 
but keeps his poise) I took it up 
because 1 felt interested in the 
subject. 

Member ; Does your pre¬ 
ference for biology have any¬ 
thing to do with your wearing a 
buttonhole? 

(laughter. The cmdidate looks 
puzzled) 

Candidate : ( hesitatingly) 

Weil I not really, Sir. 

Member : (with a searching 
look) Don’t you think it makes 
you look a little dandyish ? 

C a n d idate ; (somewhat 
shocked) I never thought of 
that. Actually a friend pinned 
it on this morning. 

Member : (with a twinkle in 
his eyes) I daresay it was your 
girl-friend. 

(Members smile) 

Candidate ; (face colour¬ 
ing a little) No Sir. It was an 
old classmate. He gave it to 
me for good luck. 

Member : Do you believe 
in good luck ? 

Ca^idate : (again a little 
ensure of himself) Yes Sir. 

Mendier : (shaking the 
head) And yet you would call 
your^lf a man of science? 

Candidate : (on the defen¬ 
sive) Excuse me. Sir. I have 
no such pretensions. 1 was 


only a student of biology. 

Another Member : It is an 
interesting branch of knowledge. 
Isn’t it ? 

Candidate : (feeling reas¬ 
sured) Yes Sir. It is quite an 
interesting subject. 

Member : Which particu¬ 
lar aspect of it attracted you 
most ? 

Candidate : I was particu¬ 
larly fascinated by the study of 
genetics. 

Member: What is gene¬ 
tics ? 

Candidate : (puckering his 
brow) We may say it is the 
scientific study of heredity. 

Member : Could you say 
how genetics can be employed in 
the service of man? 

Candidate : (getting enthus¬ 
ed) The possibilities are limit¬ 
less, Sir. For example, it is 
now possible to choose the 
qualities with which we want a 
child to be endowed from birth.!! 
With the help of genetics we can)' 
raise a race of supermen. 

Memb^ : '(with a sneer) 
And also sub-humans ? 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. That 
too is possible. 

Member : Do you think 
that is an advantage ? 

Candidate : It certainly 
means progress. 

Member : Well I I don’t 
think so. Why should we want 
to raise a race of supermen? 

Candidate t (trying to think) 




fbejf jpetha)^ to 

make this world a better place 
to live in. 

Membor; How can we say 
what they will do? But they wiU 
certainly rob the world of much 
of its charm? Don’t you thiiUc 
so ? 

Candidate : {looking con¬ 
fused) 1 am afraid I don’t fol¬ 
low Sir. 

Member : {looking exaspe¬ 
rated) Why man? Don’t you 
know the world is a charming 
place only because no two hu¬ 
man beings are exactly alike. 

It would be blasphemous to in- 
t e r f e r e with the Almighty’s 
scheme of things. 

Candidate : {after a pause) 
Perhaps you arc right, Sir. 

(a brief pause) 

Another Member : Well, 
Mr. Satyanarayana! Don’t you 
think your real place is in a 
laboratory rather than behind 
an executive desk ? 

Candidate : {apologetically) 
Excuse me Sir. But 1 don’t 
think so. 

Member : {looking surpris¬ 
ed) How do you say that? 
Won’t your scientific training be 
wasted in an administrative job? 

Candidate : On the other 
hand I think Sir it will enable 
me to do a better job? 

Member: How do you look 
at it? What in your opinion 
does the job involve? 

Candidate : {after a pause) 
It involves administering the 
laws and implementing the poli¬ 
cies which the government 
frames. 

Member ; Yes. That is 
why it is known as the steel- 
frame. Have you heard of that? 

Candidate : Yes, Sir. But 
it might have been a steel-frame 
in the British days when its main 
job was to keep the people in 
their place. 

Memba*: In w h a t way 
have things changed siime? 


Candyaie : At tliai’ time 
we had a, kw-«nd-order govern¬ 
ment, whereas now we have a 
welfare state. 

Member: But what dif¬ 
ference does that make as far as 
the administrator is concerned? 

Candhiate: {surprised in 
his turn) Why Sir? It makes 
all the difference. 

Member : {sarcastically) 
We can’t accept that simply be¬ 
cause you say so. You must 
explain yourself. 

Candidate : {hesitantly) In 
my opinion. Sir, the administra¬ 
tor to-day is much more than a 
watchdog of the stability of the 
administration. In a welfare 
state he has to fill a vital role. 

Member: {encouragingly) 
Yes, go on. What is that role? 

Candidate ; More than 
ever before, he has now to assist 
in policy-making and help in the 
social and economic evolution 
of a new pattern of society. 

Member: And how can 
the scientist help in that direc¬ 
tion ? 

Candidate : A scientist will 
be in a position to display a 
greater comprehension of the 
technieal facets of the country’s 
problems and can therel^ore 
prove to be a more dynamic 
agent of social change. 

Member: {pulling a long 
face) That is what all of them 
say. But somehow I still think 
scientists fit better into labora¬ 
tories. 

Candidate : {in a flat voice) 
That is one point of view. Sir. 

Member : {ironically) And 
what is the other point of view 
you are thinking of? 

C^idate: 1 beg to be 
excused. Sir. But there is a 
popular saying “A scientist in 
Government is worth two in the 
laboratory.” 

Member : {sharply) Who 
said that? The great Mr. Sat¬ 
yanarayana? 


{laughter all romd. fhe c0t- 
didate also pins) 

Candidate: {humbly) No 
Sir. Not me, and I do not real¬ 
ly know who said that. But 1 
remember our Prime Minister 
quoted it at the Indian Institute 
of Technology in Delhi three or 
four years ago. 

Another Member: Well, 
Mr. Satyanarayana. What did 
you complete your M.Sc.? 

Candidate : 1 did it in 1971. 

Member : And what have 
you been doing since? 

Candidate : Sending off 
numberless applications with 
stamped, self-addressed enve¬ 
lopes. 

{laughter) 

Member : Did you get no 
replies? 

Candidate: Very rarely, 
and then those prospects too 
fizzled out. 

Member : What else were 
you doing? 

Candidate : Reading and 
listening to what our politicians 
have to say? 

Member : But that could 
hardly take the whole of your 
time? 

Candidate: {with a sigh) 
They have such a lot to say. 

{loud laughter) 

Another Member; With 
your qualifications, couldn’t 
you find any work to do? 

Candidate : As a matter of 
fact there was lot of work vdtich 
1 could do. 

Member : {surprised) Thai 
what stood in your way? 

Candidate : My qualifica¬ 
tions, Sir. 

{laughter) 

AnoAer Member: Do you 
mean to say you could engage in 
manual labour if you had no 
educational qualifications? 

Candidate : {with a strati 
face) 1 could have done eyck 
better. 



M«iril)er : tn whai way^ 

Candidate : (almost solilo¬ 
quising) I might have joined 
politics. 

(loud laughter} 

Member : (laughing) Yes. 
You don’t need any educational 
qualifications to enter that pro¬ 
fession. But you would surely 
have needed certain qualities. 

Candidate : That only goes 
to show those qualities are more 
important than qualifications. 

Chairman : It is a very in¬ 
teresting talk we have had, Mr. 
Satyanarayana. 

Candidate : Thank you, Sir. 

Chairman : Thank you. 
You niay go now. 

Candidate : (rising in his 
seat) Good bye, Sir. 

(exit) 

Critical Assessment 

Immediately Mr. Satyanarayana 
comes in he finds himself facing a 
tricky situation. He is beiim effu¬ 
sively greeted but not being offered a 
seat. He does not, however, lose 
poise over this and is very soon out 
of the difficulty. It is natural that 
any unusual feature in the candidate’s 
beuing or apparel should be the first 
to attract the interviewers’ attention. 
Here it is the buttonhole which the 
candidate is sporting. Members of 
the Board turn it to good advantage 
to explore Mr. Satyanarayana’s men¬ 
tal make-up in general. 

Tl« talk then turns to the candi¬ 
date’s special subject of stu(^. What 
the Members are trying to find out is 
whether the candidate has any idea 
of the soda! responsibilities of science. 
He reveals an open mind on the su^ 
je^ which shows that he is amenable 
to suggestion—a plus point. From 
there it veers round to the role which 
a scientist can play as an administra¬ 
tor. Another candidate in Mr. Satya¬ 
narayana’s place mifi^t have said that 
since he could find nothing else to do,, 
he had decided to try his luck for an 
administrative job. That would have 
betokened a negative firame of mind. 
But Mr. Satyanarayana has obvious¬ 
ly come well-prepared and Members 
are petfiictly satisfied that he knows 
what he is talking about. 

The discussimi on the role a scien¬ 
tist can play as an administrator 
im imo heavy weather sevoal times 

m 


but the candidate comm mit oeditah- end is htff on^,ex<^hb but welcofl^. 
ly. Therefore, the tendd&y towards A creditable performance .on t^ 
a little ligbtlmuledness tbmuds the wholel 


India’s Crisis is Mainly Moral—Not Economic 

(Contd.from page 443) 


nation. We must take a ba¬ 
lanced view of things. Self¬ 
denigration and breast-beating 
can do us no good. We are no 
better and no worse than any 
other country. India is very 
much a part of this world. The 
crisis which the world is faciixg 
and which India is facing is 
basically economic, and cannot 
be wished away by the most 
eloquent preacher of public 
morality. 

No, 5: My friend, Mr. No. 
4 is right when he says that no 
preacher of public morality can 
wish away the crisis before India 
today. But I daresay that there 
can be little hope of resolving 
the crisis unless we strive for 
and achieve a greater degree of 
social discipline than we seem to 
possess. Revolutions are bom 
in the hearts and minds of the 
people. The egalitarian so¬ 
ciety which our leaders say they 
have been trying to establish 
will remain a dream unless we 
can wean the people from the 
compulsions of an acquisitive 
society to which they seem to 
have succumbed. It is a dep¬ 
lorable fact that instead of 
limiting our needs as Mahatma 
Gandhi asked us to do, we have 
adopted material acquisition as 
the yardstick of success in life. 
Take the present food-shortage. 
Only the other day the Prime 
Minister had occasion to observe 
that there is no real scarcity of 
food-grains in the country, and 
that the shortage was man¬ 
made. A.^ long as there are 
among us people who hnve no 
scruples about holdiim the whole 
of society ft# ransom for personal 
gain, there can be little hope of 
any improvement in our lot. 
Howevo* capable our teaider- 
ship imy be in the ^pl^e of 
economic develc^ment, can¬ 


not devise a plan which may 
obviate the necessity of every¬ 
one putting in honest, hard 
labour if the country is to make 
progress. The first necessary 
pre-condition for overcoming 
whatever difficulties we may be 
experiencing is that we should 
overcome our own weakness^ 
like greed and selfishness and 
try to cultivate community-con¬ 
sciousness. The battle for eco¬ 
nomic freedom is primarily a 
battle against ourselves. The 
crisis can be resolved only if we 
have the courage to rise above 
petty selfish considerations. In 
that sense, I am inclined to agree 
with the proposition before us 
that the crisis before us is more 
moral than economic. 

Summing Up 

Yes: We have failed in building a 
socialistic pattern of society be¬ 
cause we are suffering from a 
crisis of character on a national 
scale. Corruption has become a 
way of life and selfishness is per¬ 
vasive. That blocks the way to 
economic freedom. 

No: Why blame the people for the 
failures of the government? The 
crisis we are facing is basically due 
to the failure of the economic po¬ 
licies of the government. The 
Government does not have the 
courage to follow realistic poli¬ 
cies. 

Yes: In a democracy wc cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between the Govenuiient 
and the ptople. The dichotomy 
between woras and deeds whi^ 
we see everywhere is taking its toU 
and pMcipitating not only econo¬ 
mic but also social and political 
crises. 

No: We are not the worst degene¬ 
rates. In fact we are as good or as 
bad as the others. Tbe root of 
our difficulties Iks in population 
explosion. Social. discipUne is 
necessary but that alone, wtiioot 
sound economic policies, cannot 
help resolve the crisis. 

Yea: The crisis before the country 
cannot be solved unless we team 
to limit oor needs as Oaodhyi 
told vs to do. And there is oa 

aeape tom honest, hard laboor; - 

* 

The Con^i^ . 



Expected Easay 


Wanted: A National Policy in Education 

(Asstts. Grade 1972) 


Theire is a fennent in the edu¬ 
cational sphere in India today. 
As unemployment among the 
educated increases, realisation 
is dawning that education has 
failed to kera pace with the 
changing needs of the country 
and its people. The impression 
is further strengthened when we 
have a look at what is going on 
in our educational institutions 
and universities. The atmos¬ 
phere there is vitiated by power 
politics in which students and 
teachers indulge alike. Indis¬ 
cipline and unrest among stu¬ 
dents have become endemic. 
The spirit of violence is very 
much abroad at examination 
time. Academic standards are 
deteriorating fast. 

It is not difficult to identify 
the factoiis which have contri¬ 
buted to bringing about this 
situation. For one thing, the 
educational organization we 
have in India even today is 
largely a legacy of the Brltidi 
raj when education was looked 
upon as something meant for 
the classes rather than for the 
common people. The foreigners 
used education as a means of 
bringing into existence a wester¬ 
nised elite which could help 
them rule the country. With 
rare exceptions, the latter were 
attracted to education, less for 
the love of learning and more 
for the promise it htdd out of 
access to privilege an(y>osition 
and a life of ease, lliey left 
the portals of their alma maters 
enamoured of western thou^t 
and culture but largely ignorant 
of their own rich cultural heri¬ 
tage. The result was that they 
Were alienated from the corn- 
won |K«^le of the country and 


looked upon themselves as a 
class apart. 

The position is hardly any 
different today. What drives 
the average student of today to 
college is primarily the attrac¬ 
tion of a degree which, rightly 
or wrongly, is looked upon as a 
passport to a white-collar job 
in a city. It is therefore hardly 
surpriring if he feels more in¬ 
terested in passing the examina¬ 
tion anyhow rather than being 
bothered about the quality of 
the education he receives. The 
latter is at best a matter of se¬ 
condary importance for him and 
there are teachers who de¬ 
liberately encourage that sort of 
attitude. 

Of late, a national debate 
has started on how to make 
education more purposeful and 
productive. The controversy is 
throwing up a large number of 
well-considered and useful sug¬ 
gestions. But as a matter of 
fact we have never lacked for 
suggestions. Within the last 
quarter of a century, three Com¬ 
missions headed by cmiuent 
educationists have explored 
ways of improving the set-up 
and forwarded their conclusions 
to the Government. There was 
the University Education Com¬ 
mission headed by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan in 1948. Then 
there was the Mudaliar Com¬ 
mission on Secondary Educa¬ 
tion in 1952. And hnaily there 
was the Education Commission 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
D.S.Kothariinl964. All these 
Commissions made useful sug¬ 
gestions. But when it came to 
implementation, very little was 
accompli^ed. Hie usual w- 
pl^tion for not going ahead 


was lack of resources. But an 
e q u a lly formidable obstacle 
was a lack of will to disturb ftte 
established order in the face of 
opposition from those who had 
come to acqiure a vested interest 
in the meaningless ritual whidi 
had been going by the name of 
education in tffis country. 

In any case the attempts 
made so far to give a new orien¬ 
tation to the system of educa¬ 
tional organisation in the coun¬ 
try have at best been superficial 
and half-hearted. If there has 
been any planned development 
in the educational sphere, it has 
been quantitative rather thmi 
qualitatiw. Betweoi 1857 and 
1947 only 19 universities were 
opened in India. The number 
has since gone up by more than 
four times. Simultaneously the 
number of studoits has also 
been increasing at the rate of 
nearly 13 percent per annum. 
This unprecedented expanrion 
has unfortunately been accom¬ 
panied with a deplorable deterio- 
ration in quality. 

There can be no two opi¬ 
nions about the need for a rede¬ 
fining of the concept and aims 
of education. The need is all 
the more pressing in the case of 
an undcr-dcvclo^ and pover¬ 
ty-stricken country like India 
which can scarcely afford to 
waste its meagre resources. The 
case for a reappraisal of the 
system of education was re¬ 
inforced recently by a Special 
Commission appointed by 
UNESCO. Reporting on the 
international educational scene, 
the Commission appealed to all 
nations to re-examine tiicir edu¬ 
cational systems and to e\^iluate‘ 
them in relation to the contritNi^ 
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I IbQr mn audd^ to tbetr 

utfOiial goals. 

India has set before itself 
the goal of establishing a socia¬ 
listic pattern of society. But we 
have not been able to establish 
a link between educational or¬ 
ganisation and national goals. 
All that we have been doing 
by way of reorientating the sys¬ 
tem is to expand the existing 
faciiit'es. Tt has taken us the 
best part of twenty-five years to 
realise that the system we in¬ 
herited from the British was not 
suited to our changed require- 
nients and had in fact been work¬ 
ing to take us away from the 
direction in which we wanted 
to proceed. As was the case m 
the British times, today also the 
educated class in the country 
remains alienated from the peo¬ 
ple and allergic to industrious 
pursuits. It refuses to work 
except in an urban setting. 
There is therefore a vast gap bet¬ 
ween it and the rest of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Thus, instead of contribut¬ 
ing to the evolution of an egali¬ 
tarian social order, education as 
organized in India so far has 
Krved to create two distinct 
classes of people. “He who 
reads and writes governs; he 
who neither reads nor writes 
must do manual labour and 
obey.” This attitude has, how¬ 
ever, been causing no end of 
trouble because the new politi¬ 
cal consciousness rejects all pri¬ 
vileges—the privilege of wedth 
as well as the privilege of educa¬ 
tion, unless these arc pressed 
Into the service of the people. 
Those with the benefit of educa¬ 
tion have an important role to 
play in the building of a socia¬ 
listic pattern of society. The 
intellectuals must integrate them¬ 
selves thoroughly with the peo¬ 
ple and not stop short at im¬ 
parting book knowledge. Tlwy 
have to help bring the whole of 
Indian society to the technologi¬ 
cal age wi^out exploitation. 
They must get rid of their men- 

slavery of the West and stop 
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lookiag tel It as the o&ly iouioe 
of new ideas and latest know¬ 
ledge. They will have to help 
their countrymen build their 
own fund of knowledge and 
brain-power without which they 
cannot be free in the real sense. 
It is only when our intellectuals 
stop running after privileges and 
comforts and learn to find satis¬ 
faction in serving the people 
that education can be forged 
into the most powerful instru¬ 
ment for speeding up the pro¬ 
gramme of bani^lng poverty, 
disease and ignorance from the 
country and ensuring to the 
masses the minimum conditions 
of civilized existence. 

From the foregoing we 
should be able to identify the 
main failings from which our 
system of education s u If e r s. 
First of all we have to rid it of 
that pervasive elitism which has 
created a gulf between the intel¬ 
ligentsia and the people, and 
thus worked to block our pro¬ 
gress towards evolving into an 
egalitarian society. Secondly 
we shall have to restructure the 
curricula and reallocate the faci¬ 
lities so that instead of produc¬ 
ing armies of unemployable 
literates, our system of education 
serves to produce men and wo¬ 
men who can think for them¬ 
selves and make a real contri¬ 
bution to the nation’s prosperity 
and well-being. Thirdly we 
have to make sure that the whole 
thing IS reorganised in such a 
manner that year after year it 
can go on providing the country 
with the required number of 
skilled hands needed in the ex¬ 
pansion of the country’s indus¬ 
tries, trades, professions and 
social services. Another as¬ 
pect which would call for close 
attention from our policy- 
makers is reducing the costs and 
eliminating other factors which 
make for inequality of oppor¬ 
tunities in education. 

We have been busy trying 
experiments for too long. On 
the whole our approach to edu¬ 
cational reform has been piece¬ 


meal uid it has served <mty |o 
make the confhsion worse-con¬ 
founded. The leadership is not, 
however, oblivious to the dan¬ 
gers inherent in the situation. 
Another attempt is going to be 
made during the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan to make education fit into 
the nation’s blueprint for pro¬ 
gress. The Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion has formulated a Rs. 3200- 
crore plan to be implemented 
during the coming five years “to 
relate education to the life and 
needs of the nation and its as¬ 
pirations, to create a scientific 
temper, to build a truly secular, 
democratic and socialist society 
and to inculcate in our youth 
values leading not only to the 
full development of the indivi¬ 
dual’s personality but also to 
changing the quality of life for 
him.” 

The aims have been defined, 
stated and restated again and 
again. But it is hardly possible 
to achieve them unless we take 
up in all earnestness the task of 
evolving a new, bold dynamic 
and result-oriented national 
policy in education. In draw¬ 
ing up such a policy, we can not 
only profit from our own past 
mistakes but also from tbe ex¬ 
perience of other countries, par¬ 
ticularly those who face prob¬ 
lems similar to the ones against 
which we have lo contend. 
Keeping the needs of the coun¬ 
try and its people in view, we 
must have the courage to work 
our way backward from that 
point and break out of the fami¬ 
liar ruts of stereotyped thinking 
and regimentation. Wc have 
to aim at a more democratised 
system of education which has a 
life-long and universal validity 
The new policy has to give a 
final burial to the ‘ivory-tower’ 
approach and view education 
as the force which triggers off 
all processes of economic and 
social development in the coun¬ 
try. 


The Con^Utien Hasw 




Enlarged Common Market and the Super-Powers—How Developed 
Countries Can Help Others—New Governments in South East Asia— 
I.C.R.C.— North-Eastern Council—Commissions of Enquiry Act, 
1952— Apollo- 17— Luna-2 I —HCP—B-52—Y eti—Places—Persons. 


Q. 1. Comment in brief on 
the reaction of the super-powers 
to the emergence of the Enlarged 
Common Market from January 
h 1973. 

Alls. With the admission 
to it of Britain, Ireland and 
Denmark from January 1, 1973, 
the European Common Market 
was further strengthened eco¬ 
nomically as well as politically. 
It became the world’s largest 
trading power and its second 
richest economic organization. 

The emergence of a new po¬ 
tential super-power is looked 
upon differently by the two 
countries which have already at¬ 
tained that position. The Soviet 
Union views the Common Mar¬ 
ket with hostility as a potential 
political and economic rival in 
the w e s t. Economic rivalry 
will equally cast its shadow over 
relations between the enlarged 
E.E.C. and the U.S.A. The 
latter does not particularly relish 
the Community’s idea of carving 
out all over the globe exclusive 
spheres of influence for itself. 
The U.S.A. will also do some 
hard bargaining on mutual con¬ 
cessions in trade and commerce. 
But the Members of the Com¬ 
munity belonging to NATO 
cannot in any case wish away 
their dependence on the U.S.A. 
in the field of defence. They 
are apprehensive of disparities 
^ween the, NATO forces in 
Europe and the strength com¬ 


manded by the Warsaw Pact 
powers. Thus they will have to 
reconcile their desire to achieve 
a distinct European identity with 
their military dependence on the 
USA for some time to come. 

Q. 2. Enumerate in l»rief die 
methods by which developed na¬ 
tions can help the under-devdop- 
ed countries to achieve a 
faster rate of growth with social 
justice. 

Ans. As recommended by 
the international seminar of 
economic journalists organised 
in Delhi in December, 1972, the 
developed countries could adopt 
the following measures to 
achieve the desired aim: 

1. Preferences between in¬ 
dustrialized countries should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

2. Reverse preferences 
should not be used to benefit 
the industrialized countries only. 

3. Greater attention should 
be given for exchange of tariff 
preferences among developing 
countries. 

4. The 1973 round of tariff 
negotiations under the auspices 
of GATT should leave room for 
the greatest possible margins of 
preference for products of deve¬ 
loping countries. 

5. Transfer of resources, 
including both capital and tech¬ 
nology, from the aflluent coun¬ 
tries to those which are less 


affluent is legitimate and neces¬ 
sary to promote global peao& 
and international understanding. 
To speed up this process, inter¬ 
national institutions will have to 
accept increasing responsibility 
for finding resources for deve¬ 
lopment aid and making ffiem 
available on terms devis^ to 
help developing countries reach 
at the earliest a stage of self- 
reliance at adequate levels of 
mass-consumption. 

Q. 3. Write short note 00 the 
outcome of the electimis recmitly 
held in New Zealand. What b 
the sigidficance of Labour gov*, 
emments being installed in office 
both in Canberra and Wellington? 

Ads. In the elections held 
towards the close of November 
1972, New Zealanders gave a 
convincing majority to the La¬ 
bour Party led by former engine- 
driver and trade unionist Nor¬ 
man Kirk who has replaced 
John Marshal! as the Prime. 
Minister of the country. 

In the new House of Repre* 
sentatives, the Labour Pai^ 
holds 56 seats out of 87. The 
new Government has made it 
known that (i) it will confihiut. 
its membership of ANZUS 
defence alliance of Austral^'. 
New Zealand and USA) 
A.S.P.A.C. (Asian and Pac^' 
Council) (n) it will puU bj|i^ 
New Zealand troops 
nam, Singapore and 







(tt) it vtdll phase out its military 
contribution to the South East 
Asia Treaty Organisation but 
continue to co-operate in its 
social and economic program¬ 
mes (/v) it will calmp tighter 
controls on foreign investment 
in New Zealand through a 
Monopolies Commission. 

Political observers have des¬ 
cribed the emergence of Labour 
governments in both Australia 
and New 2^aland almost simul¬ 
taneously as more genuinely re- 
presraiting the aspirations of the 
young nations. It will enable 
them to avoid subservience to 
l^ndon or Washington and to 
rid themselves of the racist bias 
with which they have been 
charged quite often in their in¬ 
ternational dealings. 

Q. 4. Write short notes 
on:— 

(i) I.C.R.C. (ii) North Eas¬ 
tern Council (/fi) Commissions 
of Enquiry Act, 1952 (jv) Apollo- 
17 (v) Luna-21 fvi) L-IOll Tri- 
star (viV) Hexachlorophene (vt/i) 
B-52 (ix) Yeti. 

Ans. (i) I. C. R. C.: The 
initials stand for International 
Committee of the Red Cross. 
The Committee came into the 
news in January 1973 when it 
was found that the Government 
of India had accused it of dis¬ 
torting reports on the conditions 
of Pakistani prisoners of war in 
India. In its reply the Commit¬ 
tee informed the Government of 
India that Pakistan had pub¬ 
lished doctored versions of its 
reports, and quoted them out of 
context. New Delhi had taken 
strong exception to the Commit¬ 
tee’s report dated November 14, 
1972 on a firing incident in the 
POW camp in Allahabad. The 
report contained the remark 
“Two at least if not three seem¬ 
ed to be cases rather of cold¬ 
blooded murder than of self- 
defence”. In reply to the pro¬ 
test lodged by the Government 
of India, the Committee offered 
the excuse that the report ap¬ 
peared to reflect the “personal 
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opinion” of the delegates, and 
that the del^ates should have 
made it clear that what they had 
said was an allegation made by 
the prisoners themselves when 
they had been questioned in 
interviews without witnesses. 

(ii) North Eastern Council: 
is a goveniment-body formed 
under the North-Eastern Coun¬ 
cil Act of 1971. It was inaugu¬ 
rated by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on November 7, 1972. 
The Council consists of represen¬ 
tatives of the States of Assam, 
Meghalaya, Manipur, and Tri¬ 
pura and the Union territories 
of Mizoram and Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh. CNagaland ref u s e d to 
join the Council). The Council 
IS to woik as an advisory body 
m mutters of common interest 
to the States and Territories 
represented on it. It will meet 
periodically at Shillong under 
the Chairmanship of Mr UK 
Nehru, the Governor of all the 
four States and formulate co¬ 
ordinated plans foi the develop¬ 
ment of the region as a whole, 
particularly in the spheres of 
power, flood control, transport 
and communications e t c It 
will also fix priorities for pio- 
jects. select sites for the ap¬ 
proved ones and allocate bene¬ 
fits as well as expenditure to its 
member-units. In addition, the 
Council will review measures 
taken by its constituent Stales 
and Territories for maintenance 
of security and public order and 
make recommendations m re¬ 
gard to further measures neces¬ 
sary to be taken. 

(I'l) Commissions of Inquiry 
Act, 1952: is a law framed by 
Parliament under entry 45 in the 
Concurrent list m the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution of 
India, according to which, for 
"inquiries and statistics for the 
purjMse of any of the matters 
specified in List II (State List) 
and List III (the Concurrent 
List)” either the State Govern¬ 
ment or the Centre can frame 
laws. Under Section 2 of the 
Act, the Centre can set up a 


CommiSsitMi of Inquiry to i9a- 
vestipate ”any matter of definite 
public importance” whether of 
the Centre or of a State. The 
Act has been referred to m the 
context of a recent controversy 
between the Government of 
India and the Government of 
Tanul Nadu in regard to the for¬ 
mer’s competence to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry to look 
into charges of corruption 
brought against members of the 
State cabinet. 

(iv) ApoIlo-17: 7'hc U.S A’s 
last manned mission to the moon 
in this century, Apollo-17 was 
launched on December 7, 1972. 
It had on board astronauts 
Eugene Cerium (Mtssmn Com¬ 
mander)^ Ronald Lvans (Com- 
mand Module Pdot) and Harri¬ 
son Schmitt, a geologist. The 
command module or mother 
ship named Amernti carried 
within It lunar vehicle Challenger 
Also aboard were live Califor¬ 
nian pocket mice about as big 
as unshcllcd peanuts, to help 
scientists measure the effect of 
cosmic ray paitides in space 

Challenger landed only 83 
metres Horn its target, the 
Taurus-Littiow rcgioji of the 
moon on December 11 A lit¬ 
tle later, Cernan and Schmitt 
became the elcvcntli and the 
twelfth men to walk the lunar 
surface. In all, they spent 75 
hours on the moon, out of which 
a little moic than 22 hours were 
spent in extravehicular activity 
They collected chunks of igneous 
rocks and deep soil samples and 
tried to measure the thermal 
properties of the sub-suifucc 
One of their most important dl^- 
covcrics was orange-soil, be¬ 
lieved to have been the result ol 
iron m the lunar soil being rusted 
by water-vapour when the lunai 
seas were flooded by lava three 
billion years ago. The astro¬ 
nauts left on the moon a num¬ 
ber of scientific instruments 
Ceman and Schmitt coU^’ii 
125 kg. of rocks. The l^pon 
was described as the mo|li»jpei- 
fect of the lunar landing ^^ec- 
« 
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bi;g)Uii«d ^9*^ - 

anrathts aoed ^hieers. 

(v) Laiui-21: On January 
8,1973, a month after the U.S.A. 
had launched ApoHo-17. the 
Soviet Union sent aloft another 
of Us unmanned lunar probes. 
The probe, called Lwia-2\ went 
into moon orbit four days later 
and soft-landed m the Sea of 
Serenity, close to a region of 
great scientilic interest. The 
moon-craft was carrying Lmo- 
khod-2, the second Soviet auto¬ 
matic mo«)n-buggy. Under a 
Soviet-French agreement on co¬ 
operation III outer space, Luno- 
Khod-2 was carrying a Frencli 
corner reflector which would be 
used to continue experiments on 
the laser-location of the moon. 
On Janiuiry 16, the moon-buggy 
started sending back television 
pictuies to the earth. It is e.K- 
pected to continue scientilic 
studies of the moon and near- 
lunar space for quite some time 
to come (I unokiiod-1 had re¬ 
mained active tor nearly ten 
months). 

In) I.-I01I Tri-star : is a 
new passengei airlinei develop¬ 
ed by the Lockheed Airciaft 
Corporj.tion of the USA It 

Sparc K\plor.Uion, Acliicvc- 
ments in: The rollowmg is a uom- 
pjidtivc study of AincMicjii and 
Russian achievements in spate 
csploiaiion iipto the end ot 1972. 

L'lUU’ti Soviet 
State'! baton 


Manned flights. 27 IS 

Multi-man 

flights. 21 9 

Moon \itiniiy 

flights 9 Nil 

Moon landing 

flights 6 Nil 

Men on the 

moon- 12 Nil 

Manned hours 

in space. 9,496 4,401 

Men in Space. 59 32 

Space and muon 

walks 30 1 

Rendezvous 

missions; 14 6 

Space-related 

deaths 4 


hitft fiedi describe tu tine 
test wide*bo<Ued transport inane 
in the world, tt has a maxi¬ 
mum seating capacity of 400. 
The price of the plane is hearly 
Rs 13-5 crore. it was brought 
to Delhi in September 1972 for 
being shown to the Indian Air¬ 
lines. 

( 17/) Hexachlorophene: or 
HCP IS on arlti-bacterial drug 
which was widely used m non- 
prescnption and cosmetic pro¬ 
ducts for 30 years. But in 1971, 
some American scientists ac¬ 
cidentally discovered that the 
drug produced brain-damage lu 
rats Toilet preparations con¬ 
taining the drug were being used 
to wash new-born infants. There¬ 
fore the cases of such infants 
were studied and it was found 
that the babies absorbed the 
chemical into their blood¬ 
streams thiougli normal un- 
broken skin, irrespective of 
whether toilet preparations con- 
huiimg HCP were used in liquid 
or pow'der form. It was later 
discovered that a solution con¬ 
taining 3 percent HCP used on 
newborn monkeys induced 
brain-lesions in them. In July 
1972 deaths of 39 infants in 
I'runce were traced to the use of 
baby powder containing 6 per¬ 
cent HCP. In September 1972, 
he.xachloiophenc was banned 
from all non-prcscription drugs 
and cosmetics m the U.S A la 
January 1973 it was reported 
that baby-powder containing 2 
percent of the drug was still 
being used in Indian hospitals. 

(i7//) B-52 ; or Stratojor- 
tress planes of the U.S A have 
been very much in the news m 
the context of U.S. bombing 
of NOrth V letnam These planes 
lirsl flew ill 1954. The maxi¬ 
mum take-off weight of a B-52 
is nearly half a million pounds 
It can fly at a height of 6i),00() 
feet at a maximum speed of 670 
mph. carrying on an average a 
bomb-load of 28 tons It has a 
crew of SIX -two pilots, two 
navigator bombaiditrs, an NCO 
reai-giuiiier aiul an electronics 


Mimtex-mea^uxci opiahafor' .ft» 
ward off nubile attacks and to 
keq) the aircraft safe in its eleo- 
tronic cocoon. The plane had 
initially been built as a carrier 
of nuclear weapons but since 
this role was outdated by Polaria 
missiles, it is being used in non* 
nuclear combat missions. A 
typical bomb-load in a B-52 is 
forty-two 750 pounders in the 
belly, and twenty-four 500- 
pounders slung under the wings. 
IJ.S. B-52’s attacking NorA 
Vietnam operated from bases in 
Guam and in Thailand. 

(i-y) Yeti : or the “abomi¬ 
nable snowman” is believed to 
be a senu-human creature living 
in the Himalayan snows, but 
still unknown to science. CE*: 
plorers have been trying to find 
a live specimen but have not 
been successful so far. On 
January 5, 1973, it was reported 
in Kathmandu that an American 
explorer, Mr. Jeffery McNeely 
had obtained three plaster-casts 
of footprints believed to have 
been made by a yer/. The tracks 
were 22 cm long and 12 cm. 
Wide, With a wide, rounded heel. 
Twelve years earlier, Mr. Eric 
Shipton, a British mountaineer 
had photogiaphed what he 
claimed to be yeti’s footprints. 
The casts made by Mr. McNeely 
resembled those photographs 
Accoiding to him the owner ol 
the tect weighed about 200 lbs. 
and was shorter and stockier 
than a man 

Q. 5. Where are the fal¬ 
lowing and why wore they in file 
news in recent months? 

(i) Chickens Neck («) Bi-. 
dhau Nagar {in) Chepauk (M 
Ghiakot fr) Kurile Islands {vf) 
Port Blair. 

Ans. (i) Chicken’s Neck: 
was an aiea comprising nearly 
120 villages Iving between South ' 
and North Chenab rivers and.’ 
Chandrabhaga in the Bajwati 
tehsil of Sialkot district in Pakic* 
tan. Covering about 112 sq,.' 
km.. It was the largest area to^ 
occupied by Indian forces in 
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Jbnnltt s^tor in t)i6 Indo-Pillo 
ocmffict of 1971. Pakistim had 
named the area as the d^ger 
because it thrust deep into 
'bdian territory like a pointed 
weapon. 

(ii) Bidhan Nagar: was the 
name of the temporary lown- 
^p set up in the Salt Lake m 
Calcutta towards the close of 
December 1972 for the 74th 
annual session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

(j'/i) Chepauk: is the cricket' 
ground in Madras where the 
third test-match between India 
and England was played in Janu¬ 
ary, 1973 in the series played m 
Dumber 1972—February 1973. 

(iv) Ghiakot: is one of the 
post given up by India to 
Pakistan in the Un Sector on the 
line of control in Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

(v) Kurile Islands: is a 
chain of four small islands in 
the Pacific north of Japan. 
After the second world war the 
Soviet Umon came to occupy 
the islands. But for the last 
few years Japan has been claim¬ 
ing them as hers and this has 
blocked the way for the Soviet 
Union and Japan coming closer 
to each other. 

(vi) Port Blair: came into 
the news on January 15, 1973 
when Vice-President G S Pathak 
inaugurated there a deep-water 
wharf work on which had start¬ 
ed in 1968. The port-town is 
the capital of the Andaman 
A Nicobar islands. 

Q. 6. Who are the follow¬ 
ing and in what context did they 
fi^e in the news recently? 

(i) Eugene A. Ceman (u) 
Lester Pearson (/ti) Harry Tru¬ 
man (iv) C. Rajagopalachari (v) 
Saeed JafTrey (r/) Edward Gough 
Whitlam. 

Ans. (i) Eugene A. Ceman: 
was the Commander of the 
Apollo-17 flight, the last US. 
maimed mission to the moon. 
'He is a veteran among space- 

'iA52 


idea, odrtieba^ id tha 
three-day GtSnim^ flight in 
1966. On that occasion, he be¬ 
came the third person in history 
to walk in space and the first to 
live outside an orbiting aircraft 
for a full revolution round the 
earth. He was also in the 
Apollo-10 mission. 

(ii) Lester Pearson: was a 
well-known Canadian states¬ 
man. He started his political 
career as a Foreign Ministry 
official and held diplomatic 
posts in Europe and the USA. 
In 1948, he was elected to the 
Canadian Pailianient and ap¬ 
pointed Foreign Secretary. He 
was President of the U.N. Gene¬ 
ral Assembly m 1953, while the 
Korean armistice was negotiat¬ 
ed. In 1957, he received Cana¬ 
da’s only Nobel Prize for his 
contribution to the establish¬ 
ment of peace in West Asia. 
Six years later, he became his 
country’s Prime Mimster for 5 
years. He died on December 
28, 1972. 

(iii) Harry Truman: was 
the 33rd President of the United 
States. He remained in the 
White House from 1945 to 1953. 
During his tenure he took several 
inqiortant decisions which have 
had a deep impact on the shape 
of the post-war world. It was 
he who ordered the use of ato¬ 
mic bombs agamst Japan. lie 
enunciated what has come to be 
known as the Truman doctrine 
in accordance with which the 
USA gave substantial economic 
aid to Greece and Turkey to 
combat communism. The 
greatest achievement of his ad¬ 
ministration was the Marshal 
plan which bolstered the sagging 
economies of West European 
countries m the late forties. In 
June 1950, he decided to send 
American troops to Korea to 
repel communist aggression. 
It was Triman who sacked 
General MacArthur, America’s 
greatest war-time hero for dis¬ 
obeying his orders not to cross 
the 38th parallel in Korea. Tju- 


iiuifl died do Dumber 26,1972 
at the age of 88. 

(iv) C. Rajagoptiacliinri: the 
last Governor General of India 
and the only Indian who ever 
held the post died in Madras on 
December 25, 1972 at the ripe 
old age of 94. He was the la$t 
of the old guard who waged a 
non-violent struggle against the 
British for the fre^om of 
India. He was also a writer 
and journalist of repute and an 
erudite scholar. In his later 
years, Rajaji had become a bit¬ 
ter critic of the Indian National 
Congress, holding the view tliat 
the-root cause of every evil from 
which India suffered was the 
absolute monopoly of power 
that the Congress enjoyed. In 
1960, he launched the Swatan- 
tra Party and remained its lead¬ 
ing light till the end. 

(v) Saeed JafTrey: is a well- 
known Indian actor, now work¬ 
ing for a French film company 
which IS producing a film on 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh entitled 
The Sun Rises m the East. 
Jaffrey has worked for the All 
India Radio, and m the films, 
and also appeared on Broadway 
and London stages. .Among 
the pictures made in India in 
whiiffi he has appeared are the 
Guru and the Horseman. 

( VI) Edward Gough Whitlam: 
who has replaced Mr William 
McMahon as the Prime Minister 
of Australia has been a Member 
of Australia’s House of Repre¬ 
sentatives since 1952. He is his 
country’s 21st Prime Mimster. 
A lawyer by calling, Mr. Whit- 
lam belongs to the trade-union 
based Australian Labour Party. 
Under his leadership, the party 
has gained access to power after 
23 years Mr. Whitlam has writ¬ 
ten a number of books on con- 
len^iorary politics. Some of 
these are : Australian Foreign 
Policy. Socialism within the 
Constitution^ After Vietnam: 
Australia's Regional Responsibi¬ 
lities etc. 
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Q. 1. Write a short essayt 
100 to SOO words) on the contri-; 
jtion of Gandhiji to Indian| 
olitics. 

Ans. Gandhiji appeared on 
ic Indian political ^cene at a 
me when the Indian people had 
sen thoroughly demoralised by 
lore than a century of large- 
;alc economic exploitation and 
.ithless oppression by the 
ritish. They were groaning 
ndcr the excesses blatantly and 
eely heaped upon them by the 
ireign ruters, but being poor 
nd unarmed, had been finding 
lemsclves helpless. Politicians 
r the pre-Gandhi era in India 
enerally belonged to the upper 
riddle educated classes and they 
ad not been successful in estab- 
shmg any meaningful rapport 
nth the masses. Hence they 
lad failed to arouse political 
onsciousncss in the country as 
. whole. 

it was in such a situation 
hat Gandhiji landed m India and 
lere he came up against the same 
ort of challenge as he had faced 
luring his stay in South Africa. 
Vhile living in that country he 
lad already evolved the tech- 
uques of non-violent resistance 
utd satyagraha, and these had 
)rovcd their worth as weapons 
n the hands of otherwise un- 
irmed people up against the 
irincd might of an oppressive 


regime. Soon after he had re¬ 
turned to India, Gandhiji got 
an opportunity to try out the 
new techniques That was the 
Champaran vai vagraha which 
he launched to amelioiatc the 
lot of poor mirv who weic com- 
oellcd by law to plant indigo on 
their land for sale to turopean 
settlers The movement was 
successful and the oppression 
was brought to an end. Al¬ 
though, considering the .si/c of 
Mlhc country and the problems it 
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was facing, what had been 
achieved at Champaran was a 
minor success but it electrified 
the whole country as the people 
came to realise the potentiality 
of the new techniques of poli¬ 
tical agitation introduced by the 
Mahatma, it seived to banish 
from their hearts and nunds the 
fear of the armed might of the 
British as if by a magic wand 
Gandhiji had given the Indian 
people the first lesson m the 
struggle foi freedom vtz., that 


they must shed all fear of phy¬ 
sical force being employ^ 
against them if they were to 
break the chains that bound 
them. The spirit of total fear¬ 
lessness in the pursuit of justice 
and truth infused among In¬ 
dians by Gandhiji lent a keener 
edge to the country's struggle for 
freedom during the next three 
decades and made heroes out of 
men of clay. 

Gandhiji described British 
imperialism as a “satanic sys¬ 
tem'’ to light which he taught 
his countrymen not only fear¬ 
lessness and methods of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation, but 
also gave them a nation-building 
programme with a positive con¬ 
tent He worked tirelessly to 
fight and eradicate untouchabi- 
litj which he dcseribed as a slur 
on the fair name of Hinduism. 
He was a staunch advocate of 
prohibition because he realised 
ihc havoc wrought by drink, 
especially among the poorer 
sections of the p e o p.l e. He 
chasti/ed his countrymen for 
Ihcir preference for foreign 
goods and gave them the mes¬ 
sage of swadeski. He exhorted 
them to lead simple, unosten¬ 
tatious lives. He himself 
forsook all possessions and 
adopted the ideal of daridranor 
rayan in order to identify him¬ 
self with the poorest of IndhmSi. 
He preached the gospel of khat^ 
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to warn his countryman 
the dangers inherit in indis¬ 
criminate industrialization in a 
countiy rich in manpower. He 
emburkcii on a comprehensive 
programme of village uplift. 
On the cultural Iron!, lie de¬ 
monstrated that the sort of edu¬ 
cation system which India's 
foreign rulers had organized in 
the country could lead only to 
mental slavery He formulated 
his own system of education 
keeping in view the real needs 
of the country. 

Gandhiji was also im un¬ 
tiring advocate of conunuiuil 
harmony. Although his etforis 
in that direction did nut bear 
fruit, yet he had the strength of 
conviction to lay down his life in 
that noble cause. 

Q. 2. (u) Mention the im¬ 
portant events in Indian history 
nssociated with the following 
years:— 

(/) 487B.C.f/i;32bB.C i,in) 
1192 A.D. (ii-) 1498 A.D. (v) 
1556 A.D. (VI) 1600 A.D. (vii) 
1707 A.D. (vif/) 1757 A D. (;.v) 
1857 A.D. (.X) 1905 A D. 

An&. (i) Deatlx of Gautama, 
the Buddha (n) Alexander's in¬ 
vasion of India (1/7) Second bat¬ 
tle of Taraon and fall of Prithvi- 
raj Chauhan (iv) Vasco da 
Gama, Portuguese sailor, ar¬ 
rived in Caheut (i) Second bat¬ 
tle of Panipat, death of Huma- 
yun and Akbar's accession to 
the throne (vi) East India Com¬ 
pany established in India (vii) 
Death of Guru Gobind Singh 
and also of Mogbal Emperor 
Aurangzeb (viii) Battle of Plas- 
sey (ix) First war of India's In¬ 
dependence (x) Curzon’s parti¬ 
tion of Bengal. 

(h) Give the years of the fol¬ 
lowing events:— 

(i) Ashoka’s death (ii) Inva¬ 
sion of India by Mohammad- 
bin-Qasim in/) Timur's invasion 
of India (iv) Death of Shivaji (v) 
Beginning of the American War 
of Independence (n) End of 
World War II (ni) Death of 


MiUtatma Gandhi beath of' 
Jawaharlal N e h r li (ix) First 
landing of man on the moon, 
(.v) Birth of Bangladesh. 

Ans. (I) 232 B.C. (//) 712 
(ill) 1398 (/)•) 16H0 (V) 1776 (vi) 
1945 (ii'f) 1948 ()7/f) 1964 (i.x) 
1969 (a) 1971. 

Q. 3. (a) What arc the 
directive principles of State policy 
embodied in the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion and what are the aims of 
these principles? 

(/•) liow do these differ from 
the fundamental rights? 

Ans. i he Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy embodied 
in the Constitution of India have 
been described as “fundamental 
I n the governance of the country.” 
These principles lay down th.it 
the State shall strive “to promote 
the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting, as etfec- 
tively as it may, a soci.ii order in 
which justice, social, ccononuc 
and politicpl, shall inhirm all the 
institutions of national life.'' 
These principles further seek to 
ensure vide Article 39 (1) 

Equitable distribution of wealth 
or the socialist pattern of' society 

(2) Adequate means of livelihood 
to all Its citizens (3) Employ¬ 
ment to all (4) F'ree and compul¬ 
sory education lor children (5) 
Living wage loi workers (6) 
Protection of childhood and 
youth against exploitation and 
against moial and material 
abandonment (7) Organization 
of village punihayats as units of 
self-government (8) Prohibition 
ot the consumption except for 
medical purposes ot mloxical- 
ing drinks and of drugs inju¬ 
rious to health (9) Orgiuuzation 
of agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry on modem and scienti¬ 
fic lines (10) Promotion of mter- 
nalional peace and security and 
mauttenance of just and honou¬ 
rable relations between the na¬ 
tions of the world. 

The Directive Principles aic 
in the nature of directions to the 
legislature and the executive 
that they should exercise their 


’ ^ . 
authority in such a inatmer a 
to ensure due respect for, am 
observance of these principles 
Although these principles ai 
not justiciable, the courts can 
not ^together ignore them. 0: 
the other hand, fundament,] 
rights are the citizens’ basi 
natural and human rights e^ 
sential for the good of lifi 
These rights have been enumc 
rated in part HI of the Consli 
tut ion and have been made justi 
ciable 

Q. 4. (a) Define the fol 
lowing terms:— 

(/) Equatoi (ii) Equinox (in 
Earth’s Atmosphere. 

Ans. (/) Equator: an im.i 
gmary line encircling the eaii 
at equal di-stanuc from the pole> 
It IS the dividing line between ih 
northern and the southern hem 
spheres It is the zeio latitud 
ot our maps. 

Ui) Equinox: the two pi 
nods III ihe year (about Marc 
21- -Vernal or Spring Equmo.' 
and about Sep. 22-Autumn. 
Equmov) when day and nigli 
arc equal. This occurs whe 
the sun is vertical over the Equ.i 
tor on these two dates. 

(///) Earth's Atmosphere: i 
the covering of air which sui 
rounds the earth. It is made u 
of Oxygen, Nitrogen, Carbo 
Dioxide, Argon, Helium aiv 
some other rare gases. 

(6) Name the following :- 

(I) Famous deserts of th 
world (ii) Big lakes of th 
world (III) Largest Peninsula u 
the world (/v) Largest country i; 
the world (i) Largest delta m th 
world. 

Ans. (/) Deserts: (1) Tii 
Sahara in North Africa (2) Ih 
Sinai m the Arabian peninsiil 

(3) The Kalahari in South 
Western Africa (4) The Gobi n 
Central Asia (5) The Simpsoi 
desert in Australia (6) Hie Ata 
cama desert m South America 
and (7) The Thar desert in India 

(/i) Lakes: (I) Lake Vic 
toria in Africa (2) Lake Baikal» 
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Southern Siberia (3) Lake On¬ 
tario in Canada (4) Lake Ladoga 
near Ihe Soviet-Fmnish border 

( 5 ) Lake Superior in the U.S A. 

(6) Lake Titicaca in South Ame¬ 
rica, and (7) The Caspian Sea m 
Hurope. 

(iff) India 

(iv) The SoMcl Union in 
iuca, and the People’s Republic 
ol China in population 

(I') The Sunderbans in India 

Q. 5. (a) Define the term 
'natural regions' of the world. 

Ans. (o) Natural Region: A 
uitural logion is a large area in 
.\hich the topography, climate 
md vegetation are larpciv smu- 
.ir. and therefore there is a ccr- 
ain uniformitv m human acli- 

. it ICS 

(h) Name an> sK of the ma- 
ior natural regions. 

Ans. The natuial regions 
if the world are (I) Lqiutoiiu) 
Region (2) Hoi-Gi.issland Re¬ 
gion (3) Monsoon Region (■!) 
Hot Deserts Region (5j Mcditer- 
Mncan Region (6) Steppes Re¬ 
gion (7) Tundra Region (S) 
Warm Tenjperate Region (9) 

( no) Temperate Region 

(c) Distinguish between the 
following terms :— 

I/) Centigrade and Fahien- 
height (II) Dew and l-iost (m) 
Weather and Climate 

Ans. (f) Centrigrade and 
Fahrenheit: arc two thermo- 
metric scales The former was 
invcntcil by CcImils in 1742 
The point at whicli water frcc/es 
IS marked 0 degree in the Centi- 
giadc scale. But in the Fahren¬ 
heit scale the same point is refer- 
icd to as 32 degrees In the 
C’entigrade thennometer the up- 
I'ei point IS 100 degrees whereas 
111 the Fahrenheit scale it is 212 
degrees. 

Ill) Dew and Frost: Dew is 
moisture deposited by conden¬ 
sation of water vapour on cn- 
posed objects, specially during 
cloudless nights. Frost is a 
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term used to describe needles or 
featherlike crystals of ice deposit¬ 
ed on the ground, in the same 
manner ns dew. 

(hi) Weather and Climate: 
Weathei is the name given to the 
atmospheric conditions eg, 
temperature, rainfall, humiditv, 
winds, sunshine and cloudines> 
of a particular place un .i paiti- 
culai diiv Climate. <m the 
othei hand, is the avciagc con¬ 
dition of weather obtaining in a 
country or a place for a con- 
Milcrable period 

Q. 6. \3 rite short notes on 
the ioHowing (50 to 80 worth 
each) Ui) Fieiich Revolution 
(/>» Russian Revolution(i) Bhoo- 
dan Movement (J) Panch.ivali 
Raj 

Ans. (ti) Ihe l<'rvnch Keio- 
iution, I 7 K 9: Long-standing 
and last-sprcadmg political, so- 
ci.il and ccoimniic unrest were 
brought about the Fremh revo¬ 
lution of 1789 I lie monarths 
of Trance hiul become despotu. 
'I he nobilits and the clergy en¬ 
joyed vast pi ivilcges uiul evemp- 
tion fiom taxes while the pooi 
people weic matle to pas and 
also starved In such an .il- 
mosplieic. t li c iev«i!ulion.iis 
teachings of I iciiUi political 
thinkers like Rousseau. Mon¬ 
tesquieu and \ oltaiie v.’t the 
imagin.ition of the common peo- 
plv aliie and prepai'Xl the giounJ 
for a revolution Th'' shsgan tif 
“libcrts, oqu.ilits, fiaternits” 
raised by Rousseau caught on 
ami one da> a mob stormed the 
Bastille, the slate pi ison in Pai i" 
That beiame (he staiting poini 
of the res oil sshieh escntiialls 
led to Ihe exeeulion <»l King 
Louis XVI and h^ qiitan 

(h) The Russian Kosolulioii, 
1917: Duimg tlie miKteeiitli 
icntury. most of tin. ».oiimiies 
of Luropc sseio mniieiuev.1 bv- 
fast-sprcading lilvi.il and denu'- 
eratie ideals but Rti'isi.i lenuiin- 
cd a psditiealls b.u'kwaul coun¬ 
try under the T/ai I he i/ar 
had all the .lulhoiiiy vested in 
himself and excieised it nithk'ss- 


ly. The people in his time were 
very poor and the general 
standard of living very low. The 
country was overwhelmingly agri¬ 
cultural and there was little in¬ 
dustrial development In 1917, 
the Soviet C'ouncil of Workers 
spiang into action and a full- 
scale revolt broke out. The 
Tzarist GovcrnmeiU's machinery 
faded utterly as the sii my which 
was ordered to lire on the 
strikers refused to do so and 
sided with the workers After 
the Ri'volution, the Bolsheviks 
came to power. C/ar Nicholas 
was executed and I,cnin emerged 
as the strong man of Russia 
The country adopted commu¬ 
nism :»s the stale policy--a type 
ol soeieiy in which all properly 
belongs to the community and 
social life IS based on the pnn- 
t.iple “from each according to 
his ability, to each according to 
Ills needs" 

(c) Bhoodan Mosemont: The 
BluunUm Mowment (or the \olm- 
taf\ iaiul-fiift iuo\cment) was 
.started by Achatya V i n o b a 
Bhave I'u a small scale on 18th 
April. 1951 Acharya Bhave, 
defining the aims of the move¬ 
ment says, “In a iust and''quita- 
blc order of society, land must 
belong to all This is why we 
do not beg for gilts but demand 
.1 share to which the poor arc 
rightly entitled ’’ The main ob¬ 
jective is to “propagate the light’ 
thought by winch si>eial and 
ecoiioniie nu'adiiistmenls can 
be eoireeled without senous 
tonfliet In I ho agiiciiltural 
sector 111 Its pr.u-tical applica- 
iiou the miweiucnt takes the 
shape of asking foi xoluntary 
donalKuisi'l laud, for redistribu¬ 
tion among the landless Bhno- 
iltin IS a slogan for the establish¬ 
ment of .-I just and non-violent 
sixial 01 del bascil on the dig¬ 
nity ''rhihour It IS in the best 
traditions ol mu great civili/a- 
tion and is .i potentially power¬ 
ful instrument of ciMnomie and 
social lofoiin 

((/) Panchayati Raj: is a 
thrcc-ticr stiuetuie of bodies 
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which form a pyramid of local 
sdf-govemment. Al the village 
level, there are the panchayats 
constituted by elect^ panches 
or representatives of the people, 
the co-operative and the school. 
The elected panchayat has 
charge of all development pro¬ 
grammes in the area. The co¬ 
operative helps to keep the eco¬ 
nomy of the village on an even 
keel and the school setves as tlie 
community centre for cultural, 
recreational and educational 
activities. Activities undci the 
aegis of panchayats arc co¬ 
ordinated at the (development) 
block level by panchayat sanutis 
and higher up at the district 
level by Zi/a Parishads. 

Panchayafi raj which aims 
at democratic decentralisation 
was instituted on January 12, 
1958 after the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council had endorsed a 
recommendation made by a 
Study Team headed by Mr. Bal- 
wantrai Mehta. The Team had 
recommended that “There 
should be devolution of power 
and a decentralization of ma¬ 
chinery, and that such power be 
exercised and such machinery 
controlled and directed by popu¬ 
lar representatives of the local 
area.” 

Q. 7. (n) M e n t i o a the 
states in India (/ico in each case) 
in which the following industries 
are located:—(i) Locomotive (li) 
Sugar (in) Aluminium (iv) Paper 
(y) Aircraft. 

Ans. (0 West Bengal and 
Uttar Pradesh (ii) Uttar Pradesh 
and Haryana (Hi) Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh (iv) Orissa 
and Haryana (r) Mysore and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

(h) Name the main categories 
of soils in India. 

Ans. The main categories 
of soils in India are (/) Alluvial 
soils (ii) Black soils (in) Red 
soils (iv) Laterite soils (v) Moun¬ 
tain and hill soils (vi) Terai soils 
(vii) Desert soil and (vin) Peat 
soito. 


(c) NaoM any dx niit)or sea¬ 
ports of India. 

Ans. Bombay, Goa, Co¬ 
chin, Madras, Vishakhapatnam, 
Calcutta. 

Q. 8 . (a) What were/are 
the following famous for? (i) 
Waterloo (ii) Tirupati (iii) Bud¬ 
dha (irj Arvind Ghosh or Auro- 
bindo Chose (v) P r 1 1 h v i r aj 
Kapoor. 

Ans. (i) Waterloo: Won 
fame in 1815 when British forces 
led by the Duke of Wcllmgton 
(Sir Arthur Wellesley) defeated 
the French under Napoleon. 

(n) Tirupati: in A nd h ra 
.state, situated about 100 miles 
to the north-west of Madras is 
one of the holiest places in South 
India. This hill temple of Sri 
Venkateswara is an example of 
early Dravidian architecture and 
IS one of the finest in the south. 

(lii) Buddha: A great reli¬ 
gious teacher and founder of 
Buddhism: was a Ksha t r i y a 
prince, son of Sudhodana, the 
king of Kapilvastu m Nepal 
He was born in Lumbini village. 

(iv) Arvind Ghosh or Auro- 
bindo Ghose: an exponent of 
Indian nationalism, philosopher 
poet and saint Works' Life 
Divine, Risavs on Gita, Basis of 
Yoga, Love and Death (Poem); 
Ur vast 

(v) Frithsiraj Kapoor: was 
a well-known Indian stage and 
screen actor who dominated the 
scene for nearly four decades 
Among the films in which he ap¬ 
peared were Vidyapali, Manzd, 
Sikandar etc He remained a 
member of the Kajya Sabha for 
8 years and was awarded the 
Padma Bhiishan in 1969 He 
died on May 29,'1972 

(b) Who invented the follow¬ 
ing?—^i) Telephone (j 7) Tele¬ 
graph M) Television (iv) Print¬ 
ing Press (v) Phonograph. 

Ans. (i) Alexander Graham 
Bell (ii) S.F.B Morse, Thomas 
Alva Edison (tii) Sir David 
Band (iv) Johannes Guttenberg 


(v) Thomas Alva Edisotw 

(c) Name the country to 
whi<A the following pmons be¬ 
long/belonged; —(/) Willy Brandt 
(ii) Cromwell (lii) George Wa¬ 
shington (fv) Khrushchev (») 
Napoleon 

Ans. i'l) Federal Repubhi. 
of Germany (ii) Britain (in) The 
U S.A. (iv) The Soviet Union 

(v) France. 

Q. 9. (a) Mention the 
field of activity’ in which the fol- 
iowuig persons had/havc earned 
their reputation: — (i)Z.A. Bhutto 
(ii) Vikram Sarabhai (iii) Dhyan 
Chand (iv) Sunil Gavaskar (i) 
Frank Worrel (vi) Milkha Singh 
(vii) Pele (viit) Ravi Shankar (m) 
Sumitra Nandan Pant (jc) Hen in 
K issinger. 

Ans. (i ) Pol itics { ii) Nuclear 
Science and Space Research (im 
Hockey (iv) Cricket (v) Cricket 

(vi) Sprinting (vii) Football (vmi 
Indian music—Sitar (ix) Hindi 
poetry (.r) International diplo¬ 
macy 

(b) Name the following:—(ii 
The Prime Minister of Soviet 
Union (ii) The President of the 
U.A.R. (Egypt) (Hi) The Prinn 
Minister of Israel (iv) The Pic-.:- 
dent of Yugoslavia (v) The Sa- 
rclary-Gcncr.'ii of the United 
Nations ( vi ) The Chief Justice ol 
India (vii) The Chief Mmistci ot 
Orissa (viii) The uuthoi ol 
ArthaMistra (ix) The author cl 
Othello (x) The author of Man 
Kampf (My Struggle). 

Ans. (i) Alexei Kosygin in 
Anwar Sadat (iii) Mrs. GolJi 
Meir (iv) Marshal Tito (v) Hi 
Kurt Waldheim (vi) Mr. Justiu 
S.M. Sikri (vii) Mrs. Nandm' 
Satpathy (vi/i) Kautilya 
William Shakespeare (x) Adoll 
Hitler. 

Q. 10. (o) N a m e 
countries whm the followiiis 
newspapers are published:—('I 
Dawn (ii) Hindu (iii) New St.ite^ 
QUin (iv) Pravda (v) New Yorl 
Times 

(Contd. on page 4^6) 
The Competition Masttt 
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Personality^ Devclopmcn 


LMt Soni 


Art of Facing Failures 


An eminent scientist once 
said, “When I am lace to face 
with an insuperable obstacle, I 
feci and find myself on the brink 
of a new discovery ” 

f ven a casual study of the 
lives of pel sons who achieved 
great and spectacular successes 
in the woild will reveal that they 
did meet with insuperable ob- 
slatles, but they did not bow to 
them They came out success¬ 
ful in the end because they had 
mastered the protitable art of 
facing liiiluies Instead of go¬ 
ing under, they used failures as 
spiingboaids for constructive 
action. Instead of letting fai¬ 
lures sap their energy, they used 
them as powerful generators of 
const ructive energy. Instead of 
looking at them as mill-slones 
round their necks, they icgarded 
them as milestones on the road 
to success. 

Adversity is the prosperity of 
the great. During the second 
world war, John Kennedy, later 
President of the USA, received 
a severe injury in his back when 
his boat was cut into two. lie 
says about his feelings at that 
time when death stared right in 
his face, “Well, this is how it 
feels like dying’’ But he came 
out of the vice-likc grip of cer¬ 
tain death. It was feared that 
he would spend the remaining 
part of his life iii bed. a spineless 
person. But he fidsified the 
forebodings of the prophets of 
gloom With his indomitable 
will ana irrepressible desire to 
live a full, rich life he emerged 
from the shadows of death and 
disease into the sunshine of suc¬ 
cess and glory. Surely, there is 
an art, a technique of facing 
failures. Our greatness lies, not 
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in avoiding failures, but in over¬ 
powering them Our greatness 
lies, not in never falling, but in 
getting up every time wc suffer 
a nasty fall. 

Ask any successful writer 
and you will find that what to 
you seems a spontaneous out¬ 
pouring of a refined soul, with 
such a natural and easy flow, 
has taken days of ceaseless toil 
and incessant hcarlbrcaks to 
create. Many a promising writer 
falls by the wavside because he 
has not mastered the technique 
of taking failures in his stride 
Fager, hopeful and ambitious, 
he has not developed that hard 
outer crest so essential to shield 
one from the blows ol adversity. 
His ‘softness’ cannot bear the 
blows w'hich failures rain on 
him. He makes an inglorious 
exit from the field. 

Failures arouse dormant 
energy in some and extinguish 
it in others. The former be¬ 
come successful and the latter 
go down Failures fire the fo:- 
mcr with a burning sense of 
purpose. The dormant volcano 
of ambition and energy in them 
gets aclivi. Failure is a chal¬ 
lenge to them; it is like the pro¬ 
verbial red rag to the bull 
They thaigo at it with reiKwed 
vigoui and fiiiy. They arc like 
oysters. They conseit irril.iiing 
paitides of sand into pearls 

Some two years ago, I met 
a raw law gr.idiiate striving to 
make his mark in the profession 
His conversation revealed an 
unmistakable streak of despair. 
He made no secret of the fact 
that he was aflci easy success 
(which means success through 
dubious means). He regarded 
obstacles as formidable moun¬ 


tains. The burden of his talk 
seemed to be, “Life is nothing 
but a sequence of failures.” 
He IS still to make his mark. 

There is another law giadu- 
atc who started Ins career a lit¬ 
tle earlier than the first one and 
is now liimly entrenched in the 
profession, on his way to be¬ 
coming one of the top lawyers m 
his district Telling his story to 
me, he revealed that it was the 
conquest of each failure which 
look him a step ahead of others 
every time He told me that he 
used obstacles as milestones and 
.stumbling blocks as stepping 
stones. He said, “f enjoyed my 
success in foil. Success without 
failures is as tasteless as an egg 
without salt.” 

When I asked him to what 
he attributed his success in the 
profession, he calmly replied, 
“Work. Persistence, and tak¬ 
ing failures as stepping stones.” 
He went on to quote an eminent 
jurist, “To njtkc his way at the 
bar. a young man must live like 
a licnnit and work like a horse.” 

If you aie caught in a bog of 
impediments and feel you are 
sinking in despair, think of the 
mighty .struggle of a tiny seed to 
sprout froiu the earth's bosom 
iiitii a mighty oak. If the -.ced 
wore to give up sti iiggle. it would 
icmam buried in the bowels of 
the earth li will never grow to 
gigantic proportions 

Like every other human be¬ 
ing in this world, you too resem¬ 
ble a tiny seed. Y'ou have the 
potential to grow mio formida¬ 
ble proportions hidden within 
vou. If you wilt under pressure 
and give up the struggle needed 
for flowering, you wither away 
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bto nothingness. If yon grow 
only half of your strength, one 
whilf of a gale will uproot you. 
It will twist you into a lifeless 
twig. If you have grown to 
your full potential and learnt 
to bend with the storms, you 
will stand the test of all adver¬ 
sity. Every bout with adver¬ 
sity or failure will leave you a 
^tle more confident. 

In times of stress and strain, 
there is a tendency to lean on 
others. That sort of tendency 
cripples your capacity to over¬ 
come difficulties and obstacles. 
Dependence too has a similar 
weakening effect on your cha¬ 
racter. It is better to throw 
away the ‘crutches’ and face 
ol^tacles, drawing on your own 
inner resources. 

Sow two seeds—one under 
the protective shade of a mighty 
tree, the other on the top of a 
hill exposed to the mighty winds. 
Which one do you think will 


grow into a sturdy tree? Of 
course the latter one. The for¬ 
mer may grow into a weak 
shrub. The latter depends on 
its inherent strength, spreads 
its roots in various directions 
and then raises its head. Sa¬ 
muel Smiles, the apostle of self- 
help says, “Success grows out 
of struggles to overcome obsta¬ 
cles. If there were no obsta¬ 
cles, there would be no success.’’ 

Real success comes only 
after wrestling with seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles and 
failures. Do not lose faith in your¬ 
self, however heart-breaking the 
failure. Life’s greatest asset is 
faith. Without it, there would 
be no progress, no attempts or 
trials into the unknown, no con¬ 
fidence in oneself or in the future. 
Faith is the pilot of each of us as 
we take up the work set before 
us each day of our lives. Faith 
IS what gives us hope and confi¬ 
dence and the will to carry 
through impossible things or 
situations. 


GEOLOGISTS’ EXAMlNA^ 
TION, 1973 
(7th August 1973) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must have been bom, not earlier 
than 2nd January 1943 and not 
later than 1st January, 1952. 
Upper age limit relaxable in 
favour of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and certain 
other categories. 

Qualifications: M.Sc. in 
Geology or Applied Geology or 
Diploma of Associateship in 
Applied Geology of the Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

Full Particulars & Applica¬ 
tion Forms: Obtainable from 
Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Dholpur House, Shahjahan 
Road, New Delhi-110011 by 
remitting Re. 1/- by mon^ 
order or on cash payment at 
counter in Commission’s office. 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach UPSC by 
20th March, 1973 (2nd April, 
1973 for candidates residing 
abroad and in India’s offshore 
islands). 
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of ovmership and other particulars about The Competition Master 
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Social Behaviour Test—11 

IWe arc glad Readers have liked the Social Behaviour Test we published 
in the February J973 issue oj the Competition Master. (Best answers on page 
466). Such tests serve their purpose only when the answers are given spon¬ 
taneously and not ajler deliberation. Say what alternative you will adopt 
without trying to decide what counts as "right”. 


I. You arc standing at a 
bus-stop when a small boy comes 
and begging for alms, touches 
your feet Will you: 

A Take pity on him and 
give him something? 

B Ignore him? 

C Upbraid him for beg¬ 
ging? 

II. The Manager of a fac¬ 
tory (m which you arc a super¬ 
visor) asks .\ou to be strict with 
late-comers. What is the ap¬ 
proach you will adopt 

A Come in time, otherwise 
I shall be in trouble with 
the Manager? 

B The Manager has asked 
me to be strict with late¬ 
comers? 

C I shall have to be strict 
with latc-conw^ henee- 
Ibilh? 

III. You have joined a fiiiii 
just a month ago. One day 
there is a lightning strike I’m- 
ployecs leave their seats and 
start a‘-scmbling <nitsuie the pre¬ 
mises to demonstrate. Will you • 

A Try to persuade people 
not to create trouble? 

B Just carry on with your 
work? 

C Also Icuve work and 
join the demonstrators ? 

IV. You are representing 
trade-union interests at a meet¬ 
ing. One man gets up and says 
“Vou cre representing the trade 
union. Well. Everyone knows 
trade unions arc run by racke¬ 
teers.” Will you: 

A Walk out with as much 
dignity as you can mus¬ 
ter? 


B Say “You don’t know 
what you arc talking 
about” and start an aigu- 
ment? 

C Encourage the person to 
speak on? 

V. You arc standing on a 
lailway plaiform when you are 
giectcd by a person with a fami¬ 
lial face. You cannot recollect 
his n.im<* Will you'* 

A Keep up appe.irances 
and try to hide your em¬ 
barrassment 

B Tell him straightaway that 
you can’t lemembcr his 
name? 

VT. Your people are rather 
conservative They aic raising 
strong objccl ions to your marry¬ 
ing the girl of your eho'ce who 
dots not belong to youi eonunu- 
uilj You have been threatened 
wiih ex-communieation and 
youi lather has said that he will 
disinherit you if you go ahead 
with your plans. Will you: 

A Honour the wishes of 
your elders and desist ? 

B Seemingly honour their 
wishes and plan to be 
secretly married to your 
girl? 

C Go ahead anyway un¬ 
mindful of the conse¬ 
quences? 

VH. Suppose your heart is 
set on going to one movie hut 
your friends decide to go to an¬ 
other. It tuins out to he an 
extremely boring alfair. Will 
you. 

A Criticise your fxlends on 
their choice? 

B ^ther not make an 
issue of it? 


C Remind them that you 
had in the liist instance 
suggested something bcl- 
tei ? 

VIII. Suppiise you met an 
old class-mate >vho has been 
extiemoly successful m business 
since you met him last. Will 
you 

A reel a pane of jealousy? 

B Sufler from a sense of 
intciiorily for not hav¬ 
ing been equally success¬ 
ful? 

C Be happy at his good 
fortune? 

IX. You received a letter 
Irom a friend tw'o months ago 
but failed to acknowledge it. 
Thee IS something he can do 
for you now and you wish to 
write to him. You aie anxious 
he should not harbour any hard 
feelings for your kipsc in not 
acknowledging his letter earlier. 
Will you: 

A Say you \»’cre away and 
gilt the letter late? 

B Exp'nn thit you had 
been rather tiio busy for 
writing a really heart-to- 
heart letter? 

C Express regret and ask 
to be excused? 

X. Members of your family 
arc aw.'iy and after office-hours 
you h.ixo an evening to voursclf. 
Will you 

A Spend it sitting alone at 
home? 

B Go and sock out some 
friends? 

C go to the bazar and lose 
yourseil' in the crowd? 
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Wit & Humour Among Politicians 
Sir, 

For the la^t 10 years I have 
been collecting interesting sto¬ 
ries and anecdotes from the lives 
of politicians of different coun¬ 
tries from various sources. Some 
of their witty remarks exchanged 
in the Legislatuics have also 
been collected All these have 
to be punted in book fonn, but 
the collection is still incom¬ 
plete. The readers arc request¬ 
ed to send me interesting stones, 
anecdotes and witty remarks 
that they might be knowing 
about the lives of foreign and 
Indian leaders, past or present, 
so that these can be included in 
the proposed publication The 
names of readers who send the 
required information will be 
published in the book. 

J\G Parvi si I Chandra 
Deputy Chuirman, 

Metropolitan Council, 

Old Secretariat, 

Delhi. 

Aimless Youth 
Sir, 

A few weeks ago. an interest¬ 
ing scene was witnessed at the 
annual convocation ol the Co¬ 
chin University Those who 
hnd assembled to receive their 
digiecs were carrying placards 
showi.ig the amount of money 
bcnc squandered on the ritual, 
and •juagcstini’ that the money 
should have been spent on pro¬ 
viding lobs lor the educated 
unemployed. 

Such incidents arc by no 
means uncommon now. These 
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only serve to highlight the deep¬ 
ening crisis in the educational 
sphere in India. The main fac¬ 
tor to which this crisis can be 
attributed is the evil influence 
of unprincipled politics m our 
educational institutions. The 
spectre of gi owing unemploy¬ 
ment has promoted feelings of 
insceuritv among students They 
can be rescued from such feel¬ 
ings only if education is made 
job-oriented. They resort to 
strikes and indulge in creating 
disorder only when they find 
that the authorities are unres¬ 
ponsive to their needs and as¬ 
pirations. Those in power must 
realise that the greatest threat to 
India’s future arises from aim¬ 
less youth. 

HARF.rNDRANAniAW KaRHIA K. 
Meenachil 


^'fhe Developing Backlash’ 

Sir, 

This refers to Mr. R.P. 
Agrawal's harsh criticism (Janu¬ 
ary 1973 issue of CM) of the 
views you e.xprcssed in the edi¬ 
torial note “The Developing 
Backlash” in the October 1972 
issue of the Competition Master 

While accusing you of pro¬ 
voking people to violence, Mr. 
Agiawal has failed to fix tes- 
ponsibility for the economic 
crisis which has ovettaken India 
Neither has he said what at¬ 
tempts arc being made to extri¬ 
cate the country out of it. You 
are speaking nothing but the 
truth when you say that “Even 
after twenty-five years of free- 
d o m, admini.stration in t h e 
country remains largely un¬ 


responsive to the people and 
their aspirations ” 

If we were to accept the gui¬ 
dance of those to whom Mr. 
Agrawal has referred as “right- 
thinking person'-," the people 
must be prepared to live on 
slogans Is it not a fact that a 
large majority among those who 
assure us of happier days ahead 
are themselves locking of coi- 
ruption. Those who presume 
to advise families of five to 
“live in plots of SO square > aids" 
themselves continue to occupy 
huge official buildings surround¬ 
ed by acres of lush green lawns, 
while themselves owning pala¬ 
tial buildings If Mr. Agrawal 
IS not one of the minions of the 
ruling party, he will agree with 
me that a biight fill (ire can be 
hoped for only when some 
effoit IS made in that direction 

The starving millions and the 
growing army of jobless youth 
have displayed cxiiaordinary 
patience so long. Lven our 
leaders have admitted that un¬ 
less something is dune and done 
quickly to ameliorate their lot, 
the country may have to pay the 
price for Ihcir patience in blomi 
and tears. It is entirely in keep¬ 
ing with your responsibility as 
the editor of a jo'irnal primai 'Iv 
meant for the young that you 
should sounil a note of wamms 
while there is time. You aif 
doing your duty. 

Rup Krisiian Raina 
New Delhi-li 

Indo-U.S. Relations 

Sir, 

Whatever views the protago* 
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lists of Pakistan in the White 
douse and the Pentagon may 
lold, it IS a Tact that India oc- 
;upics an important place m the 
i t r a t c g 1 c calculations of the 
USA. A U.S, Economic Mis- 
,ion sent to India m 1942 had 
reported that "The Misoion be¬ 
lieves tliat India is of great mi- 
portanoe to the cause of the 
United Slates. This is because 
(it) possesses great natural re¬ 
sources which must not only be 
kept from the enemy, but must 
also be fully developed for the 
beiielil of the U.S A ” (Edwanl 
R Stettinius Jr. Li'm! I euw 1 
H'capon for I iifon\ London, 
1944, pp. 159-64). 

In view of the nicie.ising 
inilil.'ty might of the Soviet 
Union and tin* iiociit Sino- 
Japtincse leconcilialum, ii is but 
naluial that Mr Ni\onshoul«! he 
auMoiis to ivvic'v Ins .luiiude 
lonurds India I he US.\ has 
boon unable to h.ill liu* linees ol 
lotalit.irianism on the 2l)lh paral¬ 
lel Does it want to establish 
a new fionticr in Asia to e:trr> 
on Its fight against communism, 
and involve India in the pio- 
eess"’ What arc the lessons to 
be learnt -liom the coiilliet in 
Imio-Chiiu’’ If we e .i n n o t 
tiust the Americans, tan we 
liiisi the Russians who. in .spite 
of then loud pIofes^lon ol sup¬ 
port for North Vietnam, have 
loiight .siiy of direct iiuolvement 
in ihciiKhling'’ 

The only reliable guide we 
can have in determining t he shape 
ol our relations with any of the 
Mipcr-poweis is mii national self- 
interest. No harm can come to 
us il we follow that line 

Miikisar NA/itRSisr.ii 


Titles and Awards 
Sir, 

In pursuit of the national 
objective of establishing social 
ei-iiuihty, tlic Constitution of 
India (vide Article 18) debars the 
Stale from conferring any title 
on any person except when it is 
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a military or academic distinc¬ 
tion. 

How is It that we find the 
Stale instituting and conferring 
civilian awaids like Bharat 
Ratlin, Fadma V ihlinshaii etc 
and the Universities conferriiig 
honorary degrees D o e the 
practice not violate the spirit 
of the Constitution*' 

Bliiwani G P. Bhaik 

Bharat Ratua & ADiMK 
Sir, 

1 ha\c been reading riw 
i'lifi'pi'litiiin foi the l.isi 

M) montlis I appreciate the 
standard you are maintaining. 

Bluiiiil Rutmi IS the highest 
award goen In the f m'eiiir.ie’;l 
ol Indiatvi tn-'se who diamguisli 
tbeinseives in ihe fu'lds of lit-ra- 
'iire, .seieiict, oeril seivices oi 
arts fioviMiuncnt s<.'ivaiits are 
ii'if eii'jible for tins award Bat 
our Pi line Muii'.lei, SmI Indira 
Ganelin, was honoiiied with the 
Bharat Ratna .iward by the I’le- 
sidenl of India, SJiii V.V. Ci.ri 
m 1972 l> Prime Miiii-»teiship 
not a GovemmeiU job * 

On page .4 >2 of the Coriprli- 
linii \fa\lci ('I l.inuare 1974 
have st lied tli.it the “DMk is 
leported to h.i\e .die.id> gamed 
a faiily good measuio of sup- 
poil" ! am Mile \ou aie i iglit, 
hut as f.ir as 1 know the .\D.\IK 
I Anna Diasida M u n n e I r a 
Ka/hagam) h e a el e d bv Mr 
MGR IS gaining support only 
from the public 'as also liom 
some lemslalors) whereas the 
DMK IS having mamh iho 
MLA’s suppoit 

Baiiiiidou' SriiR\M\i \n\.\m 

NoIw’I I’ri/e in l''c«»iiomir 
Scifiie'tf? 

Sir, 

KmelJy allow me to say 
somt'thing about liie No>'.l Pii.\ 
in neemomic Science f he Pi ire 
m reonomio Seienee is ,u'i a 
Nobel Prize in the sense in a Inch 
the other live pi ia\s arc. It was 


not lounded by Alfred Nobel. 

It was instituted in 1968 by 
Svciigc.s Riksh Bank (The Cen- 
triil Bank ol Sweden) in memory 
of Alfred Nobel, while the Bank 
was celebrating its centenary. 
The amount ul the prize in Eco¬ 
nomic Science IS thcs.tmeasthat 
for the other live pii/es, but it is 
contjibuted by the ('enlral Bank 
of Sweden, It is, therefore, cal¬ 
led the Alficd Nobel Memorial 
Pii/e in Economic Science 

Lucknow. M UM L Di I \smana 

ir 

Sir, 

1 have been loading your 
iTUiga/inc loi ihc last one year 
and I Jiave foiiud il to be cx- 
lieiiielv usitLil. 1 send it my 
best wisjiis 

In th'. Jaiuieiy 1974 issue 
\('|| h.ive said tlvU in 1971 Simon 
Kii/iicis bceaiiie ihe lli id eco- 
iioiiUsl to am the ne vl\ ijisti- 
tuied iioivl pii/e in 1 coaomics. 
In Kiel, Simon Ku.'iiets was the 
lojitli ccoraunist to win the 
p!!/e It had been iiistiiuied in 
the vear 1969 and in that year 
it w.is sharcit b\ Piof Ragnar 
liisch of Oslo (Nop'.avj and 
Pi of Jan finheigcn of the 
\etheiljiuls In 197o the prize 
w.is .iw.iided to Paul .A SaniutT- 
soii I'l the LiS \ 

FoUhi K \M M ' M )R \ Pr \sad 

C •mipU‘\,*s ill Psychology 
Sir, 

I wa.it to diaw v-'iir allen- 
iio'i to \tnii esplaiiaiioii of the 
woiil Dcthpui Complex (page 
4ss la.n '"4i N\ hat you have 
s.iid '•> ihat It is a le-Ti referring 
lo a iiu'e ciiild's instinctive 
.' mmI pa'.-'oA foi I'ls mother 
.md a le>’!iiig o! lealoipy and 
lii'stMit: 'iv’W.nJs hi- father - 
f.ic CIS wli.cli hivojiie a major 
cause of iieino-i'^ In my opi- 
nunttins interpiei ition is wlong. 

In ps.»i!io-,>nal; .i», 
means a sOiie'« ol emotionally 
acecnlnaled ide.'s in a icpressed 
state. Accoiding to psyeholo- 
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gists, ktectra Complex means 
an excessive attachment (m 
Freud's nomenclature) of a fe¬ 
male child to her father, and 
OcJtpus Complex rcfeis to a 
similar attachment oi a boy to 
his mother (not ‘instinctive sexu¬ 
al passion' as you have men¬ 
tioned). Similarly, Injenonty 
Complex IS almost universally 
misunderstood. To the popu¬ 
lar mind the natuial manifesta¬ 
tion of an inrciionly complex 
IS ditlidenco, to the psycho¬ 
analyst It IS aggiessivtncss, i.e., 
a morbid sense of personal 
inferiority resulting in c.xag- 
gerated aggressiveness. 

Maihas-A S RmacjOP.'.lan 

Social fails 
Sir, 

1 appieciatc very much the 
sen ice which your esteemed 
jouiruil IS rendering to the youth 
of India. 1 have some com¬ 
ments to offer on its December 
1972 issue 

On page 287 you have in- 
includcd purdah among social 
evils like sati and child mat i lage. 
Wouldn’t it be better for a 
journal like the Compciiiinn 
Master which is read by all sec¬ 
tions of the people ol our coun¬ 
try to avoid refeiiing tocontio- 
versial issues like piodtih 

Secondly you have not in¬ 
cluded Sudan in the list oi'Arab 
countries. 

Madras K. Ancon‘.CKIR 

[There is hardly any scope 
for a nuMindtrstaiiJiH" -where 
you ha\e found some Raja 
Ram Mohan Rov was a cru¬ 
sader apainst the umal n’ls 
wimh h e s e t contcntporaiy 
Hindu sot iet\ and in that 
sociciv purdah has nett'/ hcen 
an in\titulton hayuiff r'digtous 
sanction hhind ii —Kd.j 

Cobra and Kniit 
Sir, 

May I add something to 
what you liavc said about the 
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distinguishing features of the 
cobra imd the krait under 
Readers' Questions Answered in 
January 1973 issue of the Com¬ 
petition Master. 

In the case of the cobra, 
the third upper lip shield 
touches tlic eye and nose shields. 
The neck has a hood and oval 
maikings while the krait is black 
with middle row of scales elon¬ 
gated and almost hexagonal. 
The fourth labial is the largest 
and sub-caiiduls are undivided. 

Braj Prak.vsii Ac.arwal 
. {lhiliabad-1 


lIelium-8: An Isotope 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to congra- 
tul-ile you ‘'oi the New Year 
Special Number of the C.M, 
which is really worth reading 
Please let me clarify something. 

On pages 151 and 334 you 
have mentioned Hcluim-8 as 
a new clement, with its nucleus 
containing the sitme number of 
protons as tliat of a helium 
particle. I would like to point 
out that Hclium-8 can never be 
a new clement. It is just an 
isotope ol Helium, since both 
contiun the .same number of 
pioloiis <n the nucleus / e , have 
the same /Momic Number. Iso¬ 
topes are atoms of the same ele¬ 
ment (having the same atomic 
number) which differ in mass 
number, and arc identical in 
chemical properties anrl in all 
the physical properties except 
those determined by the nutss of 
the atom. Till now only 105 
elcncnts ha\c been discovered, 
Hiihnium ‘Ha) being the last 
to K* discovcrc'.l, and nearly 
all the elements found in nature 
aro miMurcs of several isotopes 

Patnu-h S .4l rABUDDlN 

Importance of Initiative 

Sir, 

Ihe aiticle ‘Initiative: Wings 
of Success' in the January issue 
of your magazine was most in¬ 


teresting and instructive. I'lic 
suggestions made by the authoi 
will help to build a dynamic 
personality. 

Much of the lack of em¬ 
ployment in our country is due 
to a woeful lack of initiative 
Our system of education neg¬ 
lects development of initiative. 
It must be realised that the man 
who lacks initiative is helpless 
and weak. Initiative is some¬ 
thing moic than the key to a 
brighter personality. It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary if o n e wishes 
to be successful in life. 

B.G R Krisiinama 
Secunderabad 


^hat Will Initiative Avail? 
Sir, 

Wliat you have said about 
initiative in the Dccembct 1972 
issue of the Conipehtion Master 
IS all very good. But what will 
initiative avail in a country in 
which nearly every sphere of 
life is riddled with coriiiption 
and nc*polism'^ How can any¬ 
body rcm.iin an optimist when 
all that counts is sifandi or 
contacts, even in the academic 
sphcie where lescareh scholar¬ 
ships and followsliipsare treated 
moio as favours bestowed ra¬ 
ther than as acknovvledgement 
of mci It 

BiMI FSM KL'MAR SRIVASrAVA 
Allahabad 

CM in Hindi 
Sir. 

I have been a regular reader 
of the Competition Mastei for 
the last two years. 1 have liked 
It very much. 

Since the use of Hindi has 
been allowed in the various com¬ 
petitive examinations is it not 
possible for you to publish the 
magazine in Hindi ai-.o in the 
inteicsts of the large number of 
its readers? 

Rajlsii Moiian 
Jakkanpur, Patna 
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McMahon Line-Japan’s Milifary Policy -Leukaemia--Polkv - 
Oscar Wii de—T tLtPRiNTiR & Telex—Picasso—Hai moglobin- -National 
Insutufe oi Community Development—Pprseins - Fossil Fun s~Phyto- 
plankION -China’s Membership oi- U N.O.- Sixiii I'lNANn Commissk>n 
—Planning Commission -May Day. 


Krisban Lai Chhabra, Sbababad 

Q. What is McMahon 
Line? 

Ans. McMahon Line: In 
1913-14, a tripartite Conference 
was held in Simla to >cttlc the 
frontier between Tibet and 
north-east India. It was at¬ 
tended by the representatives of 
Tibet, China and British India. 
At that time, Sir Henry Mc¬ 
Mahon was Secretary m the 
Indian Foreign Department. 
He was representing Britain at 
the Simla Conference. It was 
McMahon’s stand that the fron¬ 
tier between Tibet and north¬ 
east India should follow the 
crest of the Himalayas. This 
came to be known as the Mc¬ 
Mahon Line. It was accepted 
by China at that time but the 
Communist govcnimcnt of the 
People’s Republic of China 
resiled from the commitment. 

Q. With which games or 
sports are the following asso¬ 
ciated? (/) Ascot Ui) Cox. 

Ans. (/) Horse-racing (ii) 
Boating. 

V. Jayaram, Tod Hinter Nagar 

Q. Is there any treaty sub¬ 
sisting between Japan and the 
Big Powers after the second 
World War, prohibiting Japan 
from manufacturing atomic 
bombs or any other nuclear wea¬ 
pon? 


Ans. Japan: Military 
Policy: After having been de¬ 
feated in World War II, Japan 
adopted on May 3, 1947, a new 
constitution which sought to 
wean the country from milita¬ 
rism. Arlidc 9 of the new Con¬ 
stitution provided that “Aspiring 
sincerely to an international 
peace based on justice and order, 
the Japanese people forever re¬ 
nounce war as a sovereign right 
of the nation and the threat or 
use of force as a means of set¬ 
tling international disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim 
of the preceding paragraph, 
land, sea, and air forces, as well 
as other war potential, will never 
be nTuintamcd. The right of 
belligerency of the state will not 
be recognised.” This implied 
that Japan would not undeitiike 
the manufactuic of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. It also debarred Japan 
from maintaining a defence 
force, but by 19M, Japan had a 
defence force with nearly '*.>0.U0(1 
men in the ground, sea and air 
arms. In the matter of defence 
against a nuclear attack, .lapan 
is protected by a defence treaty 
she concluded with tJic U S V 
in 1960. 

Purnendu Bikas Ba.su, Calcutta 

Q. What arc blood cancer 
and polio? 

Ans. (i) Blood Cancer or 
Leukaemia: occurs when the 
production of white cells in the 


blood gets out of control. This 
leads to sepsis and fever. Be- 
c.ausc of their abnormality, the 
white Cells are not able to com¬ 
bat infection 

(ii) Polio or Poliomyelitis: 
“Polio” or infantile paralysis 
IS a virus infection fmflamma- 
tion of the gicy matter of the 
spinal cord) of the motor ner¬ 
ves—the nerves of movement— 
at the point wlicre they leave the 
spinal cord. 

Q. Kirdlv introduce Oscar 
Wilde 

Ans. Oscar Wilde: ('1854- 
I9(X)) was an Insii dramatist, 
poet and novelist. He was a 
protagonist of “art for art’s 
sake” and his ulevis as well as 
personal cotuiuet gave rise to 
fierce e'C'iUioveisics llis writ¬ 
ings do, however, olfcr penetrat¬ 
ing commentary on the society 
of his tunes. Among his works 
aie Pufnrc of Dorian Cray. 
T/k' Iinp-"Umcc of Being Earnest. 
De Pro/itnJis etc 

K.3'.S.S. Rao, Kakinada 

Q. What is the present 
status of Hong Kong? 

Ans. It IS a British colony. 

Q. What is AP-pholo ' 

Ans. It IS a photogiaph 
distributed by the Associated 
Press, an American ncw's-cum- 
photo agency. 
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Raqjan Kumar Pradhan, Bachha* 
rai 

Q. WJio was the first In¬ 
dian Air Chief Marshal to Com¬ 
mand the Indian Air F'oree. 

Ans. Air C li i c f Marshal 
Arjan Singh. 

Q. Name the political par¬ 
ties in France. 

Ans. Some of the political 
parties in France arc (/) Union 
Dcmocratiquo pour la Repub- 
lique (Gaiillists). (//) Democratic 
Centre iiii) Federaiion of the 
Left, (ir) Communisls, (0 In¬ 
dependent Republicans, and (ri) 
Union of Democrats for the 
Republic. 

Hari Prasad Kusuinakar, Patna 

Q. Kindly cvpiain the <lif- 
ference between Telex and Tilc- 
printvr ' 

Ans. Teleprinter: is a tele¬ 
graphic instrument with a key¬ 
board similar to that of a type¬ 
writer. It prints automatically 
messages transmitted or received 
on telegraph lines. 

Telex: is a teleprinter with 
a telephone instrument which 
enables the operator to estab¬ 
lish contact with other telex 
subscribers and then to com¬ 
municate with them through 
the teleprinter 

P. Rajendran, Trhandriiin 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the famous 
painter Picasso. 

Ans. Picasso: The famous 
painter was bom on October 15, 
1882 at Malaga m Spain He 
has been a pioneer of Cubism 
and a dominating figure in the 
early 20lh century French art. 
His most famous painting is 
Guernica which he did in 1937. 
Picasso’s IS a many-sided genius 
which he lias put’to use in de¬ 
signing costumes and stage- 
sets for the theatre, illustrating 
books, experimenting in sculp¬ 
ture, ceramics and lithography. 
For a considerable time now he 
has made France his home In 
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honour of his 90th birthday in 
1972, Louvre, the national art 
gallery of France turned over 
its grand gallery to an exhibi¬ 
tion of Picasso’s works. It was 
foi the first time that the honour 
had been extended to a living 
artist. 

Hitendra Kumar Phukan, Nam- 
nip 

Q. Why don’t the Ameri¬ 
cans and Russians play hockey 
and cricket” 

Ans. We are not aware of 
any paiiicular reasons in the 
case of either Perhaps the 
games do not suit their national 
genius 

Rabindra Naravan Mishra, Arer- 
dih 

Q. Who called the English 
“a nation of shop-keepers” ? 

Ans. The remark has been 
altiibiitcd to Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte 

Q. Which month is named 
after Roman God of war? 

Ans. March. 

M.K. Purasvani, Chandrapur 

Q. What is Haemoglobin? 

Ans. Haemoglobin: It is 
the red pigment present in the 
blood of man and other verteb¬ 
rate animals It contains iron 
and protein It plays an im¬ 
portant part in taking up oxy¬ 
gen fiom air in the lungs, and 
carries it to various parts of the 
body where oxygen is required 

Km. Farida, Lucknow 

Q. What steps should be 
taken in your opinion to check 
student unrest in the country? 

Ans. 11 is d ihicult to answer 
your question in the brief space 
available here. But we may 
say that the root cause of stu¬ 
dent unrest is that what they are 
taught in the class-rooms serves 
little purpose in real life in the 
case of a very large majority. 
The grip of pscudo-elitism on 
our system of education has 


made it a big fraud being per¬ 
petrated on a whole generation. 
The day is not far off when stu¬ 
dents will ask teachers in the 
class-rooms to explain why the 
latter are robbing youth of its 
most precious years. 

N. Namasivayam, Panpoli (T.N.) 

Q. Where is the National 
Institute of Community Deve¬ 
lopment located"' What are the 
functions of this Institute? 

Ans. National Institute of 
Community De>eiopment: The 
National Institute of Com¬ 
munity Development is located 
at Hydciabad. It has been es¬ 
tablished to (/) function as an 
apex 1 n s 1 1 1 u tc for providing 
orientation and training in the 
philosophy and aims of Com¬ 
munity Development and Pan- 
chavati Rai to senior officials as 
well as non-officials, woiking 
at policy-making levels (/7) 
piomoic a piogrammc of study 
and research in applied social 
sciences, with particular empha¬ 
sis on planned change through 
Community Development; (Hi) 
provide academic guidance to 
the training centres in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country and 
impart necessary trai.iing to the 
instructors of these training cen¬ 
tres in teaching techniques and 
methods; and (/r) function as a 
clearing house ol iiifoiination on 
Community Development and 
Panchayati Ra) 

Q. In what languages did 
Geoige Sefeiis and G. Maz/ini 
write 

Ans. George Scfcris (Nobel 
Pri/e 1963) in Greek and G 
Ma/j;ini in Italian 

Aheibam Irabot Singh, Imphal 

Q. Which was the first 
English journal published m 
India? 

An.s. The first English pe¬ 
riodical to be published in 
India was J.A Hickey’s Benaol 
Gazette, a weekly which made 
Its appearance on January 
1780at Serampore near Calcutta. 

The Competition Master 



B.G.R. Krishiuuna, Secunderabad 

Q. Who were the follow¬ 
ing (0 Leojiardo daVmcj (it) 
Florence Nightingale and iiii) 
Lord Badcn-Powell. 

Ans, ({) Leonardo da Vin¬ 
ci: one of the greatest all- 
roiuid geniuses the woild has 
known, painter, architect, sculp¬ 
tor, scientist, engineer and musi¬ 
cian. Famed as painter of tin- 
Last Supper, Mona Ltsa and 
other great works. 

(it) Florence Niglitingale : 
was born on May 12, 1820 At 
a time when nuising was con¬ 
sidered unsuitable a;, a pioies- 
sion to be .adopted by dauchteis 
of good iamilies. she chose it as 
a means of serving God through 
ministering to the needs of tiie 
sick. She won great fame by 
organizing a hospital m the 
Crimean wai She .•amc tii be 
known as the “'I .i>b with tln' 
I amp” 

(in) la»rd Baden Powell: 
(1857-l'Ml) Foundci of the Bov 
Scout movement m 1908 .tnd 
Girl Guides in 1910 His birth 
ccntcn.t.r> w.is c e I e b i a t e d in 
1957 thioiighoiit llie world 

.1. (inaneswara Kao, New Delhi 

Q. What IS meant In 

(/) Fossil F'ucis Ml's Phsto- 
plankfon 

Ans. (i) Fossil I'liels: aie 
those fuels which are dciivcd 
fiom fossilized organic mateii.il 
c ft natuia) g.is, coal, pctiolciini 
cic 

1 II ) Phstoplaoktoii: a i e 
'inall sea-weeds and other 
inirme plants which lloat oi 
drill almost passivel\ undci the 
inllucncc of sea-currents. li\ing 
<»iul growing with the help of 
simple nutrient -alts picscnl in 
sea-w'uter am! ileriving cueigy 
from the sun’s lays. 

B.B. Bali, Yol 

Q. N.ime the tollowing: 

(i) Public Relations Ollicer 
of the Indian Mission to the 
N.O. (/;■) Chaiiman of the Law 
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Commission (n'i) Founder of 
Ajiand Marg (iv) Nobel Pi i/e 
Winner in Literature, 1972 (i*) 
Author of Lex Miserablcs 

Ans. (i) The name did ap¬ 
pear in the ncwspapei.s in No- 
\ ember 1972 or thereabout hut 
we have not been able to locate 
If now (») Dr. P.B. G.ijcndra- 
gadkai (III) Prabhal Kanjan Sai- 
kar (fv) Iheiii ich Boell fi) Victoi 
Iliigti 

Nilinani Kumar Dubey, (nidda 

Q. Which IS India’s na¬ 
tional .inimar’ 

Ans. I'he Tiger (farlici. 
11 had been the lion.) 

Q. Name the Comm.inds 
into which the Indian Army is 
organ o-cd 

Ans. fhe Indian Army is 
divided into (/) The Soiilhorn 
C'ojunund fz/nhe Ccntiu! Com- 
nuind (hi) Tiie F'astcin Com¬ 
mand !o) The Northern Com¬ 
mand, and (rj 7 he Western 
C ommani' 

R.C. Mislira. Vani Viliar 

Q. I'lom the bepinmiig the 
Republic ol China { luiwtin) hail 
becii .1 pLiauiiuni member of 
the Scciirits C’ouncil. But the 
pl.icc lias since been .issiencd to 
Communist C linia ’ B\ winch 
iiile ol piocedure h.i-, tins been 
done’’ 

.Vns. ('Iiina's Membership ol 
L'.N.O.: At the lime the I' NO 
was founded in 1945 in S.iii 
Iranusco. the Rcpublu ol 
China meant the C Iiinese main¬ 
land IS .ilso Foimosa because 
the ( inang Kai-Sbck leginie 
wis all poweiliil Siibsctpieiii ■ 
Iv, 111 1919 when the C oinmmii^ls 
captured powci in the mainl.md, 
Chiang Kai-Slick and his foi 
lowers lied to I ormosa I he 
USA, not leeonciled ti' the 
coming into existence of a C om- 
muiust China insisted on pei- 
pctuating the liction that the 
Chiang regime functioning fiom 
Taiwan was the re.il China This 
deprived the Chinese people of 
due rcpicsciitation in the world 


body But the liction could not 
be sustained for all time Ul¬ 
timately It was bound to be ic- 
cognised that it was the eum- 
munisl icgimc in Peking which 
could really el.um to re¬ 
present China When the I' S,.A 
withdrew' its oppo-ition. (he 
II N () had no clilliciilo m 
rccogni-ing the lealils and ask¬ 
ing Taiwan lo vaeati tlie seat 

Kripait Sinlia, Agartala 

Q. Name the Membci- of 
tile Sixth i inance Commission 
.ind the Pl.tjining (’omni'ssion 

A ns. (f) .Si \tli F inance Com- 
mibsiun: Presided over by Mr 
Biahnuiniiiula Reddy, lormcr 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. the Sixth Hn.tnee Com¬ 
mission lias . 1 - Membcis Mr 
lustice Saddad Ahui Masud, a 
liidge of the C.ileutta High 
( mill. Dr B S Minhai, a Mciii- 
bci of the Planning Commission 
.ind Di I S Ciiilhati. Sciiii'r 
rellviw ol the f'cnlie for fXve- 
lopmeut Studies rnx.iiiilrum 
Mi C) Ramiieii.indian, Joint 
.Seeiei.iiv in fhe I inance Minis- 
tic, IS ih.' ( mnmissioii's Mem- 
bei-Souelai> 

I 1 / ) Planning C ominissiou: 
Cluninitin Mrs Indii.i (j.indhi. 
Jh'piii] Cluiiiiiuin Mr D P 
I )h.ii U I' I’l /> (■ I ' Ml \ B 
Ch.ixan. Mi Pii.'mb.ir l’.iiu. 
Prof S CTi.iKi.n lrl^. Di BS 
Miuh.ts. D' S P.illi.ik S.'i- 
iitnr\ Ml \ Mitr.i 

B. Siil>rahniaii>aiii, ( hirnia 

Q. Wh.ii is the signilie.ince 
I'l M,i' Dll' ' 

\iis. Max Dax: M.ix Day 
w.'s ti.iilitionallv eelebiated lor 
a long lime in Luiopc .is a pie- 
( hiisti.iii .iLMKultur.il iituai In 
hiiii'i 1 .ic'l.ind M.o Day used 
lo bo a great public liolidax 
The International Socialist Con¬ 
gress of IbS9 desigii.itcd the 
1st ol M.i\ Dax as labour 
xl.ix In eomnnmist emintiics. 
It IS an occasion for piocessions 
and demonstrations by trade 
unions 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINfMENTS 

(For Union Cot.ncil of 
Ministers cn n’constituted on 
February 5. 1973 refer to biotcs 
on Current National Affairs in 
this issue). 

K.R. Krishnasvrami: Minis¬ 
ter in the Indian }'mbii>sy in 
Rangoon, appointed Ambassa¬ 
dor to Malagasy un* Niigahalli 
Kesavan 

T. Snaminathan: 1' o i me r 
Cabinet Secretary, appointed 
Chief Election Coinmissionei of 
India viie Or Nagcmlra Singh 

Dr. S. Gopal: appointed 
Chairman of National Book 
Trust of India in succession ti' 
Dr. B V. Keskar 

A. Rajagopalan: Additional 
Secretary m the Ministrv of 
Finance, appointed Chaimvin 
of the General Insurance Cor¬ 
poration of India 

Ashok Mitra: Seeretais to 
the Planning Commission, ap¬ 
pointed Seeretar> lo the Pi evi¬ 
dent. 

K.D. Bhandarc. appointed 
Govcrnoi of Bihar im* D K 
Barooah 

Dr. H.T. Mahler of Den¬ 
mark nominated to succeed 
Dr M G Candaiiasthe Duec- 
tor General of World Health 
Organization (WHO). 

C.P. Sri>as(ata: Chan man, 
Shipping Corporation of India 
elected Qiairman of the U N 
Preparatory Committee i>ii the 
Code of Conduct for Liner 
Conferences 

S,A. D a n g c rc-clcctcd 
General Secretary of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress 


B. D. Mislira. Inspector- 
General of Police, Oriusa, ap¬ 
pointed Director-General of 
the Cential Reserso Police 
I oicc (CRP) wet' Imdad All 

L.K. Adiani: elected Prcsi- 
dem ol J,ina Sangh \i<e Shii 
Al.'l Bihaii \a)piiyec 

Gurcharan Singh 'I aura: 
elected S.G.PC Picsideiil vice 
.Sant Clianan Singh 

S a rt aj Sing li, l.t. Gen.: 

C orph Commander in the West¬ 
ern Sectoi, appointed Gcncial 
Ollkci Commandiiig-in-C li i e f. 
Southern ( omtnand, 'ice (icn 

G.G Btwi'or, piomotcd ( hicf 
ot .\iim Stair 

,N.C'. Kanllin, Lt. (Jen.: de¬ 
signated Gen < >ll.ccr Commund- 
ing-m-ChicT, L a s t c i n Com- 
mano, m pkicc of Lt Gen lag- 
|it Singh \uioia iclired 

Ved Prakash, Maj. (ion.: 
Depuh DiiccMi GciUT.'il of the 
Nrmcd I oiccs Medical Scivices, 
.ippointcd Director ol Mcilical 
Sci vices 

RLSIGM.I) 

P.V. Narasimha Ran: ( hief 
Minister iif Andhra Pia»'csh. 

H.B. D a t a r: Additional 
Judge of Mvsore High Court 

RK TIRED 

P.N. II a k s a r: Pnncip.il 
Sccictciv to the Piinic Minisici 

DIED 

Alniiir Rehnian Bafaki I lian- 
gal: Pre.sideut ol the Indian 
Union Muslim League 

Abdul Qayum Ansari: Bihai's 
Minister for Anim.il Husbandry 
and Prisons 


G.K. TEST 

(ContJ. from pat’e 456) 

Ans. {/) Pakistan (//) India 
( III) Bi I tain (11 ) The Soviet Union 
(OTheU S.A 

(h) (/) Name the highest In 
dian award (li) Name three pei- 
sons who have received the high¬ 
est Indian awaid (in) Name li 
dia’s National Award (h) What 
IS Wimbledon'’ (r) Give the niim 
bei ol membeis of the U N 
Seciiiity Council (u) What an- 
the National Mags ol India 
Britain and the U S.A *’ 

\ns, (i) T he highest Indian 
awaid IS Bharat Ratiui (ii) 
Among those who have been 
honoured wiili the Bharat Ratii.i 
arc (a) Sml Iiidita Gandhi lh\ 
Shii C R.ij.igopalachan. and 
ic) Shi I M \ iswcswarvav.i 
nil) B h a r a t Rat n a (/, i 
Wimbledon: is a d i s t i i i ’ 
of Gicatcr I oiidon It is t|iL 
hcMdqiiarters ol the All-Lnglaml 
I awn Tennis (lub Since IS''- 
the Wimbledon Tennis Cham¬ 
pionship has been a covctc i 
inteinational tiophv. (r) The Sc 
ciintv Council of the TJ N O li.i 
l.‘'mcmbois in) .National Flags 
1 he national flag of India ■ 
hiown as the Tiocohnir. that i I 
Biitain IS called the Union Jmi 
and that ol the U S ,A is called 
Slar\ and Stripe'> 

(e) xNaiiie the countries whose 
capitals are the following:—(/• 
( airo In) Budapest (in) Bang¬ 
kok (/'•) (. anberra (i) lok>o 

Ans. (/) I gvpt (n) Ilm’iuMi' 
(in) 1 liailaiul (n) Aiistiali.i ' • 
Japan 


Best Answers to 
Social Bchavioiii fest publisla 
111 Ix'bruary 197.3 issue 

1. C II A 111. C IV C V. ( 
\L B VII. C Vlll. B IX. ‘ 


G.D. Somani: a leading in- 
Dr. Ranen Sen: Elected diistnalist and member of Par- X C’ XL B 
President of the Ail-lndiu Trade liament 
Union Congress. 
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PEACE RETURNS TO VIETNAiVl 



Death of a War 

/ hiiltil, nuutk'roiis, \ensf- 
h'ss wai lamc lo ii iloic ui 5-30 
tint on Jtimiaiy 28, 1973. It 
had been ratfing mtenmtiently 
Miu\‘ 1941 But ui the last phase 
alone {hennwini' January 1961), 
It took a loll of more than 15 
lakh\ ot human Ihes >45.937 
I S SCI \ii emeu, 180 876 South 
I letnamew tioop'\, 921.350 Com- 
mumst sohln i s ami 5,233 others). 
(' S plums ihlipped three times 
ii\ nnin\ /()/>> of hoiiihs as in 
IJ Olid M ai II It los' the Arne- 
ihii'i ta\-pa\ii neaih 1,37,000 
h.dlion dollais I he I .S' 4 has 

pionii\ed to pioiide neatly 
/.500 mdl'.on dollais oser aJtve- 
\tai ptittid loi lei oiiMiuilion 
and u luihililuiion in Imlo-China. 


A COMPETITION MASTER Special Feature 




EXPECTED QUESTIONS 

On the Vietnam Cease-Fire 


Q. When did the Paris 
Peace-talks begiu and on which 
date was the Vietnam cease-fire 
agreement signed? 

Ans. 1 he Pans peace-talks 
began on May 10,1968 and they 
led to a cease-fire agtccjncnt 
being signed on Jamiarv 27, 
1973 

Q. Name the signatories to 
the Vietnam peace-accord signed 
in Paris in January 1973, and the 
countries they represented. 

Ans. The signatories to the 
Vietnam cease-fiic agreement 
signed m Pans on January 27, 
1973 were* 

(i) Mi William P Rogeis, 
U.S. Secretary of State, lepie- 
senting the United States 

111 ) Mr Nguyen Diiy Trinh, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the Demociatic Republic of 
Vietnam representing North 
Vietnam. 

{Ill) Mr. Tran Van Lam, 
Minister for Foreign Affaiis, 
Republic of Vietnam, represent¬ 
ing South Vietnam, and 

(/!') Mme. Nguyen Till Binh, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
tlic Provisional Revolutionars 
Government of Vietnam repre¬ 
senting the PRG 

Q. What are the main pro- 
usions of the cease-fire agree¬ 
ment on Indo-Chma signed in 
Paris on January 27, 1973? 

Ans. The main provisions 
in the cease-fire agreement sign¬ 
ed on January 27. 1973 in Pans 
by represcntaiives of the U S A., 
North Vietnam. South Vietnam 
and the Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government (PRG) of 
South Vietnam are. (/) The 
cease-fire which came into elfecl 
on January 27 will continue m- 


delinilely; (u) All Ajnerican 
prisoners of war in Indo-China 
would be released within 60 
days after the cease-fire takes 
effect, (///) All U S. military per¬ 
sonnel in South Vietnam would 
be withdrawn within the same 
time-limit; (ii ) The South Viet¬ 
namese troops and the forces of 
the PRG would lemaiii wliere 
they were at the time the 
cease-fire came into effect; 
(rj An international con¬ 
ference to acknowledge the 
signed agreements, to guarantee 
the ending of the wai, and to 
maintain peace would be held 
within 30 days of the signing of 
the cease-fire agreement, (i/) 
The U S.A. pledged that it 
would not continue its military 
involvement or mteivcntion in 
the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam, (wOThe U.S A. and 
all other foreign countries in¬ 
volved in the war agreed to dis¬ 
mantle their military bases in 
South Vietnam within (>0 days 
of the signing of the agreement; 
(17//) The Government of South 
Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front of (he PRG 
agreed not to accept the intro¬ 
duction of tioops, military ad¬ 
visers or other military person¬ 
nel, armaments, munitions and 
war matciials in the South e.x- 
cept pel iodic replacement of 
war mateiial destroyed or da¬ 
maged; (,/c) The U.S.A. and 
Noith Vietnam recognised the 
South Vietnamese people’s right 
to self-determination us sacred 
and inalienable, :uid that the 
South Vietnamese would decide 
their political future through 
genuinely free and democratic 
general elections under interna¬ 
tional supervision; (.v) The Sai¬ 
gon regime and the NLF pledged 
that they would achieve national 
reconciliation and aa;ord. 


Q. Write short notes on: 

(./) l.C.C.S. (if) International 
Conference on Indo-Chma (///) 
Domino Theory. 

Ans. (/) l.C,C.S. or In¬ 
ternational Commission of Con¬ 
trol and Supervision: came into 
operation in Indo-China on 
Ja.uiaiy 29, 1973. Its job is to 
control, supeivise and report on 
a number of aspects of the agree¬ 
ment including (a) Implementa¬ 
tion of the coasc-lire (d) W'lth- 
di.iwal of U.S. troops and those 
ot other foreign countries from 
South Vietnam and dismantle¬ 
ment of their military bases 
(/■) Prohibition of the inlioduc- 
tion of loreign troops into 
South Vict Nam (d) The return 
of captured military personnel 
and foreign civilians (t*) Free 
and democratic general elec¬ 
tions III South Vietnam (f) Re¬ 
duction of the military potential 
of the Saigon legimc and of The 
PRG of South Vietnam. 

The Commission is com¬ 
prised of 1,160 personnel diawn 
from the four countries which 
make it up (Canadii, Hungary, 
Indonesia and Poland) and has 
Its headquarters in Saigon. 

(//) Internationa) Confcrcpce 
on Indo-China: was to be con¬ 
vened in Pans on February 26, 
/ e within 30 days of the sign¬ 
ing of the Pans ccasc-flre agree¬ 
ment, to acknowledge the signed 
agreements, to guarantee the 
ending of the war, maintenadee 
of peace in Vietnam, respect for 
the Vietnamese people’s fun¬ 
damental national rights and 
the South Vietnamese people’s 
light to self-determination Jt 
IS also expected to contribute to 
and guarantee peace in (ndo- 
Ciiina. 

(Contd. on page 470) 
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THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


c 


1945: Sep(. 2—Vietnam Re¬ 
public IS formed with Dr. Ho 
C'hi Minh as Piesidcnt 

1946: March 6—f ranee te- 
cogmses Vietnam as a free Slate 
“within the Indo-Chinese I'cdc- 
Mtion" 

Dec. 1—Hostilities break 
luL between the Hicneh and the 
let Minh. 

1948: .June 5—Baic d'Aiong 
.gieemcnt signed to establish 
he State of Vietnam, with Bao 
)ai as Chicl ot Slate within the 
reach Union. 

1949: J u II e 14—\ letnam 
date IS established at Saigon 
iiulcr Bao Dai 

1950: Noi.3—1 leiieh troops 
Mihdraw from froiUiei of North 
iido-Chiiui 

1953: Dec. 31—1 rencli clash 
.Mih Viet Minh at Dien Bien 
'hu 

1954: May 7—Led by (ien 
liiap, the Viet Minh arms de¬ 
cals Ihe rreneh at Dicji Bitii 
IMui 

Geneva Conference, 1954 

May 8—July 21—(ieneva 
(’onrerenec on Indo-C’hma with 
delegates from Biitain and the 
Soviet Union (joint chairmen), 
1 lancc, the United Stales, 
t lima, Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam, and the Vict Minh 
regime. Agreements are signed 
"11 July 20-21. Main provisions 
concerning Vietnam arc 

(1) Vietnam to be partition¬ 
ed along the 17th parallel into 
•North and South Vietnam. 

(2 ) Countrywide elections, 
leading to reunification of North 
and South Vietnam, to be held 
I’.y July 20, 1956. 

1973 


tironology of Developmenfs 
( 1945 1972 ) 


<3) An International Coii- 
tiol ( ommission (1('(') to be es¬ 
tablished to supervise the im- 
plemontation of the agieements 

July 7—B ao D.ii appoints 
Ngo Dmh Diem, Prime Minister 
of South Vietnam 

Oct. II—Viet Minh legnae 
lornuilly lakes o\er contiul of 
Hanoi and NoUh Vietnam 

.\iiUTiciiiis Step In 

1955: Feb. 12—U S Mili- 
tai\ Assistance \dvisoi\ (iioiip 
(MAAli) takes ovci iraimiig of 
the South Vietnamese armv, 
as the ^’l‘■llch quit 

July 20—Diem leieets .N.ntli 
Vietnamese (losenimenrs m- 
' ilation to disLiiss all-V I'.tnam 
eleoiums. 

Oct. 23—\ ’iilionai rsft- 
reiidum deposes Bao Dai 

Oct. 26—Ngi) Diiih Diem 
becomes lirst President ol South 
Vietnam 

I960: Dee. 30—V National 
I iberalion I rout iNl I i loi 
South Vietnam foimed. 

1961: Oct. 18—Picsideiil 
Diem deeliMcs stale of emei- 
genc\ to tieal with atlacks in 
The Viet Cone 

1962: Feb. 7-1 S M i 1 i- 
tary Assistance Comnuiul with 
a total of 40,(KH) U S military 
peisonnel established .n Viet¬ 
nam 

1%3: Nos 1—Diem killeil 
in a militaiy eoiip led b> .VLii 
Cion “Big“ .Miuli, who takes 
over with a militaiy jtmla 

1964: Jan. 30—Maj Gen. 

Nguyen Khanli lepkiccs Duong 
Van Mmh in .i bloodless jtiih- 
tary coup. 


Cnnliict Escalates 

Aug. 5—Piesidenl Johubon, 
claiming that North Vietnamese 
torpedo boats attacked two U.S 
dcsiioyei.s in the Gulf of Ton- 
ki.i, ordeis retaliatory attacks 
on giinho.iis and then hvime 
b.ise> 

Aug. 7—U.S. Congress gives 
President Johnson a Irec hand to 
protcLt .Southeast Asia liom 
attack 

1965: April 7—J o h n so n 
says U.S lb ready for uncondi¬ 
tional negotiationb to end Viet- 
niun war mid promises massive 
development aid for Southeast 
Asia, ineludiiig North Vietnam 

.May 13—Johnson calls otf 
bombing uf Noi 111 Vieln,im as a 
peace gcbfiire. 

May 19—Hanoi r e i e e I s 
Johnson peace campaign IJ S 
bombing resumed. 

June 19—/Another coup in 
S.ugon bungs ,\ir M a i s h a I 
.Nguyen Cao Ky to power 

Dec. 2'<—Ikiiiibmc of North 
A'lelnam is again suspended. 

1%6: June 29—U.S lets 
bomb oil (lepois in Noith \ let- 
iia<n 

1967: Sept, 3—Nguyen V'an 
I liieii cLMciI Pk "dent of South 
\ letiuim 

Sept. 15—Johnson enuncia¬ 
tes "S.in Antonio Formula", 
olleriiig to stop bombing North 
Vietnam in e.\changc for pro¬ 
ductive peace talks. Hanoi 
says the USA has no right lo 
expect reciprocity loi ending (he 
bombing. 

1968: Jan. 30—Vie( Coiig 
Launch i'et oifensiNc against 
cities all o\ei South Vietnam. 
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March 31—JoJuibOn hulls 
bombing above 20lh Parallel in 
North Vietnam; withdraws from 
rc-elcction 

Peace Talks 

IVIaj 3—The two sides agree 
to hold preliminnr> peaee talks 
in Pans on oi about May It) 

Ma> U)—Peace talks begin 
in Pans 

Oct. 31—Johnson announ¬ 
ces complete halt in bombing 
of North Vietiuim to get the 
peace talks moving. 

1971: Feb. 1—Soviet Piime 
Minister Kosygin charges L'SA 
iind South Vietnam with inva¬ 
sion of Laos US denies that 
ground tioops aie involved, and 
claims the right to bomb Com¬ 
munist supply trails ciossing 
Laos into South \ lelium 

June 26—In secret meetings 
in Pans Noith Vietnam piesents 
a nme-point peace initiative to 
US Presidcnli.il aide Henry Kis¬ 
singer 

Oct. 3—Nguyen Win riiicii 
re-elected President of South 
Vietmim 

1 9 7 2: .Ian. 13—Piesidenl 
Nixon announces turther troop 
withdrawals before May 1. 
bringing American strength in 
Vietnam to 69.0(H). lowest in 
seven years. 

Jan. 25—President N ia on 
leveals secret talks in Pans bet¬ 
ween Henry Kissinger luid the 
North Vietnamese 

Jan. 31—North Vietnamese 
in Pans reveal a secret peace ini¬ 
tiative given to Presidential aide 
Henry Kissinger. 

March 26—USA breaks oil 
peace talks. 

March 30—Flanoi begins 
heavy oflrciisive in South Viet¬ 
nam. 

April 25—U S A announces 
It will resume Pans pettee talks. 

.M a y 1—I’rovinciai capital 
of Quang I ri in the Smith falls. 


giving North Vieliuimesc con¬ 
trol of South Vietnam’s northern 
province. 

May 4—USA and Noilh 
Vieliuun call olf Pat is peaee talks 
indclinitcly 

May 8--Nixon .innounees 
mining of Haiphong and si\ 
Ollier North V letnamese poits to 
block war supplies rcaetiing 
North Vietnam. 

Oct. |7—Dr. Kissingei eon- 
fers in P.ii is with \ luiii 1 hiiy. 
head ol Noilli Vietnamese delc- 
g.itioii to peace talks 

O c t. 18—Kissinger airives 
Ml Saigon to meet Picsideiil 
Thieu in Pans, a spokesman 
lor the Noitli V'letiumese dele¬ 
gation says the Nivmi adinini'.- 
tiation iJii.es to Lhange its 
altitude 

Oct, 26—Kissmevi announ¬ 
ces on I'S television "Pe.ice 
IS .it h.iiul ” 

Oct. 27—Defeiiee .Seciel.uv 
\leJvin land says the Uiiiled 
Slates has halted tlic bombing 
.ibovc the 2()lh Paiallei iii Noiih 
Victmuii 

riiieu s.iys South \ leliiam 
will accept no soltlemciit unless 
there is .i total withdrawal of 
North Vietiiameso troops liom 
South Vietnam Hanoi piib- 
lishes summaiy ol peace agree¬ 
ment 

Oct. 31—H anoi's deadline 
lor the United Slates to sign the 
draft agrccmeni passes withoiii 
signing. 

Nov. 2—Hanoi says there 
will be no luither talks until the 
United Stales signs the dratl 

Nov. 20—Kissinger and Fho 
resume talks in Pans. 

i\ o V. 25—Kissinger-1 li o 
talks broken oil without .igi\e- 
ment 

Dee. 6—Kissijigei and fho 
resume talks in secret. 

Dec. 13—Peace talks break 
olf again without e.xplanation 


Dec. 16—Kissinger says the 
talks have nut produced an 
agreement tliat Nixon may con¬ 
sider just and fair. 

D e c. 17—US bombing ol 
North Vietnam above the 20th 
Paiallel lesumed with a heavy 
laid 111 the Hanoi area. 

Dec. 18—US Command 
confirms resumption of bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam. 

Dec. 21—Communist dele¬ 
gations to peace talks m Pans 
vv.ilk out m piolest over bomb¬ 
ing 

Dec. 30—Nixoii outers hall 
in the bombing above the 2()th 
Parallel and announces seeiel 
peace talks lo lesunie on Jan k 

197.3: .laii. 2—reehnieal c\- 
I>ens lesiimc t.ilks in Pans 

.1 a 11 . 4—Semi-puhhe pea* e 
talks lu Pans resumed. 

Jan. 8—KisMiigei and Thii 
lesiime talks as I'S t i oop 
sticiigth in Smith Vietnam drops 
to 24 IKK) 


Questions on Vietnam 

(Contd fumi page 46Si 

It has 1.3 members' Chiii' 

1 raiKe, Britain, the USSR, the 
foul mombeis ol the Intern.t- 
liojial C o n t r o 1 Commission 
(Canada, Poland, Hungarv uiul 
Indonesia), the four paities pai- ^ 
iicipating in the Pans Confercnec 
on Vietnam (the U.S.A., Noitli 
Vietnam, South Vietnam and 
the South Vietnamese Provi¬ 
sional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment) and the Secietary Genei I 
of the U.N. 

(/If) Domino Theory: is >>'< 
outdated American theory .a- 
cording to which it was believed 
that if one country in South 
Last Asia fell to communism, 
the neighbouring countries 
would also fall like a row i'-' 
dominos 
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Partial Text of the Paris Peace-Agreement 


The patties paXiLipalmi; in the 
Pans f'lnifeicnLC nii Vietnam, vnih ,i 
\icw to eivting (!k and ies((iiint> 
peace m Vietnam on the basis ol res- 
pcti for the Vietnanicse people s 
tiindamcnlal national ligliis and titc 
Soutli Vietnamese peoples injlil to 
sell-detciininalion and to Lonliihni- 
mg to ibe (.onsolidaiion ol neaL>. in 
Xsia and the woild base aL'ieed on 
the rollowine piovisions and iindci- 
ial>e to icspeel and to tmplemenl 
them 

Article I: I he lin'iLd Si llL^ 
iiid all olliei LOiiiitiies ie'-pe>.i i!k 
iiiilepcndcnLe, sitvei.-ijtnl}, units ami 
iiiiitoiial intsgnis itl Violnani as 
iivoeiiiseil b\ ihe CJencsa aeKe- 
nieiiis on Victnaiii 

\rtkle 2 \ >.i.a s liie ‘.hall he 

uli'C'sed ihroaplioi'i .Souih \iLtn an 
,1 of 2400 htuiis (i\ll on l.intiais 
' l•>7l \t the s.ime lioui the 
Umted States \mI| .lop all it. milil.tis 
activities again.I 'he teiiitois ol the 
LJemosraiic Kepiihhe of N’letn.im hv 
cunind, ini and iia' al Imees. wheu" ir 
iiK's mas be bases' and end the niin- 
Tej ol the lei I noii.il \s..' l^, po‘i‘, 
li.irboiirs. and itsi'sas^ ol 'Ije De- 
'Tiosi.itic Repiiblii. ol Vieliiani t'le 
1 lilted Male-, will lemo.e peimaneni- 
I . dcjoiisate oi ilesiioy all the mnu ^ 
in the teiiils’iial ssateis ports luii- 
hiuiis, and waleissass of Noilh Viel- 
n.im as soon .is this ameement goes 
Milo ellcsl rite complete tsssation 
ol ho-.lihties m this ailK'k' slia'I bi‘ 
iluiable and ssillunil limit of time 

Arlieie 3; The pa'lies iindei- 
take to maintain Ihe seaseliic .ind to 
eiisuie a lasting and stable peace 
As soon .IS the scasi‘-liie goes into 
cllcsl 

(a) Ills I'intcd Sl.iiss Isnsss .ind 
those ot the oiiici loieign soiiniiis 
.lilted with the Untied Stites ami tlis 
Uspublic ol Vislnam shall leinain in 
pl.isc pending Ihe impleinenialion ol 
the plan sH Hoop withdiasval 

thi The aimed fsnees of the two 
South Vietnamese panics shall u’- 
main m plasc 

(i) riie icgulai loisTs of all sc- 
'isi's .ind amis and the irtegiilai loi- 
s-cs of the panics in South Vielnuin 
''hall stop all olfensisc nsitvitu's 
ag.unst cash other and shall sliietls 
abide b> the following slipu'alions 

.All acts uf loKc on the gioiind. 
m 'lie dir, and on Ihe sea shall be pis'- 
'ibited. 


Ml hostile asis, leiioiism an.j 
icpiisals In both sides will be b.iiincd 

Article -I: 1 he I hiilsd Stales will 
not ..oniiiuie its militaiv invoKsmenl 
III in(.ei\cne in the inteinal all.tiis ol 
South Viein.im 

Article 5 : Within W) d.Ws ol the 
.|‘•nlng ot this agiesi.ieni tiieie will 
I's ,1 ioi.l 1 w'llhdiawal Imin Sonili 
Viein.1'11 ol Hoops, iiiilil.tiy adiiseis, 
.■'111 militaiv peisonnel. inihidiiig 
is.hiiis.il niiliUrv peisoinisl .ind mili- 
i.in peiM'iinel ass.isialed willi tl'e 
p.isilisation piogi.imiiie, aiiiijinsiiis, 
munitions and w.ii maieiial ol the 
I lilted Stales and tlio e.H othei loiei 
gn sountiics msiHiiined m Ai'isls ' 
Ad'iwis horn ihs .ibo.e-nuMi- 
iioiiiil soiiiiiiiss 111 a'l p.i'imililai. 
oiyaiH'.iiions ind ilii po'ise will ji,o 
hs williili.ivvn willi"i ti.e s.ime psiio.i 
ol I line 

\rlitle <1 The li'siiiaii'lenieiii o' 
.'ll I'l'liiaiy Isees in Soiiti Aiet'i.iiii 
ol Hie rnited Sl,l'e^ .uid ol the oilier 
loieij'ii counliic. meniii'iied in Ailisle 
^(\1 shall Iv soinplsls'il w.lliiii ft) 
d.ijs (if the siaiiiiTi ol tho .leieemciil. 

Artiste 7 : I lomilii oi.'o.icnieiil 
ol Ills luise liic to the toiui.ilion ot 
the (loseinnisiil p'.'Sided lot m Arii- 
I !e'tfBi .iiid 11 ol ilii-agieeiiieni the 
two S.iiilh Vieiiiaiiiesi panus shall 
not .iso'pt Ills'I'llioshuiio'i vl 'ioop‘, 
miliiaiv I't'i'si. and .iii'iiaiv peison- 
iiel inUnding Uxhuk >1 nvlilaiv psi- 
soiiiiel aimnmsnis innriition' amt 
\\a' niu'eiiai into South Aieiiiani 

I he two South A'le'n 'iiiesc paiiiis 
sliall be pel mil led lo make pei. idxal 
leplascnent ot ainianieiits, niuniHons 
and wai mateiial wliish !mm 'veu 
sleslio.>ed ilaniaged, wsuii om i>i 
ii's'O up .iflei the si'ase-liu 

Atlicle H ( /j 1 lis'leiuiii I'l i ip 
liircil iiiiliiii' I'l, .iiiiiiel .Old Ills''" 
sivili.nis iM lo.' I'ailiss s|i ol Ik s.,iiis'iI 
(Uii siiniilt.iiisii'i'ls with .ti.sl L(ii.' 
pleli'd iii'l kill I ill 111 I'lL s.inK d.iv 
as the iiiiop iMiliili.iM.il niL.iiii.risd iii 
Anisic 5 1 he ii.'ities s'l.ill s .i lianse 

sompieie lisis o! iIh ibose-iiK'ioioneil 
s.ipluiesl milil.Mi pei oum' .mil 
li'isign s''ih.iiis oil ihe .l.o ol ihv 
sicmiip ol iliis i‘‘i. eniei.i 

(/tt'llu p.iuiC' shall lislp eisli 
olhei to es'l iiils»i>ialion .ihout iliose 
niiiM.iis peisoiiiiel and loieii'ii sisi- 
lians ol the piilies missing m .is non, 
lo ileleiiinne the li'i.iiion and laks 
sate ol ills' glass's i>l ihe ile.<d so .is to 
l.isilil.ite the sNluim.Kiiiii oi lepalna- 


(lori ot the lem.iiiis, .oul to lake any 
sash oihei mc.istiics as m.iv he ic- 
quiied to get inloimal'on ahooi those 
still sonsids'ied missing in .islion 

((') The sjussii.tii ol the letuni sif 
Aieliiamcsc siuliaii psisoiuiel sap- 
iiiied and dekiiiiesl in South Aietnam 
will he lesolvs'il In !h.' two South 
Aistiuiiis'se pail't's ii a spun ol na¬ 
tional iL'sonsiliaiioii and soiisoid 
null .1 sis'w to ending liatied and cn- 
nut. 

Al title 9; The Cio\cinnisni ol 
il.i' I piiod Si.iies ol Amerisa ansi the 
tio.eimnsiil ol the I )s in sis ratio Rc- 
I'liblis ol Vis'iii.im iiiideila''C to iss- 
I'Csi .hs lollowiiig, piiiisiples foi the 
issisiis ol Ills' Soulli \is'lnamese 
people’s ru'lil lo s,.li ileteiminatioii 

(lilli.' South Vieinaiiicse neo- 
pls s I ".'III to ‘s'li-dsiciniinalion is 
' ishil m.ihcii.ihle, and shail he ics- 
l>s' Is'.l h.' all .imiihms^ 

(f(\ riis South A ii.'tna'iisse pesiple 
-h.'ll tis'siile I'lein-i'hss the pnlitisal 
iMtii's' ol .South Vietnam through 
sviiiiiiisl. lice and ds'inosi.ifis general 
e'estioiis ."ulei mieinilioiuil supci- 

Msl 'll 

((', loisM'ii so. iiiiiss shall not 
iiiii'o e .inv pi'liiis |l le'uiiiisS or pei- 
'.''la'iiis on 'I'l' Si’iiih V.s’iiiamcsc 

peop!. 

Ailisle in ll'c two South 
A‘s'lnai.issi' pattie. u'ulcuake to rc'- 
pssi Ills scase-iiie ami 'iiaiiiiain pease 
111 South A ii'tna.ii sstilo all matleis of 
».oiiisntii"i I'lioi.eli ncgi'iiaiions and 
avoid .ill .11 lin'd I oiiI'k ■ 

Arliele 11 lininedi.ils'ls aliei the 
is.iss'tiis the two Soiidi Aie'namcse 
p.iilis' will .ishievs iia'ioiial lesonci- 
li.iiii'') md soils.ml. end hatied and 
I,. III. pioliihi' .ill .Ills ol lepiisal 
' 11.1 vl' I'lmin.iiion ig.iiiisi individuals 
i.i o": ims .lii'iis I' ,ii have I .'Haborat- 
e I vv I'll oils s'lk I'l ills'I'l lie. c'lsuie 
ii e 'I. mi'll ii's Ill's'll.es of the people, 
pi isi'ii iMii. di'iii liss'iUuii ol sps'Csh, 
lisviloiiiol ihs'piess.tieesloin ot mcct- 
iiii' fii'eih'm ol oigamsalion. ficedom 

.il po|iiisv''aslivHies fis's'diipiol belief, 
tii.d'im ol moven's'iii. Iies'sloni of 
isvidniss' liseslom of vioik. light to 
pis'i V itv-ovMii'isliip and light to ficc 
snleipiise 

Aiticle 12: 1 1) liiimidi.iielv al¬ 
ls' I'lc ss'.iss'-lirc the South Vietnamese 
panics sli.ili hold civiisuhations in a 
'pint ol national isvoiKilialisin and 
,i'.uoid, inulu.il is'spsM and mutual 
non s'hmin.dion to set up a national 
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council of nnlional icconLiliiilum <ind 
concord of thicc equal segments: — 

(B) The National Council of Na¬ 
tional Reconciliation and Concoid 
uill organise the free and dcmouaiic 
gencial elections provided loi in Ai ti¬ 
de 9(B) and decide the proi.cdiiies and 
modalities of these general elci.tions 

Article 13: The question of Viet¬ 
namese armed foiccs in South Viet¬ 
nam shall be settled by the two South 
Vietnamese parties in a spint of iia- 
tional-rcioncilialion and cnnctud, 
equality, mutual respect, vulhoiit 
foreign interference in accoidaiue 
with the post-war situation Amoni: 
the questions to be discussed by the 
two South Vietnamese parties are 
steps to reduce their military etfcctivcs 
and to demobilise the troops being 
reduced The two Soiitli Victn.iniese 
parties will accomplish this as so-in 
as possible 

Article 14: South Vietnam will 
pursue a foreign policy of peace and 
independence It will be prcpaicd to 
establish relations with all countiies 
irrespective of their political and siKial 
systems on the basis of mutual ics- 
pect for independence and sovcieigntv 
and accept economic and technical 
aid from any country with an politi¬ 
cal conditions attached 

Article 15: The rciinificalion of 
Vietnam shall be cairied out •■fep hv 
step through peaceful means on the 
basis of discussions and agrc'cmenis 
between Noith and South Victn.im 
without cocicion oi annexation by 
cither party, and without foicign in- 
teifercnce The time for iciinific.i- 
tion will be agreed upon by NoMh 
and South Vietnam. 

Article 16 (a): The paitics parti 
cip,iting m the Pans conleiciicc mi 
Vietnam shall immediately desigiiaU' 
represcntalises to form a roiii-p.iii\ 
joint military commission with ilie 
task of ensuring joint action hv ilu’ 
panics in implcmening piov.sions 
of this agreement 

Article 17; All the two Siviih 
Vietnamese panics shall imiiicitiatcK 
designate icpicscninliscs to foim .i 
two-patty joint miliU'y commissuiii 
with the task of ensuimg I'oint action 
by the two Smith Vietn.imcsc panics 
in implementing prosisions iif t!ii'> 
agieemcnt 

Article 18: \ftci the signing of 
this agreement, an inlet national com¬ 
mission of contiol and supervision 
sh.ill be established imincdiatelv. 

The international Commission ol 
Control and Supervision shall tmm 
control teams for carrying out its 
tasks. The four panics shall agree 
immediately on the location and ope¬ 
ration of these teams The parties 
Will facilitate their operation. 
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(C) Until the intcinational con- 
fctencc makes definitive airangc- 
ments, the International Commission 
of C'onttoi and Supervision will report 
to the two South Vietnamese parties 
on matters conccinmg the contiol and 
supervision of the implementation of 
piovisions ol this agreement 

The International Commission of 
Control and Siipei vision shall form 
contiol (cams foi cans ing out its tasks 
The two South Vietnamese paities 
shall agiee immediately on the loea- 
iinn and opci.ition of these teams 
The two South Vietnamese patties 
will facilitate then opcialion 

The Intcinational Commission ot 
Conlrol and Supci \ ision shall be com¬ 
posed ol lepicscntaiives of the font 
countiies 1'an.ida Mungaiy, Indone¬ 
sia and Poland Ihc Chairmanship 
of this Commission will rotate among 
(ho members for specific periods to 
be dctci mined by the Commission 

(Di The Intel n.i(ional Commis¬ 
sion ot Contiol ami Supeivision shall 
c.iiiy out Its i.isks m :icconljnce with 
the principle of lespect fin the sovc- 
le.gnly of Sonfii Victn.iin 

\iticle I9; Ihc patties agree on 
Ihcconveniiii cif <m international cop- 
Icienec within .^0 d ivs of the signing 
of this agiccrneiit to acknowledge the 
signed agrcvmenls to giiaranic'e the 
ending o| the \vai,lliu miiiiitcn ince of 
peace m Vietnam, the icspccf ot the 
Vietnamese people's (iindamcnlal 
national rights ami tlie South Vict- 
naincsc people’s iighi to sell-deter- 
inination ,i"»l to conliibiite to and 
gii.iianici. pe.icc m f'ldo-Onn.i 

rite I >niicd Stales ami the IXano- 
ciatic Kei'iitvlic ol Vieln.im, on behalf 
of the parties p.iiti«.ipnting in the 
P.nis CoiiicicMicc ('ll Vietnam, will 
piopo'c to the lolliiwiiig parlies lliai 
they p.iilicipale in this intcin.itional 
confcteiicc llic I*cople's Republic ol 
( hina, ilic Repiiblic of I-rancc. the 
I moil ol Soviel Soci.ilisi Kcpnblics, 
the I lulled Kingdom, the lotii couii- 
liies ol tin Inicin.itu'nal ( ominission 
ol Ciintrol .iml Sui'ci vision, .md the 
Scciclaiv-(icncial of the United N,i- 
tions, ii.geiliei with tlie p.iities pain 
cipniing III tl'C I’.iiis coiilciciice oii 
Viein.im 

.\rtki«20* ( ti n.c p.iities patli- 
cipaling ill (he I'aii' conlciciicc on 
Vietnam shall strictly tespect the 
l954Cieiicva agreements on Cambodia 
and the 1962 Clcncva agiccinenls on 
1,510', which lecogoped Ihc ( amho- 
dran and the l,nos people’s fundamen¬ 
tal national rights. /.<■., the indepen¬ 
dence, sovereignty, unity and terri¬ 
torial integrity of these countries 
Ihe p.iities shall lespeet the neutra¬ 
lity of Cambodia and (.aos. 


The parties patlicipating in the/I 
Pans conference on Vietnam undci-' * 
take to lefrain Irom using the terri¬ 
tory of Cambodia and the territory of 
Laos to encroach on the sovercignt' 
and sccuiity of one another. 

(0) Foreign countries shall pm 
an end to all nulitary activities m 
('ambodia and Laos, totally with 
diaw from and refrain from ic- 
intioducing into these two countm.-, 
troops, military advisens and mililiii. 
pcisonnel, aimantcnls, munitions and 
war maici lal. 

(C) The internal afTaiis of Cam- 
bodiii and Laos shall be settled by the 
people ot each of llicsccountricswiih- 
out foicign iniciferencc 

(D) Tlic piobicms existing b. i- 
ween Ihc Indo-C'hmcso coimtiiiN 
shall be settled by the Indo-Chinc-. 
parlies on the basis of rcsivecl foi e.i< ‘i 
other's independence, sovereignty and 
tcintoiial integrity, .ind non intci- 
feicncc in each other's inlurn.'ilafT.iii 

Article 21: The United Stall-' 

anticipates that this agiccnicnl will 

ushci in an era of reconcilialum wi'h 
the Demociatic Republic of Victna.’i 
as with all tlic peoples ol Indo-C’liir.i 
In puisuanccol its tiaditiunal poli.v 
the United Stales will contrihute l- 
healing the wounds of wai and i . 
post-war reconstruction ol the Denn 
cratic Republic of Vietnam ..i.d 

througlioiii Indo-China 

Vrtiele 22. Ihc ending ol n- 

wai. the icstoiation of peace in Xu i 
nam (he slue* iinpleinentalion .. 
this agreement will cicalu comliP' i 
toi esiablislimg .i new, equal and ■■ .i 
tually beneiiLial lei.itioiiship hclwu-ii 
the United Stales and ihe Demi'ciaiK. 
Republic of Vietnam on thcbasi. > 
respect loi Ciichoihei' iiidepcndei’i- 
amJ sovereignly and non mleifeicii. 

\i the same lime iliis vvill ensi‘<. 
st.ibic peace in Vietnam ami conm- 
b.ite io the piesciv.ition ol lasiir-, 
p^.ico m Indo-t. hiiu and South I a ’ 

A .1.1 

.Vrtiele 2.1: this agiceim-nt -i..!-! 
enict into foice upon signaiiiic b' 
pleiiipoleiiiiai'y icpicsontatives ol ih- 
P-iriics pailicipaling in Ihe Paris loi. 
IcrciKC on Vietnam All the imiM' 
concerned shall sti icily iinplemeni i!-'' 
agieemcnt and its piutocols. 

I^onc in Pans this 27tli d.i' 
.laniiary, 197.1, m Vietnamese .m l 
l.nglish The Vicinamcie and 11'.'" 
fish tCAts arc olTicial and eqml'' 
authentic 
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editorial Note* 


Voles or Principles ? 


\^HAT IS more important- votes or princi- 
pies? asked the jesting politician and 
would not stay for an answer. But Mr. M.C. 
Chagla, an ex-Union Minister had occasion to 
say the other day “If votes are put above princi¬ 
ples, then democracy is indeed doomed in 
India.” This raises another question. Is or 
was Mr. Chagla ever a politicianPerhaps 
not. Otherwise he might still liavc been where 
he once was. 

Mr. Chagla was criticizing the move for an 
agitation to secure the repeal of the Aligarh 
University Act of 1972. ' He confessed to a 
sense of shock at the decision of the Congress 
(O), SSP, Swatantia and the Republican par¬ 
ties to support the Aligarh Muslim University 
Action Committee in its demand for restora¬ 
tion of the Muslim minority chaiacter of the 
University. Mr. Chagla accused the Opposi¬ 
tion paities of changing their stand to get the 
Muslim votes in the U. P. election. It 
was in this context that he was reported to have 
made the observation referred to in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph. 

However sincere Mr. Chagla might have 
been in sounding the note of warning that he 
did, there need be no fears that what he said 
will be taken seriously by politicians in India, 
The ex-Union Minister may well frown on Mr. 
Kamalapati Tripathi, the Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh convening a meeting of “Con¬ 
gress Muslim” legislators to discuss the matter, 
and charge him with encouraging communalism 
to raise its ugly head once again. But that is 
not going to change the fact that in our demo¬ 
cracy even after twenty-five years of freedom, 
communal and caste loyalties and parochi^ 
considerations remain a mw* more powerful 
force than any preference for principles. 

Principles have their uses. They can and do 
serve as good talking points. We arc advised 
to start talkii^ of principles when we arc in 
^nger of losing an argument. We can with 
impunity even go to the extent of saying that 
we-are wedd^ to principles and a/a Bhutto 
go on repeating that we cennot compromise 
on them. But we must acknowledge that suc¬ 
cess in politics comes to only those who arc 
careful Uiat they are not carried away by their 
own eloquence. 

Apra, 1973 


People like it and applaud you vociferously 
when you talk about property and land- 
ceilings but when it comes to enforcing them, 
it has to be remembered that m republican 
India, the proocrticd classes continue to wield 
considerable influence over the electorate. We 
can paint black money in the blackest of colours, 
but It would be foolhardy to force this prolific 
source of election funds to dry up all at once. 
Ranting and raging against rising prices can win 
you lot of popularity but if you oppose rais¬ 
ing the procurement prices of wheat you 
are done for. 

Principles, like election promises, are to be 
paraded and eulogised, and not to be put into 
practice. From the practical point of view 
what matters in a democracy is votes. There¬ 
fore mind the votes; principles will take care 
of themselves. At least this is how po iticians 
m general in this country appear to think. 

Ways of Washington 

Inscrutable are the ways of Washington. 
Although it agrees that “search for stability in 
South Asia is primarily a task for the nations 
of the region,” yet it has started fulfilling 
some “long-standing arras commitments” 
to Pakistan. It describes the Simla agreement 
as a milestone on the road to peace and stability 
in South Asia, and yet it seeks to undo the 
effects of the agreement by helping Pakistan to 
rearm which can only spoil the chances of peace 
and goodwill being restored between the two 
neighbours. One day it describes India as the 
dominant power in the sub-continent and the 
next day it tries to justify resumption of arms- 
aid to Pakistan on the ground that India has 
acquired a superior arms-producing capacity. 

All that the Americans appear to have 
learnt from the events of 1971 is to revert from 
the pro-Pakistan “tilt” to the old “even-handed 
approach”. Old habits die hard ,but if the 
U.S.A. IS really .serious about creating in its 
relations with India “a basis of co-operation 
that is realistic from both points of view” it will 
have to stop trying to distort the military 
balance in the area. It is an unfriendly act, 
not only from India’s point of view but also 
for Pakistan which just now needs a long spell of 
peace if it is not already doomed to go to pieces. 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

National Affairs 


The Budget for 191^-14 
Foreign Aid during 1973>74 
The Economic Situation 
New Parity for tbe Rupee 
Anmal Plan, 1973-74 


The Budget for 1973-74 

On February 28, presenting 
to Parliament the budget pro¬ 
posals for 1973-74, the Union 
Finance Minister, Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan listed the following 
five immediate tasks for the 
country’s economy. 

Tasks for the Economy: (1) 
Inflationary p essures have to 
be contained through a judicious 
combination of demand manage¬ 
ment, increased pioduction of 
basic wage goods, and the 
strengthening of the public dis¬ 
tribution system (2) in order to 
improve growth prospects, vigo¬ 
rous efforts have to be made to 
increase the rate of savings and 
investment (3) greater viability 
on the external front, which can 
be achieved tlirough higher ex¬ 
ports and restraint on imports; 
(4) a rapid increase in employ¬ 
ment opportunities, both in 
rural and urban areas, to make 
an adequate dent on the pro- 
blem of unemployment. (5) 
Determined efforts are neces¬ 
sary to reduce disparities in in¬ 
come and consumption and to 
secure greater social justice; 
programmes designed to pro¬ 
vide minimum basic amenities 
to all citizens must be expanded 
in scope and coverage. 

Taxation Proposals: The 
taxation proposals presented by 
the Finance Minister envisaged 
raising an additional Rs. 292 
crores, mosily in the form of 
customs and excise duties. In¬ 
creased excise duties on ciga¬ 
rettes, petrol, iron, steel and 
several luxury items are expect¬ 
ed to net Rs. 118 crores. Re¬ 
vised customs levies on raw cot¬ 


4 % 


ton, stainless steel, machinery 
etc. may yield an additional 
revenue of Rs. 156 crores. An¬ 
other Rs. 18 crores is expected 
from some modifications in 
direct taxes—some additional 
imposts on Hindu undivided 
families, partial integration of 
agricultural and non-agricul- 
turahneomes and tightening the 
law on the capital gains tax. 

Concessions: Among t h e 
concessions announced by the 
Finance Minister weie (i) The 
special Bangladesh levies im¬ 
posed in October 1971 stand 
withdrawn from April 1, 1973. 
The loss to the government on 
account of the withdrawal of 
these taxes would be Rs. 70 
crores a year, (if) From 1973- 
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74, the first Rs. 2,000 saved programmes, extension of pri- to say that the deficit he had men- 
through life insurance and pro- mary education facilities, rural tioncd did not make any al* 
vident fund contiibutions to be home sites, rural watei supply, lowancc for requirements aris- 
allowable as deduction in com- slum improvement etc. (i//) libc- ing out of the expected report of 
putmg taxable income instead ralisation of the ditferential m- the Third Pay Commission. It 
of Rs. 1.000 as had been the terest rates scheme virhich would was estimated that the additional 
case earlier, (i/i) tax-incentives now operate in 265 districts as expenditure involved in imple- 
to closely held companies to against 163 in the past. Income- menting the recommendations 
iroadbase their ownership and limit for eligibility per family of the Commission may increase 
|to indiisti lalists to go to back- everyyearhas been raised from Rs. the deficit to Rs. 250 crorcs. 
vard aicas for setting up new 2,000 to Rs. 3,000 in urban areas 

[indiistries and to expand re- and from Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 2,000 

eaah and development activi- in semi-uiban areas, (/r) Ceiling Foreign Aid During 1973-74 
ties in existing units. (/»■) Fis- for working capital loans has 

c.d measures to encourage lx:cn raised from Rs 500 to According to figures given 

|l.ibour-inleusivc instead of capi- Rs. 1,500 and for teim loans m the budget pioposals for 

ial-ijiteusivc projects. fiom Rs 2,500 to Rs. 5.000. 1973-74, the gross receipts of 

foreign aid duting 1972-73 total- 

Social Justice Programmes: Deficit Financing: Out of led up to Rs 556*4 crores only 

flic budget pioposals contain the Rs. 292 crorcs to be raised against an anti* ipated Rs. 625*7 
Hic following piovisions Je- by way of addition.d fixation, crorcs. Thi- shortfall was due 
sieiicd to help directly the under- nearly Rs. 42 crores will go to m a large part to the action of 
Mvilegcd seclions of society: the States as their share, leav- the U.SA. in stopping aid. 
[O a provision of R.S. 100 Cl ores mg the centie with Rs. 250 Against Rs. 151*2 crorcs e.\- 
:or new programmes to gcnciate croies. This, aevording to the peeled, the U.S.A. provided only 

timloyment opporlu niies for I'mance Minister, will help Rs. 58 74 crorcs. The loss was, 

in .uliiitional half a million cdii- bring down a budgetary deficit however, offset to some extent 
led persons in various fields, of .^35 ciorcs at the existing by increased allocations from 

f r/)apiovision of Rs. 125 croics levels of taxation to Rs. 85 several countries including the 
or a package of welfare mca- crores But at the same tunc, U K., West Germany and Ca¬ 
res e.g special employment Mr Chavan sounded a warning nada. 


Last Year and This Year At 

a Glance 



1972-73 

Budget 

(Rupees : 

1972-73 

Revised 

in Crores) 

1973-74 

Budget 

REVENUE 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

4,467 

4,124 

4,623 

4,591 

4,831 

(+)250@ 

4,752 


( •)343 

(+)37 

(-1)79 

(+)250@ 

CAPITAL 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

2,095 

2,689 

2,652 

3,239 

2,460 

2,874 


(-)594 

(-)587 

(-)414 

OVERALL DEFICIT 

(-)25l 

(-)550 

(->335 

(+)250@ 


Uncovered Deficit 
@ Effect of Budget Proposals. 
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In 1973-74, India expects 
foreign aid totalling Rs. 661*8 
crores—20 percent more than 
she got last year. But simul¬ 
taneously the total of debts pay¬ 
able during the year will also 
rise from Rs. 412*3 crores in 

1972- 73 to Rs. 446*5 crores. 
Therefore the net availability of 
foreign aid will improve from 
Rs. 144*1 crores to Rs. 215*3 
crores. 

As a matter of fact, during 

1973- 74 the total repayment of 
debts by India to quite a few of 
the donor countries will exceed 
what she might receive from 
them For example aid-rcccipts 
from the U.S.A. will decline to 
Rs. 9*97 crores only while India 
will repay to the former Rs. 
143*82 ciores, creating a deficit 
of Rs. 133*85 ciorcs. Similarly, 
there will be a deficit of Rs 35 82 
crores with the Soviet Union, 
Rs. 31 82 ciores with West Ger¬ 
many and smaller deficits with 
several other countries Against 
old commitments only marginal 
surpluses will be available from 
the U.K. and Japan. But the 
apparent deficit will be turned 
into a surplus with Rs. 188 crores 
in fresh credits expected during 
the year. Disbursement from 
the I.D.A, (International Deve¬ 
lopment Association) is also 
expected to improve. 

The Economic Situation 

~ ~ A bleak picture of the econo¬ 
mic situation in India was paint¬ 
ed by the pre-budget economic 
survey presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Y.B. Chavan, the Union 
Finance Minister, on February 
22 . 

According to the survey, 
India’s national income which 
had increased by 4*6 percent in 
1970-71 may have risen by only 
1*5 to 2 p^ent{ in 1971-72, and 
at nearlyTKelamc rale in 1972- 
73. The rates of net saving and 
net investment in 1972-73 were 
perhaps higher than the Re¬ 
serve %nk*s tentative estimates, 
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but were less as compared to 
those achieved in the sixties and 
inadequate for the country’s 
developmental needs. 

The survey also placed on 
record the fact that agricultural 
production which had increased 
by 6*7 percent in 1969-70 and 
7*3 percent in 1970-71 had dec¬ 
lined by 1 7 percent in 1971-72 
and may have suffered an equal 
decline in 1972-73. As com- 
paicd to that, industrial produc¬ 
tion had helped to reverse the 
decline in the rate of grouth 
from 7 5 percent in 1969 to 3 t 
percent in 1970. Duiing the 
fust eight months of 1972, the 
index of industrial production 
showed an increase of 7*4 per¬ 
cent over the level reached in 
January to A ugust 1971. But 
here also .^ whereas the index for 
T97i as a whole showed an in¬ 
crease of 7 po/cent, it was feared 
that progre.'.s duiing the finan¬ 
cial ycai 1972-73 may h.ivc been 
seriously blocked by a country¬ 
wide power-shortage. The in- 
du'itiics which registered notable 
improvement in production in 
the earlier part of 1972-73 were 
textiles, chemicals, non-metallic 
minerals, rubber, non-electiical 
machinery etc. The output of 
food industiy and metals how¬ 
ever declined. 

The increase in puces also 
remained a source of continu¬ 
ing concern. In 1971, the lise 
in the annual average of whole¬ 
sale prices had bi’en less than 
4 pcicent. In 1972, there was a 
pronounced increase in the 
prices of food articles and the 
annual average of wholesale 
prices showed^ajise of 7*8 per- 
cCTt.^ Recounting the measures 
adopted by the Government to 
contain prices, the survey re¬ 
ferred to: (/) a crash programme 
for rabi production (») efforts to 
streamline the public distribu¬ 
tion system for foodgrains, levy 
sugar and controlled varieties of 
cloth (i/i) the decision to import 
two million tonnes of food- 
grains (/v) acceptance in princi¬ 


ple of the take-over of the whole, 
sale trade in wheat and ric> 
beginning with the next crop, 
and (i>) stiingent exercise of 
credit controls. 

Referring to India's balniitj 
of payments position, the 
authors of the survey ot^eived 
that despite an improved triulc. 
balance, India’s f o r e i g n ex¬ 
change reserves had legistcud 
a decline of Rs. 59*8 croies. 
This decline occurred despite 
consideiablc improvement in 
the export trade, mainly be¬ 
cause India had to make hc.iv\ 
debt repayments, and cerf.nn 
promised credits were delay e.| 
or did not materialise at all 

The survey attributed tJic 
current economic crisis to ihui; 
factors, vu., (i) drop in apu. 
cultural piixliiction (//) rise n 
prices due to inflation, and i//ii| 
a substantuil fall in forsign a.| 
change re.scrves and net 
available. It stressed the mi- 
poitancc of touching a t.ii^dl 
of at least 112 million tomvi 
in the production of foodgianiii 
in 1973-74, and a rise of ncaili 
8 percent in indusliial priuluc-l 
tion. To combat inflation, ihcj 
survey called for a thrce-pro'iiicilj 
attack through (i) restraint 
expenditure on public consuinp-l 
tion (ii) mobilisation of aiMi j 
tionul icsouices by taxation undj 
accumulation of contiibutie 
by public undertakings, andl 
(ill) diversion of private savin^sj 
to the public sector. But at tiit 
same time the survey poiTit(.i| 
out that the best hope of uitL 
tionary pressures being conjj 
lay in a bumper nilrn 
crop, and an adequate procuie| 
ment and public distributK* 
system. The survey also cml 
phasized the need to reach th| 
target of a 7 percent annual 
growth rate in exports, and nl 
orderly rescheduling ami >cl 
financing of indebt^ness 

New Parity for the Rupee 

AddressiD|[ a meeting 
U.N. Economic Commission 1*1 

1%e Competition Mostc^ 



^sia and the Far East in Bang* 
ok on February 26, U Nyun, 
xecutive secretary of the Com- 
aisston said that "With the 10 
tcrcent devaluation of the U.S. 
[oliar and the appreciation of 
(iher currencies which now 
loat, it is not unreasonable to 
issume that developing coun- 
iies in Asia may lose as much as 
,000 million dollars as a result 
)f the international monetary 
■I ISIS which broke loose in Fcb- 
uary, 1973.” 

As far as the Indian rupee 
s concerned, the truth in what 
J Nyun said is amply illustrated 
f we take the case of India’s 
Mil den of debt to Japan. Ac- 
Miding to a PTI report, be- 
;au^c of sharp changes in the 
elativc values of the yen and 
;hc iiipce since December 1971, 
liuiu\ liability has increased 
“i >ra 433 million dollars to 
nearly 600 million ilollars. At 
Ihc time India cnlcicd into con- 
Iracts for yen credits, she need¬ 
ed one dollar to pay 360 yens. 
'iKlay the same dollar would 
epay just 260 yens. To repay 
en loans, rupees have to be 
ouveited into dollars or sterl- 
H't At the end of 1972, India 
wcvl to Japan 156,000 million 
CM equivalent to 520 million 
ollais Today the same amount 
f vens is worth nearly 600 
iillion dollars. 

When the dollar was de* 
^cd for the first time in 
pi, India did not fix any 
klliir-rupee paritv but declared 
■central rate in terms of the £ 
■prling, allowing for a fluctua- 
pn miugin of 2-25 percent on 
•her side in terms of the Smith- 
■nian Agreement. When an- 
■t h e r international currency 
■isis broke out in February 
■'S year, it was reckoned that 

■ spite of suggestions to the 
■ntiary, the rupee would re- 
K"’ linked to the sterling and 
W'lstments in the value of the 

would follow stabilisa- 
•n of the pound sterling. 

■ On February 15, after a 
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two-hour meeting, the Econo¬ 
mic Policy Committee of the 
Cabinet in New Delhi decided 
to maintain the rupee’s parity 
with tJie £ at Rs, 18-967 fixed 
in December 1971. Since soon 
afterwards the £ sterling floated 
upward in relation to the dol¬ 
lar, it meant a nearly 3-7 percent 
appreciation of the rupee m 
value i7j-a-m the dollar. The 
Committee was of the view 
that as the change in the dollar- 
pound rate had been small, no 
change was called for in the 
position of the rupee. It was 
also consideied improbable that 
India’s trade would be affected 
much because the currencies of 
West Germany and Japan—the 
main competitors of India in 
the export trade had appreciat¬ 
ed in relation to the £ sterling 
and the rupee. 

India was also feeling safe 
from another angle At one 
time one-third cf India’s foreign 
exchange reserves were kept in 
dollars. But for some time 
past, the Reserve Bank of India 
had been exchanging its dollars 
into West German marks and 
Japanese yen. At the time the 
dollar was devalued for a se¬ 
cond time, India had only 4 80 
percent of her reserves or nearly 
Rs. 34 crores In dollars. 

The question why the rupee 
should continue to be an ap¬ 
pendage of the sterling was 
raised in the Lok Sabha on Feb¬ 
ruary 23 Dealing with the 
question Finance Minister Y.B. 
Chavan said that the interna¬ 
tional currency crisis was the 
result of the monetary clash bet¬ 
ween Europe and Japan on the 
one hand and the U.S.A. on the 
other. He said that India was 
obliged to maintain the rupee's 
link with the £ because at pre¬ 
sent only the £ and the dollar 
allowed themselves to be used 
as “intervention” currencies. 
But if at any time India found 
that such linkage was not in 
tiic national interest, she would 
promptly delink the rupee from 


the £. Mr. Chavas rejected a 
suggestion for using the rupee’s 
gold parity because gold itself 
is "in trouble”. He also re¬ 
jected the idea of placing a 
moratorium on India’s debts. 

Annual Plan for 1973-74 

In order to “fulfill the re¬ 
maining commitments of the 
Fourth Plan and to provide a 
firm base for the launching of 
the Fifth Five Year Plan in 
1974-75”, the Union Finance 
Minister, presenting to Parlia¬ 
ment his budget proposals for 
1973-74, proposed increases in 
expenditure on the Central plan 
for 1972-74 as also in central 
assistance for State and Union 
Terntorj' Plans. 

The total plan outlay (Cen¬ 
tral and States) for 1973-74 will 
be Rs. 4,356 crores which is 
Rs 345 crores more than it had 
been m 1972-73. Out of this 
the Centre will be spending Rs. 
2,844 crores (against Rs. 2,624 
Cl ores m 1972-73). This sum 
includes Rs. 110 crores for 
Union Territories, Rs. 810 
crores for central assistance to 
States and Rs. 1,924 crores for 
central Plans. 

Important allocations in the 
Centml Plan for 1973-74 arc: 
(/) Rs. 100 crores for a special 
programme for the educated 
unemployed (i7) Rs. 150 crores 
for advance action on the Fifth 
Plan (Hi) Rs. 510 crores for in¬ 
dustry and minerals (iv) Rs. 429 
crores for transport and com¬ 
munications O’) Rs. 345 crores 
for Social Services (vi) Rs. 250 
crores for agriculture and allied 
programmes; and (vii) Rs. 115 
crores for power. 

The outlay for power during 
1973-74 is going to be Rs. 27 
crores wore than it had been in 
1972-73. This betokens the Go¬ 
vernment’s serious concern over 
the power-crisis which holds the 
country in its grip at present. 
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TROUBLE-SPOTS 

International Conference on 
Vietnam 

The cease-fire agreement on 
Vietnam signed on January 27, 
1973 stipulated that within 
thirty days of the signing of the 
agreement, an international con¬ 
ference would be convened (i) 
to acknowledge the signed agree¬ 
ments (ii) to guarantee the end¬ 
ing of the war, the maintenance 
of peace in Vietnam, respect for 
the Vietnamese people’s funda¬ 
mental national rights and the 
South Vietnamese people’s right 
to self-determination and (Hi) 
to contribute to and guarantee 
peace in Indo-China. The ag¬ 
reement named China, France, 
the Soviet Union, the U.K., 
Canada, Poland, Hungary, In¬ 
donesia, the U.S.A., North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, the 
Provisional Revolutionary Gov¬ 
ernment of Vietnam and U.N. 
Secretary General Kurt Wal¬ 
dheim as the parties to be asked 
to attend the'Conference. 

The Conference was accord¬ 
ingly convened on February 26. 
Originally, it was surmised that 
Dr. Kurt Waldheim would be 
the Chairman of the Conference. 
But China and North Vietnam 
opposed the move apparently 
because they felt that the U.N. 
would thereby have a continuing 
role and responsibility in the 
po&t-cease-flre problems in Viet¬ 
nam. The' deadlock was re- 
solvftd by a compromise in terms 
of which it was decided that the 
Conference was to have no 
Chairman. Instead, it was de¬ 
cided that the representatives of 
Canada and Poland would al¬ 
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ternate as Presiding Officers. 

As the Conference was about 
to begin its deliberations, Mr 
Mitchell Sharp, the Fouign 
Minister of Canada delivered a 
strong warning to the paitici- 
pants that unless the Conference 
was able to provide effective 
reporting machineiy for the 
International Control Commisc 
sion, Canada would pull out of 
the I.C.C S after the stipulated 
60 days. A few truce violations 
in Vietnam while the Conference 
was in session also brought forth 
some strident outbursts. Other¬ 
wise almost all the major parti¬ 
cipants adopted a low profile 

A final declaration runnini 
into 1,000 words was signed and 
issued on March 2. The do la 
ration solemnly supported tht 
January 27 peace settlement :ipc 
pledged the Great Powci 
respect the national right': n 
the Vietnamese people Th 
signatories also committed tlim 
selves to respecting •!' 
sovereignty and neutrality 
Laos and Cambodia. The d^ 
laration prescribed proccdiiV 
for reporting on violations of ll 
accords. It also provided tha 
in the event of serious violalio® 
of the peace-agreement, th 
Conference can be reconvened i' 
a joint request by the U.S A at! 
North Vietnam or on a propf': 
by six or more parties to if 
declaration. 

The accord was signed 
the represcntallyes of the tw 
govemmets which had pa' 
cipated in the Conference 
was" not signed by Dr. K 
Waldheim because in the c 
nion of the legal advisers oU 
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U.N.O., ‘‘it would eng^e the 
U.N.’s 132 members in the 
treaty.” ”T9i:'WWdheim said he 
could not do that. He main¬ 
tained that he represented an 
international organisation and 
not a government. (For full 
text of Declaration, see page 
484 in this issue). 

Trace in Laos 

Laos IS saiidwithed between 
North Vietnam and Thailand. 
The country owes :ts indepen- 
dert existence to the break-up 
of what was once French Indo¬ 
china. But almost ever since 
it came into existence, it has been 
involved with a spill-over of the 
prolonged and bitter struggle 
between the communists and the 
anti-communists in Vietnam. 
The communist side in Laos or 
the Pathet Lao has been led by 
Prince Souphanouvong while 
the Government forces are un¬ 
der the control of Prime Minister 
Prince Souvanna Phouma. 

A major part of the country 
along its border with North 
Vietnam is under communist 
control The Pathet Lao for¬ 
ces come to occupy the strategic 
plain of Jars every year and even 
though they withdraw in sum¬ 
mer, the Government forces are 
not able to mount a successful 
counter-offensive. 

The two princes had been in 
correspondence with each other 
for a long time about the condi¬ 
tions for a cease-fire but no 
agreement could be reached as 
long as Prince Souvanna re¬ 
fused to call a halt to U.S. bomb¬ 
ing. The position, however, 
underwent a radical change 
after the Vietnam cease-fire ag¬ 
reement. The U.S.A. began to 
insist on a disengagement. The 
prospects for a rapprochement 
were further brightened by 
thrwts to Prince Souvanna’s 
position developing in his own 
hand-picked National Assemb¬ 
ly. 

On February 20. a cease-fire 
agreement ending the war in 
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Laos and creating anewnational 
union government was signed in 
Vientiane by the two factions. 

It came into effect on February 
22. The agreement called for a 
halt to all military activities by 
the two sides on their present 
positions it ended all inter¬ 
vention by the Laotian Air 
Force and by U.S bombers It 
also provided for the simulta¬ 
neous creation of a provisional 
Government of national union 
and a political coalition council 
with the Pathet Lao, the Right 
Wing and ‘‘neutralists favouia- 
ble to peace” participating. 

Ferment in West Asia 

After Vietnam, the other 
trouble-spot currently engaging 
attention in Washington is West 
Asia. According to a Lebanese 
newspaper, secret exploralorv 
talks were held in the first half 
of February between thicc sne- 
cial envoys from Washington 
and some Saudi leadeis In the 
course of the talks, the Saudi 
statesmen—^acting on behalf of 
other Arab Governments—ap¬ 
proved a suggestion from Presi¬ 
dent Nixon that Dr Henry Kis¬ 
singer should be the U.S. media¬ 
tor in a forthconung U S peace- 
initiative in West Asia. 

Later in the month, King 
Hussein of Jordan paid a visit 
to Washington to .see President 
Nixon. He was followed by 
Mr Hafez Ismail, President 
Sadat’s National Sturdy Ad¬ 
viser. In the first week of 
March, Mrs. Golda Meir, the 
Prime Minister of Israel was in 
Washington for the same pur¬ 
pose 

While these high-level talks 
were going on, several im idontis 
which could bedevil the chances 
of peace occurred in quick suc¬ 
cession. On February 21, Is¬ 
raeli war-planes shot down a 
Libyan Boeing passenger air¬ 
liner while it was flying over the 
Israeli-occupied Sinai desert, 
killing nearly 90 people 
on board On the same day 


Israeli forces struck deep into 
Lebanese territory and hit two 
Palestinian guerrilla bases on 
the outskiils of the northern 
city of Tripoli. The shooting 
down of tlie passenger air-liner 
was condemned all over the 
world as a barbaiic act. Al¬ 
though Israel expressed regret 
for the incidcMit and olLrcd to 
pay compcnsdlion to the victims 
of the tragedy, the Arab world 
felt greatly incensed On 
March 2, .omc men belonging 
to the Black Septemlwr guer¬ 
rilla group swooped tiown on 
the Saudi Arabian embassy in 
Khartoum while a diplomatic 
reception was m progress there 
and held five diplomats as hos¬ 
tages Next day it was reported 
that they had killed the U.S. 
Ambassador, Mr Cleo A. Noel, 
54, his deputs, Mr Curtis 
Mooie, 47 and the Belgian 
Charge D’Affaires Mr Guy Eid. 
This dastardly crime sent an¬ 
other shock-wave throughout 
the woild 

Even while tensions were 
tliLis mounting, Mr. Hafez Is¬ 
mail, Pi esident Sadat's National 
Security Adviser, was gieetcd in 
W.ishingioii by Piesi lent Nixon 
with the words. “In this very 
troubled evploMvc aica of the 
woihl, our num goal is to move 
olT the de.id ceniie” In spite 
of the ciis.’s \»lm.h supervened 
and follows.I I'.ieh other in quick 
succession, ii.,iih.M s,dc sought 
to postpone Of discontinue the 
talks The dillcrcuce'' between 
the Egyptian .md the .American 
points of view remain yet after 
Mr Ismail’s meeting with Mr. 
Nixon, Mr Sadat was reported 
to have expressed his willingness 
to receive Dr. Kissinger in Cairo. 

The possibility of any new 
peace initiative being on the 
anvil was, however, discounted 
by a Government spokesman in 
Cairo on M a r c h 11. The 
spokesman rejected as “absolute¬ 
ly untrue” some st.itcinents by 
U.S Secretary of State William 
Rogers to the effect that Egypt, 
Jordan and Israel wished to hold 
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negotiations on the Middle East 
conflict. He said, "Egypt has 
declared more than once that it 
does not agree to negotiations, 
that there are no new initiatives, 
that we will not give up one inch 
of Arab land or any of the 
Palestinian people’s rights.” 

The U.S.A. had for the first 
time proposed in October 1971 
that the Suez canal should be 
re-opened and Israeli troops 
should partially pull-back from 
the canal bank. Egypt has been 
insisting that she would not sit 
down with Israel unless the lat¬ 
ter committed herself to total 
withdrawal from Egypt’s Sinai 
peninsula. Israel, however, 
refuses to make any such com¬ 
mitment primarily because she 
does not want to give up Sharm- 
al-Sheikh which commands the 
entrance to the Straits of Tiran. 
The U.S A. is interested in bring¬ 
ing the “no-war: no peace” 
situation in West Asia to an 
end because it does not wish to 
antagonise permanently the oil- 
rich Arab countries. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONO¬ 
MY 

Second Realignment of Curren¬ 
cies 

(See alio article on the subject 
in this issue) 

Troubled by a growing de¬ 
ficit in its trade and balance of 
payments, and a mounting flow 
of dollars into West Germany 
and Japan in exchange for the 
deutschmark and the yen, re¬ 
cently the U.S.A. had to resort 
to a second devaluation within 
fourteen months. On Febru¬ 
ary 13, 1973, the U.S. Treasury 
Secretary, Mr. George Shultz 
announced a 10 percent devalua¬ 
tion of the dollar. Simultaneous¬ 
ly Japan decided to float the ven, 
thus paving the way for a second 
realignment of currencies. 

After the fiist realignment of 
currencies in December 1971, 
the yen had been revalued by 
nearly 17 percent. Even so, 


the desired turn-around in U.S.- 
Japanese trade was not achieved. 
In 1971, the U.S.A. had a trade 
deficit of 3'5 billion dollars with 
Japan. But even with the re¬ 
valued yen, the deficit mounted 
to over four billion dollars in 
1972. President Nixon tried to 
induce .Tapan to make trade con¬ 
cessions to the U.S.A. and to 
open her market for foreign 
goods and capital investment. 
But the efforts did not produce 
any results. Meanwhile the 
nish of speculative funds away 
from the dollar and into the 
strong West German and Japa¬ 
nese currencies once again pre¬ 
cipitated a serious situation in 
the international money-markets. 
This led to a .senes of top-level 
meetings in West European capi¬ 
tals among Japanese, American, 
British, West German, Fiench 
and Italian Ministers and offi¬ 
cials and culminated in the an¬ 
nouncement about the second 
devaluation of the dollar. 

The development set the 
world currencies bouncing up 
and down once again. A power¬ 
ful group of countries including 
West Germany, France, the 
Netherlands refused to change 
the official prices of their cur¬ 
rencies and the dollar dropped 
10 percent against them. It 
dropped even lower against the 
Swiss franc and the Japanese 
yen. Some countries went in 
for a lower rate of devaluation 
for thei r currencies. Yet others, 
particularly those dependent on 
the U.S.A for trade, aid and for 
investment went in for a 10 per¬ 
cent devaluation just as had 
happened in the case of the 
dollar. 

As later developments 
showed, the crisis was, however, 
only benumbed and not resolv¬ 
ed. Just one week after the 
devaluation had been announc¬ 
ed, the dollai-’s price was found 
tumbling down gainst the Swiss 
franc, the Dutch guilder and the 
Italian lira Speculators were 
keeping the West German Bun¬ 
desbank busy selling, buying 


and again seUii]^ dollars. One 
pointer to the intensity of the 
speculative sentiment was the 
phenomenal rise in the free mar¬ 
ket price of gold which at one 
stage touch^ 94 dollars per 
ounce—more than double the 
official price, and that virtually 
meant a vote of no confidence 
m the dollar. 

The crisis was continuing in 
March and the internation .1 
exchange-markets were closed 
more than once. In Pans, the 
Finance Ministers of major non¬ 
communist governments (nine 
members of the E.E.C., the 
U.S.A., Japan, Canada, Sweden 
and Switzerland) were consider¬ 
ing the modalities of a joint 
stand on the issue--preferably 
some solution implying a move 
away from the 27-year-old sys¬ 
tem of fixed exchange rates to a 
more flexible arrangement in¬ 
volving more fluid currency re¬ 
lationships The E.E C. mem- 
beis had to decide whether to 
float the exchange rates of their 
currencies jointly in terms of the 
dollar, or whether to settle for 
partial floats by some members 
and fixed rates forothcis. They 
met in Brussels and worked out 
a compromise solution on 
March 12 Accordingly to it, 
(i) The currencies of Britain, 
Ireland and Italy were left free 
to float independently against 
the dollar (ii) To ensure a joint 
float by the remaining members 
of the community, We 4 Ger¬ 
many agreed to revalue its 
Mark by a marginal three per¬ 
cent (Hi) Six countries, viz, 
West Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, Den¬ 
mark and Belgium agreed to 
allow their currencies to float 
jointly against the dollar within 
the permissible margin of 2 23 
percent. The decision was 
taken with the hope that the cur¬ 
rencies of some other non¬ 
communist European countries, 
eg Switzerland, Austria and 
Sweden would also join the 
float. Britain, Italy and Ire¬ 
land were also expected to join 
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it once they had solved thdr 
economic problems. Soon af¬ 
ter the new plan was announced, 
most of the West European cur¬ 
rencies moved up against the 
U S. dollar m bank transactions. 

Meanwhile the Committee 
of 20 appointed by the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund to work 
out an agreement on interna¬ 
tional monetary reform was due 
to meet in Washington in March. 
Among the plans before it was 
one by Mi. George Shultz, U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury. The 
plan suggests substituting Spe¬ 
cial Drawing Rights (or paper 
gold) for dollars in global finan¬ 
ce and an obligation to be im¬ 
posed on nations of the world 
to avoid running large deficits 
or surpluses and to be autho- 
1 ised to effect currency 
c hanges—s mall devaluations 
and revaluations --dictated by 
the changes is the position of 
their reserves. 


GATT and International Trade 

Just as the International 
Monetary Fund (i.M.F.) guides 
negotiations on international 
currency alignments, GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) negotiations deter¬ 
mine the economic and political 
relations among the developed 
countries and between the deve¬ 
loped and the developing world. 
The 18-member Organization 
guides four-hflChs of world com¬ 
merce. 

The GATF Secretariat is¬ 
sued on March 11 a report on 
the working of the Organiza¬ 
tion in 1972 According to the 
report, 1972 had been an en¬ 
couraging year in international 
trade. But m the field of tex¬ 
tiles there had been a trend to¬ 
wards proliferation of quota 
arrangements, voluntary restric¬ 
tions and other obstacles to 
trade. In agricultural products 
liberalization had fallen behind 
as compared with the situation 
prevailing in industrial goods. 
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Ministers from StM 
presented on GATT are to meet 
in Tokyo in September to draw 
up a time-table for negotiations 
expected to be held m Geneva 
this year. The negotiations will 
be concerned with dismantling 
trade barriers and enlarging 
world-markets. According to 
the organisers, the decisions 
taken by GATT will influence 
the living standards of all man¬ 
kind. 


INTERNATIONAL R E L A- 
TIONS 

Sino-U.S. Honeymoon 

In Februaiy 1973, a year 
after President Nixon had un¬ 
dertaken his pilgrimage to Pek¬ 
ing, his National Security Ad¬ 
viser, Dr. Henry Kissinger was 
again in the Chinese capital 
holding talks with Prime Minis¬ 
ter Chou En-Lai. 

According to a joint com¬ 
munique released in Peking and 
Washington at the conclusion 
of Dr. Kissinger’s visit on Feb¬ 
ruary 22, it was made known 
that both countries had decided 
to establish a liaison office in 
each other’s capital to speed up 
the improvement of relations 
between them. The communi¬ 
que said, ’The two sides agreed 
that normalization of relations 
between the U.S A. and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China will con¬ 
tribute to the relaxation of ten¬ 
sions in Asia and in the world.” 

Addressing a press con¬ 
ference in Washington, Dr. Kis¬ 
singer disclosed that the tuo 
countries had agreed to nego¬ 
tiate U S. financi il claims 
against Chma, totalling about 
250 million dollars and about 78 
million dollars woith of Chinese 
assets blocked in the U S.A. 
Dr. Kissinger also said that as a 
goodwill gesture the Chinese had 
agreed to releasing two Ameri¬ 
can military officers held m 
custody by them for a long 
time. 


’TfiiMfldlettfeeD Pakistan and 
Iraq 

On February 9, acting on 
seciet information, the Pakis¬ 
tani police raided the Iraqi 
embassy m Islamabad and seized 
a large quantity of weapons and 
ammuiution made m Russia. 
Immediately thereafter the Pa¬ 
kistan government declared Mr. 
Hikmat Sulemun, the Iraqi Am¬ 
bassador persona-non-grata, sent 
a stiongly-wuided protest note 
to Baghdad and recalled its Am¬ 
bassador from Iraq. Accord¬ 
ing to Radio Pakistan, the arms 
seized included guerrilla war¬ 
fare equipment. It quoted ob¬ 
serve! s to say that the flow of 
arms into Pakistan through 
illegal means had been going on 
for some time. 

In its protest note to Bagh¬ 
dad, the Pakistan Government 
accused Iraq of becoming “party 
to a conspiracy with elements 
within and outside Pakistan 
which seek to subvert the secu¬ 
rity and tranquillity of Pakistan.” 
But when the Iraqi Ambassador, 
Mr. Hikmat Suleman was ques¬ 
tioned by press-reporters at the 
Karachi airport about the final 
destination of the arms, all that 
he liad to say was ’’You can 
draw vour own conclusions, I 
can only say these arms were 
not meant foi use against Pa¬ 
kistan ” 



{Qontd. on page 48S) 


The Vietnam Declaration 


Act of the International G}nfe- 
rence on Vietnam. The Government 
of the United States of America, the 
Government of the French Republic, 
the Provisional Revolutionary Govr 
ernmcni of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, the Government of the 
Hungaiiaii People’s Republic, the 
Government of the Republic of 
Indoneiiia, the Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic, theGovein- 
ment of the Dcmociatic Republic of 
Vietnam, the Government of the 
United Kingdom ol Gieat Biitain 
and Northern Ireland, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic ot Vietnam, 
the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada, and the Govern¬ 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China, in the presence of the Secie- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

With a view to acknowledging 
the signed agreements, guaiantceing 
the ending of the war, the mainte¬ 
nance of peace in Vietnam, the res¬ 
pect of the Vietnamese people's 
fundamentdl national rights, and the 
South Vietnamese people’s right to 
self-determination, and contributing 
to and guaranteeing peace in Indo- 
China: 

ilave agreed on the following 
provisions, and undertake to respect 
and implement them 

ARTICLE 1 

The paities to Ih's Aci solemn K 
acknowledge, express their appiov.il 
of, and suppoil the Pans agreemeni 
on ending the war and restonngpeaxe 
in Vietnam signed in Pans on Janu¬ 
ary 27, 1973, and the foui protocols 
to the agreement signed on the same 
date (hereinafter referred to res 
pectively as the agieement and the 
protocols). 

ARTICLE 2 

The agreement responds to the 
aspirations and fundamental na¬ 
tional rights of the Vietnamese 
people, l.e.. the independence, sove¬ 
reignty, unity, and territorial integ¬ 
rity of Vietnam, to the right of the 
South Vietnamese people to self- 
determination, and to the earnest 
desire for peace shaicd by all coun¬ 
tries in the world. The agreement 
constitutes a major contribution to 
peace, sclf-detennination, national 
independence, and the improvement 
of relations among countries. The 
agreement and the protocols should 


be strictly respected and scrupulously 
implemented. 

ARTICLE 3 

The parties to this Act solemnly 
acknowledge the commitments by 
the parties to the agreement and the 
piotocois to strictly respect and 
scrupulously implement the agiee- 
menl and the protocols. 

ARTICLE 4 

The paities to this Act solemnly 
recognize and strictly respect the 
fundamental national rights of the 
Vietnamese people, r.r., the indepOK 
dence, sovereignty, uiuty, and terri¬ 
torial integrity of Vietnam, as well as 
the light of the South Vietnamese 
people to self-deternunation. The 
parties to this Act shall strictly res¬ 
pect the agreement and the protocols 
by refraining from any action at 
variance with their provisions. 

ARTICLE 5 

For the sake of a durable peace 
in Vietnam, the parties to this Act 
call on all countries to strictly res¬ 
pect the fundamental national rights 
of the Vietnamese people, i.e., the 
independence, sovereignty, unity, and 
territorial integrity of Vietnam and 
the right of the South Vietnamese 
people to self-determination and to 
strictly I aspect the agreement and 
tlie protocols by refraining from any 
Ui-tion at variance with their provi¬ 
sions 


ARTICLE 6 

(A) ITie four parties to the agree¬ 
ment or the two South Vietnamese 
parties may, either individually or 
through joint action, inform the 
other panics to this Act about the 
implementation of the agreement and 
the protocols. Since the reports 
and views submitted by the Interna¬ 
tional Commission of Control and 
Supervision concerning the control 
and supervision of (he Implementa¬ 
tion of those pi ovisions of the agree¬ 
ment and the protocols which ate 
within the tasks of the Commission 
Will be sent'to either the four parties 
signatory to the agreement or to the 
two South Vietnamese parties, those 
parties abal} be responsible, either 
mdividoaily or through joint action, 
for forwarding them promptly to 
the other parties to this Act. 

(B) The four parties to the agree¬ 
ment or (he two South Vtelnamese 


parties shall also, either individually 
or through joint action, forward 
this information and these reports 
and views to the other participant in 
the international conference on Viet¬ 
nam for his information. 

ARTICLE 7 

(A) In the event of a violation 
of the agieement or the piotocoK 
which threatens the peace, the in¬ 
dependence, sovereignty, unity, or 
territorial integrity of Vietnam, oi 
the right of South Vietnamese people 
to self-determination, the parties 
signatory to the agreement and the 
protocols shall eithm* individually 
or jointly, consult with the other 
parties to this Act with a view to 
determining necessary remedial mea¬ 
sures. 

(B) The International Conference 
on Vietnam shall be reconvened upon 
a joint request by the Government of 
the United States of America and the 
Government of the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Vietnam on behalf of the 
parties signatoiy to the agreement 
or upon a request by six or moie of 
the parties to this Act. 

ARTICLE 8 

With a view to contributing to 
and guaranteeing peace in Indo- 
China, the parties to this Act ac¬ 
knowledge the commitment of the 
parties to the agreement to respect 
the independence, sovereignty, unity, 
territorial integrity, and neutrality of 
Gambodia and Laos as stipulated in 
the agreement, agree also to respect 
them and to refrain from any action 
at variance with them, and call on 
other countries to do the same. 

ARTICLE 9 

This Act shall enter into force 
upon signature by pleni-potentiary 
lepresentatives of all 12 parties and 
shall be strictly implemented by all 
the parties. Si^ature of this Act 
dues not constitute recuuition uf 
any party in any case in which it has 
not previously been accorded. 

Done in 12 copies in Paris this 
second day of March, 1973, m 
En^ish, French, Russian, Vietnamese, 
and Chinese. All texts are equally 
authentic. 
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Awards—Books—-C oMMiTTLES and Conferences— Facts and 

Figures—Groups—Persons—Places—Science—Miscellaneous 


Awards 

Borlaug Awards: have been 
instituted by Coiomandal Ferti¬ 
lisers m honour of Dr Norman 
Borlaug, the great pioneer in 
gieen revolution. The awards 
are given for outstanding work 
by agricultural scientists The 
lirst of these annual awards 
were presented to five Indian 
scientists on February 26. The 
winners were Dr. S P. iCohli, 
Mr. V.S. Mathur, Dr. R.S.L 
Hhardwaj, Dr. L.M Joshi and 
Ur. J.P. Srivastava. 

CSIR Silver Jubilee Awards: 
on Republic Day 1973, the 
Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research named three 
scientists for its Silver Jubilee 
award, each cairying a grant 
of Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. i'3 lakh 
per year to be given for a period 
of 3 to 5 years in each case 
The award winning scientists 
were Prof. P.K. Bhattacharya 
(Cheini..al models of enzymatic 
and immunological reactions). 
Prof S. Chandru'>hckhar (Dy¬ 
namic properties of liquid cry¬ 
stals) and Dr. S.K. Joshi (Phy- 
^sical properties ol disoidciod 
.V-jtems). 

Kalidas Award: has been 
described as “India’s higliest 
literary award”. This award of 
Rs 3,000 was recently confer¬ 
red posthumously on noted 
Hindi writer Mohan Rakesh 
for his play Adhe Adhure. 

Sangeet N a t a k Akademi 
Awards: The following have 
won Sangecl Natak Akadcmi 
\ Awards this year. 

Musk: Begum A k h t a r 
(Hmtlustanj. vocal), Gajanan 
Rao Joshi (Hindustani, instru- 
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mental), T. Mukta (Karnaiak, 
vocal), T.S. Nataraja Sundaram 
Pillai (Karnatak. instrumental- 
nadaswaram), Mohammad Ab¬ 
dullah Tibet Baqal (Traditional- 
music—Soojia Kalam). 

Drama: G i r i s h Karnad 
(Playwright — Kannada), Shyama- 
nand Jalun (direction), Swami 
Hargovind (Traditional theatre — 
Rasleela). 

Dance: Sikkil Ramaswami 
Pillai (Bharatanatyam), M 
Madhava Panicker (Kathakah), 
Kshetn Tombi Devi (Manipun), 
Chinnammu A m m a (Adohini 
Attam). 

Fellows: Anantha Krishna 
Shaima, Knshnarao G a n e s h 
Phulambnkar and Tarapada 
Chakraborty. 


Books 

Anguish and Action: is an 
84-pdge booklet published by 
the U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees describing the in- 
llu\ of refugees from Banglailcsh 
into India in 1971. 

Bravest of the Brave: is a 
book by Colonel Victor Longer, 
at one time an oflicer in the Pub¬ 
lic Relations Branch of the 
Army. In it the authoi relates 
the story of 1.3 men who have 
won Param Vir Chakra, India’s 
highest award for gallantry, ever 
since the award was instituted 
(Eleven of the awards have been 
made posthumously.) 

India Now and Through 
Time: IS a book written iointly 
by Mrs. Catherine Atwater Gal¬ 
braith, wife of Prof. J.K. Gal¬ 
braith, one-time U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador to India and Mrs. Rama 


Mehta, an Indian writer The 
book discusses certain aspects 
of India’s past and present 

Jonathan Livingston Seagull: 

IS a novel by Richard Bach, an 
American pilot. It is a stoiy of 
a seagull who learns aerobatics 
and goes on to seek the joy of 
perf e c t ion in unimaginable 
flight skills and speed. Accord¬ 
ing to the author, the message 
of the book is, “Find out what 
you love to do and do your 
best to make it happen.” The 
book was hardly noticed when 
It was fir.st published in 1970. 
By mid-1972, it had become the 
fastest selling book after the 
Bible. Currently it is being 
filmed in Hollywood. 

To Light a Candle: is the 
autobiography of Mrs. Welthy 
Honsinger Fisher, founder of 
the Literacy House near Luck¬ 
now. Mrs. Fisher recently re- 
tiied at the age of 93 and left 
India for hei home countrv, the 
USA. 

Zulfi, My Friend: is a book 
by Mr. Piloo Mody, Chairman 
of the Swatantia Paity of India. 
Mr Mody is a close friend of 
ZA. Bhutto, the Picsident of 
Pakistan. Both of them had 
been together at school and 
latei in the U.S A The book 
IS more 01 loss an apology for 
Mr. Bhutto and his brand of 
politics. 

Committees & Conferences 

ASEAN Ministerial Meet¬ 
ing: a meeting of Foreign Mi¬ 
nisters of the Association of 
South-East Asia Nations—In¬ 
donesia, Malaysia, The Philip¬ 
pines, Singapore and Thailand— 
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was Ijeld in Kuala Lumpur on 
February iS, 1973, Hie Minis¬ 
ters approv^ a Philippines pro¬ 
posal to convene a conference 
of all South-East Asian nations 
to serve as an Asian Forum. 
They also agreed that it was 
desirable to expand the mem¬ 
bership of ASEAN to cover all 
countries in South East Asia. 

Indian Roads Congress: had 
been started in 1934 for pre¬ 
paring a proper road map for 
India. It lays down specifica¬ 
tions for road engineers in 
India. Mr. O. Muthachan was 
recently elected President of the 
Congress. 

Iron Ore Board: was set 
up by the Government of India 
on January 27. It is an auto¬ 
nomous body created to ensure 
regulation, conservation and 
development of iron ore The 
Board will act as Chief Adviser 
to the Government of India on 
all aspects of iion ore utiliza¬ 
tion. It will also ensure ba¬ 
lanced development of iron ore 
deposits in relation to export 
potential and the needs of the 
indigenous steel industry. The 
Board has its headquarters in 
New Delhi. It has seven mem¬ 
bers including senior officials of 
the Ministries of Steel, Mines, 
Foreign Trade, Shipping, Mine¬ 
rals and Metals Trading Cor¬ 
poration, N.M.D C etc It is 
presided over by Mr. R.C. Dutt. 

U.N. Committee on Natural 
Resources: is a U.N. technical 
advisory body on which 54 
member-nations are represent¬ 
ed. The Committee held its 
th'rd meetmg in New Delhi 
in the first week of February 
1973. The meeting considered 
proposals for a thorough ap¬ 
praisal of the availability and 
demand for the world’s energy, 
water and mineral resources. 


Facts & Figures 

Countries and Cities with 
Big Poimiations: According to 
the United Nations Demogra¬ 


phic Year Book issued in New 
York on February 14, the popu¬ 
lation of China in mi(>1971 
was 787,176,000 and the coun¬ 
try had an annual growth rate 
of rs percent Next came 
India with 550,374,000 people 
and an annual growth rate of 
2 2 percent. The country with 
the third largest population was 
the Soviet Union with 
245,065,000 people. 

The largest cities in the world 
having regaid to population 
were li.sted as* 

Shanghai 10,820,000 

Tokyo 8,841,000 

New York 7,895,000 

Peking 7,570,000 

London 7,379,000 

Moscow 7,050,000 

Lok Sabha, Strength of: On 
March 8, 1973, the Union Cabi¬ 
net decided that the strength of 
the Lok Sabha should be in¬ 
creased from 525 to 547. The 
number of seats filled by dir»:t 
elections was to be raised from 
500 to 545. Henceforth 525 
Members will be elected from 
States and 20 from Union Ter¬ 
ritories. Two Anglo-Indian 
Members will be nominated. 

Richest Men in India: The 
richest man in India is said to 
be Mr. F.P. Gaekwad, a former 
Maharaja. For 1 9 7 1 - 7 2, he 
has been assessed for a net 
wealth of Rs. 6,07,76,472. Next 
comes V.D Chowgule with cash 
and assets valued at Rs. 
5,32,25,625 

Road, World’s Highest: The 
Leh-Nobra road m the Ladakh 
division of Jammu & Kashmir, 
situated at a height of 17,800 
feet from sea-level is said to be 
the world’s highest road. 

UlS. Defence Budget: Be¬ 
ginning from July 1, 1973, the 
U.S.A. proposes spending 
81,000 million dollars on its 
national defence during one 
year. This will be the highest 
ever figure surpassing 79,900 
million dollars in 1945, and 


marks an increase of 4700 mil 
lion dollars over the previous 
ywr. 


Groups 

American Indians: or Red 
Indians are the descendants of 
the original inhabitants of the 
U.S.A. Recently they were in 
the news as they approached the 
UNO. to intervene with the 
U.S. government to stop du- 
crimination against them. 

Black December: Aping the 
Arab guerrillas {Black Septem¬ 
ber) some Pakistani hot-heads, 
harking back to the humiliat¬ 
ing del^t suffered by Pakistan 
in the Indo-Pak conflict of De 
cember 1971, have started using 
the label Black December to 
gam some sensation-value for 
their activities designed to brow¬ 
beat and harass people belong¬ 
ing to countries like India and 
the Soviet Union whom the> 
believe to be responsible for 
Pakistan’s defeat. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses: are a 
sect which originated in the 
U.S A. Members of the sect do 
not recognise the authority of 
the State, do not salute flags and 
do not sing national anthems 
They believe in paying homage 
to the Kingdom of God only 
Jehovah’s witnesses have es¬ 
tablished a foot-hold in Africa 
also. Recently it was reported 
that there were about 260,000, 
Jehovah’s witnesses to be found 
in II African States. Zambia 
expelled nearly 20,000 of them 
in February this year. 


Persons 

Byedi^ Dzemal: is the 
Prime Minister of Yugoslavia 
In March 1973, he visited India 
for the first time at the head of a 
high-powered delegation to hold 
talks with Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister of India. 

Bwrk, Pearl: was a famous 
American writer. She had 
spent the early years irf her lift 
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in China and many of her 
storira are set against a Chinese 
bacliground. She wrote more 
than 80 books which include 
novels, bic^aphies, children’s 
books etc. She won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1938. 
Among her works are: The Good 
Earth, Dragon Seed, This Proud 
Heart, The Townsman etc She 
died on March 6.1973 

Chiang Kai-Shek: is t h e 
President of Taiwan at the age 
of 86. He is the sole sur¬ 
vivor among those who occu¬ 
pied the centre of world stage 
when the second World War was 
raging He had suixeeded Dr 
Sun Yat-Sen as the President of 
China but in 1949 was forced 
out of the country by the com¬ 
munists and has ever .since been 
living in Taiwan His name 
recently occurred in the news as 
It was learnt that he was serious¬ 
ly ill 

Cosgrave, Liam: has re¬ 
placed Mr Jack Lynch as the 
Prime Minister of the Republic 
of Ireland. He heads a coali¬ 
tion of his Fine Gael party and 
the Labour Party. Mr Cos- 
grave is a barrister-at-law and 
held ministerial office from 1948 
to 1957 

Giroud, Madame Francoise: 
IS editor of I ’ Express, a French 
leftist weekly having a circula¬ 
tion of over seven lakh copies 
daily. She was in India in 
January 1973 as a gue.st of the 
Indian Council of Cultural Rc- 
I lations. 

Haikal, Mohd. Hassnain: is 
the Editor-in-Chief of Al Ahram 
a well-known newspaper being 
' published from Cairo He has 
been editing the paper since 
1957 At one time he was a 
close confidant of Ganul Abdel 
Nasser He was recently in 
India in the course of a tour of 
the eastern countries. 

Hasan, Amina: is a well- 
known Urdu writer hailing from 
Telengana. She has to her cre- 
: uit more than 30() short stories 
and a number of novels. She 


was recently given a special 
literary award by the Andhra 
Pradesh government Among 
her works arc Siah-Surkh-Sa/ed 
and Jhm Kam Ho. 

Pant, Pitambar: who died 
in February this year at the age 
of 54 was an eminent Indian 
scientist He started his career 
as a teacher of physics at the 
Allahabad University In 1942 
he took pait in the Quit India 
movement and was imprisoned. 
Afler the country had won free¬ 
dom. he served in the Rehabili¬ 
tation Ministry for four years. 
When Pt Jawaharlal Nehru as¬ 
sumed Chairmanship of the 
Planning Commission, he ap¬ 
pointed Mr Pant as his Secre¬ 
tary Later Mr Pant became 
head of the perspective planning 
division in the Commission and 
llicn a member of the Commis¬ 
sion At the time he died he 
was serving as bead of the newly 
created National Committee on 
the Environment 

Schumacher, Dr. E.F.: is a 
well-known British cconomi.st 
famous for having dsveh^ped tlic 
concept of “intermediate tech¬ 
nology “ He developed t h c 
idea while he was working as 
economic adviser for rural deve¬ 
lopment in India and Buiina 
many years ago In 1965, he 
foundeil an intermediate tech¬ 
nology group in London to 
carry on research and experi¬ 
mentation in this field Dr 
Schumacher ha.s been influenced 
a gicat deal by Gandhiji’s ideas 
of rural development 

Zaman, Khwaja B.: is a 
fiction-writer employed .is a 
senior official in the Ministry of 
Home AITaiis He came into 
the news lecently when Ek 
Choolie Ki Afaui (death of .i r.it) 
written by him won a literary 
award from the Madhya Pi.i- 
desh Government. The novel 
depicts the picdicament of man 
caught in the web of the stereo¬ 
typed life of today 


Places 

Baluchistan: which has 
been in the news in recent 
months is one of the four pro¬ 
vinces of Pakistan, inhabited 
by Baluch (nomadic) tribesmen. 
In 1961, the population of Balu¬ 
chistan was 13,84,(X)0. Nei^- 
bouring Iran too has a popula¬ 
tion of nearly half a million 
Baluchi tribesmen. Zahedanis 
the capital of Inmian Baluchis¬ 
tan while Quetta is the capital 
of the Baluchistan province in 
Pakistan 

Bharathi Docks: are newly 
constructed Docks in the Mad¬ 
ras port On February 4, 
Jawaharlal Nehru (88,()00 DWT), 
the largest tanker in the Indian 
merchant fleet was docked here 
for the first time. Though the 
ship had been operating on in- 
temation.'il charters foi more 
than two years, it had not during 
that period come to an Indian 
port l^cause i>f lack of berthing 
facilities for a ship of that size. 
Bharathi Docks were the first 
m the country to receive giant 
taiikcis of 42 feet drought. 

Djibouti: is a French ter- 
iitory in the hoin of Africa. 
It w a s formerly known as 
French Somaliland. The 
French have a strong military 
base in the territory which 
occupies a sti. tegic position in 
the Red Sea pol’tics If and 
when the French decide to quit, 
the tciiitorv may become the 
subject of a dispute between 
rthioin.i and Soiiialiu But the 
people i>f the territory so far 
h.ive shown a pieference for 
leuining <lic I -1 each .Adminis- 
tiation. 

Itanagar: a place with 
gieai scenic beauty in the Su- 
biinsiii division of Arunachal 
Pi.idesh has been selected for the 
capiMl of Arunachal Pradesh, 
the Union Tcriitorv in India's 
exticme noitli east It is situated 
on the bank of a lake and is at a 
distance of nearly 20 km. from 
B.indaidcva which had been 
selected earlier. 
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Nagarbole: is a new wild¬ 
life sanctuary covering nearly 
18 square kilometres at a dis¬ 
tance of about 224 km. from 
Bangalore. 

Pescadores: is an island in 
the Taiwan Straits. It came 
into the news in February 1973 
when Taiwan ‘leaked’ the news 
that it was planning to give it to 
the Soviet Union for a naval 
base in exchange for a non- 
aggression treaty with Moscow. 


Science 

Laser Bomb: is a hydrogen 
bomb in which a laser beam 
which IS the most powerful and 
concentrated form of light in 
the world will be used as the 
trigger. It is much simpler, 
smaller, and cleaner than a 
conventional H-Bomb which 
requires an atomic bomb to ex¬ 
plode it. The U.S.A. has been 
carrying out research for build¬ 
ing a laser bomb for the last 5 
years. In 1974, the U.S.A. is 
going to spend nearly Rs. 25 
crores on the project. 

Plasma Scalpel: is a device 
reported as being developed in 
Japan to make possible blood¬ 
less surgery. The plasma scal¬ 
pel will be activated by a spurt 
of high-temperature t h ermal 
energy from a plasma jet. The 
energy will flow from a nozzle 
by utilizing Che flow of inert 
gases like argon and helium, 
which are turned into a plasraic 
state by electric discharge. The 
thermal energy will bum through 
the designated part of a living 
body and cut area will be in¬ 
stantly coagulated with heat to 
stop any bleeding The scalpel 
has aln^y been used on ani¬ 
mals, even for cutting into livers 
and kidneys. 

R(fliuii-560: was India’s big¬ 
gest indigenously developed two- 
stage rocket successfully launch¬ 
ed firom Sri Harikota on Janu¬ 
ary 27, 1973. Its launching was 
described as a milestone in the 


country's progress in space tech- Institute of Osaka has developed 
nology. a new thermometer in vidiich m- 

Thermometer, Instant: The “ hcat-sensing 

Japanese Industrial Research (Conld. on page 504) 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
Elections in Bangladesh 

While the politicians of 
Pakistan continued fumbling 
with a constitution fur their 
country, the Republic of Bangla¬ 
desh had Its first general elec¬ 
tions on March 7, 1973. Be¬ 
fore that eleven candidates, all 
belonging to the ruling Awami 
League led by Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman had been declared 
elected unopposed. On March 
7, nearly 34 million voters 
faced the task of choosing 288 


representatives from among 
1075 candidates—955 of then 
belonging to 16 political parties 
and 120 independents. 

The election resulted in a 
landslide victory for the Awami 
League. The final party posi¬ 
tion as It emerged on March 11 
was Ruling Awami League 292, 
independents 5, Bangladesh 
Jatiyo League 1, National Socia¬ 
list Party (Muzaffar Group) 1 
Total 299. Polling in one con¬ 
stituency was to be held on Apt 11 
4. 


FRESH OPPORTUNITY 

I.A.S. And Allied Services Examination 
(29th September 1973) 


Services; Category I: In¬ 
dian Administrative Service and 
Indian Forei^ Service; Cate¬ 
gory II: Indian Police Service, 
and Delhi and Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands Police Service, 
Class II; Category HI: Central 
Civil Services Class I and Class 
II, including Civil Services Class 
II in Union Territories. 

Age Limits: on 1-8-1973, 
for services in Category II 20-26 
years; for Services in Categories 
1 and III 21-26 years; upper age- 
limit rcla.\ablc in favour of 
Scheduled Castes. Scheduled 
Tribes and certain other cate¬ 
gories including certain cate¬ 
gories of Released Emergency 
Commissioned/S hurt Service 
Commissioned Ofliccis 

Chances: Candidates other 
than those belonging to Sche¬ 
duled '’Castes and Scliediilcd 
Tribes ui those belonging to 
certain other categories will be 
eligible to compete upto three 
times for each of the three cate¬ 


gories of services, (as against 
twice permitted previously). Re¬ 
leased .Emergency Commission¬ 
ed/Short Service Commissioned 
Officers competing under relax¬ 
ed age-limit can. however, com¬ 
pete only once. 

Qualifications: Degree of a 
recognised university or ceilain 
other qualifications recognised 
for the purpose. 

Foil Particulars & AppUca- 
tion Forms: Obtainable fiom 
Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Dholpur House, New 
Dellii-llOOIl by remitting Rc 
by m o. or on cash payment at 
the counter in the Commission's 
Office. 

lamt Date: Completed ap 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission hy 
7th May 1973 (21st May 1973| 
for candidates residing abroadi 
and in the Andaman & Nicoba .j 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amin* 
divi islands). 
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CRICKET 

India win ‘Rubber*: A new 
^'hiipter was written in India’s 
riicf.et history when the home 
country won the ‘rubber’ against 
Fngland m the fivc-Tcst senes 
which concluded at Bombay on 
February 11 While India won 
the Tests at Calcutta and Mad¬ 
ras, England claimed that 
honour in the opening match 
;t New Delhi and were held to 
a diaw at Kanpur and Bombay 
liiilia, who had beaten England 
m that country last year, thus 
maintained their supremacy and 
Apt Wadelcar set a new record 
hv leading the country to 
‘rubber* victories m three suc¬ 
cessive series, the third having 
been against the West Indies. 

Tall seoiing was the order 
in the final match at Bombay 
winch petered out into a draw. 
Three batsmen crossed three 
fii'ures. 

Scores: 

India: 448 CF M Engineer 
121, Vishwanath 73; Geoff Ar¬ 
nold. three for 64; C Old, three 
for 78) and 244 for five dec 
(SM Gavaskar 67, FM En- 
i'luccr 66). 

nnv/and- 480 (K Fletcher 
in, T Greig 148; Chandra¬ 
sekhar five for 135 and 67 for 
two). 

CspTAiN.s- India- AJit Wa- 
•Ickar; England’ Tony Lewi.s 

The most significant achieve¬ 
ment during the match was 
Chandrasekhar’s record of 35 
wickets in a series He beat the 
record jointly held bv Vinoo 
Mankad and Subhash Giipte 
who had taken 34 wickets each 

a scries against Nigel Ho 
waid’s 1951-52 team of England 


and Harry Cave’.s 1955-56 New 
Zealanders respectively. 
Chandrasekhar also topped the 
bowling averages for India with 

18 94 Faroukh Engineer, who 
scored a century in the last 
match, topped India’s batting 
average with 4r4 runs and was 
followed ilosely by Vishwanath 
40 56 and .Salim Durrani 40"5. 
Engineer, with 414 runs, also 
aggicgated the highest indivi¬ 
dual total for cither side Solkar 
was the best fielder on either 
side taking 12 catches, all in 
the first three Tests. 

Tonv Grcig topped the bat¬ 
ting averages on either side 
with figures of 6167 He 
averaged 22-45 in bowling and 
m his team was placed second to 
Arnold who captured 11 wic¬ 
kets at a cost of 17 65 runs each. 

Vi/^y Tropli>: West Zone 
regained the Viz/y Trophy beat¬ 
ing East Zone by an innings and 
299 runs at Poona on February 

19 

SrORl'S BVi/ 7one - 684 lor 
nine dec East Zone: 229 and 
156 

M.C.C. lo Visit Kashmir: 
The M C.C' will visit Kashmir 
in autumn this year to pluv a 
fixture with local and other 
teams of the lOiintiy This wa-i 
decided in a nieciing ihc Kash¬ 
mir Educ:«ion Minister A G 
Lone had with M (’.C Presideni 
Aiden Craley at Ronihas on 
February 7 

Pak-Nen Zealand tests; 
Pakistan won the ihicc-Tcst 
series against New Ze<iland with 
one victoiy and two drawn 
matches the last fix!me ended 
at Aukland on February 19 

Captains. Pakis an Inti- 


khab Alam; ffew Zealand— 
Bevan Congdon. 

Grace Stamp: One of cric¬ 
ket’s legendary figures, Dr. W.G. 
Grace, captain of England and 
Gloucestershire a century ago. 
will figure on a commemorative 
postage stamp to be issued in 
England in May 

The bearded ‘W G.' was 
Gloucestershire County Club’s 
delegate at meetings which led 
to the definition in 1871 of resi¬ 
dence rpialifications for cric¬ 
keters The design of the issue 
marking the centenary of that 
event is based on contemporary 
drawings of the great all-rounder. 

FOOTBALL 

Rovers Cup: Mohun Bagan, 
holdeis of the Rovers Cup for 
the last two years, shared the 
trophy with their arch rivals. 
Fast Bengal, at Bombay on 
February 17. The two meet¬ 
ings of the teams in the final 
failed to produce any goal, 

.Started in 1891, the Rovers 
Cup IS one of the olde.st tourna¬ 
ments in the^country The Du¬ 
rand Cup was instituted in 1888 
and the I F A Shield la 1893. 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

National Championships: 
Railways unseated Services in 
the 25(h National Weightlifting 
Championship which concluded 
at Indore or February 18 Rail¬ 
ways scored 1.18 point.s against 
the Servites 127 

R Kumar ol the Services 
was the lone bi raker of the na- 
lional record m the meet when 
he (.leired 120 kg in snatch in 
the middle heavyweight c.ate- 

BOiy 

Bha at Shree: V P Dhand 
ol the Services was declared 
‘Bh.irat Shree 1973’ out of 66 
contestants who look part in 
the 2.1id National Best Physique 
championship at Indore on Feb¬ 
ruary 18 Other finalists were 
Sunil Patra of Steel Plants from 
(Contd on page 528) 
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Candhian Thought 



Ganclhiji held very strong 
views on education in general, 
including what is referr^ to as 
higher education. He wanted 
to revolutionise college educa¬ 
tion so that it could be related 
to national necessities. 

The most impoitant change 
he advocated in the existing 
scheme of things was that higher 
education must not be paid for 
from the gcnci.il revenue. He 
wanted the'State to educate only 
those whose services it would 
need, and to encourage private 
effort for all other branches of 
learning. Tn his opinion it was 
for the different industries to 
pay for the traininu of the tech¬ 
nical personnel they needed, 
under the supervision of the 
State I.ikew'isc he wanted the 
woild of commerce to have its 
own colleges; medical colleges 
to be attached to certified hos¬ 
pitals and to be paid for through 
V oil! n t a r y contributions by 
moneyed people m.iking use of 
the facilities in those hospitals. 
Similarly he wanted colleges of 
agriculture to be supported by 
self-sustained farms on which 
the woiild-bc graduates gathered 
actual ex{Kriencc of working be¬ 
fore getting their degrees in- 
stesul of having to gain ex¬ 
perience after they got their 
degrees and at the expense of 
their employers. 

Gandhijfs idea of the role 
of State Universities was that 
they should be purely examin¬ 
ing bodies, made self-supporting 


On Higher Education 

*'lt is my firm conviction that the vast amount of 
the so-called education in arts, given in our colleges, is 
sheer waste and has resulted in unemployment among the 
educated classes. What is more, it has destroyed the 
health, both mental and physical, of the hoys and girl\ who 
have the misfortune to go through the grind in our colleges." 


by the fees charged for e.xamina- 
tions. Simultaneously he want¬ 
ed University Charters to be 
given to any body of persons of 
pioved worth and integrity, "it 
being understood that the Uni¬ 
versities will not cost the State 
anything except that it will bear 
the cost of rimnmg a Central 
Rducation Department" He 
was opposed to the idea of a 
democratic state having to spend 
money for founding universities. 
In his opinion it was a charac¬ 
teristic of a foreign administra¬ 
tion only that whatever the 
people got had to come from the 
top. In a democratic set-up 
Gandhiji visualised the people 
themselves creating the educa¬ 
tional facilities needed by them 
through voluntary effort. He 
said, “In such a democratic 
scheme money invested in the 
promotion of learning gives a 
tenfold return to the people even 
as a seed sown in good soil re¬ 
turns a luxuriant crop." In his 
opinion, more than a pile of 
majestic buildings and treasures 
of gold and silver, what a uni¬ 
versity needs is the intelligent 
backing of public opinion. 

So that the products of edu¬ 
cation imparted in free India 
could answer to the require¬ 
ments of the country, he wanted 
the (jueitions of media of ins¬ 
truction and the subjects to be 
taught to be settled by the peo¬ 
ple themselves with reference to 
; t h e i r requirements. To the 
academicians he allowed only 


the privilege ol enforcing the 
nation’s w'ill in (he best mannci 
possible, and to fiame syllabi 
and picparc text-books accord¬ 
ingly. 

Regarding t h e media t'l 
instruction. G.mdhiji was of tin; 
opinion that they must be al¬ 
tered at once and at any cua 
regional languages being givui 
their rightful place. To those 
who felt afraid that such a radi¬ 
cal step would cause confusion, 
he said, "I would prefer icni- 
fwrary chaos in higher ediKii- 
tion to the criminal waste that in 
daily accumulating." Gandlnn 
repeatedly deplored the faei 
that the medium of a forci.'iii 
language through which higl«;i 
education was imparted in India 
had caused incalculable intcllu - 
tual and moral injiiiy to the na¬ 
tion. He said. “Wc are tmt 
near our own limes to judge tlie 
enormity of the damage done ’ 

He wanted India’s cxpcils 
to speak, not in a foioign 
language, but in the I.ingii >{.'e 
of the people, so that 
the knowledge gained by tln .111 
became the common piopeiiv 
of the people, so that they culti¬ 
vated originality in their think¬ 
ing instead of wallowing in the 
slime of imitation Ojdy then 
in his opinion could higher edu¬ 
cation meet the varied aiul 
growing requirenien(.s of a peo¬ 
ple becoming increasingly con¬ 
scious of their rights and waiitN. 
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War and Peace in Viet Nam 


Spectator 


T ill: signing of ihe Vietnam 
peace treaty was a historic 
evcjit. War is never a clean 
business but the Vietnam war 
was one of the iliiticst wars that 
wcic ever waged. The physical 
lavagcs of the conflict, which 
iiiiiy well be called the Thirty 
Years War of the 20th century, 
liny disappear over the years, 
hut the scars left on the mind 
dI ,1 generation will take longei 
to lieal, if at all 

Ihe toll ol dead and the 
cii])pled and the bereaved luns 
into millions Countless shat- 
icied homes, wrecked bridges, 
lav/ioiies and hospitals, bear 
[ti im witness to the fury of Ame- 
iii.an an powet The damage 
done to the environment is 
colossal. Lush gieen valleys 
have been turned into virtual 
dc^ei t !)>' ehemiea! warfare. 
X'ast stietches of iich foiest 
lauds stand bare and lifeless by 
the deroluilion treatment ear¬ 
ned out by the Americans to 
deny eovci to the Viet Cong 
giieirillas riie very earth in 
\ieinam is pock-matked all 
ovei b> bomberatcis. 

It was the longest war in 
[\ Ameiiean history -and the most 
iiupopiilai and inglorious wai. 
riiit wai was ulso launched to 
in.ike the woild safe for demo- 
ciaey. If the communists weie 
allowed to lake over South 
N letjum -It was feared —t h e 
nihcj South-East Asian coun- 
ines also would fall one by one. 
That was the domino theory. 
Obsessed by this theory, the 
Americans poured men and 
luatenal and billions of dollars 
tn prop up the tottering Saigon 
regime On some occasions 
they even seriously considered 
die use of nuclear weapons 
‘I'liiist the Reds Now the 


domino theory is dead as the 
dodo. And nobody talks of the 
stiuggle in Viet Nam as one bet¬ 
ween democracy and com¬ 
munism. America has come to 
realise that it was fooled into 
taking sides in a civil war in a 
small Asian country, in which 
It really hud no business to be 
involved. 

Historical Background 

Now a brief flasli-back on 
the history of the struggle in 
Viet Nam. indo-China com¬ 
prising Viet Nam, Laos, and 
Cambodia had been part of iJte 
French colonial empire since 
1883. A nationalist movement 
against I'lench lule had begun 
in a small way after the fust 
world war, with the Indo- 
Chines'c communist party form¬ 
ing Its haid core. Outing the 
Second Woild Wai the Japanese 
oven an Indo-China along with 
other regions of South-East 
Asia. AlthougJi the I n d o- 
Chiiiesc peoples weie at hist 
glad to see the Fienoh imperia¬ 
lists kicked out, they soon realis¬ 
ed that it was an exchange ol 
one mastei foi another—and 
for the worse. The Indo-Cliina 
Communist Parly, mastermind¬ 
ed by the late Oi. ilo CJii-Muih, 
led the nationalist icsistaiice 
movement wJticli was based pri¬ 
marily in Viet Nam with its 
stronghold in the luirtli. The 
movement was called Vielmmh 
and, ironically, the .^meiicans 
and Chiung Kui-shek's China 
looked upon Dr. Ho as uii ally 
at the time. 

The Japanese suriendered 
to the Allied powers in August 
1945. in September 1945 Dr. 
Ho Chi-Minh proclaimed the 
Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam (DRVN) at Hanoi. Fol¬ 
lowing the bieakdown of nego¬ 


tiations between France and 
DRVN, the Fiench set up a 
separate lepublic under their 
hegemony in the soulJi wath 
Saigon as capital. In Decem¬ 
ber 1945 VictmmJi pailisans 
ailacked French garrisons 
throughout the country. The 
French had meanwhile rein- 
foiced then mihlaiy strength in 
Indo-China in a bid to rc-assert 
their coiUiol over the foimer 
colony. 

For eight years the w'ar went 
on with liiglulul casualties on 
both sides. The climax was 
reached at the battle of Dien 
Bien Phu wlicie France praeii- 
call) lost the ludo-China war. 

The Geneva Agi cement of 
1954 piovided tdi f'lce elections 
and leuniiicalion of Vietnam 
but, pending that consummation 
Viet Nam was divided as two 
tciritoiial entities along the 17th 
I’aiullel A dc-tnihtaiiA’d /one 
was cilablislicil along the bor¬ 
der, too. 

.Xinericans Arrire 

Meanwluic the cold w'ar 
winds liud stalled blowing and 
tlie Amei leans lo<ik o\ei from 
the Ficnch lu boKicung the anli- 
comiiiuiiM foKCi in South Viet 
N.iin a polit-y wlndi became 
pail of Washington’s ovciall 
stialegy of "Containment of 
Communist Cliina." the W'est- 
cin povveis pledged to protect 
South Viet Nam, Luos, and 
Cambodia ftoni toinmuiiiat ex¬ 
pansionism. 

Ihe fice elections and re- 
uiiiiie.iiion of Viet Nam envi¬ 
saged in the Geneva Agi cements 
never came about Both sides 
had haidened their piisitions. 
Under Ameiicati inspiration the 
Saigon icgniie refused to nego¬ 
tiate with Ho Clu-Minh for the 
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ioUow-up measures oi the Gene¬ 
va paut. Hanoi on its part en¬ 
couraged and aided Viet Cong 
guerrillas in the South, supply¬ 
ing them men and mateiial ac¬ 
ross the De-militunzed Zone 
and along the "Ho Cin-Minli 
trail" in Laos. 

The American military and 
economic involvement m the 
struggle was matched by Russian 
and Chinese suppoit to the 
other side, though not on the 
same scale. The Vietnamese 
communists more than made up 
their lack of sophisticated war 
equipment by the ingenuity of 
their tactics and by sheer will 
to overcome. Gcncial Giap, 
the hero of Dicn Bicn Phu (once 
a school-mastei), stamped his 
military genius on campaigns 
that became classics of guerrilla 
warfare. 

The Ameiican war machine 
in South Viet Nam was lik: 
an elephant caught in a swamp, 
worried by myriads of mos¬ 
quitoes. The insects would dis¬ 
appear when the big beast 
Hailed his trunk about, but re¬ 
turn to the attack soon No 
wonder that he got weary of the 
e\ercisc. 

Viet Nam was an American 
tragedy. But it was an even 
bigger Vietnamese tiagedy. The 
price paid for getting the Ame¬ 
ricans out has been teiiihic 

Some Questions & Answers 

H'hy did the U S. get involved 
in an Asian land war, much 
against Its uiivi wishes, in the 
first instance^ As already said, 
American interference was based 
on the assumption that other¬ 
wise the Chinese dragon would 
be all over the place. The Ame¬ 
ricans mistook Dr. Ho Chi- 
Minh as a Chinese agent con¬ 
ducting Mao’s war by proxy. 
He was a communist all right, 
but the movement that he led 
was rooted in Vietnamcce na¬ 
tionalism which had a Iona his¬ 
tory behind it -ol heroic resis¬ 
tance to the sw.iy of Chinese 


emperors. And m trying to 
unify divided Vict Nam, he was 
only acting up to the deep urges 
of the Vietnamese people. 

This brings us to the second 
question' li'hy did the Ameri¬ 
cans finally give up the struggle? 

Fiistly, I h e international 
climate had changed with the 
accomplishment ot nuclear 
parity between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union and the emer¬ 
gence of China as a nuclear 
power in its own right. The 
cold war eased into a detente. 
The aggressive ideological thrust 
of communism had waned be¬ 
cause of the Sino-Soviet quarrel. 
On the American side the old 
idea of rolling back the Iron 
Curtain m Europe and launch¬ 
ing a pic-emptive war against 
mainland China hud long since 
been given up. 

Secondly, the U.S. came to 
understand that thcie could be 
different kinds of communism 
and that it could be possible to 
cQ-e\ist with them; also that 
underwriting anti-communist or 
non-communist Asian regimes 
with a direct Antencan military 
presence tended to alienate them 
fiom iheir own people. 

Thirdly and iinally, domestic 
pressures and economic con¬ 
straints dictated the ending of u 
conflict that saw no prospect ot a 
decision by military means 

The Pans Agreement in u 
way reflects the stalemate on the 
military fiont If the combined 
American and Saigon forces 
could not wipe out the Vict 
Cong and overcome North Vict 
Nam, the communist side also 
had failed to subjugate the entire 
South after repeated and costly 
efforts. Mr. Nixon’‘ policy of 
“Viclnamization” of the war 
did strengthen the army of Sai¬ 
gon which, together with Ameri¬ 
can uir and sea-power, achieved 
a military balance with the force 
of tlie opposing side. This pic¬ 
ture may change once (he Ame¬ 
rican interest in Saigon wanes. 


as IS likely when the memory ui 
war lecedes, but that is sonic- 
thing for the future. In making 
some concessions Hanoi hu> 
possibly taken that piospcct min 
considciation 

Ihc Concessions 

Hanoi has made majui cun- 
cessions to sign the peace treaty. 

It gave up Its demand for accc|)- 
tance of the National Liberatiuu 
Front’s (Viet Cong) programiiii- 
as a pre-condition to any settle 
ment. The demand for tho 
ouster of President Thieu an.i 
for a coalition goveinmenl .;i 
Saigon (minus Thieu and m- 
ciudnig NLF) to start with, wa-, 
not pressed Hanoi has agreed 
that any change in the compoN, 
tioii or structuic of the Saigi'ii 
government must be left to thc 
democratic process of electi()ii> 
Article 18 (E) of the Pans pad 
lays down that the IiUcrnution.ii 
Commission of Control ami 
Supervision (ICCS) shall c.iii'. 
out its tasks in accordance will. 
the principle ol respect for tii-- 
sovereignty of South Viet Ndi.i 

The communists have receiv¬ 
ed more than matching conces¬ 
sions. For the hrsl time Sai¬ 
gon has given de Jacto lecogiu- 
tion to the authority ul the PKG 
(Viet Cong administration) om'i 
areas undei guerrilla conliol 
To avoid embarrassment to 
Picsidcnt Thieu, the Agi cement 
ilocs not directly mention the 
parallel existence of two govcni- 
ments in South Vict Nam 
Instead, it repeatedly uses the 
expression, "the two Soinli 
Vietnamese paitics " 

Another big achievement fot 
the communists is that the latge 
body of Hanoi iioops in tlie 
South can lemain where they 
are. Only their reinforcement 
from outside is prohibited by 
the treaty. (Earlier, Saigon 
used to insist on the withdiawal 
of all Hanoi forces from tlic 
South). This would give a cci- 
lain advantage to the comiiiu- 
nists, in the event of a trial •>> 
(Coiitd on page 4‘)4) 
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V.S. Mahajan 


The Second Realignment of 
Currencies 


f r was in July 1971 (hut the 
^vvoild's worst (inuncial ciisis 
since 1930 exploded and the 
dollui virtually tost the interna- 
lii'iiul status that it had enjoyed 
^:uce that tunc and moie parti- 
Liilaiiy after the second world 
wdi when it had emerged as the 
stiongest intei national currency 
111 fact upto that time the dollar 
was the only currency which 
was consideicd to be as good as 
oven better than gold 
rius IS quite evident lioin the 
lact that vide the charter of the 
Intel national Monetary Fund 
1 1 Ml') member coiintnch can 
|)ay that part of then quotas 
which goes under the name of 
• 'old tranche’ (equivalent to 25 
percent of quota) cither in monc- 
Mi\ gold or in dollars 

It was therefore a major 
suipiise for the world when the 
\i\on Administration closed the 
^old window in the middle of 
August 1971, declaring that the 
dollai was no longer convertible 
into gold. Incidentally, even 
, before that not all dollars were 
I’conveitiblc into gold for that 
Would have put a heavy strain 
on the monetary gold stock of 
(lie U.S Only the dollars held 
by official agencies, like the cen- 
tial banks, were convertible into 
gold Closing of the gold win¬ 
dow dealt a big blow particular- 
Iv to the economies of countries 
like Japan and West Germany 
which had piled up large rc- 
scives ot dollars. These coun¬ 
ties, being exporters of finishwl 
products to the U.S.A. were 
itlso hit hard by the levy of a 
h' percent surcharge on im- 
poits of manufactures bv the 
I'S.A 


The mcasuris adopted by 
Washington gave rise in the 
developed countries to huge- 
scale unemployment, decline in 
national incomes as well .is to 
gross undclutlll^utlon of indus¬ 
trial capacity that had been 
cieatcd. To ease these pics- 
sures on then economies, the 
a tf c c ted countries (including 
West Germany and Japan) al¬ 
lowed thcir currencies to float. 
(A cuiiency is said to be floating 
when it IS left free to find its 
own jiarity in the micinational 
market.) 

Smithsuiiiaa Agreement 

However, this state of flux 
in inlcinatioiul monetary at- 
rangements and floating of ma¬ 
jor currencies could not be al- 
loweil to go on foi an indefinite 
period as it was extremely da¬ 
maging to the giowth of world 
trade and development There 
was hectic lobbying by the 
affected countries to restoie nor¬ 
malcy 111 the system Piolongeii 
negotiations led (u the signing m 
the middle of Dcccmliei 1971, 
of the Smithsonian Agieement 
which li.\ed fresh panties for the 
major currencies of the world 
But unfortunately, the agreement 
“left the world without any 
satisfactory system of financing 
international settlement and ad¬ 
justing imbaluiices in national 
payments" (R.N. Gardner, //jc 
Banker, September 1972) In 
other words, while new panties 
had been worked out (how 
viable the new parnics were 
came to be demonstiated Liter 
when the pound sterling Iscgan 
to float), nothing was said as (o 
how the enornunis dollar re¬ 


selves that had been accuinu- 
latcil by some coimlncs were to 
be financed, or how the huge 
imbalance in the U S. foreign 
trade was to be tackled At the 
Smithsonian Institute, no broad 
consensus on these two vital 
issues could be achieved. Nei¬ 
ther was the U.S.A willing to 
convert the vast dollar reserves 
held by other countries into 
gold (or reopen the gold win¬ 
dow), nor did the other coun- 
ti ICS want to take up the diflicult 
issue of the U S A.’s fast-mount¬ 
ing balance of payments deficit. 
The other countries might well 
have advised the U.S.A to set 
her house in order, to stop reck¬ 
less military expenditure (which 
would have meant stopping the 
war m Vietnam where billions of 
U S dollars were virtually going 
up in smoke), observe restraint 
on domestic expenditure, etc. 
They knew well that the USA 
was in no mood to listen Per¬ 
haps '.he was equally helpless. 

Puisuing her ambition to 
become the dominant global 
powci, the USA. had let the 
situation on the economic fiont 
iliift out of control .And there 
weie no means to remedy it 
oseimght. Hut obviously Wa¬ 
shington could not shut its eyes 
indeliiulely towards (he pro¬ 
blems crcatcil by dollars aceu- 
mulati'J in the central banks 
ol the woild. Gardner in fact 
foresaw that “Euiopc and Japan 
will not lie willing to live inde¬ 
finitely under dollar standard, 
fiiuiKing U.S deficit without 
limit by purchasing dollais at 
cuircni exchange rate ” 
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Second Dc\aluatioo of tbe Dollar 

TJic second devaluation of 
the dollai to the extent of 10 
pel cent on February 13, 
1973 fully justified Gardner's 
foreboding. It followed a mas¬ 
sive lun on the dollar with 
speculators selling the American 
currency because of concctn 
ovei the deteriorating U.S. 
balance of payments position. 
Since the signing of the Smith¬ 
sonian Agreement, Japan hud 
been the biggest accumulator 
of U S. dollars. But us non¬ 
residents in that country are not 
allowed to buy Japanese cui- 
icncy, yen, in exchange for the 
dollar, the burden of convert¬ 
ing what was virtually a deluge 
of dollars into other hard cur¬ 
rencies fell mainly on West 
European countries- especially 
Switzerland and West Germany. 
The latter has virtually no ex¬ 
change control. To stop the 
dollar falling unceremoniously 
to the floor, the German Bundcs- 


tion following the Smithsonian 
Agreement. 

Nobody can say with cer¬ 
tainty where the truth lies. But 
one thing is clear i.e. that recent¬ 
ly the yen has emerged as the 
world’s strongest currency and 
perhaps it is still heavily under¬ 
valued What IS the true con¬ 
vertibility value of the yen might 
be known after it had floated for 
an adequate period. (After the 
second devaluation of the dol¬ 
lar the yen started to float, 
though 111 a restricted manner). 

With the rcc'ent 10 percent 
devaluation of the dollar and 
floating of major curiencies, the 
Smithsonian agreement on 
realignment of cuirencies has 
virtually come to an end. A 
fresh agreement on panties 
would have to be worked out 
and the sooner it is ilone, the 
better it would be for the woild 
community. Recent develop¬ 


ments have once again thrown 
world trade and development 
into chaos. It would take quite 
some time before their full im- 
plications can be worked out. 

Developing economics, m 
particular, would be hit hard 
by the new financial crisis. Until 
the world arrives at a moie 
stable system of international 
financial arrangement, they 
would be greatly handicapped 
in planning their external deal¬ 
ings. And this, in turn, would 
adversely affect their internal 
development. 

The best that can be said 
about this second realignment 
of curiencies is that it is anothc i 
ploy to gain time for evolving a 
new and more viable interna¬ 
tional monetary system. Tin- 
task before the Group of Tweiiiy 
is indeed very complex but it ini', 
to hurry up because recuriciit 
financial crises are proving vci> 
costly to all concerned. 


bank (Central Bank) had to buy 
a large amount of unwanted 
dollars at the olTicial price. But 
that imposed a heavy burden on 
the Bank. West Germany and 
other developed countries theie- 
fore welcomed devaluation of 
the dollai for the second lime 
m fouitcen months. 


War and Prace in Vietnam {Contd from 492) 

strength in the future, specially Korea may be followed in Viet 
if Saigon IS left to fight its battle Nam also. The Pans Agrec- 
alone without massive American ment, again, upholds the iiiiili- 
air suppoit. cation of Viet Nam as an objcc- 

. „ tive to be achieved by peaceful 

The Pans Agreement calls means 
Tor the removal of all American 


U.S. Balance of Payments 

It has l>ceii estimated that 
at present, the U.S.A. is running 
foicign tiadc deficit to the ex¬ 
tent of l(X) million dollars a 
week, which works out to over 
S billion dollais a year. This is 
a substantial iigurc indeed. 
Much ot this deficit occurs in 
the U S A.’s trade with Japan 
whcie, inspitc of 16'88 percent 
revaluation of yen in December 
1971, It has not been possible 
for the U S. to promote her 
exports to an appreciable extent. 
On the other hand, Japan argues 
that any further revaluation of 
the yen would only have an 
adveise effect on her economy, 
which had thus far failed to 
absi'ib the full e/fcct ol rcvulua- 


and allied foreign troops and 
military personnel and military 
advisers from South Viet Nam. 
and for the dismantlement of 
U.S. military bases there—all 
within 60 days of the signing of 
the Agreement. More impor¬ 
tantly, the Agreement contains a 
declaration (Article 4) that the 
U.S, will not continue its mili¬ 
tary involvement or intervene 
in the internal aflairs of South 
Viet Nam. 

Conceivably, the Commu¬ 
nists of North and South Viet 
Nam may prefer to consolidate 
their gains and co-exist with a 
non-communist government in 
Saigon. The trend towards re¬ 
conciliation between West and 
East Germany, South and North 


Wlialever may be the fuliiiL- 
political pattern of Viet Nam 
and Indo-China as a whole, the 
tremendous task of rccoiistiuc- 
tion and rehabilitation of the' 
war victims calls for a world¬ 
wide elfort. Il will be an op¬ 
portunity for the United States 
to atone for the suiferings it has 
visited on a foreign country m 
the name of saving democrat. > 
Already Or. Kissinger, in ius 
talks with the North Vietnamese 
leaders in Hanoi, has arrived 
at an understanding with them 
on a joint economic commission 
by the two countries, details of 
which are being worked out. 
But it will be more appropriate 
if external assistance and relief 
funds are channelled througli 
the United Nations. 
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Raj Panel Report—A Critique 


Mrnial Kumar Sah 


pFFICIENT mobilisation ofdo- 
^ mcstiti resources has always 
remained the primary concern 
of all growing economies. In 
India whereas taxation of non- 
agricultural urban incomes has 
reached the saturation point it 
has been increasingly felt that 
the agricultural sector has re¬ 
mained grossly under-taxed 
Therefore, a demand has been 
gaining strength that agricul¬ 
tural incomes should be brought 
within the purview of taxation 
so as to provide additional re¬ 
sources for financing the coun¬ 
try's development programmes. 

Terms of Reference 

Keeping this m view a Com- 
iuittee was set up in February 
1972 under the Chairmanship 
of Dr. K.N. Raj. It was e.x- 
pected of this Committee (1) 
to examine the present system 
of direct taxation of agiicultural 
wealth and income (including 
capital gains); (2) to suggest 
methods by which such taxa¬ 
tion could be used more effec¬ 
tively for raising additional re¬ 
sources for development and for 
helping achieve the objective of 
self-reliance; (3) to recommend 
'Specifically ways and means by 
which taxation of agricultural 
wealth and income could be 
used to reduce economic dis¬ 
parities and promote more effi¬ 
cient utilisation of the available 
resources of land and labour; 
(4) to cxiunine in detail and make 
recommendations on the neces¬ 
sary changes in the system of 
assessment, collection and dis- 
hibution of these taxes so that 
resnurccs available to the States 
.riom such taxation could be 
nwximizcd, without detriment 
[c the rights and legitimate in¬ 
terests of any State; (5) to sug- 
gest consequential changes, if 
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any, in the system of taxation of 
wealth and income in general, 
and (6) to indicate and make 
suggestions, if any. on any re¬ 
lated matters. 

Rccomraeodations 

The Committee obscived in 
Its report that direct taxes on 
agriculture “levied by the States 
(viz., land revenue, cesses and 
surcharges based on land reve¬ 
nue, crop cesses and agricultural 
income tax) account for barely 
1 percent of the net domestic 
product frum agriculture, and 
the proportion varies widely 
from State to State.” Further, 
it is the richest one-tenth of the 
house-holds in the country 
which account “for about 25 
percent of the total private con¬ 
sumption, over 40 percent of the 
total household incomes, and 
not less than two-thirds of pri- 
vately-owncd wealth ” There¬ 
fore, the major share of the addi¬ 
tional resources should come 
from this stratum. 

The Committee summarily 
criticised land revenue for being 
devoid of the element of pro¬ 
gression which IS a must for any 
tax system if it is to be sound and 
equitable. The richer agricul¬ 
turists have been paying much 
less than what they ought to have 
and the buiden has l^n borne 
by the poorer classes Though 
the implementation of land ceil¬ 
ings shall gravely reduce the 
scope for progression, yet pro¬ 
gressive taxation of agricultural 
incomes will remain feasible 
“The size of operational ceilings 
would not necessarilv be limited 
by the proposed ceilings Fur¬ 
ther, with technological im¬ 
provement productivity of land 
is likclv to increase in future ” 

Keeping these facts in view, 


the Committee siiggcsial a tax 
on agncultuial Jioldingt -the 
AHT (Agiicultmal Holilmgs 
Tax), which is baacallv a land 
t.ix with the clement of puwics- 
.sion implied m i( lh^ (.i\ is 
suppu.scd to take into .ictoiml 
the difTcrencos m the pioduc- 
livity of land, the cropping pat¬ 
terns, and IS expected to have a 
uniform incidence throughout 
the country together with an 
element of flexibility as it 
“should reflect changes in pio- 
ductivity and price.s over a 
period of time ” Moreover, 
the concept of AH T duly em¬ 
bodies progression as also the 
size of the lioldmg 

The recsunmcndoil kisic imit 
of AHT IS the family consisting 
of husband, wife and minor 
children This feature is ex¬ 
pected to prevent tiansfers of 
agricultural land to members 
of the family in order to avoid 
taxation Because of the pro¬ 
posed ceiling on land holdings, 
iheic IS a possibility that richer 
afericultuiists may turn increas¬ 
ingly to m*n-' griciiltural sour¬ 
ces ot income To bring them 
within the tax-net the Commit¬ 
tee recommended paitial intcg- 
ratnm of incomes so as to deter¬ 
mine the tax I ate on non-agricul- 
liiial mc(>mcs The integration 
of incomes shtill of com sc take 
place only ii a peison lias taxa¬ 
ble income exceeding tlic mini¬ 
mum .imount l.iid ilown for the 
levy of income tax, which at the 
cm I cut Kites IS Rs 5.000 The 
additional icvcmie icalised fiom 
this shall .icoiue “to the .Siate 
of oi'gin of the agnciiltiiial in¬ 
come so aggicgated" 

The AHT should leplacc 
land revenue (oi .ill opciatunwl 
holdings of latable value of Rs. 
.‘',000 and ovei. and later may 
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be extended to operational hold¬ 
ings of ratable value of Rs. 600, 
the AIIT shall l)c at a flat rate 
of Re. I per hoklmg The Com 
m i 11 c e further recommended 
that the AHT should be supple¬ 
mented by a tax on agricultural 
property and a tax on capital 
gains arising from transactions 
in such property The basic 
exemption of wealth tax should 
be raised to Rs. 1-5 lakhs on a 
family basis and all other exem¬ 
ptions done away with The 
delinition of capital assets should 
be widened so as to bring all 
transfers of agiicultural land 
within the purview of capital 
gams taxation. 

The ART scheme envisages 
the division of the country into 
a “large number of soil—clima¬ 
tically homogeneous xlistricts/ 
tracts so that differences having 
any significant influence on pro¬ 
ductivity are taken into ac¬ 
count ” For each such divided 
unit, the average output per 
hectare of different crops on a 
ten-year basis is taken and its 
value calculated according to the 
prices prevailing in the preced¬ 
ing three years, and the norms 
are thus derived Then, from 
the gross value of the output, 
the cost of cultivation, irrigation, 
and depreciation are subtracted 
giving the “ratable value of :i 
hectare of land growing dif¬ 
ferent crops in different districts/ 
tracts.” For simplifying com¬ 
putation the districts.'iracts may 
be grouped under a few crop 
groups, and a schedule of rata¬ 
ble value of land per hectare be 
so prepared This schedule 
should be revised every year to 
take into account the changes 
Then, a development allowance 
should be given to all agricul¬ 
tural holdings, to “provide for 
the costs of development”, at a 
rate of 20 percent of the ratable 
value subject to a maximum of 
Rs, 1,000 The actual (ax lia¬ 
bility would be then calculated 
by applying a formula to the 
ratable value after subtracting 
the development allowance from 
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It. If the ratable value of an 
agricultural holding is say X 
thousand rupees (after deducting 
the development allowance), the 
AHT should be X/2 percent of 
the amount 

The Committee, liowcvcr, 
recommended that there should 
be no concessions in AHT for 
religious and charitable trusts. 
In case of co-operatives, the 
value of shares of different mem¬ 
bers constituting the co-opera- 
tivc should be included in their 
taxable wealth. 

Moreover, to ensure unifor¬ 
mity and objectivity in the ap¬ 
plication of AHT, a Committee 
should be created on an all- 
India basis (on the initiative of 
the Planning Commission) con¬ 
sisting of a nou-ofTicial econo¬ 
mist, an experienced revenue 
ofiicial, a]\d a technical officer 
“who is or has been a Director 
of Agriculture in a state.” This 
Committee should evaluate 
every year the operation of the 
AHT in all the States and should 
consult the States whenever 
there are lapses from the desired 
uniformity and objectivity Fur¬ 
ther, the Committee should pre¬ 
sent the annual reviews of the 
working of the AHT to the 
Planning Commission. 

Thus, basing its estimates on 
(he available data on agricul¬ 
tural holdings, the Panel opined 
that, if the recommendations arc 
sincerely applied, the AHT shall 
vield about Rs 2(X) crores per 
annum when applied to all hold¬ 
ings of latable value of Rs 5,000 
and more “If this tax replaces 
land revenue and related sur¬ 
charges and ccsscs. the net ad¬ 
ditional revenue that may be col¬ 
lected from this tax would 
he aro.und Rs 150 crores If 
extended to all holdings of ra¬ 
table value of Rs 2,500 or more, 
the addiltnnal resources may be 
around Rs 200 crores ” The 
whole scheme of AHT. accord¬ 
ing to the Panel, should not vio¬ 
late the constitutional provi¬ 
sions but it went on to assert 


that “if necessary suitable 
amendments in the law, includ¬ 
ing the Coiistitulioi), should be 
carried out.” 

Shortcomings 

A minute and realistic an.i- 
lysis reveals certain fallacies m 
the Raj Panel recommendations 
about taxing the farmer. The 
AHT IS equitable, clastic, and 
progressive in its design; siiil 
there exists a wide gulf between 
il.s theory and practical imple¬ 
mentation. That makes it 
doubtful whether it will yield 
even a fi act ion of what is anii- 
cipatcd from it. Piuctical ex¬ 
perience till now has only proxed 
that ail attempts to bring the 
ordinary farmer under the pur¬ 
view of taxation haxc been moie 
or less futile. 

To divide the whole country 
into several homogeneous di,- 
tricts/tracts having uniform pro¬ 
ductivity, climatic condition-., 
irrigation hiciiitics and crop 
patterns seems quite impractkii 
blc It IS very difficult to w*>rk 
out such a division and estab¬ 
lish a general crop pattern for 
each such district/tract. Moic 
over, the Panel has given no in 
dication as to what shall be the 
size and the number of the divid¬ 
ed units. In India the general 
patterns of agriculttire vary 
greatly at short distances havinc 
regard to soil conditions, irriga¬ 
tion potentialities, and cropping 
patterns To group them cate¬ 
gorically as also satisfactorilv, 
requires tedious and complex 
manipulations making it seci'^ 
impracticable if not impossibi-’ 

Then, ascertaining the out¬ 
put of the last ten years and the 
average harvest prices of dif¬ 
ferent crops during the preced¬ 
ing three years shall pose in¬ 
numerable difficulties as alsr 
several organisational and com¬ 
putational problems having 
direct bearing on the fixatior 
of the norms. Several agencic 
have been involved in that sori 
of research, and yet there are nc 
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comprehensive and coi^arable 
data on regional agricultural 
productivity and the costs of 
production. As a matter of 
fact, agriculture is very much 
prone to the fudging of accounts 
and there is no way to know the 
genuine costs as well as exact 
yields. All the estimates are at 
the mercy of individual’s pre¬ 
judices, values and attitudes. 

With these conditions hold¬ 
ing good, the AHT is levied on 
operational holdings the produc¬ 
tivity of which is circulated theo¬ 
retically, leaving aside actual 
productivity. The calculations 
shall be based on the yield of a 
hectare m each district/tract 
having homogeneous and uni¬ 
form conditions and producti¬ 
vity and then the average cost of 
cultivation of each local crop 
shall be calculated in the case of 
both irrigated and unirrigated 
land. The norms thus derived 
shall be applied to every asscs- 
sec in the area assuming that his 
income is earned according to 
the calculated cropping patient, 
and the amount of tax liability 
shall be detci mined. The whole 
approach strikes one as more 
theoictical than practical. 

Again another dilficulty 
would be Hut a noim shall have 
to based on the average petfor- 
manec of an avoiagc farmci in 
each distiiot or tract. This will 
greatly ditTcr with the produc¬ 
tivity achieved by progressive 
farmers who make use of ntodem 
agricuUuial techniques larger 
and innovations, and possess 
lioldings and financial rcsoun-cs 
to buy modern implements and 
oilier accessories The aim is 
to tax the latter category but the 
burden of tax on them will be 
disproportionately light accord¬ 
ing to the Committee’s own 
method of assessment. This 
goes against the aimed objective 
of an equitable levy. 

Moreover, the tax scheme is 
not without its loopholes. The 
tax is levied on all operational 
holdings deemed to yield an in¬ 


come of Rs. 5,000 or more, and 
not on ownersiup of land. The 
holdng is defined as the net area 
cultivated by a family, after de¬ 
ducting the land leased out and 
adding the land leased in. But 
the assumption of family unit 
does not necessarily check eva¬ 
sion. Though a person cannot 
transfer his land to his wife or 
minor children, yet he may lease 
it out to other relatives and 
fi lends Further, there is no 
way to find as to how much area 
IS being cultivated and irrigated 
when irrigation is from a pri¬ 
vate source. If a farmer claims 
that he is cultivating and irri¬ 
gating a fraction of his total 
holding, what means are there 
to test the veracity of his claim^ 
Such malpractices may i educe 
the tax amount to a fraction of 
what it ought to be. 

Such major weaknesses of 
the AHT scheme can be over¬ 
come to some extent, only if 
aceiiiale data is compiled from 
the individual farmer’.s level on¬ 
wards The Committee assumes 
that this work shall be done by 
the patwaris and the kanungos 
in the villages but ovei looks the 
now established fact that these 
officials are not completely re¬ 
liable If they are entrusted 
with the task of compiling tlie 
data, it IS cerfam that grasc 
errors and fictitious estimates 
shall kill the basic objectives of 
the scheme. On the other hand, 
smooth working of the scheme 
shall require huge and complex 
administiative machinery to 
compile the basic data, to pro¬ 
cess it, to estimate the yields and 
the costs of cultivation, to cal¬ 
culate the ratable values, to re¬ 
port to the States and the Cen¬ 
tre. to collect the revenue re¬ 
turns of the tax, and to evaluate 
the annual progress of the AHT 
maintaining, at the same time, 
uniformity and objectivity in its 
work. To make such a set-up 
function smoothly is itself very 
difficult. Further, the Commit¬ 
tee has not paid any attention to 
the collection costs of AHT, 


which may probably eat up a 
major part of the total revenue 
and thus prove the system to be 
an imeconomical one. 

Conclusknis 

The impact of AHT on 
prices has been left undefined by 
the Committee. If, say, shift¬ 
ing of tax takes place, then it 
is certainly going to have an 
adverse impact on the economy 
by catalysing the price spiral 
through rise m the prices of the 
agricultural produce—a strain 
the economy definitely cannot 
afford to bear. The revenue 
gains shall be offset to a great 
extent, if not completely, in real 
terms, by the mflationaiy elTccts 
following, and there are no effec¬ 
tive methods to check that. 

Moreover, the tax shall only 
prove to be a further harrass- 
nient to the average Indian far¬ 
mer who IS already groaning 
under the weight of poverty. 
Payment of tax by him involves 
a much greater sacrifice than on 
the part of his richer counter¬ 
parts His income is unsteady 
and irregular and it is quite 
possible that he may not have a 
single successful crop even in say 
five years. To ensure that he 
has capacity to pay first of all 
his crops should be insured 
against natural cali'mities and 
other risks, and then he should 
be piovidcd with incentives for 
higher prices. 

Considering the chaotic state 
of alTans in tlic iiiral economy 
of India, the recommendations 
of the Raj Panel themselves re¬ 
veal contradictions which tender 
them impracticable. Even 
more, the AHT is going to en- 
countei stiff' socio-political op¬ 
position No luling party shall 
risk unpopularity just on ac¬ 
count of some icvenuc gams. 
It would have bear much better 
had the Conunittec worked on 
the rationalisation and improve¬ 
ment of the existing land revenue 
system. That could have yield¬ 
ed better results with little extra 
efibrt. 
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Story of the Tank-I 


MaJ. B. Ohri (Retd.) 


■pROM times immemorial sol- 
-^diers have adopted various 
means of protecting themselves 
when attacking stror^ly de¬ 
fended positions. Knights on 
horses used to wear coats of 
mad or breast plates with metal 
helmets, whereas foot-soldiers 
advanced behind overlapping 
shields. Medieval armies used 
an assault tower—a wooden 
frame covered with hides be¬ 
hind which the troops advanced. 
All such devices, however were 
rendered useless with the ad¬ 
vent of fire-arms. 

During the first world war 
(1914-18), after some fast 
manoeuvres both by the Allies 
and the Germans in the early 
stages, the war of attrition be¬ 
came bogged down in the mud 
and slime of the trenches. “No 
Man’s Land” became a quag¬ 
mire of death. Neither side 
could break into the firmly 
entrenched defences of the other 
-^ny attempt to mount an 
attack across the “No Man’s 
Land” was ruthlessly cut down 
by the machincgun fire of the 
opposing side. The prolonged 
stalemate seemed endless. 

The Tank Is CoiKeived 

At last a way out of the im¬ 
passe was found in a combina¬ 
tion of the internal combustion 
engine, the caterpiller track, 
armour plating and the gun. 
The tank as it came to be known 
was conceived and developed 
in Britain by the combined 
efforts of several progressive 
minds—notable among them 
ben^ Lt. Col. E.D. Swinton, a 
British Army Officer, Commo¬ 
dore Murray Sueter of the Air 
Wing of the British Navy and 
the late Sir Winston Churchill, 
then the First Sea Lord at the 
British Admiralty. 
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The possibility of such a 
self-propelled vehicle had been 
visu^ized by H.G. Weils in a 
story called “The Land Iron¬ 
clads” as also in a picture cap¬ 
tioned “Liindships” published 
in the same story m 1903. 
Swinton saw the possibility of 
bringing to life Well’s “Land- 
ships” and was convinced that 
a track-laying vehicle, armour¬ 
ed and armed, could advance 
across “No Man’s Land” and 
overrun the enemy’s entrenched 
machmegim emplacements and 
thus put an end to the stalemate. 
He pioposed to the British War 
Office that an American-built 
Holt agricultural caterpillar trac¬ 
tor should form the basis of the 
“would-be armoured machine- 
gun destroyer”. He further 
suggested that this proposed 
vehicle be armed with a U.S.- 
built Maxim machine gun. The 
War Office rejected the propo¬ 
sal. It was even ridiculed. Un¬ 
daunted, with the help of Com¬ 
modore Sucler, an ardent sup¬ 
porter of ills idea, Swinton took 
his proposal to the British Ad¬ 
miralty. There it was enthu¬ 
siastically taken up by Winston 
Churchill and experiments were 
started in right earnest and in 
great secrecy. Tints for its birth 
the tank owes more to the British 
Navy than to the Army. 

The actual designing was 
done by Mr. W. Tritton and 
Lieutenant W G. Wilson of the 
Royal Navy Air Service. The 
prototype was produced tfy the 
end of 4915 and on January 16, 
1916 the first tank had its mai¬ 
den run in the yard of the fac¬ 
tory whbre it had been built. 
It had a speed of about 4 m.p.h. 
which at the time was considered 
sufficient for the puiposes of 
infantry accompmying tanks in 
battle. The earliest model was 


a little over 26 feet long and 
weighed 28 tons. It was a 
lozenge-shaped, tracked, ar¬ 
moured vehicle driven by a 100 
h.p. engine. Two types of ar¬ 
maments were used—some had 
a 6-poundcr gun and three 
machine-guns, while others had 
five machine-guns only. It had 
a crew of eight. The tank had 
yet to be christened. Several 
names were thought of keeping 
in view the security angle but 
eventually it was decided to call 
It simply a tank because the 
earliest model had looked like a 
water tank. 

Tank in Action 

The tanks made their debut 
in war on September 15, 1916 
in the British offensive against 
Somme. About fifty tanks were 
used in this offensive but with 
negligible gams. The armour 
thiclmess of these tanks was 
vulnerable to a special type of 
German bullet-known as “K" 
and fired both from the rifle and 
the machinegun. Mistakes 
were soon corrected and on 
November 20, 1917, 476 British 
tanks were launched into battle 
against the Hindenberg line near 
Cambrai. The result of this 
massive tank thrust was devas¬ 
tating; the tanks broke through 
the German defences and pene¬ 
trated to a depth of 10,000 
yards. 

Race For Tanks 

Between the years 1916 and 
1918, with the exception of Rus¬ 
sia, a sense of urgoicy gripped 
all countries engaged in war on 
the Western Front to build 
tanks of their own; superior to 
the British version, and in larger 
numbers. While the British 
introduced extensive modifica¬ 
tions in their ovm tanks, the 
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Prenph, the Germans and the 
Americans got down to deve* 
loping and producing their own 
models. 

On ^ril 16, 1917, one 
hundred and thirty-two French 
tanks called Schneider went into 
action for the first time with 
limited success. Immediately 
after this, on May 5, an im¬ 
proved French version called 
St. Chamonds put in its appear¬ 
ance but that also provra un¬ 
successful. It was then decided 
to stop further production of 
these tanks and send them to 
the Russians who used them 
till the collapse of their anny 
in July 1917. The French them¬ 
selves started building a new 
tank —The Renault FT and 
Renaidi R-35. These tanks play¬ 
ed a notable part in July 1918 in 
the battle of Marne which was 
to foreshadow German resis¬ 
tance in the months to come. 
The first French tank had been 
designed by Colonel V.£. 
ilstienne. 

Having seen tanks in action 
and captured a few British ones, 
the Germans were much taken 
up with the idea of “moving 
fortresses” and soon got down to 
building their own tanks. The 
first Gennan tank was desired 
iti May 1917. It was a bigger 
and heavier tank than the British 
or the French product and much 
too clumsy. It was armed 
with a 6-pounder gun, six 
^ machine-guns and a cumber¬ 
some crew of eighteen. Only 
fifteen of such tanks were pro¬ 
duced and used in the final stage 
of World War I but their con¬ 
tribution was not laudable. 

The USA entered the War 
on April 6, 1917, by which time 
the tank had come to be regard¬ 
ed as an iiwortant and decisive 
weapon of war. From then 
onwards and upto the end of 
World War I. The Americans 
built three types of tanks of 
their own. Tlic first American 
^k, built by the Ford Motor 
Company, arrived in France in 
Octokr 1918 and 15,000 more 
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were on order. This order was 
cancelled at Armistice by which 
time only IS had been built. 

Although Britain had 
been the first country to invent 
the tank, it neglected further 
development of the weapon 
mainly due to reasons of econo¬ 
my in the post-war years. From 
1918 to 1940, France and Russia 
continued progressively to build 
their tanks and were regarded 
as the strongest tank powers in 
the world. The Germans were 
not allowed to have any tanks 
under tlie treaty of Versailles, 
but, unknown to the allies of 
World War I, they negotiated a 
secret agreement with Russia 
for establishing a tank testing 
station in that country in 1926. 
By 1928 the Germans had built 
ten tanks of two types- a me¬ 
dium tank and a light tank. 

When Hitler came to power 
in 1933, he staitcd rc-aiming. 
He gave full support to the build¬ 
ing of tanks and creation of a 
larger number of Panzer (mailed 
fistj forces. At the outbreak of 
World War II, the Gernums had 
ten Panzer divisions equipped 
with tanks. The British then 
realized how dangerously short 
their army was of tanks Most 
British tanks then in existence 
were light tanks armed with 
machine-guns and designed 
solely as “mechanised cavalry". 
It was decided at that stage that 
a slower but more poweiful 
tank was required for close sup¬ 
port of the infantry as also for 
the destruction of enemy strong 
points The result was the 
Matilda infantry tank F’loduc- 
tion, however, was slow and 
till 1939 they had only one tull;, 
equipped Armoured Disi-ntn 
and another paitiiilly eqinppoil 

The Amciic.'ins liad not de¬ 
cided until 1931 if they wanted 
any tanks; even a design had 
not been selected They were 
too slow to start and lictwecn 
1931 and 1939 they kept ex¬ 
perimenting with vari(»us types 
of tanks. At the outbicak of 


World War it they had only ll2 
tanks. Italy too was slow in 
joining the race for tanks and 
by 1939 it had 1500 of them. 
These tanks were a replica of the 
British 1935 model t anks , A 
new medium tank of Italian de¬ 
sign was under production and 
a little more than 2U0 of these 
were available by the time 
Italy entered World War II. 

World War H 

France was knocked out of 
the War within ten months, but 
the U.S.A., Germany and Russia 
really stepped up their produc¬ 
tion and more and more .sophis¬ 
ticated tanks came into exis¬ 
tence. Until the final stages of 
war in Europe, Britain was 
mostly dependent on the Ame¬ 
rican made Sherman and Stuart 
tanks. Production of Sherman 
tanks started m July 1942 when 
they were introduced m the 
British Army. These tanks 
along with some newly built 
British Cruisers were used at 
A1 Alamein in October 1942. 

It might bo of interest to 
mention here that before the 
invasion of their respective 
coimtiicr., both the French and 
the Russians had more tanks 
individually than the Germans. 
In May 1940. the French had 
about 3,500 Uuiks while by 1941 
the Russians had 22,000 of them. 
In 1939, the Germans had near¬ 
ly 1,500 tanks but with their 
very rapid proEri'nune of pro¬ 
duction, they had by 1943 about 
15,(KX) with an annual produc¬ 
tion of 1,000 tanks to replace 
the war damage. 

In 1942. the British produced 
a very' fine tank of tlicir own 
called Churchill It weighed 
38J tons, was armed with a 6- 
poimdrr g\m and two machine- 
guns. However, only three 
sii-.h tanks were available foi 
fighting in Egypt by October 42 
Later, for the Tunisian campaigr 
120 Churchills were available 
These tanks were modified t< 
take the 75 mm gun, the sam« 
(Contd. on page 508 
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Grou p Discussion 


Ail Luxuries Should be Heavily Taxed 

Lately, ostentatious living indulged in by the new privileged classes in the 
country—the politicians, the neo-rich and others belonging with the new elite 
has been the subject of much criticism and condemnation. The outcry has 
reached almost a crescendo, and each critic has his own remedy to offer. Can 
heavy taxation be one of those remedies and if it can be, how effective could it 
prove to be! This is the subject of the discussion reproduced below. 


No. 1 : Fnejids ! what we 
have been called upon to discuss 
hardly admits of any argument. 
It IS almost axiomatic that all 
luxuries should be heavily taxed. 
Luxuries are the grand obsession 
of persons who have money to 
burn And the money spent on 
acquiring luxuries is as good us 
burnt because it is not employed 
for a productive purpose, and 
so docs not add to the national 
wealth in any way. It is in fact 
so much money withheld from 
being used for satisfying the 
more urgent needs of poorer 
people. Instead of serving a 
useful purpose, it accentuates 
and brings to light disparities 
of wealth and is thus instru¬ 
mental m creating and heighten¬ 
ing socio-economic tensions. It 
is therefore only proper that the 
government should mop up this 
extra supply of money by im¬ 
posing heavy taxes on luxury 
items. This is all the more 
desirable in the case of a poor 
country like India. We need 
every paisa we can find to spend 
on the country’s economic deve¬ 
lopment, to train an4 develop 
our huge man-power resources, 
to create jobs for the unemploy¬ 
ed and for so many other na¬ 
tional purposes. When we are 
striving so hard to win economic 
freedom and to establish an 
egalitarian society, it is criminal 
to waste money on luxuries or 
on ostentatious living. The ten¬ 
dency must be strongly dis¬ 
couraged and heavy taxes can 
be the most effective deterrents, 
fai view of this, I am sure all of 
us should heartily endorse the 
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proposition put before us. 

No. 2 : F r 1 e nds ! We 
have been asked to discuss what 
looks like a popular slogan. 
But we must beware of such slo¬ 
gans, because they generally l)c- 
Iray stereotyped thinking For 
c.xample take this very proposi¬ 
tion It IS all right to say “all 
liLxuries should be heavily tax¬ 
ed” but docs the statement mean 
anything unless we know the 
exact connotation of the word 
‘luxuries’? What arc luxuries? 
What is a luxury for A may be a 
necessity for B. Therefore it is 
hardly possible to draw a clear 
line of demarcation between 
luxuries and necessities. And 
because that is so, the proposi¬ 
tion before us is meaningless. 

I may not, however, be taken to 
be in favour of ostcjitatious 
living. I am all for austerity 
and have implicit faith m simple 
living and high thinking. What 
I am trying to suggest is that it is 
hardly something that can be 
enforced by state action. How¬ 
ever high the taxes may be, the 
class of people mentioned by 
Mr. No. 1 as people having 
money to bum will go m for 
ostentation and indulge in vul¬ 
gar display of wealth. What is 
at fault is a certain mentality— 
a particular way of thinking. 
And no amount of taxation can 
change that way of thinking. 
It- is only the force of example 
which can bring about the de¬ 
sired change. It is the top 
which sets the trend. The peo¬ 
ple take the cue from their 
leaders. When the latter vie 


with one another for acquiring 
luxury Items and living in style, 
the people can hardly be blamed 
for emulating them. Tliey will 
do so whatever the cost may be 
And then, it is equally fallacious 
to believe that heavy taxes on 
luxury items can yield a sizeable 
return. As any economist 
should be able to vouchsafe, the 
higher such taxes go, the yield 
from them declines. They aic 
not very useful from the revenue 
point of view either. In view 
of all this, I do not see any rea¬ 
son why we should support the 
proposition. 

No. 3 ; The thoughts ex¬ 
pressed by our able friend, Mr 
No. 2 so forcefully were veiy 
interesting indeed, but with pio- 
fuse apologies to him, I must 
confess to a feeling that he al¬ 
lowed his mind to wander, llie 
proposition before us is “All 
luxuries should be heavily 
taxed." While discussing this 
subject, any talk of the best 
ways to enforce austerity can 
only be described as a digression 
All that we can and should say 
is whether or not luxuries should 
be heavily taxed. In spite of 
what Mr, No 2 has been saying 
I do not feel convinced that theic 
IS little or no justification for or 
benefit fiom such taxes. On 
the other hand, there is evciy 
reason why they must be im¬ 
posed. Mr. No. 2 holds tlut 
what may be a luxury for one 
may be a necessity for another. 
This is the veiy type of in¬ 
equality we want to do away 
with. The needs of all human 
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Icings, barring tbe sick and the 
nuiimed, are the same every¬ 
where. Why should one man 
claim more creature comforts 
than others as his inherent 
right? And if he sets much 
store by status symbols, why 
sltould he grudge paying a little 
extra for those symbols? Wc 
arc hardly concerned with the 
social or economic impact of 
heavy taxes on luxury items. 
They may or may not dis¬ 
courage ostentation They may 
or may not yield jiiuch by way 
of revenue. But they are pri¬ 
marily in the nature of a correc¬ 
tive which has to be applied 
necessarily if wc aic serious 
nbout establishing a socialistic 
patient of society. Their im¬ 
position will help m the process 
of social and economic levelling 
up. and also serve to mitigate 
glowing social discontent which 
IS at the root of much of the 
political, economic and indus- 
tiial unrest that wc see today. 
M 01 cover, heavy taxes on luxu- 
1 ICS would not look like a harsh 
imposition because their biuden 
will fall mostly on people who 
can afford to bear it If taxes 
on luxuries are imaginative!> 
devised and vigr>rousIy cnt'orced, 
they cun yield sizeable returns 
also In spite of the likely 
dilficulty referred to by Mr 
No I, the term ‘luxuries’ can be 
defined to include all services 
and gadgets without which a 
person can easily pull on. 

■ Finance Ministers’ conception 
of luxuries appears to be limited 
to air-conditioncrs, r c fr i g c r a- 
tors, radiograms, motor cars, 
etc The conception should be 
cniaiged to include employ- 
meat of armies of domestic ser¬ 
vants, living in palatial houses, 
spending lavishly on weddings 
and other social occasions etc. 
Thcie IS no reason why taxes on 
luxuric". should not yield sub¬ 
stantial revenue if the net is cast 
sufliciently wide. These taxes 
tan be an effective instrument 
loi levelling up inequalities and 
must be levied if only for that 
single reason. 
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No. 4 ; The utterances of 
our leaders and the slogans they 
raise appear to have engendered 
a belief that the onl;y way of 
establishing a socialistic pattern 
of society lies through robbuig 
the rich to pay the poor. This 
sort of belief is fairly widespread 
and my predecessor has left no 
doubt in our minds that he 
shares it. He believes in level¬ 
ling down things, and 1 am sure 
in course of time he will come to 
acquire a reputation as a leveller 
par excellence second only to 
dtuith He has my best wishes 
for that. But what I fail to 
understand is why people of my 
able fiiwtd’s way of thinking 
would penalize rather than en¬ 
courage industry and haid woik. 

If a person has laboured luird to 
be able to have a few extra com¬ 
forts why should wc grudge him 
those comfoils oi seek to im¬ 
pose heavy taxes on him for 
that? And how will it help the 
poorci sections of society to gel 
rid of their poverty ? I know 
there are some who will say 
that the consequent addition in 
revenue will enable the Govern¬ 
ment to take up moie social wel¬ 
fare and community develop¬ 
ment projects But It IS well- 
known that most of such 
schemes arc only convenient 
perches for relations, friends and 
associates of those in authority 
There arc not a few in this coun¬ 
try who are labouring under the 
illusion that imposing heavy 
taxes on the rich will automa¬ 
tically bring into existence .in 
egalitarian society and improve 
the lot of the poor There could 
be no greater fallacy. The road 
to prosperity foi ali lies thiough 
hard work by all. My friend 
Mr. No. 3 has cxprcs.scd the 
opinion that heavy taxes on 
luxuric.s must be imposed as a 
corrective for disparilie-. of 
w'calth and income. I luivc 
serious doubts about the cfli- 
cacy of the remedy. Such mea¬ 
sures can only lead to .i slump 
in the marketing and manufac¬ 
turing of what arc leferred to as 
luxury goods in common par- 


lanw. And that in turn would 
again mean loss of jobs and 
hardships for workers employ^ 
in those industries. 1 am afraid 
I cannot support the proposition. 

No. 5 : Friends ! 1 agree 
with the conclusion which my 
friend Mr. No. 4 has reached, 
though not for the same rea¬ 
sons. 1 do believe that a person 
who, for whatever reason, is 
able to earn mure, carries a 
proportionately greater burden 
of social responsibility and 
should not therefore grudge 
shouldciing a heavici burden 
of taxation From that point 
of view I would not mind pay¬ 
ing heavier taxes on luxury 
goods if I have the capacitv to 
acquire and use them. But to 
what purpose ’ Docs that 
really help the couutiy or its 
people? It IS very well-known 
that the money that goes to¬ 
wards the purchase of luxury 
items IS unaccounted money or 
what IS commonly rcfcricd to as 
black money. This concealed 
wealth cannot be employed to 
promote any gainful or legiti¬ 
mate activity, i 1 1 s accumulated 
for indulgeni c, to be used for 
bribing, lo be spent on drink and 
dissipation, and to be squan¬ 
dered on knick-knacks It is 
impervious to the effects of 
taxation. Those who have it 
c.in affoid to throw it <iwa\. and 
when they do that, they create 
diflkullies for the hoiitsl tax¬ 
payer bccaa.c the pru.es go up. 
Imposing heavy ta.xes on luxu- 
iies 01 on anythijig else for that 
matter goes only to add to those 
difficulties. It IS the honest 
lax-payer who has to bear the 
biiului of heavy taxation while 
tlic racketeer with black money 
scoffs at it After all why sltould 
we sunport the imposition of 
Iic.ivy taxes on luxury goods? 
W‘' are asked to do so on the 
plea that such taxes help to re¬ 
duce disparities of iscalth and 
income and discourage con¬ 
spicuous consumption But do 
they or can they really serve that 
(Contd. on page 504) 
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^ore the Interview Boai^ 


Beguiled by Figures 

Figures are not everybody’s cup of tea, particularly when they are to 
be arranged in columns and then totalled up. Mr. Srirdvasan here may not fit 
into our idea of a modern city-bred young man, but he is fascinated by figures 
and that is a great factor in his favour. 


{It is a short-statured and 
slightly built young man whom 
we see coming in. He looks 
rather uncomfortable, may be a 
little self-conscious in the new 
suit of clothes he is wearing, and 
has a pale, worried look. He 
comes forward rather hesitantly, 
not sure in which direction to look 
and what to do with his hands. 
While he is in this state of con¬ 
fusion, he is greeted by the Chair¬ 
man of the Board.] 

Chairman: {looking on with 
an amused smile and in a kindly 
manner) Come on, Mr. Snniva- 
san. 

(the candidate is startled by 
the unexpected greeting) 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. Com¬ 
ing Sir. (recovering a little and 
raising a limp hand in salutation) 
Good morning. Sir. 

(Members of the Board 
smile) 

Chairman: ( encouragingly ) 
Good morning, Mr. Srinivasan. 
Please be seated. 

(candidate sits down, self-con¬ 
sciously bolt upright with 
a taut expression on his 
face) 

A Member: (affably) is this 
a nevv suit, Mr. Srinivasan? 

Candidate: (face colouring 
a little) Yes, Sir. 

(the Member walks over to the 
Candidate’s seat and begins 
to examine the cloth. The 
candidate also gets up.) 

Membw: (returning to his 
seat) I must compliment you 
on your selection, Mr. Sriniva¬ 


san. The cloth is very fine. It 
must be very costly. 

Candidate: (still on his feet) 
No, Sir. It is only sixty five 
rupees a metre. 

Member: (resuming his seat) 
Well! That’s pretty costly from 
my point of view,. . Sit down. 
Why are you standing? This is 

not a school room.By the 

way where do you come from, 
Mr. Srinivasan? 

Candidate: I am from Tri- 
chy. Sir? 

Member: (feigning shock) 
So you have come all the way 
from Trichy. Have you? 

Candidate: No Sir. 1 have 
been in Delhi for the last four 
or five years. 

Member: (looking a little 
surprised) You don’t look like 
a Delhi boy. What is your 
father? 

Candidate: (considerably 
relaxed by now) He is a Branch 
Manager in the Allahabad Bank, 
Sir. 

Another Member: (looking 
at some papers before him) Why 
don’t you try to join some 
bank? The salaries they pay 
are better. You have a banking 
qualification also. Your own 
father could put in a word for 
you. 

Candidate: No, Sir. 

Mi^ber: (surprised)V^hatdo 
you mean, ‘No Sir’. 

Ca^idate: 1 mean my 
father would not put in a word 
for me. 


Member: (all the more surpm. 
ed) Why? Are you not on 
good terms with him? 

Candidate: (hesitantly) 
There is nothing like that Sir. 
Only he does not believe in re¬ 
commendations. 1 have to be 
on my own. 

Member: And you would 
like to join the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service? 

Candidate: (with a look 
which betrays that he is unsure 
of himself). Yes, Sir, if I am 
given the chance. 

Another Member: Ate you 
not sure you will be successful > 

Candidate: (with a besceili- 
ing look) Everything depends 
upon you. Sir. 

Member: (looking surpris¬ 
ed) Is that so? 

Candidate: (catches t h e 
point) Of course I shall do mv 
best, Sir. 

Another Member: In what 
way? 

Candidate: (remains tongue- 
tied) 

Member ; (encouragingly^ 
Yes, come on Mr. Srinivasan 
In what way are you going to d^i 
your best? 

Candidate: (diffidently) Bv 
putting my professional Imoi^' 
ledge to the best possible use 

Member: (fixing him with 
a stare) Don’t you think it i^ 
a rather dry and dull profession'’ 

Candidate: Exeusb me. Sir 
But I don’t think so. On the 
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other hand I find it fascinating. 

]Vfeiiihcr: Have you been 
keeping >n touch with the sub¬ 
ject since you left your studies? 

Candidate; (rather unsure) 
I do keep studying the economic 
situation. 

Member: What has the 
economic situation to do with 
audit and accounts? 

Candidate: India’s econo¬ 
my has been ray favourite sub¬ 
ject of study. 

Anoftier Member: In that 
case you might be able to ex¬ 
plain to us the abnormal pricc- 
risc recently witnessed. 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
It IS mostly inflationary in 
character. 

Member: (impatiently) That 
takes us nowhere! 

Candidate: (trying to con¬ 
centrate) I can explain it. The 
price-rise that we have been 
witnessing is due mainly to two 
factors. 

Member: Yes What arc 
those factors? 

Candidate: (as if he is in a 
class-room) Firstly, there is the 
persistent and massive budge¬ 
tary deficits being run by the 
Central and State governments. 

Member: How do t h e s c 
^contribute to increase in prices? 

Candidate: These have in¬ 
creased the money supply where¬ 
as the real output of the econo¬ 
my has not grown propor¬ 
tionately. 

Member: At what rate has 
the money supply increased 
during the last two years? 

Candidate : According to 
knowledgrable sources, it regis¬ 
tered an increase of 13 percent 
*",^971-72 and 13j percent in 
1972-73. 

Member: ♦And what was 
the rate of growth of national 
mcome during those years? 


Candidate: In 1971-72, it 
was reported to be somewhere 
near 2 percent? 

Membw: And in 1972-73? 

Candidate: (keeps mum) 

Membm*: You don’t know? 

Candidate: I am afraid not 
Sir. 

Member: ( impatiently) 
Well tlien. Say you don’t know. 
(. .paitse) Now deficit financ¬ 

ing is one factor which has con¬ 
tributed to the increase in prices. 
Which is the other factor? 

Candidate: (after some 
thought) The other factor, Sir, 
is the growing incidence of in¬ 
direct taxation. 

Member: But only recently 
the Finance Minister said that 
these taxes will not have more 
than a marginal clTect on the 
price situation. 

Candidate: That was only 
for the current year. 

Member: What was the 
quantum of indirect taxation 
proposed by the Finance Minis¬ 
ter for this year? 

Candidate: (tries to recollect 
hut gives up after a few moments) 
I am sorry I have forgotten. 

Member: Never mind. I 
must say you have ajhcad for 
figures. 

Candidate: (visibly relieved) 
Thank you Sir. 

Member: What is the ‘re¬ 
liable source’ to which you have 
been rcferiing? 

Candidate: I read an ex¬ 
cellent review of the budget 
in the Statesmem. 

Membw: You are well-in¬ 
formed. Now I suppose you 
must have carefully studied the 
conditions of service m the 
I.A.A.S. 

Candidate: (rather puszled) 
Yes, Sir. I have read them. 

Member: .Now try to ima¬ 
gine yourself in a given situation. 
You arc a junior officer in the 
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I.A.A.S. You are ackximpany- 
ing a senior man on an audit 
assignment wherein you have 
found serious irregularities. 
Those likely to be held responsi¬ 
ble for the irregularities ojffer 
lavish entertainment which your 
senior readily accepts Know¬ 
ing the purpose, will you join 
the fun? 

Candidate: No Sir. 

Member: But that may 
meaix giving offence to your 
senior? 

Candidate: {after a pause) 
That is quite likely. 

Member: Won’t you try 
to avoid giving offence to him? 

Qindidatc: Surely, Sir. If 
I can find a way. 

Member: Why ? You 
could easily ask to be excused as 
you were not feeling well 

Candidate: That would 
amount to telling a lie. 

Member: Have you never 
told a lie? 

Candidate: (after some 
thought) I cannot remember. 

Member: Isn’t that a white 
he? 

(loud laughter) 

Candidate: (face colouring 
a little) No Sir. 

Member: You haven't told 
us how you would extricate 
yourself from the situation we 
were di.scussing 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
In fairness to my senior, I think 
1 should have to acquaint him 
with my objection 

M e mbc r: Irrespective of 
what his reaction may be? 

Candidate: (spontaneously) 
Yes Sir. Irresp^tive of what 
his reaction may be. 

(members look at each other) 

Another Member: Well, 
Mr. Srimvasan. May I know 
what other things besides Indian 
economy claim your attention? 
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Cmdidate: I am fond of 
long walks. Sir. 

Member: In company or 
by yourself? 

Candidate: I generally like 
to go out alone, Sir. 

Member: (looking surprised) 
Why? Don't you liave any 
good friends? 

Candidate: I have a few 
but we often meet at long inter¬ 
vals. 

Member: Why? 

Candidate: We live in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the city and in 
Delhi it is not so easy to go 
visiting. 

Another Member: What is 
your age by the way? 

Candidate: (surprised) I 
am in my 24th year. 

Member: You arc a young 
man. Why do you look so 
haggard and weak? 

Candidate: My b u 1 1 d is 
like thaf. Otherwise I am quite 
sturdy. I seldom fail sick. 

Chairman: That will do, 
Mr. Srinivasan Thank you. 

Candidate: Thank you. Sir. 
(exit) 

Critical Assessment 

It IS a run-of-the-mill candidate 
whom we see figuring in this inter¬ 
view, Mr. Srinivasan has nothing 
which would make turn stand out in 
a mob. He is a bundle of nerves as 
he appears on the scene, and the 
Members of the Board have to spend 
quite some time coaxing him out 
of his shell. 

Once he is his natural self we find 
Mr. Snmvasan to be a basically de¬ 
cent young man. anxious to please 
though a little immature in his think¬ 
ing {Everything dependv upon you. Sir.) 
As the Members ply him with ques¬ 
tions on his pet subject of study, he 
reveals a fairly intelligent grasp of 
the subject with a good memory. 

As is revealed at a later stage in 
the interview, the candidate is averse 
to telling a lie even to save his own 
ridn. But lie has not yet learnt to 
confess his ignorance where he does 
not know something. That earns 


him a gentle rebuke from one of the 
Members. 

The hypothetical situation in 
which one of the Members places the 
candidate is a tneky one and 
besides an aversion to telling a lie, 
brings out in the mental make-up 


of the candidate a certain quality 
which may be praised by some as 
straight-forwardness and condemned 
by others as lack of discretion. 

On the whole the candidate comes 
out well and should be graded above 
average. 


All Luxuries Should be Heavily Taxed 

(Contd. from page 501) 


purpose so long as black money 
holds the ricld"^ I think the 
answer has to be in the negative. 
The puipose m view can be 
served better if the Government 
concentrates on u neart hi ng 
black money and comes for¬ 
ward with effective measures to 
neutralize its bedevilling in¬ 
fluence on the country’s econo¬ 
my Till that is done, I don’t 
think heavier taxes on luxury 
items or on conspicuous con¬ 
sumption can serve any useful 
purpose. I therefore oppose 
the proposition. 

Summing Up 

\es: Spending money on luxurirs 
means withholding it fiom pro¬ 
ductive purposes. This must be 
discoutaged in a pooi country 
like India which needs ail the re- 
souiccs It can muster for pur¬ 
poses of national rccnnstiuction 
and economic development. 

No: There is no clear line of de¬ 
marcation between luxuries and 
necessities Therefore (he pro¬ 
position IS meaningless. More¬ 
over people will go on chasing 
luxury goods as long as our leaders 
go on doing that, whatever the 
incidence of taxation may be. 

Yes: Wc wish to demolish the arti¬ 
ficial line of demarcation which 
makes the same thing a necessity 
for one and a luxury for another. 
Heavy taxes on luxuries would be 
a corrective necessary for social 
and economic levelling up. They 
must be imaginatively devised and 
vigorously enforced. 

No: Robbing the nch to pay the 
poor is i|ot going to help establish 
a socialistic pattern of society. 
Everybody must be entitled to the 
ftuit of his labour and free to 
enjoy it. Heavy taxes on luxuries 
can lead only to slump in the 
trade and unemployment among 
workmen. 


No: It IS no use levying heavy taxes 
on luxuries because such items aic 
usually purchased with black 
money which is unaffected by 
taxes. New levies can serve only 
to add to the difficulties of the 
noncst tax-payer The Govern¬ 
ment should instead cxincentrutc 
on neulralising the menace of 
black money. 

Current GenernI Knowledge 

(Contd front page 488) 

thin film of tantalum nitndc is 
installed The film changes its 
clectiical rcsistanec in response 
to temjjerature variations. This 
makes it possible to measure .i 
patient’s temperature in tliice 
seconds. 


Miscellaneous 

Parallel Cinema: is the 
name given to the new wave of 
Induin Cinema inspiied by the 
Film Finance Corporation and 
created by young directors wlio 
liave been trying to use the me¬ 
dium for presenting their own* 
interpretation of the realilj of 
the Indian scene. 

U.N. University: On I'cb- 
ruary 24, U.N. headquarters an¬ 
nounced the appointment of a 
20-nation Founding Committee 
for the proposed U.N. Univci- 
sity. The Committee which in¬ 
cludes Mr. G. Partliasaratlii, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University, New Delhi, 
was to have its first session in 
New York from March 27 to 
30 to define the ob^ctives and 
principles of the University and 
to draft a Charter for it. 
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Evils of Industrialization 

{(tt'iilogLsn 1972 ) 


Now-a-day industrialization 
is regarded as the measure of 
economic development and ma¬ 
terial progress achieved by a 
country. Economists catego¬ 
rise the nations of the world as 
“developed” or highly indus- 
trialiaed and ‘‘developing” which 
means on the way to becoming 
industrialized The former are 
rich in material wealth and their 
people enjoy high standards of 
living. As compared to them, 
the latter are backward and an 
overwhelming majority of their 
population is poor From this 
it would however be wrong to 
conclude that industrialisation 
has been an unmixed btes.sing 
for man. 

The process of Industrie 
tion can be said to have had 
its beginnings in Europe in the 
eighteenth century. It has been 
continuing ever since in diffci- 
ent places and at different times. 
That is how in the contemporary 
world we see that whereas coun- 
tiies like the USA. and the 
West European nations are en¬ 
tering their ‘second* industrial 
revolutions, latc-coineis like In¬ 
dia and China have just made a 
start in that direction The 
socio-economic impact of indus¬ 
trialization has, however, been 
similar everywhere. 

Wherever it has started and 
as it has progressed, industria¬ 
lization has brought about a 
very profound and many-sided 
transformation tn society. It 
has served to draw away men 
and women from agriculture, 
the main oocuimlion of man¬ 
kind since the beginnings of 
civilization, and introduced them 
to new ways of working, living 
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and thinking. This in turn has 
led to increasing uibanizatinn 
with Its own peculiar problems, 
development of working class 
movements, evolution of new 
state policies suited to the needs 
of industrialised societies and 
political changes coricsponding 
with the shift in the centres of 
economic power. 

Industrialisation has been 
made possible by the march of 
science and the progress of tech¬ 
nology. But while great sti ides 
have been made in technology, 
international Hade has grown 
manifold, the national wealth of 
industrialised countries has mul¬ 
tiplied and what aic geiiciaily 
.rrferred to as "stand.irds of 
living” have gone up, man him¬ 
self has lost moie than he h.is 
gamed in the process 

Wilting on the industrial 
I evolution m Europe and tiie 
USA, Lewis Miimfonl lias ob¬ 
served that It produced .i “new 
barbarism” wheiein civilization 
•‘shifted from an interest in hu¬ 
man values to measuring life 
in material and pecuniary 
terms ” This has alrcadv hap¬ 
pened in the wc.stcin collntlle^ 
and IS now happening wherever 
industrialization is proceeding 
apace It has enabled nun to 
piodiioc moic, lo (lav'el faster 
and to communicate more lapid- 
iy At the same tnac it has 
brought within his iCiioli moic 
material comfoits aiul conve¬ 
niences Employment of the 
techniques of mass production 
has brought into play the arts 
of advertising and sales promo¬ 
tion to “create” needs where 
none existed bcfoic. All this 
has helped in the evolution of 


the acquisitive society wherein 
material piosperily, rather than 
moral stature or intrinsic worth 
IS the yardstick of success for 
every individual Instead of 
finding happiness in limiting 
then needs, people belonging to 
affluent society appear to be en¬ 
gaged constantly in ti-ymg to 
outdo each other in the rat-race 
for more and more of money 
and material comforts, even at 
the cost of then sanity. This 
Midas touch is perhaps the big¬ 
gest evil resulting from indus¬ 
trialization It has created in 
the minds luid henits of men a 
restlcssne.ss which pines fbr in¬ 
stant rewards It is very much 
in evidence m the permissive¬ 
ness we see in the west and the 
get-iieh-qiiick mentality which 
afflicts the young in most of the 
eoimtrics of the Ihiid world. All 
tins has I>ecn acting as a social 
and spiritual corrosive, under¬ 
mining boili the family and the 
individual wherever industriali- 
s.iiion h.is K-en kiking place. 

Besides the changes wrought 
in men’s wa\s of thinking and 
living, the transformation of 
.mranan societies into modem 
indiistruil societies has also 
hiought in Its wake a host of 
other problems The transition 
fiom the cottage in the country¬ 
side to factoiics in cities was 
hound to cicate social tensions. 
The hue of regulai work and 
wages has induced a large num¬ 
ber of men from the rural areas 
to migiatc to the citie.s. But 
once they have scttleil down to 
the new w.xys, they find that the 
ill udgery of pei forming the same 
task continuously and the new 
regimen of factory discipline 
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tends to turn them into automa¬ 
tons, reducing them to machines 
and making the machines their 
masters. Along with the growth 
of cities has come the problem 
of slums, known as fertile breed¬ 
ing grounds for crime. In spite 
of all efforts made to stop their 
growth, slums have become a 
necessary adjunct of industry, 
particulaily in under-developed 
countries where industrial 
growth has just begun and in¬ 
dustry is not ytt sufficiently 
aware of its social responsibi¬ 
lities. 

In coLintiies in which the 
pattern of ownership of indus¬ 
try IS oligarchical, industrialisa¬ 
tion has served to accentuate 
the disparities of wealth and 
income. The invention and 
introduction of machinery has 
no doubt helped man in many 
ways but as Karl Marx has ob¬ 
served, it has “without doubt 
greatly increased the number of 
well-to-do idlers ” The intro¬ 
duction of labour-saving devices 
and automation which enables 
one machine to do the work of 
many men has served to add to 
the difficulties of labour and 
also to create a new social 
phenomenon; chronic mass un¬ 
employment Instead of ma¬ 
chinery being used always to 
help and ease human effort, in 
order to increase profits, it is 
quite often employed to snatch 
bread out of the mouths of mil¬ 
lions willing to work. 

The economic imbalance 
created by industrialization has 
had deep ramifications at all 
levels—from the individual to 
the international. The mania 
for mass-production which grip¬ 
ped Hurope in the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries 
gave birth to economic imperia¬ 
lism and launched European na¬ 
tions like Britain, France, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Germany and 
others on the path of exploiting 
the weaker and unorganized 
races of the world and ultimately 
subjugating them. It plung^ 
a large number of countries in 


Asia and Africa into slavery 
for several generations. To a 
veiy gr^t extent, it is the in¬ 
satiable material ambition of the 
industrialised or developed na¬ 
tions which has repeatraly led 
to global and international con¬ 
flicts m the twentieth century. 

Great strides in scientific 
research and technology have 
enabled man to bring into use 
new basic materials, to develop 
new sources of power, to invent 
new machines and to evolve 
better and faster methods of 
transportation and communica¬ 
tion He claims to have gained 
mastery over nature but the 
outcry now being heard against 
increasing environmental pollu¬ 
tion and progressive depletion 
of natural resources available 
to nuin shows how nature has 
lieen suffering on account of 
thoughtless human intervention 
m its recycling process ever 
since industrialisation became 
the vogue The problem did 
not assume serious proportions 
as long as the damage was con¬ 
tainable and not beyond sel^' 
repair But with the spectiuru- 
lai technological breakthrough 
accomplished during and after 
the second world wai, those 
limits were exceeded. 

It IS the highly developed 
nations of the woild which have 
benefited most from this break¬ 
through and it was in their do¬ 
mains that environmental pesti¬ 
lence bred by advanced techno¬ 
logy first raised its head. The 
outcry against environmental 
pollution has been the loudest 
in the U S.A which is one of the 
two most industrially advanced 
countries The bye-products of 
industrialisation, e.g., industrial 
wastes, discarded packaging ma¬ 
terial and other junk, and ex¬ 
haust fdmes from automobiles 
have contaminated the atmos¬ 
phere so; much that school- 
children are warned against deep 
breathing as dangerous to 
health. Fears have been ex¬ 
pressed that the rapid combus¬ 
tion of fossil fuels for power and 


the increasing invasion of the 
stratosphere by aircraft are ra¬ 
pidly changing the earth’s heat 
balance about which men know 
vei^ little, and this may well 
bring on a new ice-age or cause 
a deluge. 

Environmental pollution fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of growing 
industrialisation is by no means 
a phenomenon peculiar to the 
U.S A. alone. It is a worldwide 
problem. In India, the pollution 
of the Ganga by emissions from 
the Barauni oil refinery a few 
years ago led to a public outcry 

The profound changes which 
tlie relationship between man 
and his environment has been 
undergoing as the pace of mdus- 
tnalisation has grown faster, 
and the continuing and accele¬ 
rating impaiimcnt of the bio¬ 
sphere by modern scientific and 
technological developments have 
been causing international con¬ 
cern for quite some time now. 
In 1972, an international Cun- 

* ncc on Human Environment 
Msonvened by the U N O. m 
skholm. Addressing the 
Conference, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister of India 
blamed the crisis on the profit 
motive and on policies followed 
by industrialised nations which, 
according to her, had assaulted 
nature in the name of progress 
The Declaration on the Human 
Environment adopted by the 
Conference at the end of its 
deliberations embodied the ob¬ 
servation “In the industrialised 
countries, environmental pro¬ 
blems are generally related to 
industrialisation and technical 
development ” The Declara¬ 
tion called for a more prudent 
care for the environmental con¬ 
sequences of industrialisation. 

At the root of most of the 
socio-cullural, economic, and 
ecological evils of indusbiahsa- 
tion is a wrong order of priorities 
which places man and his wel¬ 
fare below pecuniary benefits 
which can be derived from 
modern technology. 
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Forth coming EmmIimiIIwis 



Vietnam Cease-fire Agrlement—Modiiicationsin Industrial Lictns- 
iNO Policy—Indo-U.K 1 radl Aorelment—One Asia Assembly—World 
Disarmament Commit ILL—SAIL—Open National Universiiy—Kra Ca¬ 
nal—Joint Military Commission in Vietnam—ICCS—Plrsons—Places. 


Q. Write in about 200 
words the gist of the Vietnam 
cease-fire agreement signed in 
Paris on January 27, 1973. 

Ans. The cease-fire agree¬ 
ment signed in Pans on January 
27. 1973 to bring the fighting in 
Vietnam to an end piovided that 
the truce will remain in force m- 
delinitely, and that it will be 
supervised and enforced by an 
international Commission of 
Control and Supervision man¬ 
ned by troops and supervisory 
personnel from Canada. Poland, 
Hungary and Indonesia. It also 
provided that within 30 days of 
the signing of the cease-fire 
agreement, an international con¬ 
ference on Vietnam would be 
convened in Pans to work out 
guarantees for peace in Indo- 
Cluna. It stipulated that China, 
France, USSR, UK., Canada, 
Poland, Hungary, Indonesia, 
USA, Noith Vietnam, Provi¬ 
sional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam and the 
U N. Secretary General would 
be invited to attend the Pans 
Conference, 

On Its part, the U.S.A. 
pledged not to continue its mili¬ 
tary involvement or interven¬ 
tion in the internal affairs of 
South Vietnam, and to disman¬ 
tle all Its military bases in South 
Vietnam within sixty days of 
the signing of the agreement, 
and also to withdraw all U.S. 


military personnel in South 
VietiTam within the same lime 
limit. 

The North Vietnamese ag¬ 
reed to release all American 
pnsoneis of war within sixty 
days of the signing of the cease¬ 
fire agreement. iMong with the 
U.S.A., they also recognised 
the South Vietnamese people’s 
right to self-determination as 
sacred and inalienable. 

The agreement also provided 
that the troops of South Vietnam 
and the PRG (Provisional Revo¬ 
lutionary Government) of South 
Vietnam would renuin where 
they were at the time tlie cease¬ 
fire came into effect. The two 
governments agreed not to ac¬ 
cept the introduction of troops 
or any war-materials into South 
Vietnam except periodic replace¬ 
ments. They also pledged that 
they would achieve national 
reconciliation and accord. 

Q. Write a short note on 
modifications in industrial licens¬ 
ing policy announced by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in February, 
1973. 

Ans. Modifications in In- 
ih gtria l Lkensing Policy: The 
Approach Paper on the Fifth 
Plan (1974-79) drawn up by the 
Planning Commission and ap¬ 
proved by the National Deve¬ 
lopment Council and the Cen¬ 
tral Cabinet envisages a consis¬ 


tent policy frame-work encom¬ 
passing agricultural policy, in- 
dustiial policy, price-wage-in- 
Lomes policy, policy for re¬ 
source mobih/ation, policy for 
regional balance in develop¬ 
ment and Dianagement policies, 
to guide the Government during 
the Fifth Plan period. 

The modifications in indus¬ 
trial licensi^ policyjaiiaouuced. 
B^tEe'Ctovefffftlent of India on* 
February 2, 1973 form part of* 
the consistent policy framework' 
mentioned above. According* 
to the announcement, the indus- • 
trial licensing policy resolution- 
of 1956 would continue to guide- 
the Government’s policies to¬ 
uch leve the objec tives of growlli. 
and sclf-reliancr^in a manner- 
which should promote social-, 
justice. The deiinition of “lar¬ 
ger industrial houses” has been- 
modiiicd to bring it in confoi-* 
mity with the provisions of the - 
Monopolies and Restrictive- 
Traile Practices Acl of 1969 so. 
that henceforth all industrial' 
units having assets wortli not 
less than Rs. 20 crores would be' 
regarded as “larger industrial* 
•houses”. The onnoimcement 
also incorporates a list of 19 
•industries which have been de¬ 
clared open for being taken up - 
by larger industrial houses and * 
foreign concerns, though in the *■ 
matter of giving facilities for. 
setting up those industries, the 
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Government would go on giving 
preference to competent small 
and medium entrepreneurs who 
would also be encouraged to 
produce mass consumption 
goods. Undertakings having 
fixed assets worth upto Rs. 1 
crore would continue to remain 
exempt from licensing provi¬ 
sions. Similarly, the existing 
policy of reservation for small- 
Boale industries would be con¬ 
tinued, and co-operatives would 
be encouraged to take up pro¬ 
cessing of agricultural law ma¬ 
terials like sugarcane, jute, cot¬ 
ton, and production of fertili¬ 
zers and consumer goods. Pro¬ 
posals' for establishing units in 
the joint sector (which m^s 
with equity participation by 
Government) would be accept¬ 
ed on merits, with the condition 
that the Government would as¬ 
sume an effective role in guid¬ 
ing policies, management and 
operations. 

Q. Recount briefly the 
background and the main provi¬ 
sions of the trade-agreement re¬ 
cently concluded b^ween India 
and the United Kingdom? 

Ans. Indo-U.K. Trade Ag¬ 
reement: As a result of Britain's 
entering the European Econo¬ 
mic Community, the Indo- 
British trade agreement of 1939 
stood terminated with efi'ect 
from January 1, 1973. This 
meant an end to preferential 
treatment being extended to 
Indian goods imported into the 
U.K. To cushion the shock 
this could have adnunistered to 
India’s export trade, India 
sought some transitional ar¬ 
rangements and for that pur¬ 
pose Mr. L N. Mishra, at that 
time India’s Minister for Foreign 
Trade, met members of the 
British cabinet in London to¬ 
wards the end of the January. 

At the conclusion of Mi. 
Mishra’s visit, agreement was 
reached between the representa¬ 
tives of the two Governments in 
terms of which (i) Britain agreed 
to maintain the status quo under 
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the 1939 Indo-British Trade 
Agreement for a n o t h e r 11 
months and to extend preferen¬ 
tial treatment to Indian goods 
imported into the U.K. until the 
beginning of 1974, and (ii) to 
phase out tariff preferences over 
a period of four years from 
January 1, 1974. 

The five-year time-table would 
not involve any change in the 
case of India’s exports of bulk 
tea to the U.K. The British 
Government was also reported 
to be ready to co-operate m pro¬ 
viding facilities for marketing 
of India’s unmanufactured to¬ 
bacco by tobacco manufacturers 
in the U.K. But it was non¬ 
committal in response to India’s 
demand for imnimal interferen¬ 
ce with conditions for import¬ 
ing jute textiles and coir into the 
British market. 

Q. Write short notes on: 
(i) One Asia Assembly (ii) World 
Disarmament Conference Com¬ 
mittee (iif) SAIL (iv) ^len Na¬ 
tional University (v) Kra Canal 
(vi) Joint Military Commission 
in Vietnam (Wi) I.C.C.S. 

Ans. (i) Oue Asia Assemb¬ 
ly: was a meeting of enunent 
economists, journalists, demo¬ 
graphers, agricultural experts, 
jurists, educationists and scien¬ 
tists organized by the Press 
Foimdation of Asia in N e w 
Delhi from Februaiy 5 to 8, 
1973. It was attended by 160 
delegates from about a score of 
countries, and also by U.N. Sec¬ 
retary General Dr. Kurt Wal- 
dlieim. The participants deli¬ 
berated on problems facing 
Asian countries in geiKral e.g. 
hunger, population explosion, 
education, evolution of welfare 
societies, role of science in 
Asia’s development, effbctive- 
ness of mass-media, problems of 
Asian youth etc. The Assemb¬ 
ly was inaugurated by Pr^ident 
V.V. Giri'of India who suggMtcd 
utilizing the powerful media of 
mass-communication to open 
the pathways to social change. 
Opening the proceedings. Dr. 


Kurt Waldheim called upon 
Asian nations to co-operate, 
share experiences and work for 
the development of the region 
Mm. Indira Gandhi, Prime 
Minister of India devoted a con¬ 
siderable part of her meech to 
Vietnam (the speech Poduced 
a sliarp reaction in the U.S.A.) 
and also alluded to the rising 
awareness of a common destiny 
in evidence among Asian na¬ 
tions. Prominent among others 
who addressed the Assembly 
were Dr. Gunnar Myrdal 
(author of The Asian Drama), 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Dr. Kamal 
Hossain and Mr. I.K. Gujral 

(ii) World Disarmament 
Committee: In November 1972, 
the U.N. General Assembly had 
passed a resolution envisaging 
the formation of a 3S-member 
specie committee to “examine 
ail views expressed by Govern¬ 
ments on the convening of a 
world disarmament conference 
and related problems’’. At the 
end of the session the Assembly 
President, Mr. Trepeynzski an¬ 
nounced the names of 31 coun¬ 
tries of the committee including 
the Soviet Union and reserving 
the remaining four seats for the 
U.S.A., France, Britain, and 
China. The U.S.A. had already 
given an indication of the posi¬ 
tion h would take when it had 
abstained from voting on the 
resolution in the General As¬ 
sembly. But for China the no¬ 
mination came as a surprise as, 
along with the U.S.A (though 
for different reasons) it was not 
prepared to serve on the Spe¬ 
cial Committee on World Dis- 
armam^t Conference (as the 
body was named). 

On January 11, Mr. Huang 
Hua, the Chinese chief delegate 
addressed a letter to members 
of the U.N.O. expressly his 
Government’s opposition to 
serving on the Committee and 
accusing Mr. Trepeynzski of 
“arbitrariness’’ in nominating 
China. He described his ac¬ 
tion as “submission and cater- 
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inii to the needs of a certain 
power for executing a political 
fraud.” 

(iti) SAIL: The inilials 
stand for the Steel Authority 
of India Ltd. a new holding 
company which looks after the 
development of tlie steel and 
iron ore sector It has a IS- 
mcraber board of representa¬ 
tives of the Govcinment and the 
public sector steel industry The 
Chairman of the Board is Mr 
M.A. Wadud Khan. Among 
the members are the Finance 
Secretary, the Secretary of the 
Planning Commission Mr. Kiten 
Bhaya, Chairman of Hindustan 
Steel Ltd., and Mr. Mantosh 
Sondhi, Chairman of Bokaro 
Steel Ltd SAIL has a separate 
Board of Management to func¬ 
tion as Its operational arm. 

(iv) Open National Univer¬ 
sity: The idea of an Open Na¬ 
tional University Was mooted 
by Prof Nurul t^san, the Union 
Education Minister in the con¬ 
vocation address he delivered at 
the Agra University on January 
9, 1973 The Education Minis¬ 
ter suggested the setting up of 
“an open national university 
that would take the entire na¬ 
tion within its ambit.” Prof. 
Hasan elaborated the idea a few 
days later at Mysore. He said 
that the Open National Univer¬ 
sity would enable students in 
the remotest comers of the 
Ipountry to have access to its 
instruction and degrees at a 
minimal cost within their reach 
and without affecting their capa¬ 
city to earn and help their fami¬ 
lies. He further said that the 
Open National University 
should be supplemented by the 
development of a programme of 
correspondence courses in at 
least one university in every 
State. 

(v) Kra Canal: the idea of 
a canal across the Kra Isthmus 
in Thailand to link the Anda¬ 
man Sea with the Gulf of Siam 
at the narrowest poinl of the 
Thailand-Malaysian peninsula 


has been mooted several times.. 
Recently, as bigger and bigger 
vessels are constructed e.g. 5 
lakh tonne bulk-carriers and 
giant oil-tankers, the idea has 
been revived. The Straits of 
Malacca is a narrow strip of 
water between Malaysia and the 
Indonesian island of Sumatra, 
but at present there is one ship 
sailing through it eveiy 11 
minutes. This frequency may 
be increased to one ship every 
S minutes before the end of the 
decade. In case the Kra Canal 
IS constructed, it will save iiearlj 
9 hundred miles for ships sail¬ 
ing from the South China Sea 
to the Indian (Xean and vice 
vena. 

(v/) Joint Military Conunis- 
sioo in Vietium: Article 16 of 
the Pans Peace-Agreement sign¬ 
ed on January 27,1973 provided 
tliat the parties to the agreement 
would form a four-party joint 
military commission to ensure 
joint action by the parties in 
implementing tJie provisions of 
the agreement. Likewise, Arti¬ 
cle 17 provided that the Republic 
of Vietnam (the Saigon regime) 
and the Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government of Vietnam 
(PRG) will form a two-party 
joint military commission to 
work with a similar object m 
South Vietnam. 

( vii) I.C.C.S. or International 
Commission of Control and 
Supervision : came into opera¬ 
tion in Indo-Chma on January 
29, 1973 Us job is to control, 
supcivise and report on a num¬ 
ber of aspects of the agreement 
including (a) implementation of 
the cease-&e (b) Withdrawal of 
U.S troops and those of other 
foreign countries from South 
Vietnam and dismantlement of 
their military ba.ses (c) Prohi¬ 
bition of the introduction of 
foreign troops into South Viet 
Nam (d) The return of cap¬ 
tured military personnel and 
foreign civilians (e) Free and 
democratic general elections in 
South Vietnam (f) Reduction of 
the military potential of the 


&ugon regime and ol' the PRO 
of South Vietnam. 

The Commission is com- 
;priscd of 1.160 personnel drawn 
from the four countries which 
make it up (Canada, H ung ary, 
Indonesia and Poland) and has 
its headquarters in Saigon. 

Q. Briefly introduce the 
following :—(<) Amilcar Cabial 
00 Ivan lliich (/h) limothy 
Leaiy (o’) Nicolai Copciiucub 
(v) Liv Ullman (w) Valentina 
Tereshkova (vn) 7. Jayakautan. 

Ans. (0 Amilcar Cabral: 
was a black African fiecdom- 
fighter who orgamsed a libera¬ 
tion movement m the Portuguese 
colony of Guinea-Bissau, under 
the banner of the Party foi the 
Independence of Guinea and 
Cape V e r d e (PAIGC). The 
movement was successful m 
physically liberating large parts 
of the territory. Dr. Cabral 
was, however, iccently assassi¬ 
nated by the Portuguese in the 
Guinean capital of Conakry. 
That removed from the scene 
a great leader who was known 
as the Che Guevara of Black 
Africa 

( 11 ) IvanlUich: iscu-founder 
of the well-known controversial 
centre of intercultural documen¬ 
tation in Ceumavaca, Mexico. 
He IS the author of the book 
Deschoolmg Society, a non¬ 
conformist attack on contem¬ 
porary systems of educational 
organization Mr lllich recent¬ 
ly came to India at an invita¬ 
tion from the Indian Council 
of Cultural Relations. 

(i/i) Timothy Leary : was 
once d Piufe^soi in the Harvard 
University from which he was 
dismissed after he openly advo¬ 
cated the use of LSD and other 
hallucinogens. He experiment¬ 
ed with drugs and held that they 
had no bad effect on the human 
body. One of his prominent 
followers is Allen Ginsberg, the 
American poet. Dr. Leary had 
fled the USA ufier he hud been 
charged with traflicking in ille¬ 
gal diugs. Recently, it was re- 
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ported that ho iiad been ancslat 
m Afghanistan. 

(ii*) Nicolai Copernicus: was 
a famous Polish astronomer 
whose sooth birth anniversary 
was observed on February 14, 
1973. It was he who lejeeted 
Ptolemy's thesis that the earth 
was the centre of the universe 
which levolved lound the fui- 
mcr. Copernicus pioved that 
our universe is sun-centred and 
the earth revolves round the sun. 
In the Copernicun system, the 
orbits of Mercury and Venus 
intervene between the orbit of 
the earth and the Sun, with 
Mars, Jupitei and Saturn going 
round in still wider circles. The 
Prime Minister of Poland who 
Visited India in January, 1973 
picsented a brass bust of Coper¬ 
nicus to Mrs. Indiia Gandhi. 

(v) Uv Ullnian : is a Swe¬ 
dish film-aclross, the winner of 
the New York. Film Critics’ best 
actress award for her perfor- 
maitce in Cries and Wtuspers. 
She was discovered by the fa¬ 
mous Swedish film-director In¬ 
gmar Bergntan. UUman has 
since migrated to Hollywood 
where she has achieved sensa¬ 
tional success as a star in Amei i- 
can pictures. 

(w) Valentina Tereshkova : 
is the only woman cosmonaut 
in the world. She orbited the 
earth 4h times in Russian space¬ 
ship Vostok VI in June 1963 
Later she married Major Gene¬ 
ral Nikolayev, also a well-known 
cosmonaut. Valentina has re¬ 
ceived the Hero of the Soviet 
Union award and also the Joliot- 
Curie gold-medal of the World 
Peace Council. She was in 
India on the 26th of January 
1973 to witness Republic Day 
celebrations. 

(vii) T. Jayakantan: is a 
youngjiTamil writer who recently 
receive a Sahitya Akademi 
Award for one of his novels. 
Jayakantan is a popular writer 
and contributes icgularly to 
v.uious jouiiiaLs He ha.s an 
easy, racy style aiul display.s 
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broiid concern with the human 
conditions. He was at one time 
a member of tlie Communist 
Party, but later bioke with it. 

Q. Why were the followlag 
places in the news recently: 
(i) Nctaji Subhash National 
Institute of Sports (ii) Manila 
(ill) Lasbela (iv) Z^bezi (v) 
Nicaiagua (W) Pygmaliot^ Point. 

Ans. (i) Neti^i Subhasb Na¬ 
tional Institute of Sports: is the 
new name of the National Insti¬ 
tute of Sports, Patiala. The 
Institute has been renamed at a 
suggestion from Prime Ministei 
Indira Gandhi. 

(ii) Manila: the capital of 
the Philippines has been in the 
news recently after Pmident 
Ferdinand Marcos declared the 
imposition of martial law in the 
island republic. 

(III) Lasbela: is a small 
chieftaincy in the Baluchistan 
province in Pakistan. It was in 
the news m February 1973 when 
Mr. Bhutto's government in¬ 
spired violent disturbances there 
and made them a pretext to 
dismiss the NAP-led coalition 
government and the NAP Go¬ 
vernor of that province. 

(ii) Zambezi: is a river in 
Africa. It scives as the boun¬ 
dary between Zambia and racist 
Rhodesia. The i iver came into 
the news recently when Rho¬ 
desia scaled its border with 
Zambia on the pretext that the 
latter was harbouring black 
guerrilla freedom-fighters. 

(v) Nicaragua: is a repub¬ 
lic in Central America. It was 
in the news recently when it was 
hit by an earthquake of high 
intensity which devastated the 
capital Managua. 

(u) Pygmalion Point: is the 
site of the sixth light-house 
which India has erected and 
commissioned in the Great Ni¬ 
cobar islands. The tower and 
optical equipment of the light 
house have been imported from 
France. The tower is made of 


cast iron and is circular in shape 
It has a light with effective 
tensity of I S lakh candles 
that It IS visible from 34 km 
The lighthouse which was com. 
missioned by Vicc-P resident 
G.S. Pathak on January 17 
1973 has cost Rs. 44 lakhs! 
Pygmalion Point where it has 
been put up is nearly 12 S km 
from the Indonesian island or 
Sumatra. 

Q. Mention the important 
event which took place on each 
of the following dates: 

( 1 ) January 27, 1973 ( 
July 3, 1972 (Hi) November k, 
1972 (iv) August 9, 1971 (v) De¬ 
cember 25, 1972 (vi) December 
7, 1972 (I'/r) March 25, 1971 
(vlii) October 26, 1971 (ix) Feb- 
ruary 14, 1973 (x) January 1 , 
1973. 

Ans. (i) Vietnam peace ag¬ 
reement signed in Paris (il) Simla 
Agreement between India and 
Pakistan signed (lii) Richard 
Nixon re-elected President of 
the U.S.A. (iv) Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship and Co-operation signed 
between India and the Soviet 
Union (v) C. Rajagopalachan 
passed away (vi) Apollo-17, lust 
moo n-shot in the U.S.A's 
Apollo series launched (vii) Pa- 
k 1 s t a n army crack-down in 
Bangladesh (viii) People's Re¬ 
public of China replaced Tai¬ 
wan in the U.N.O. (ix) Second 
devaluation of U S. dollar (x) 
Britain, Denmaik and Ireland 
join the European Common 
Market. 


STORY OF THE TANK-I 

(Contd. from page 499) . 

as had been litted to the U.S.A '$ 
Sherman. These tanks were 
powered by 350 h.p. engines and 
had a speed of 15^ h.p.h. The 
last model of the British tank 
which came into evidence in the 
final stages of the drive in Ger¬ 
many in 1945, was Comet with 
its 17-pounder gun. When the 
war ended, the U.S.A. had a lit¬ 
tle more than 54,000 tanks m 
Europe. 

(to he continufil) 
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Q. 1. Name the States and 
Union Territories in India. 

Ans. Indi.i ha‘ the uiulcr- 
menttoned States an-1 Union 
Territories. 

States: Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar. Gujarat, Har¬ 
yana, Himachal Pradesh, Jam¬ 
mu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh. Maharashtra. Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Mysore, Nagaland. 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Ta¬ 
mil Nadu, Tripura, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, West Bengal 

Union Territories: And,i- 
man & Nicobar, Arunachal Pra¬ 
desh; Chandigarh; Dadra & 
Nagar Havcii; Delhi; Goa, D.i- 
man & Dm; Laccadive, Mini- 
coy & Amindivi islands; Mizo- 
,iara, Pondicherry. ^ 

Q. 2. (a) Name an> seven 
languages mentioned in the Eighth 
Schedule to the Constitution of 
India. 

A n s. Assamese, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Hindi. Kannada, 
Kashmiri, Maiayaiam (other 
languages mentioned in the 
sch^ulc are- Marathi, Oriya, 
Punjabi, .Sanskiit, Sindhi, Tamil, 
Telugu .'ind Urdu). 

(f>) Which of these are not 
offleial languages of any state? 

Ans, Sanskrit, Sind hi and 
Kashmiri^ are not oflTicial lan¬ 
guages of any state in the Indian 


Union 

(r) What is the special status 
of Hindi in the Constitution of 
India? 

Ans. Article 143 oi the 
Coiidilution ol India picseiibcs 
Hindi in Dcvan.’igari script as 
the ohicial language of the 
Union from January 2t>, 1965, 
although English also continues 
to be used as such 

(</) Which Act regulates the 
use of the languages for the ofK- 
cial purposes of the Union? 


COMPltlL Soi I'llON ()] 
Turks’ Gradi: Examinauon 

General Knowlloce & 
Geography of 1ni)i\ Paper 
SFT IN 1972 

Ans. Official I.anguagc Act, 
19 6 3 an d Official laingiiage 
(Amendment) Act. 1967 

Q, 3. Fur nhich Ministries' 
Departments of the Government 
of India, Shriniati Indira Gandhi 
i.s herself the Minister-in-charge? 

Ans. Mis Indira Gandhi. 
Prime Mini.stoi of India holds 
chaige of the Departments (T 
Atomic Energy. Infoim.itnm & 
Broadcasting and Space Re 
search. 

Q. 4. (u) W'liat is the latest 


position regarding the rights and 
privileges of the rulers of Indian 
States wliich had been guaranteed 
under the Constitution of India? 

Ans. The rights and 
privileges of the riileis of former 
Indian states deiived then sanc¬ 
tion fiom Aitulcs 291 and 362 
of India's Constitution These 
Articles protected the lights of 
cx-rulors of former Indian Stafi-s 
to privy purses and other privi¬ 
leges But these Ai tides were 
deleted by Constitution (26th 
Amendment) \el. passed in 
December 1971 The Amend¬ 
ment which came into force with 
effect fiom January I. 1972 also 
deprived the lulers and their 
sucoe^'sois of Presideiiti.il ic- 
cognition Fiirihci it extinguish¬ 
ed the rights, li.tbihlies and obli¬ 
gations of the Goveinnient to- 
vv.iids the foii’ier Piinees and 
also .imciidi‘d Artide 366 of the 
f'onst:iuti<»n. icdcfiiimg the teim 
“lulci” 

(/>) How has the position been 
achiivcd? [ahout 50 words) 

Ans. The pi ivy purses and 
other privileges cn|oyed by for- 
mei nili'is of Indian states had 
originally been abolished 
till »ugli a Picsidcntial order 
issued on September 7 1970 un¬ 
der Article 366 (2?.) of the Con¬ 
stitution The ordci dcrecog- 
ni/cd all rulers and their suc¬ 
cessors and had tlic eifect of 
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depriving them of their rights 
and privileges. The princes 
went up in appeal to the Sup¬ 
reme Court of India. On De¬ 
cember 15, 1970, the Supreme 
court, by a 9-2 majority, de¬ 
clared the order as ultra vires 
and unconstitutional. There¬ 
after in December 1971, the 
Government of India came up 
with the Constitution(26th 
Amendment) A c t mentioned 
above 

Q. 5. (<7) Give a brief ac¬ 
count of the ev«its leading to the 
recent war between India and 
Pakistan, (in about 150 words) 

Ans. The breaking out of 
the war between India and Pa¬ 
kistan in December 1971 marked 
the flash-point of tensions which 
had been building up in the sub¬ 
continent for nearly ten months 
before that. When the Pakis¬ 
tani occupation forces let loose 
a reign of terror in Bangladesh 
on March 25, 1971, it created 
a political and human problem 
with international overtones. 
The reign of terror let loose on 
Bengali nationalists outraged the 
conscience of right-thinking men 
ail over the world. For India, 
it also meant a virtual deluge 
of refugees trekking into its 
borders in search of food and 
shelter. By the end of Novem¬ 
ber, 1971, the number of Bangla¬ 
desh refugees in India had 
mounted to ten million. While 
Indian statesmen were busy try¬ 
ing to get other countries to 
intervene in the crisis, Pakistan 
was making desperate efforts to 
make it look like another Indo- 
Pakistan dispute and provoking 
border incidents On Decem¬ 
ber 3. its bomber-fighters made a 
surprise-attack on several Indian 
air-fields. India retaliated in 
strength and the fighting con¬ 
tinued for two weeks. 

(h) What was the Govern¬ 
ment of India's aim in this mir? 

(in about 25 words). 

Ans. After the war had 
broken out, the Government of 
India recognised the Republic 


of Bangladesh and declared that 
it was fighting to help the libera¬ 
tion forces in Bangl^esh and to 
create a situation in which near¬ 
ly one crore refugees from 
Bangladesh could return to their 
hearths and homes with the as¬ 
surance of safety. 

(r) What was the duration 
of the war? 

Ans. The war lasted four¬ 
teen days—from December 3, 
1971 to December 17, 1971. 

(d) What was the policy be¬ 
hind India’s unilateral dedara- 
tion of cease-fire in the various 
fronts in West Pakistan? (in 

about 20 words) 

Ans. India had been fight¬ 
ing to uphold certain principles 
and not for territorial gains 
As soon as Bangladesh had been 
liberated, India saw no point in 
prolonging the fighting and uni¬ 
laterally declared a cease-fire 

(e) Name the first two and 
the last three countries which 
have so far recognised Bangladesh 
as an independent state ? 

Ans. The first two coun¬ 
tries to recognise Banglade.sh 
were India and Bhutan. The 
last three to recognise it by the 
July 1972 were Chile (June 1), 
Iraq (Jidv 8) and Taii/rania (Julv 
12 ). 

( f) Name the countries which 
gave political support to India in 
its conflict with Pakistan. 

.Ans. The Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and France 

Q. 6, Who are'were the fol¬ 
lowing 

(i) Kurt Waldheim (ii) Ta- 
juddin (lii) Z A Bhutto (I'r) 
Isaac Newton (v) Vikram Sara- 
bhai (vi) Samuel Johnson (vii) 
Bertr^d Russell (viii) Hargo- 
vind Khurana (ix) Kalidas (jr) 
Mihir Sen. 

Artif. (f) Kurt Waldheim: 
who has taken over as the fourth 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations Organisation is a 53- 
year old Austrian lawyer-diplo¬ 


mat, who is known in his couq. 
try as “a man with no enemies", 
He had been Austria's Foreign 
Minister from 1968 to 1970. 

(ii) Tajuddin: was Prune 
Minister of the provisional Gov¬ 
ernment of Bangladesh formed 
in April 1971. Later he was 
Minister of Finance and Plan¬ 
ning in the Bangladesh Cabinet. 

(lii) ZJi. Bbntto: Pr^ident 
of Pakistan. He is a former 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
and leader of the People’s Party 
m West Pakistan which emerged 
as the second largest party in the 
general elections held in Decem¬ 
ber 1970 Hi Pakistan. 

(iv) Isaac Newton: Sir Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727) English 
physical scientist and mathe¬ 
matician IS generally known a; 
tlie world’s greatest man o 
science He achieved immorta 
fame fui his work on the natun 
of white tight, the calculus am 
the law of gravitation. 

(v) Vikram Sarabhai: once 
Chairman of India's Atomic En¬ 
ergy Commission and the Indian 
Space Research Organization 
(ISRO) died on December .^0. 
1971 in Trivandrum. Dr. Sara¬ 
bhai was an eminent physicist 
mainly inteiested in the astro- 
physical implications of Cosmic 
Ray Time Variations. 

(vi) Samuel Johnson: (1709- 
1784) has been the most eminent 
English lexicographer and critic. 
Works include the Dictionary. 
Vanity of Human Wishes and 
Ra.mlav 

(vii) Bertrand Russell: A 
great English philosopher and 
mathematician who died on 
Feb. 3, 1970 His vigorous and 
sceptical writings have had a 
profound effect on present-day 
thought. He won the Nobel 
Prize in literature in 19^0 
Among his many works arc 
Marriaf^e and Morals, The Prin¬ 
ciples of Mathematics, Problems 
of Philosophy, History of We.rt- 
em Philosophy, Human fCnosv- 
Mge. 

(Contd. on page .^28) 
The Competition Master 
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Personality Development 


R U. Klianna 


CHARACTER IS DESTINY 


Personality is one of those 
words which are either vaguely 
used or differently mterpreted. 
A definition is therefore desira¬ 
ble. John Bowlby gives a con¬ 
crete and simple definition of 
personality. He writes, “The 
terra is commonly used to des¬ 
cribe what a person is like, how 
he feels, thinks and behaves in 
the circumstances of his life. 
Persona] qualities are those 
which tell us whether a person 
is easy to got on with or is angu¬ 
lar and difficult, whether he is 
conventional or cci-entric, apa¬ 
thetic, or ambitious Persona¬ 
lity IS the sum total of all these 
qualities a synthesis of various 
and often contradictory traits” 

Character is yf course part 
of personality. It belongs to 
the structure of the person him¬ 
self Psychologically employed, 
character is that integration of 
habits, sentiments and ideals 
which renders an individual’s 
action relatively stable and pre¬ 
dictable, special featuiC'i in this 
integration as icvealing them- 
, selves in action are designated 
charactei traits and tests devised 
to bring out such features .are 
charactei oi personality tests 

Centui ICS ago the Greek 
philosopher Heraclitus (540-475 
B.c.) said, ‘Man’s character is 
his destiny'. It is not so much 
the brains that matter .most but 
the charactei which guides them. 
Man IS not a creature of cir. 
cumstanccs but a creature of his 
character What a man has 
may be dependent upon others 
blit what he is depends upon 
himself alone. 

Whatever your religious bc- 
hefs may be, you will find it 
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hard to disagree with the old 
negro preacher who told his 
congregation, "There's an elec¬ 
tion going on all the time. The 
Lord votes for you, and tlie de¬ 
vil votes against, and you cast 
the deciding vote”. 

Character is the pivot of por- 
ionality. You are essentially 
what your character is As 
G.B. Shaw puts it, “Men arc 
what they were”. 

IVhen weahh /\ hit, noth ini’ n 
lost; 

When health ;j hut, sinnethin^ 
IS loM. 

When character n lost, all ’s 
lost 

As an old Indian te\t say.s, 
“He who is deficient in wealth 
is not lealiy deficient; but he 
who has lost his characlcr is as 
good .is dead”. 

You cannot hide \oui ch.i- 
racter by bluff, bravado or bul- 
stcr It IS revealed by very tri¬ 
vial actions A bov applied to 
a banker for a position. I Ic was 
told that there was no place 
vacant at that time After 
thanking the banker he (iirncd 
regretfully .nway, hut noticing a 
pin on the floor stopped, picked 
it up and laid it on the table 
As he stalled out, the officer 
called him back and said. ‘ \Vc 
want you Wc will make a 
place for you " The bo> be¬ 
came an outst.iiuimg bunkei. a 
successful businessman. II i s 
simple act showed a boy of care¬ 
ful habits, a boy of courteous 
disposition. 

Henry Ford, the great Ame¬ 
rican industrialist was emphasiz¬ 
ing character when he said, “It 
IS all one to me if a man comes 


from Sing Smg or Harvard 
Wc hire a man, not his history ” 

Your character piuclaims 
you It IS wiit large over the 
whole uunvus of your persona¬ 
lity It cannot be repressed by 
any clever gimmicks of speech, 
gesture, etc Says F.mer.son, 
“Don’t say things. What you 
are stands over you the while, 
ami thundcis .so that I cannot 
hear wha' vou sav lo the con¬ 
trary” 

Key Traits 

Character is integrity, which 
IS nothing but old-fashioned 
honesty Honesty and honour 
are derived from the same Latin 
word As a lawyer Lincoln was 
known foi his hone.sty Ho re¬ 
fused legal aid to a cause he dis¬ 
approved One client received 
advice lo this effect “I can 
win your case, 1 can gti you 600 
dollars 1 can also make an 
honest family misciable But I 
shall not take voui case, and I 
shall not l"kc your fee One 
piece of advice I will give you 
gratis Go home and think 
seriously whether you can earn 
600 doll.ir*! m some honest 

W.lV ” 

rhar.u'ter means individua- 
lit\ This means to be nobody 
but yourself, to follow your ovm 
bent no matter what people say. 
Greganoii.siiess is a sign of weak 
character As Henrik Ibsen put 
It "The strongest man in the 
woild IS he who stands alone.” 
The late great patriarch ol India. 
Rajaji, was a shining evample 
of individuality 

Character IS non-cuiitormity. 
On receiving the Lord and Tayor 
Award in 1953. Einstein said, 
“It gives me ereat pleasure 
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indeed lo see tiic iitubbornness of 
an incorrigible non-conformist 
warmly acclaimed.” To create 
anything at all in any field and 
especially anything of outstand¬ 
ing value requires non-confor¬ 
mity. 

The secret of individual free¬ 
dom is courage. A« a poet put 
it: Life is mostly froth and 
bubble. 

Two thmgs ^tand like stone. 
Kindness in another's trouble. 
Courage in your own. 

Courage is not the absence 
of fear: it is mastery of it. 
Think of the courage of Socrates 
and Joan of Arc at their trials. 
Never in the Jong history of 
mankind has one human being 
stood up alone before the allied 
might of Church and State and 
with such good humour, pa¬ 
tience, courage and stubborn 
faith as Joan showed and con¬ 
ducted a solitary defence. 

Character is imagination. 
Napoleon used to say that the 
world is ruled by imagination 
It has been given to man to com¬ 
pensate for what he is not. It 
IS one of our most important 
functions You can use it to 
worry with oi you can use it to 
work with If you let it become 
a source of worry, you invite 
destruction; but if you put it to 
work you will create something 
useful—something you can al¬ 
ways be pioud of Youth it¬ 
self is a quality of the imagina¬ 
tion. 

Initiative is character. If 
you have nothing else to do, 
look about you and see if there 
isn’t something you can im¬ 
prove. It may or may not 
bring you wealth, but it will 
surely bring you happiness and 
help you build character. It 
means the action of an indivi¬ 
dual in stai ting a series of events, 
e.g., a social movement; the 
capacity for taking independent 
action of such a kind. The 
greatest trait of Gandhi's cha¬ 
racter was initiative to which 
India owes her independence. 


All icfoimeis, artists, inventors, 
revolutionaries, pioneers and 
men of success have the gift of 
initiative. 

Character is sportsmanship: 
to be a good winner as well as 
a good loser As Artemus Cal¬ 
loway put it, “The manner in 
which a man wins life’s battles 
shows something of his charac¬ 
ter. The mannci in which he 
loses shows all ” 

We may also heed the woids 
of a great polo-player Devereus 
Milbum, who said, “It is non¬ 
sense to say that ‘the will to 
win' is all that matters. It is the 
battle—the contest—that counts, 
not the score. If two meet, one 
must win and one must lose 
But they can both have a great 
afternoon”. 

Another trait of character 
is good habits We sow habits 
and reap characters A man is 
a bundle of habits; good habits 
arc formed by resisting tempta¬ 
tion. 

Character is ‘guts’—the abi¬ 
lity to take it It means the abi¬ 
lity to stand fast when your body 
want to run, to control your 
temper and remain cheerful in 
the face of boredom or frustra¬ 
tion Once this ability is in¬ 
grained. you face and flail the 
enemy as a soldier and revel in 
the challenges that life poses. 

Character is morality. It is 
what you are in the dark. 
“Whenever you are to do a 
thing", said Thomas Jefferson, 
“though it can never be known 
but to yourself, ask yourself how 
you would act were all the world 
looking at you, and act accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Character is to have ideals 
wedded to efficiency, to have 
goals and to pursue them zea¬ 
lously taking difficulties and dis¬ 
appointments in your stride. 
Says Mahatma Gandhi, “We 
need not be afraid of ideals or of 
reducing them to practice to the 
uttermost”. Faith In one’s 


ideals is everything. D r c a la 
dreams; but remember that the 
best way to make your dreams 
come true is to wake up. 

Finally the hall-mark of n 
man of character is culture. It 
reflects character as well as 
moulds it. Its main elements 
are the ability to understand an¬ 
other's point of view; to put 
oneself m another’s place and 
see life and its problems from a 
point of view different from 
one’s own; to be willing to test 
a new idea; to examine without 
heat the burning questions of the 
day; to have imaginative sym¬ 
pathy, openness and flexibility 
of mind, steadiness and poise of 
feeling and cool calmness of 
judgement. The end of culture 
IS right living. 

What is true of individuals 
is equally true of nations; in 
both cases, character is destiny 
When we speak of a crisis of 
character on our national piano 
wc mean that the nation is losing 
the basis of character As Dr 
Radhakrishnan, said, “Charac¬ 
ter IS destiny. Character is that 
on which the destiny of a na¬ 
tion IS built. One cannot have 
a great nation with men of small 
character.” 

With the deterioration of 
character, the nation no less than 
the individual detenoiutes. Na¬ 
tions in the flnal analysis arc 
what their character is. Our 
greatest Uiational need is to build 
national character. And if in¬ 
dividuals concentrate on cha¬ 
racter-building. the nation can 
take care of itself. 


So intrinsical is every man 
unto himself, that some doubt 
may be made, whether any 
would exchange his being’ or 
substantially become another 
man. 

—Sir Thomas Brown 
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Pak POW’s 
Sir. 

Kudus tui the exquisite and 
elegant editoiial notes ut your 
I’ebruary issue. I myself cannot 
ujulerstand the lationale of in¬ 
ordinately and deliberately de¬ 
laying the rcputiMtion of Pakis- 
Luii POW’s and piolongmg 
their ordeal in spite of growing 
woild opinion to the contrary, 
and at huge cost to the poor tax¬ 
payer, While starvation is 
spieading among our own poor, 
tonnes of foodgrains are being 
led to erstwhile enemies We 
can ill alford the luxury of dis¬ 
playing sueh hospitality. 

The euphona of victory has 
waned. In Bangladesh, mount¬ 
ing aversion and antipathy to¬ 
wards India which helped in the 
liberation of that country is dis¬ 
tinctly discciniblc. The un¬ 
grateful Bliashani has been spit¬ 
ting venom and poisoning pub¬ 
lic opinion against India 

Let it not be forgotten that 
Sheikh Mujib himself was once 
an invctciate India-baitcr and a 
crusader fur the creation of 
Pakistan. Bhutto’s lefcrence 
to Bangladesh a.s “Muslim Ben¬ 
gal” and the latter’s changed at¬ 
titude towards war-ermre trials 
have ominous implications. 1 
venture to prophesy that India’s 
new-found friendship with Bang¬ 
ladesh will be short-lived and 
history will repeat itself. A 
leopard cannot change its spots. 

Dhirenuka Kum.nr Dixit 
Naf(pur-\l 


Peace Returns to Vietuam 
Sir, 

At last the Vietnam war has 
conic to an end. Obviously 
however, the fighting has not 
c> used. It has only shifted 
trom the battlc-licld to the con¬ 
ference table. Vet we must be 
thankful that something has 
liecn done to stop the blood 
shed. 

We have little love for Mr 
Nixon, especially after what he 
h.id been doing on December 
1971 But it has to be admitted 
that It IS he who took courage to 
stall working towaids a peace¬ 
ful settlement in Vietnam. As 
Mr. Rabi Narayan Sahu said in 
his letter in the Fcbiuary 1973 
issue of Ci\f, Mr. Nixon has 
really got dynamism in his 
politics. 

There is huitlly any chance 
of reunification of Vietnam in 
the near future and it is good 
that Noilli Vietnam has leuig- 
nisod (at least unotlKi.illy) that 
the aica controlled by the Sai¬ 
gon icgime IS a separate entity. 
Mr. Nguyen Van Thieu has also 
icconcilcd himself to the leulity 
of PRO. 

Calnnta-'Sl .Sijora i a Sark \ii 


Blight of Elitism 
Sir, 

In your editorial note 
“Blight of Elitism” (Fcbiuary 
1973) you have rightly diagnosed 
a major somce of tJic maiiy ills 
from wliich our countiy and its 
people arc siifTcring. F.duca- 
tion (.oiilimics to be looked upon 


as a means of cornering more 
privileges and moic money, 
rather than training for serving 
the people, Along with other 
piivileged classes, the educated 
class also has to change its out¬ 
look if It does not want to be 
swept away by the rising tide of 
popular discontent. 

What yon have written 
about the Pakistan piisoners of 
war IS also coircct. We must 
set a time-liinit by which Bangla¬ 
desh must get ready to receive 
the piisoncis back to be dealt 
with as deemed fit by the Gov- 
cniiuent of the new republic. 

New Delhi Arl'.v Ki;.\i,\r Roy 


Learning from Soviet 
t' \pericnce 

Sii, 

111 111) article Learning from 
SoMel Expcneiue published in 
the Fcbiuaiy 1973 issue o{ CM, 
Mr. Chandi.tjii ^.idav has men¬ 
tioned both ih«‘ .Soviet Union 
and India as 'our oountiies’. 
Docs not that anunmt to going 
a little too far? 

It IS certainly good to Icain 
from Soviet expciicnec. We 
have many common interests. 
But Iiowevei that may be, India 
IS definitely a different country. 
We must remain on our guaid 
against being Sovictised. 

I feel the wider should have 
wotten “the two countries” in¬ 
stead of using the expression 
“our eouiiliics”. 

Nannjl rminship M K. Teiiri 
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The Developing Backlash 


Sir, 

Kindly allow me to refer to 
the criticism of your editorial 
‘The Developing Backlash’ made 
by Shri R.P. Agrawal m the 
January 1973 issue of your es¬ 
teemed journal. 

The ideas which you ex¬ 
pressed must be appreciated by 
all right-thinking persons (bar- 
ring self-styled Iight-thinkers 
like Shn Agiawal). The edi¬ 
torial does not contain anything 
which should provoke the pub¬ 
lic to take to violence. It is 
simply a timely warning to those 
at the top on behalf of those 
struggling for survival. This 
type of writing deiuiitely streng¬ 
thens the demand for the prob¬ 
lems being solved expeditiously. 

Your editorial is by no 
means an expression of lack of 
confidence in the capabilities of 
the Indian people. It only em¬ 
phasises the fact that people 
have lost confideiice in their 
leaders and the administration. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the 
Indian administration is not 
responsive to the needs of the 
public. Persons who have come 
to occupy positions of authorilv 
have lost that spirit of sacrifice 
and selflessness which prevailed 
before independence. It eva¬ 
porated as soon as the last Bri¬ 
tish soldier sailcil away from the 
shores of India. 

India is faced with two gicat 
problems, viz., rising prices and 
mounting unemployment. Eco¬ 
nomists may yet find a way to 
arrest the rising price-spiral but 
the challenge of unemployment 
is more sinistei After every 
Five-Year Plan, the number of 
unemployed young people goes 
up. These young people arc 
smouldering like molten lava in 
a volcano. There is urgent 
need to do something before an 
eruption sweeps everything be¬ 
fore it and leads the country 
to disaster 

Dchra Dun S K. Angrx 


Language Difficulty 

I 

Sir, 

Reading the Competition 
Master 1 often come across 
bombastic words I appreciate 
your desire to acquaint your 
readers with a high standard of 
English. But what is the use if 
one has to consult a dictionary 
after every few lines? This is 
especially jarring when one is 
going through an interesting 
article. 

Therefore for the sake of 
readers not so well-versed in 
English, may I request that 
words which may be considered 
as difficult may be italicized and 
a glossary given on (he last page 
of the journal. 

May I hope you will con¬ 
sider this suggestion in the spirit 
in which It has been made? 

New Dclhi-SS jAiiAi Ram 

II 

Sir, 

1 have been reading your 
esteemed journal for the last one 
year. It is undoubtedly very 
helpful to competitors appear¬ 
ing in competitive examinations. 
Rut il can be made much more 
lielpful if you consider the fol¬ 
lowing points: 

(a) The language of your 
journal is a bit tou^. As it is 
read not only by those who arc 
going to apjicar in the I.A.S. 
and Allied Services Examina¬ 
tions, but also by many others 
including those who are not ap¬ 
peal ii^ in any competitive exa¬ 
mination but read it just to keep 
themselves well-informed about 
their surroundings, I have per¬ 
sonally felt that the language 
can be made easier without 
sacrificing standards. 

(b) Some of the terms you 
use, particularly when writing 
on economics and politics need 
to be explained for easy under¬ 
standing. Though some terms 
are occasionally exjpiained but 
that IS hardly sufficient. 


(c) You may publish a spe¬ 
cial issue devoted solely to ex¬ 
plaining ‘terms’. 

Patna S.K. Singh 

[IVe are thankjul to our ej. 
teemed readers for the criti¬ 
cism and the suggestions 
But it would have been more 
helpful if they had given a few 
examples of words with which 
they experienced difficulty. 
iVe plead 'not guilty’ to the 
charge of using 'bombast u’ 
words But we do proceed 
on the assumption that our 
readers have already attain¬ 
ed a certain level of compe¬ 
tence in the understanding 
and use of the Englhh langu¬ 
age. —Ed.] 

LPSC Report 
Sir, 

I am a regular subscriber ot 
your esteemed monthly, the 
Competition Master I am gUul 
to say it is fascinating in prc.sen- 
tation, precise in expression, 
easily understandable and per¬ 
haps the most informative jour¬ 
nal available in India. But to 
make it more beneficial, paiti- 
cularly for those prcpaiing for 
competitive examinations, I have 
to suggest that you should pub¬ 
lish in it comments on the me¬ 
thods of recruitment followed 
by the UPSC, performance of the 
candidates and the UPSC's find¬ 
ings on the .subject and other 
things mentioned by the Com¬ 
mission in its yearly Report to 
the Parliament 

This will provide your 
readers with some practical hints 
on many aspects that matter 
much. 

Ravindra Bahadur Rai 
.Azamgarh (U P.) 

‘Social Behaviour Test' 

I 

Sir, 

I am a regular reader of your 
marvellous magazine. Kindly 
allow me to congratulate you on 
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the special feature Social Be- 
Imiour Test in the February 
1973 issue of the Competition 
Master. This feature is very 
useful for the young men and 
women who want to be Proba¬ 
tionary Officers in Banks. 

I9ow a days it is the policy 
of State Bank of India to hold a 
preliminary test before the writ¬ 
ten test. This feature is very 
useful for that. I hope you will 
continue it and introduce other 
features like it. 

With best wishes for the 
journal. 

SuRCNDRA Kumar Tharrai, 
Meerut 

II 

Sir, 

Accept my heartiest congra¬ 
tulation foi your newly intro¬ 
duced feature “Social Behavioui 
rest”. It will help all those 


iiity. Such tests are helpful even 
in everyday life, besides proving 
helpful to those going to com¬ 
pete for jobs in banking. . 

Arjun Kumar Awasthi 

Langhii 

Interviews 

Sir, 

I enjoy leading the inter¬ 
views published by you. These 
throw interesting light on the 
foibles of the candidates as also 
of the interviewers. 

May 1 sugge.st that you 
should also publish interviews 
suited to the needs of candidates 
going up for what are referred 
to as the “allied services”, e.g 
the Indian Defence Accounts 
Seivice. 

SuMiT Kumar Biswas 

Ciileutta 


beyond his books. Our educa¬ 
tion system is such. We are 
so over-burdened with a large 
number of books that we have 
no spare time to supplement our 
reading or to road newspapers. 

If such IS the plight of a 
post-graduate in History, then 
what would be the state of a less 
educated person. If youngmen 
like Mr. Devgun have no know¬ 
ledge of the GUI rent pioblem'!, 
can they solve them ' 

I think Mi. Devgun must 
have been taught with the help 
of a rod. He cannot impiess 
the students with knowledge of 
which he Jus little. Therefore, 
he results to the lod in the class¬ 
room. 

Such interviews give us food 
foi thought When i think ot 
Mr Devgun I feel the need to 
improve my knowledge of cur¬ 
rent problems. 


who wish to appear in any typo 
•if competitive examination. It 
will also help the candidate to 
judge himself. There is a say¬ 
ing “One cannot be the best 
ludge of oneself”. With the 
help of the Social Behaviour 
Test a person can really judge 
himself to some extent. 

I would like to suggest that 
the heading “Social Behaviour 
Test” should be changed to 
“Judge Yourself” “Social 
Behaviour Tests” nuy be use¬ 
ful to only those who appear 
'tn Bank examinations But 
'“Judge Yourself” will inspiie 
I all readers to make good use of 
the feature. 

Ashok Kumar Tanwar 


SimIa-\ 


Mr. Devgun Abroad—1 
Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
youi valuable magazine. 1 wish 
to invite your attention to the 
Interview entitled “Up Against 
Himself” to say that it appears 
to me to be arlitioial and super¬ 
fluous. I wonder if a candi¬ 
date can behave in such a rude 
manner before the Board I 
would request that in future 
interviews based on more lealis- 
tic approach may be published 
such as the one that appeared 
in your December 1972 issue. 
These need not necessarily de¬ 
pict the candidate coming out 
successful. 

Susmi. Kum\r Datta 

/)i'//ii-34 


f.iuHiianj 


Arun Kumar Tiiwivn 


Suggestions 


I have observed that the 
model interviews published in 
the Competition Master invariab¬ 
ly cater to the needs of those 
going up for administrative jobs*. 
These aie no doubt sutliciontly 
broad-based, but I do wish you 
would also publ.sh some inter¬ 
views preliminary to technical 
jobs Now that more and more 
industiies in the private as well 
as tne public sector aie adopting 
wiitten tests and interviews on 
a national level as the core of 
their rcciuitinent processes, 
some aiuly.sis of these tests 
would indeed be useful. 


I have been a reader of The 
Competition Master for the last 
two years. The Social Beha- 
viour Test you have published in 
The Competition Master of Feb¬ 
ruary 1973 is really praise¬ 
worthy. By introducing such 
features you arc rendering real 
service to the student commu- 


Sir. 

1 read witJi gioat inteiest the 
Interview entitled “Up Against 
Himself” in the February issue 
of the Competition Master. 

Mr. Devgun is a post¬ 
graduate in history but possesses 
little real knowledge. It is not 
his fault that he knows nothing 


Further, the gioup discus¬ 
sions you present look, if I may 
so, more like individual pieces 
of oratory by the participants. 
My experience is that group dis¬ 
cussions aic far more lively and 
certainly involve a substantial 
mcasuic of inteiaction among 

(C<>nt,f i>n page .‘'18) 
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Social Behaviour Test—III 

[ritis leii in the series of Social Behaviour Tests we itarled publishing 
in February is a bit chjferent in that the questions in it call for only '‘yes" or 
"no" as the answers. The number of questions in the tests given in the Bank exa¬ 
minations IS much laiger than can be accommodated in the limited space avail¬ 
able here. The questions given heie will, however, serve to give the candidates 
on idea of what they may e.xpect. —Ed.] 


Q. 1. Other people are 
hanging back waiting for sunic- 
body else to tiy it. Would you 
take the lead? 

Q. 2. Are you sure in your 
own mind that in eour!>c of time 
you will succeedV 

Q. 3. Would you stiek to u 
decision even if it is unpopular? 

Q. 4. Would you like the 
rcst-mteival to be prolonged"' 

Q. 5. Is everybody equally 
capable? 

Q. 6. Suppose you are at¬ 
tending a mcetmg and a vote is 
about to be taken endorsing an 
action which in youi opinion 
IS unsound. You don’t stand 
any chance of changing the 
majoiity’s mind. Would you 
make a protest? 

Q. 7. In a c 0-0 p e r a 1 1 V e 
venture do you usually do a 
little more than your shuiu? 

Q. 8. When a belter sys¬ 
tem of doing something is sug¬ 
gested, aic you among the first 
to see Its advantages? 

Q. 9. Do you find it iik- 
somc to wait foi the things you 
want? 

Q. 10. Can you sulTci 
fools? 

Q. 11. During the last year 
or two, have you studied any¬ 
thing in moic than a siipcirieial 
manner? 

Q. 12. Cun you take ciiti- 
cism without allowing it to up¬ 
set vou"' 


Q. 13. Du tests like this 
inteiest you? 

Q. 14. Du you take piide 
in being absolutely fiank? 

Q. IS. If you arc called 
upon to dcsci ibe something that 
has happened, would you give 
every small detail? 

Q. 16. Do you like to en- 
teitain whcii entertaining costs 
money 

Q. 17. Do you consider it 
silly for middlo-aged people to 
fall 111 love? 

Q. 18. Does it t.ike you 
long to forget an injury ? 

Q. 19. Do you heartily 
dislike more than five persons? 

Q. 20. Do you feel supc- 
noi to three of youi best fi lends? 

Q. 21. Do you become de¬ 
pressed or disci'uraged when 
things go wrong"' 

Q. 22. Do you ciiticize of¬ 
ten and to their taccs your col¬ 
leagues, your friends and mem- 
beis of your family ? 

Q. 23. Aie you always 
glad of tile success ot your 
friends? 

Q. 24. IDo you enjoy lis¬ 
tening to or telling olT-eoIour 
stories? 

Q. 25. Do you like reading 
mystery thrillers? 

Q. 26. It IS past midnight 
and the roads are deserted. You 
are drivihg a car. Would you 
stop at a red signal ? 

Q. 27. Do you often talk 
about your plans, your difficul¬ 
ties and your disappointments? 


Q. 28. Do you express 
your views fieely and unsought? 

Q. 29. Have you often 
1 iissed the tiain"' 

Q. 30. Do you honestly 
like othci people’s children? 

Q. 31. Have you had tu 
boriow on any occasion during 
the last one year? 

Q. 32. Do you enjoy mak¬ 
ing new fi lends? 

Q. 33. Do you feel un¬ 
happy when you are in a mino¬ 
rity of one? 

Q. 34. Do you think it is 
necessary to haggle with shop¬ 
keepers? 

Q. 35. Have you answered 
these questions spontaneously 
without trying to decide what 
counts as light '/ 

Best answers to Questions io 
Social Behaviour Tcst-II publish¬ 
ed in the March 1973 issue. 

I. B U. C UI. B IV. C 
V. B VI. C Vll. B VIII. CIX. C 
X.C 


READERS' FORUM 

( Contd. from page 517) 

participants than your model dis¬ 
cussions would indicate. Could 
you please modify the texiuic 
of this Item so that it may be 
more realistic? 

I hope the coming issues ot 
the Competition Master incoi* 
poratc some of these sugges-"'! 
tions, and I shall certainly be 
looking forward to them. 
Kanpur P.B. Patnaik 
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COMITROLLIR & AudiiOR CiJNIRAI. Ol' ImiIA—ZJ-MJ AVISIA— 

Sarod -Kiwi--Auli. am) ( ain—Buhuha, Sankara & C'uaiianna--C(>n- 
rRADANO -FoRLic.N All) IN India's roL'Riii Plan- IMN Code - Dlimerium- -- 
Chrisiian Chronoioou'm System—Iono^^rhfri—U iTRA-Vini.i r Rays— 
Saffty MArcuE. 


B. Ram Reddy, Mahbiih Nagar 

Q. What arc the functions 
nf the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India. Who ap¬ 
points him? 

Ans. Comptroller & Auditor 
General of India: The Com¬ 
ptroller and Auditor-General is 
appointed by the President to 
keep watch on the accounts of 
the Union and the States. He 
IS responsible to see that the 
expenses voted by the Pailiii- 
ment or the Legislature of a 
State and laid down in the Ap¬ 
propriation Acts are not ex¬ 
ceeded or varied. He submits 
to the President and Governors 
of the Stales reports which 
are laid before each House of 
Parliament and Legislature of 
the States. 

Rinod Sharan, Mu/affarpur 

Q. What IS Zend Avesta'’ 

Ans. Zend Avesta: is the 
sacred book of the Zoroastrians 
or Parsecs It embodies a lit- 
turgical book for the use of the 
Parjce priests and puts together 
the discourses and revelations of 
Zoroaster along with a com¬ 
mentary «hereon. 

^Kanthi Lai K.R., Trivandrum 

Q. Kindly let me know 
who wrote the following books 
[0 Westeland (ii) Between the 
Lines Uli) The Outsider. 


Ans. {/) r S r hot (//) Kill- 
dip Na\ar (iii) Albeit Camus 

Q. What aic the full forms 
of llie lollowmc ii) LSP (im 
C f 

Ans, (/) Engineering Siipci- 
visoi Phoie-. (n) Confer, com¬ 
pare. 

Avadosli Kumar .Saxena, Shaja- 
pur 

Q. Who IS the f liief Llcc- 
tion Commissioner ol India - 
Dr Nagendra Smgh or Mi T 
Swaminathan'’ 

Ans. Dr. Nagcndia Singh 
has since taken up his duties as 
a .fudge of the International 
Coiiit of Justiec at the Hague 
He has been succeeded by Mi 
T Swaminathan is the Chief 
Flection Commissioner of India 

Q. Kindly write a shorf 
note on the mii'*ical instrument 
"Sarod'* 

Ans. .Sarod: is a stringed 
musical insttumcnl plaved by 
plucking the stiings with a 
mizrah T h e instrument h a s 
travelled to this coimlij fiom 
Persia It lus foiii strings of 
steel and brass and gives a 
metallic sound icscmbiiiiE that 
of the mandoline 

Sanjay Kumar .Singh, Patna 

Q. What IS Kiwi" Where 
is it found in the world? 

Ans. Kiwi: is a flightless 


hiid belonging to New Zealand’ 
It IS found nowhere else in the 
woi Id Therefore sometime?, 
the New Zealanders themselves 
are referred to as Kiwis, parti- 
eiilaily so in the contrxi of 
mtcinatioiial cricket matches 

A.S. Rishi, New Delhi 

Q. What were the names of 
the sons of Adam who fought 
between themselves? Were 
they the first men to fight on this 
earth 

.Ans, Accoidnig to the 
Book of Genesis in the Old 
Testament Adam begot two 
sons. Abel and Cam .Abel was 
a shepherd and Cam was a 
tiller of the si il. Cain treache¬ 
rously murdered his brother 
They were thus not the lirs’t men 
who ‘fought’ on this earth 

Dchaki Nandan Roy, Calcutta 

Q. Please let me know 
about the points of difierence in 
the teachings of the Buddha, 
.Sankara and Chaitaroa Maha- 
piahhu 

Ans. The mam point of dif- 
t'cicnee discernible in the teach¬ 
ings of the three is their attitude 
towards God The Buddha has 
little to say about man's rela¬ 
tionship with God His teach¬ 
ings are sometimes agnostic and 
often atheistic .Sankara was 
an exponent of monism or 
adrailnv/Jil and the goal of his 
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philosophy was to be one with 
God, “to rise above the illusion 
of the separateness of self and 
to become part of the great ocean 
of being.” Chaitanya’s philoso¬ 
phy expressed the relation bet¬ 
ween God and the soul as hhe- 
dabhetla or neither identical nor 
different, one from the other, as 
the fire and the spark. 

Manohar Sing^, Jodhpur 
Q. Is there any examina¬ 
tion like (he N-D.A. foi the 
Indian Navy also? 

Ans. Candidates selected 
for admission to the N D A 
(National Defence Academy) 
can opt for any of three arms of 
the country’s defence services, 
viz., the Army the Air Force and 
the Navy. 

Mukesh Bhatnagar, Delhi 

Q. On what basis arc the 
permanent members of the U.N 
Security Council chosen? 

Ans. After the second 
world wai, when the United 
Nations Organization came into 
existence, the major powers 
among the victorious allies, viz, 
the USA the Soviet Union, 
the United K>ngdom, France 
and China nominated them¬ 
selves as permanent members of 
the U.N Security Council and 
they have continued as such ever 
since 

Krishan Pal Singh, Hathras 
Q. Will you kindly explain 
what is meant by “Blue Cross”? 
Is it a branch of the Red Cross? 

Ans. Blue Cross of India : 
is not a branch of the Red Cross 
Society. It IS an animat wel¬ 
fare society started in Madras in 
1964. by Capt. V Sundaram, a 
senioi airlines pilot 

Q. What IS contiaband? 
Ans. Contraband: literally 
means goods, trafficking, m 
which IS prohibited by law 
Contraband of war de n o t e s 
stores and commodities not per¬ 
mitted to be supplied bv neutral 
countries to belligerent powers 
These are cl.issffied as (i) absolu 


lute contraband like aims, am¬ 
munition and other military 
stores which are open to seizure 
on their way to any destination 
in enemy territory; and (//) 
conditional contraband e.g, food, 
clothing, money, rolling stock 
etc. to be treated as contraband 
only if In transit to the govern¬ 
ment or armed forces of an 
enemy. 

Moni Ram Boruah, Assam 

Q. Kindly let me know 
about foreign aid in India's 
Fourth Five-Year Plan 

Ads. Foreign Aid in India’s 
Fourth Five Year Plan: Ac¬ 
cording to information made 
available to the Rajya Sabha 
by the Union Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. Y.B Chavan on Feb¬ 
ruary 20, 1973, in the fiist three 
yeais (1969 to 1971) of the 
Fourth Five Year Plan, foreign 
aid commitments to India total¬ 
led Rs. 1,193.84 croics (of which 
Rs 623 67 crores was tied to 
specific projects) The total 
foreign aid. including drawings 
from the pipeline, utilized dur¬ 
ing the same period was Rs. 
2,131.81 crorcs (this included 
project aid totalling Rs. 458.07 
crores) During the three yeai 
period, while ihe total non¬ 
project aid committed was Rs 
1,1290 17 crores, the amount 
utilized was Rs 1,673 74 crorcs 

Q. Kindly give me detailed 
information about our planners’ 
approach to the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan 

Ans. Please refer to special 
feature in this issue, 

Ravi Garg & .lagdish Fall fakkar; 

Chandigarh 

Q. What IS the PIN Code? 
What IS its utility? 

Ans. PIN Code: IS an ab¬ 
breviation for Postal Index 
Number Code, From August 
15, 1972, (he P &T department 
has introduced this Code. Code 
numbers in six digits have been 
allotted (o 14,032 post offices out 
of one lakh in the country 
These numbers will enable the 


SOI ter to identify the Post Office 
of delivery within no time. The 
country has been divided into g 
postal regions. The first digit 
in the code denotes the region, 
the first three digits taken to’ 
gether indicate the postal town 
and the last three digits indicate 
the delivery zone 

Susanta Kr. Pattenaik, Cuttack 

Q. What arc: (i) Blood 
Gioups (iV) Astigmatism. 

Ans. (/) Blood Groups: 
Blood was classifieil by Dr. Cos- 
lellof and later by Dr. Moss into 
various groups, viz., AB, A, B. 
an O according to its viscosity, 

(/7) Astigmatism: An c^c 
suficiing fiom this defect can 
see objects clearly only in one 
plane at a time, for example a 
man sufTering from this defect 
may he able to see the vertical 
wires of a wiie-gauze clearl\, 
but the horizontal ones \mi] 
be indistinct at that time. 

Brajendra Prasad .Sinha, Pank 

Q. What IS Deuterium? 

Ans. Deuterium: Deute¬ 
rium IS a form of heavy hydro¬ 
gen. 01 an isotope of hydrogcr 
having double the mass of thi 
nucleus ot ordinaly hydrogen 
The isotope was discovered ir 
1931 by H.C, Urey It was fiis 
prepared in pure (bim by GN 
l.ewis using the electrolyln 
method of concentration Whci 
a water solution of an electre 
lyte (usually NaOH) is electro 
lyzed, the hydrogen releasci 
contains a smaller fraction o 
deuterium than the water ani 
deuterium is concentrated << 
(he residue. The nuclear pio 
pcrties of deuterium are utili/o 
in the hydrogen bomb 

Q. What IS the other nam 
of Holland? Which countr 
has the Guilder as its currency 

Ans. The name Holland i 
frequently used for the whole c 
the Netherlands, a Kingdom i 
West Europe, because Nod 
Holland and South Holland ar 
the most prosperous province 
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of the Kingdom. The guilder 
or florin (gulden) of 100 cents 
IS the monetary unit in use in the 
Netherlands. 

Vikram Kumar Kumra, Kanpur 

Q. What is Colour Blind¬ 
ness? 

Ans. Colour Blindness: is a 
congenital condition. The vision 
of a person sufTcring from colour 
bimiiess is ordinarily normal 
except for the fact that he cannot 
distinguish between i e d and 
green colours. 

Nirmala Rajput, Jodhpur 

Q. Will you kindly explain 
to me in detail the particular 
historical event since when o c. 
and A.D. started'' 

Ans. Birth of Jesus Christ 
is the historical event which be¬ 
came the starling point of the 
Christian chronological system. 
The yeais before the birth of 
Christ have appended to them 
the initials b.c. (Before Christ) 
and the years after the event 
have A.n. (Anno Domini--the 
year of our Lord) prefixed or 
sulTixed to them The year 1 
A.n. follows immediately after 
1 n.c (The birth of Christ is said 
to have actually taken place in 
4 B c. or 3 B.c.) The system in 
vogue now is based on the cal¬ 
culations made by Dionysius 
Exiguu.s, a Scythian monk in 
525 A.i). 

Bamodaran, Trivandrum 

Q. Will you kindly explain 
what IS meant by (/) Bilateral 
Agreement (it) Collective Secu¬ 
rity (in) Ionosphere (iv) Ultra¬ 
violet rays. 

Ans. (i) Bilateral Agree¬ 
ment: means an agreement bet¬ 
ween two sides (hi means two, and 
lateral msam pertaining to sides. 
Similarly unilateral). 

(u) Collective S e c u r ity: 
[Tacans a common defence framc- 
iwork. It also implies a non¬ 
aggression pact among coun¬ 
tries who accept a collective 
Security system. 
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(ill) lonospbov: is a region 
in the upper atmosphere of the 
earth. It extends from a height 
of nearly 80 km. to 300 km.' It 
is so named because of the pre¬ 
sence of ions and free electrons 
produced by the sun’s ultra¬ 
violet and x-radiation The 
ionosphere prevents high-fre¬ 
quency waves from being lost in 
space and reflects back to earth 
the signals sent by such waves. 

It thus makes possible all long¬ 
distance radio communications 
using high frequency waves. 

( IV ) Ultra-Violet Rays: 
Just beyond the visible spectrum 
of light and on either sale of it 
(violet and red) are to be found 
invisible rays of light. There 
are infra-red rays on the red 
side of the spccturm. On the 
other (violet) side theie are ul¬ 
traviolet rays. These rays are 
invisible to the naked eye but 
are physiologically extiemely 
powerful. They produce vita¬ 
min D which is essential for nor¬ 
mal depo.sition of calcium in 
growing bones. But large doses 
of ultraviolet rays cause sun 
bum. They are also strongly 
gcmiicidal. For therapeutic 
use, ultra-violet rays can be pro¬ 
duced artificially by mercury- 
vapour and arc lamps. They 
have a toning up effect in cases 
of nervous debility and have 
other therapeutic u s e s .i I s o 
Doses of ultraviolet radiation 
may vary from one to several 
minutes. 

Nirmalendu Ghosh, Howrah 

Q. How many countries 
arc there in Hie Arab peninsula? 

Ans. The Arab peninsula 
has in it (i) the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia (ii) The Republic 
of Yemen (iit) The People’s Re¬ 
public of Southern Yemen (iv) 
TTie United Arab Emirates (v) 
The Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman (ri) The Fniiratc of Ku¬ 
wait. 

Q. Who was the first Pre¬ 
sident of the Indian National 
Congress? 


Ans. W.C. Bonneiji. 

S, Tavitayya, Berhampore 

Q. What are the chemical 
contents of the tip of a safety 
match? 

Ans. Safety Matches: A 
safety match i.s tipped with a 
mixture of antimony sulphide 
and potassium chlorate. It ig¬ 
nites when rubbed on a surface 
coated with a mixture of red 
phosphorus and powdered glass. 

Q. What are the causes of 
industrial unrest in Indian in¬ 
dustries? 

Ans. To answer this ques¬ 
tion in full will not be possible 
within the limited space at our 
di^osal here. The main cause 
of industrial unrest in the coun¬ 
try is assigning more impor¬ 
tance to money (profits and 
wages) than to work almost 
everywhere. 

Victor Z. Tennyson, Shillong 

Q. Who were India’s 
Chiefs of Naval Staff before the 
first Indian assumed command 
of the Service? 

Ans. Rear Admiral J.T.S. 
Hall was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief. R.LN. on 15th August 
1947. He was succceeded by 
Vice Admiral Sir Edward Pony 
in August 1948 when the former 
assumed command of the In¬ 
dian Naval Squadion after the 
commissioiimg of INS Delhi. 
Vice Admiral C.T.M. Pi/cy took 
over from Vice-Admiral Parry 
on 14th Octobei 1951 and in 
turn was succeeded by Vice 
Admiral Carlill on 22nd July 
1955 Vicc-Adiniral R.D. Ka- 
fari took over as the first Indian 
Chief of Naval Staff on 22nd 
April 1958. 

Narayan Prasad Dubey, Bariatu 

Q. How many Articles arc 
there in India’s Constitution? 

An^ There are 395 Articles 
and Nine Schedules in India’s 
Constitution. 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Archbishop Makarios: re- 
dected President of Cyprus for 
another five-year term. 

K. L. Rao; Union Minister 
for Irrigation and Power, elect¬ 
ed Chairman of the Tliird ses¬ 
sion of the U.N. Committee on 
Natural Resources. 

Manfred Lachs: a Polish 
Judge, elected President of the 
World Court vice Sir Zafrullah 
Khan of Pakistan. 

Sonltl Komar Cbattmji, 
Frofl: re-elected President of 
Sahitya Akademi. 

Charat Ram: elected Pre¬ 
sident of the Federation of In¬ 
dian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1973-74. 

LX. Jha: India’s Ambas¬ 
sador to U.S., appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Jammu & Kashmir vice 
Bhagwan Sahay. 

L. P. Singh: India’s Am¬ 
bassador to Nepal, appointed 
Governor of Assam vice B.K. 
Nehru. 


Avadhuth Raoji Kakodk»: 
Deputy High Commissioner for 
India in Kuala Lumpur, ap¬ 
pointed the first resident Ambas¬ 
sador of India in Venezuela. 

Hershiro Ogawa: appoint¬ 
ed Japan’s first Ambassador to 
China. 

Begum Rana Liaquat Aii 
Khan; appointed Governor of 
Sind vice Mir Rasul Bakhsh 
Talpur. 

Sardar Akbar Khan Bogti: 
appointed Governor of Balu¬ 
chistan vice Ghaus Baksh Bizen- 
jo. 

Aslam Khattak: appointed 
Governor of North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province vice Arbab Sikan- 
dar Khan Khalil. 

Dr. A.R. KMwai: has taken 
over from Mr. R.C.S. Sarkar as 
Chairman, Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission of India. 

Mantosh Sondhi: General 
Manager of Bokaro Project, 


appointed Secretary of the new- 
ly created Ministry of Heavy 
Industry. 

N. Krishnan: Vice-Admiral, 
appointed Chairman and 
Managing Director of Cochin 
Shipyard. 

B.N. Sarkar, Mqj.-Gcn.: 
appointed Quarter Master 
General at Army Headquarters 
vice Maj-Gen. N-C. Rawlley. 

S. Ramamritham: appoint¬ 
ed Director General of Civil 
Aviation in India vice C.R. Rao 

Saiduz/aman : appointed 
Secretary of the Bangladesh 
Planning Commission vice Dr. 

M.A. Sattar. 

RETIRED 

Sriman Narayan: Governor 
of Gujarat. 

Jagjit Singh Aurora, Lt.Gen.: 
GOC-in-C, Eastern Command 

Zafrullah Khan: of Pakistan, 
President of the World Court. 

DIED 

Prof. Ragnar Frisch: Winner 
of Nobel Prize for Economics in 
1969 and one of the world’s 
leading economists. 


FRESH OPPORTUNITY 


N.N. Wanchoo: appointed 
Governor of Kerala vice V. 
Vishwanathan. 

K. K. Viswanathan: Presi¬ 
dent of Kerala Pradesh Congress 
Committee, appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Gujarat vice Sriman 
Narayan. 

T.N. Kaul: appointed In¬ 
dia’s Ambassador to the U.S.A. 

R.A. Khan: formerly In¬ 
dia’s Deputy Consul-General in 
New York, appointed India’s 
Ambassador to Kuwait. 

P.S. Naduur: High Com- 
nussioner for India in New 
Zealand appointed Ambassa¬ 
dor of India to the Philippines 
vice B.D. Rao. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 

EXAMINATION, 1973 

(30r/i August, 1973) 

Age-limits: 20 to 30 years 
on August 1,1973. Upper age- 
limit relaxable in favour of 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and certain other cate¬ 
gories. 

Qnalifications: A degree in 
Engineering or a pass in Sec¬ 
tions A and B of A.M.I.E. 
(India) or other qualifications 
recognis^ for the purpose. A 
pass in Graduate Membership 
Examination of the fostitution 
of Telecommunication En¬ 
gineers (India) or a pass in Gra- 


d u a t e Membership Examina¬ 
tion of Institution of Elcctio- 
nics, Radio Engineers, Londor 
acceptable for certain services. 

Full Particulars etc.: Full 
particulars and application 
forms obtainable from Sccic- 
tary. Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission, Dholpur House, Nevt 
Delhi 110011 by remitting Rc 
I/- by m.o. or on cash paymeni 
at the Commission’s counter. 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission bj 
17th April 1973 (1st May 197; 
for candidates residing abroac 
or in India's oifithore islands). 
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APPROACH TO THE FIFTH PLAN 


'^Unless the pattern of production itself serves the goal of rcilistributum 
of wealth by producing goods of mass consumption and by drastically curtail¬ 
ing production of goods for elitist consumption, we cannot move forward in the 
direction of an egalitarian social order. Therefore what Hf* should aim at is 
redistribution of consumption in favour of the poor through production. This is 
precisely what the Approach attempts to do.” 

—D.P. Dhar 

Union Planning Minister 
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Approach to Fifth Plan 

Given below is a brief resume of the document "Approach to Fifth Plan" 
finalised by the Plcmning Commission and approved by the Central Cabinet and 
the National Development Council. 


T5 EMOVAL of poverty and at- 
tainmcnt of economic self- 
reliance: these are the two major 
tasks before the country. A 
socialist pattern of development 
has been accepted as the appro¬ 
priate course for reaching these 
goals. The Fifth Plan 1974-79 
must take the country another 
major step forward along this 
chosen course. 


Removal of Poverty 

The causes of poverty are: 
(i) under-development and (ii) 
inequality. It is inadmissible 
to underplay cither factor. 
Growth and reduction in in¬ 
equality are both indispensable 
to a successful attack on mass 
poverty. 

Expansion of productive em¬ 
ployment opportunities is of 
crucial importance both for ac¬ 
celerated growth and reduced 
inequality. Employment policy 
must aim at expanding both 
wages and self-employment and 
raising their productivity. An 
employment-oriented Plan must 
seek a reasonable balance bet¬ 
ween the employment-intensive 
sectors and the others bound to 
them with strong forward and 
backward linkages. A dis¬ 
proportionate development of 
the economy as between the 
two would lead to under-utilisa¬ 
tion of capacity, thus frustrating 
the employment objective. 

Social Consumption 

The general policies for ex¬ 
panding employment opportu¬ 
nities will have to be supple¬ 
mented and co-ordinated with 
specific programmes to draw 
the educated imemploycd 
into productive activity. At the 
same time, university education 


must be so regulated as to con¬ 
form increasingly to the likely 
quantum and pattern of em¬ 
ployment oppoitunities for the 
educated youth. 

Towarils removal of poverty, 
measures for providing larger 
employment and income to the 
poorer sections of the popula¬ 
tion will have to be supplement¬ 
ed, upto at least certain mini¬ 
mum standaids, by social con¬ 
sumption and investment m the 
form of education, health, nutri¬ 
tion, drinking water, housing, 
communications and electricity. 
In order to provide tins, a Na¬ 
tional Piogiammc foi Minimum 
Needs has been envisaged. 

The self-reliance goal must 
be earned a step further during 
the fifth Plan peiiod by reducing 
net aid to zero in the terminal 
year 1978-79. To this end, the 
Plan proposes to consohdate 
self-suflicicncy in foodgrains, to 
increase the production of cot¬ 
ton and oilseeds, and to step up 
the output of steel, non-ferrous 
metals, fertilisers, crude oil, 
petroleum products, engineer¬ 
ing oncillaries, and basic chemi¬ 
cals. There will have to be a 
further intensification of the 
export drive. Exercises have 
shown that reduced inequality 
of incomes is beneficial to the 
balance of payments. Greater 
equality and progressive self- 
reliance, envisaged in the Fifth 
Plan, are thus mutually reinforc¬ 
ing. 

Pattern of Growth 

The rate and pattern of 
growth for the Fifth Plan period 
have been derived from the 
objectives and strategy of the 
Plan. After trying out several 
variants, the one providing for a 


5-5 per cent average annual latc 
of growth has been chosen 
Since It is recognised that an ag¬ 
gregate rate of giowih of 5 5 
percent cannot by itself signi¬ 
ficantly raise tht consumption 
levels of the poorci set (ions of 
our society, the composition 
growth rate lias been worked 
out m a manner which will 
enable the lowest .30 percent of 
the population to attain a moic 
satisfactory level of living. 

The pattern of growth, then- 
fore, lays emphasis on agriciil- 
tuie, key and basic industries 
and industiies producing gooils 
fur mass consumption 1 lie 
Planning Commission has re¬ 
commended that efibrts must be 
made to ensure that exports 
grow at least at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum With the 
postulated reduction m inequa¬ 
lity, the degree of import substi¬ 
tution envisaged and the pres¬ 
cribed export elfoit, it is ex¬ 
pected that the country can icach 
the objective of zero net aid in 
1978-79. 

All this calls foi cirectjvc 
follow-up action. Dciailcd sec; 
toral programmes, specially for 
the core scctois, will have to be 
worked out as a matter of high 
priority. Manpower require¬ 
ments in diiferent skilled cate¬ 
gories W'ill have to be met 

Financing the Plan 

The Planning Commission 
is fully aware that detailed policy 
recommendations are called for 
to translate the necessary tai- 
gets into observed magnitudes. 
It will lie the effort of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission in the coming 
few months to work out these 
recommendations against the 
framework of the reasoning 
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spelt out in the Approach docu¬ 
ment. 

The financial resources for 
the Plan have been estimated at 
Rs. 51.165 crore at 1971-72 
prices. This includes an esti¬ 
mated Rs. 5,850 crore for financ¬ 
ing the current development 
outlays in the public sector. 
The balimce of Rs. 45,315 crore 
nas been estimated as available 
for finimeing investment. 

The total balance of pay¬ 
ments gap has been estimated at 
Rs. 3,000 crore over the live- 
year period. It sliould be our 
effort to narrow down the gap 
even further. The Planning 
Commission is hopeful that as a 
supplement to oui elToits m this 
context, there will be a flow of 
assistance from friendly coun¬ 
tries. 

Tlie public sector outlay has 
been envisaged at Rs. 35,595 
crore. Allowing for Rs. 5,850 
crore as the current development 
outlay, the balance available for 
public sector investment is Rs. 
29,745 crore. The provision for 
the private sector investment is 
set at Rs. 15,570 crore. The 
projected distribution of mves- 
tible re'‘'ource.s between the pub¬ 
lic and private sectors is in the 
ratio of 65-6 to 34'4. 

Plan allocations for different 
sectors and heads of develop¬ 
ment have been woikcd out in 
such a way that they conform to 
the envisaged rates of growth 
of output in the dilTcrcnt sec- 
tons. 

Backward Areas 

The backward and hill areas 
present in essence a problem in 
area development and call for 
an area approach The major 
task ahead is the formulation 
of integrated development pro¬ 
grammes. The National Pro¬ 
gramme for Minimum Needs 
has to be integrated with the 
overall programme. Institu¬ 
tional arrangements for integ¬ 
rated programmes for backward 
areas as well as their mode of 
financing are being worked out. 
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Since the primary responsibility 
for developing the backward 
areas lies with the States, they 
are taking steps to strengthen 
the machinery required for un¬ 
dertaking this responsibility. 

JBlForts for the development 
of backward classes must be 
mtensihed. Emphasis has been 
placed on the role of the general 
sector in providing major deve¬ 
lopment programmes for these 
classes. Priority will be accoid- 
cd to llic-kC classes in the imple- 
raentatjon of the National I’lo- 
gramme for Minimum Needs. 
Intcgidted child care seivicc- 
would be provided to the most 
needy families. Programmes to 
improve the competitive cupabi- 
iily of talented students would be 
uiideitaken. The woiking and 
living conditions ol those en¬ 
gaged in unclean oecupations 
would receive piioiily Areas 
with concentration of tubal po¬ 
pulations will receive special 
utteiilion. 

Wages, Prices, Incomes 

Thcic IS need to attain and 
maintain a reasonable balance 
as between wages, piiccs and 
incomes. With this in view, 
the scheme of fimuicmg seeks 
to avoid geneiating c.\tess de¬ 
mand. Thcie IS provision for 
substantial increases in the out¬ 
put of wage-goods. An ade¬ 
quate public procurement and 
distribution system for assincd 
supplies of essential consump¬ 
tion goods, at least for the poorer 
sections, at reasonably stable 
prices is envisaged. 

There is emphasis on need 
to avoid incieases in wages un¬ 
related to improvement in pio- 
ductivity. An equitable na¬ 
tional wage structure, covering 
the public and private .scctois. 
has to be evolveil. A1 the same 
time, the need for proper dis¬ 
cipline on the part of those who 
draw their income from pio- 
perty and cnterpiisc has been 
emphasised. The piices-wages- 
incorae policy has been viewed 
as a coiisisteiit whole, subserving 


growth with stability oiui social 
justice as implied in a socialistic 
pattern of development. The 
three facets of the policy are 
closely inter-hnked. 

Great stress has been laid 
on implementation. We have 
to improve the periorinauce of 
administrative apparatus, to 
avoid delays, to cut out waste 
and to stop leakages The 
giuwth of outputs envisaged m 
the Plan will nut nutenuhbe im- 
less project fonnulution is great¬ 
ly mtunsilicd and implementa¬ 
tion speeded up. 'JJicre has to 
be gicaiei utilisation of capacity, 
an early remedy for the persist¬ 
ing imbalances and inter-scctoral 
distortions in the economy and 
a bcttci maintenance ot plant 
and equipment Much ot the 
delays and inetlicicncy can be 
utliibutcd to inadequacies of 
management and lack of har¬ 
mony in induttiial iclaiions. 

A People's Plan 

It is impcre'ivc to bring 
about a marked improvement 
in the operation ot the public 
sector as also of ihc private 
sector. An accelerated giowth 
of the economy and a pattern 
of development weighted in 
favuui of basic industi les, agn- 
cultuic and social seiviccs ic- 
qiiiie cJungi'S in the adminis¬ 
tration. An antiquated admi¬ 
nistrative siiucuire and leisurely 
pioccdujcs aie not compatible 
with the fuililiiient of the Piuu 
tusks. 

The goals set for the Fifth 
Plan call foi discipline, hard 
work, and sacrifices from all 
sections of the population. In 
Older to ensure that these are 
forthcoming m the required 
measure, active involvement of 
the people in the foimulalion 
and implementation of the Plan 
becvunes a nccessaiy condition. 
Priority has to be accorded to 
working out and pulling into 
practice the varied modalities 
of invohemem Only thus 
could the Fifth Plan, 1974-79, 
be truly a people's plan. 
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Agriculture in Fifth Plan 


TN the 2Sth year after indepen- 
■^dence, self-sufficiency in food 
production at current levels of 
purchasing power and pattern 
of food habits has nearly been 
achieved. It would, therefore, 
be timely to ask ourselves the 
question; In what direction 
should our agriculture move 
hereafter? 

Obviously, with a popula¬ 
tion which will exceed 600 mil¬ 
lion in a few years, relative 
stability m food production and 
a substantial buffer stock stor¬ 
age are essential requirements 
for warding off hunger and 
famme for ever. Once the pro¬ 
duction potential of our agri¬ 
culture has been raised, the 
consequences of weather-induc¬ 
ed fluctuations in total produc¬ 
tion can be faced without undue 
difficulty through appropriate 
changes in crop planning. The 
most important characteristics 
of the agricultural scene of to¬ 
morrow should be stability of 
production, qualitative ade¬ 
quacy, agrarian prosperity, pro¬ 
ductive employment, national 
self-reliance and above ail, har¬ 
monious co-existence of plants, 
animals and man m a mutually 
symbiotic and permanently pro¬ 
ductive bio-system. 

We have to scan this vision 
for tomorrow in the light of the 
realities of today. These are: 

({) land is going out of agri¬ 
culture eveo' day due to the 
spread of industry, roads, 
houses, salinity and alkalinity 
and various forms of erosion. 
At the same time population is 
growing at nearly 2 5 per cent 
per year, thereby making im¬ 
perative the production of more 
and more food from less and 
less Uuid. Major emphasis has 
to be laid on soil and water 
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management which is essential 
for making the best use of high- 
yielding s^s and maximising 
production from less land. Steps 
to banish protein caloric mal¬ 
nutrition are particularly im¬ 
portant. 

(iV) the very tools of moder¬ 
nisation of agriculture such as 
pesticides and fertilisers, when 
improperly applied result in 
adverse effects on the health of 
man and animal and threaten 
long-term productivity. The 
realisation that man is part, not 
only of a human, but of a na¬ 
tural and biological community 
and that he has important res- 
ponsibihty in this respect should 
be the foimdation on which the 
Fifth Plan research and deve¬ 
lopment strategy should be 
erected. 

Modem ajgriculture is input¬ 
intensive which makes it de¬ 
pendent on industrial products 
such as fertilisers, pesticides and 
machinery which are not only 
expensive in this country but 
are likely to become even more 
expensive because of the pollu¬ 
tion free technology which the 
developed countries are likely 
to use. Therefore, al 1 efforts 
are to be made for increasing 
the efficiency of these inputs. 
Agriculture technology is also 
to be considered as one of the 
essential inputs for increasing 
prcKluction. 

(iVi) developments in indus¬ 
trial design tend towards re¬ 
placing man with nuchine, con- 
sequottly' placing the onus of 
providing employment largely 
on agriculture and agro-indus¬ 
tries. 

(iv) synthetic substitutes for 
crops like cotton and jute are 
being rapidly found and popu¬ 


larised. Both these crops in¬ 
volve labour intensive manage¬ 
ment and, in addition, cotton is 
a very important cash crop of 
the semi-arid areas. This would 
imply that in crops like cotton 
we should have a national policy 
prescribing the relative propor¬ 
tions of natural and ^nthctic 
fibres that should be produced 
and the varietal composition 
that should be adopted for meet¬ 
ing the needs of each staple 
length and spinning quality cate¬ 
gory. 

(v) the rapid development of 
agricultural technology in all 
developing countiics necessitates 
a careful review of trade pat¬ 
terns, market trends and export 
possibilities. Research on all 
aspects relating to export pro¬ 
motion should be carefully dove¬ 
tailed to such analysis. 

(v/) a major spurt in research 
in the fields of animal husbandry 
and fisheries is necessary. 

Finally, while farming tech¬ 
nology gets growingly sophisti¬ 
cated requiring a co-ordinated 
application of knowledge and 
physical inputs as well as a co¬ 
operative crop management stra¬ 
tegy on the part of entire village 
communities, the existing pat¬ 
tern of education has proved to 
be by and large irrelevant, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 
One of our immediate needs is 
to gear the educational system 
to catalyse a movement for col¬ 
lectivisation of farm manage¬ 
ment without affecting indivi- 
duality of ownership. To 
achieve all these aims, a careful 
blend of transfer, adaptation 
and innovation in technology 
will have to be aimed. 

(Courtesy : Yojana) 
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Comparative Study of Public Sector Investment in tbe 
Fourth & Fifdi Hans 


(Rupees in Crores) 





Fourth Plan 

Fifth Plan 

Agriculture 



3,466 

7,000 

Mining and manufacturing 



3,729 

7,700 

Electricity 



2,448 

5,700 

Construction 




25 

Transpoi t and Communication 


3,887 

6,850 

Trade and Storage 



349 

550 

Housing and sites 



251 

925 

Banking and Insurance 




75 

Public administration 



31 

300 

Other Services 





Education 



853 

2,250 

Scientific research 



140 

300 

Health Programme 



434 

940 

Family Planning 



315 

560 

Nutrition 



• • • 

500 

Urban Development & Water Supply 

529 

1,100 

Welfare programme 



293 

520 

Miscellaneous 



149 

300 


Total 


16,774 

35,595 



TARGETS 





1973-74 uud 1978-79 




Unit 

1973-74 

1978-70 

Foodgiains 

million 

1 tonnes 

1150 

139-9 

Coal 



800 

141-2 

Iron Ore 



420 

66-3 

Crude Oil 

•i 


7-70 

7-77 

Sugar 

*■ 


4-2 

5-88 

Cotton yarn for sale 

99 

kg. 

475 0 

642-2 

Cotton Cloth 

•1 

metres 

8,500 

10,703 

Art silk fabrics 

W 


1,200 

1,513 

Woollen fabrics 



17 0 

24 2 

Jute manuficturcs 

'000 

tonnes 

1,300 

1,636 

Paper and paper board 

tl 


850 

1,327 

Newsprint 

VI 


650 

159 3 

Fertilisers (nitrogenous) 

•000 

tonnes 

1,600 

3,912 

Fertilisers (phosphatic) 

'000 

tonnes 

450 

1,174 

Sulphuric acid 

■000 

tonnes 

1,500 

3,349 

Petroleum products 

million tonnes 

20 5 

360 

Cement 

II 


18 0 

26 8 

Mild steel 

VI 


5-8 

9-4 

Pig iron for sale 

VI 


20 

3-8 

Alloy and especial st<»i 

'000 

tonnes 

350 

518 

Aluminium ingots 

tv 


210 

423 

Electric motors 

mill. 

H.P. 

3-45 

5-65 

Radios 

mill. 

nos. 

3-25 

3-85 

Watches and clocks 

•000 

nos. 

1,575 

2,186 

Electricity: 





Oenetation 

Bil. 

Kwh 

780 

129-3 

Consumption 

fi 


62-4 

106-0 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TEST {Comd. from pagein) 


( viii) HargoTind Khnrana: 
India-bom ^jnerican citizen 
who shared with two others the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine for 

1968. The pioneering work he 
did in deciphering the genetic 
code has been widely applauded. 
Awarded P ad m a Vibhnshan, 

1969. Recently, he made suc¬ 
cessful experiments in creating 
an artiheial gene. 

(ix) Ka]ida<>: (between 303 
and 450 A.D) greatest epic 
Sanskrit poet and dramatist. 
Works: Shakuntala; Raghuvan- 
sa; Kumar Samhhava; Meghdut; 
Ritusamhara. 

(.v) Mibir Sen: is a Calcutta 
barrister. He is the only man 
in the world (o have covered the 
sea-links between five continents, 
holding six “firsts” to his cre¬ 
dit in long-distance swimming. 

Q. 7. What do any of the 
following five abbreviations stMd 
for? 

(0 INTUC (ii) GDR (/«) 
FRG (/v) NCERT (v) UGC (vi) 
GIGS (rii) GRP (viii) MS (ix) 
CPWD (jc) Cr. P.C. 

Am. Indian National 
Trade Union Congress (ii) Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic (lil) 
Federal Republic of Germany 
(Iv) National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research & Tramine (»’) 
University Grants Commission 
(vi) On India Government Ser¬ 
vice (vii) Government Railway 
Police (v;i7) Mild Steal (ix) Cen¬ 
tral Public Works Department 
(x) Criminal Procedure Code. 

Q. 8. What do you under¬ 
stand from the following expres- 
siom ? (/) Mixed Economy (ii) 
Public Sector Undertaking; and 
(Hi) Nationalisation, (in about 
20 words each), 

Ans. (i) Mixed Economy: 
is that system of economic 
planning under which both pri¬ 
vate as well as public sectors are 
afforded adequate opportunities 
of self-growth within their res¬ 
pective spheres. 

(ii) PinUic Sector Undertak¬ 
ing; is a business or Industrial 
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concern financed and controlled 
entir?ly 1^ the Government. 

(Hi) Nationalisation: When 
the state acquires from private 
ownership the right to run a 
service or Industry, such service 
or industry is said to have been 
nationalist. In capitalist 
coxmtries nationalisation is done 
only when the government con¬ 
siders that would be in the pub¬ 
lic interest to do so. In socialist 
coimtries, it is a general policy. 

Q. 9. (fl) Name the Chief 
industry located at each of the 
following place.s? 

(0 Ranchi (ii) Durgapur (Hi) 
Bangalore (iv) Alwaye (v) Rishi- 
kesh (ri) Vishal^apatnam. 

Ans. (i) Heavy Engineer¬ 
ing (H) Steel (Hi) Aircraft (iv) 
Fertilizers fv) Antibiotics (vi) 
Ship-building. 

(/>) Where arc the following 
located? 

(i) Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (ii) Defence Services Staff 
College (ii) Indian Military Aca¬ 
demy (ir) Tndiim School of Mines 
(v) National Academy of Ad¬ 
ministration, and (vi) National 
Physical Laboratory. 

Ans. (/) Trombay near 
Bombay (ii) Wellington, Nilgiri 
Hills (Hi) Dchra Dun (iv) Dhan- 
bad (r) Mussoorie (vi) New 
Delhi. 

(c) Name the capitals of the 
following States: (/) Haryana (H) 
Punjab (Hi) Kerala (iv) Andhra 
Pradesh (v) Gujrat and (vi) Ut¬ 
tar Pradesh. 

Ans. (i) Chandigarh (ii) 
Chandigarh (Hi) Trivandrum (iv) 
Hyderabad (v) Gandhinagar (vi) 
Lucknow. 

Q. 10. (a) What do the fol¬ 
low!!^ measure? (i) Metre (ii) 
Calorie (HO Litre (iv) Knot (v) 
Light Year (»/) Kilogramme. 

Ans. "(0 Length or distance 
(ii) Heat (iii) Liquids (iv) Dis¬ 
tances in Ocean (v) Astronomi¬ 
cal distances (vi) Solids. 

(b) In summer white clotiies 
are more comfortaUe Aid dark 


coloured clothes. Why? 

Ans. White clothes absorb 
less radiant heat than black or 
dark-coloured clothes. They act 
as poor conductors preventing 
the penetration of the sun’s 
heat. Hence one feels more 
comfortable in white clothes in 
summer than in black clothes. 

(c) In summer a cloudy night 
is hotter than starlit night Why? 

Ans. Cloudy nights arc 
warmer than starlit nights be¬ 
cause clouds prevent radiation 
of heat from the ground and air 

(d) Ice floats on water. 
Why ? 

Ans. When water changes 
into ice, its volume is incicased. 
Therefore volume for volume, 
ice is lighter than water and 
floats on it. 

(e) Water to which alcohol 
is added is applied on the fore¬ 
head of a person having high 
fever. Why ? 

Ans. Alcohol evaporates 
faster than water, and the body 
of the person suffering from 
fever loses heat in the process 
Thus it helps bring down the 
fever. 

(f) W a ter pipes burst In 
severe cold. WTiy ? 

Ans. In severe cold watci 
freezes in the pipes. As it ex¬ 
pands on freezing, the volume 
of ice must therefore be greater 
than that of water from which -'J 
it is formed. As a consequence 
of this, a great force is exerted 
which causes the bursting of 
pipes. 

SPORTS 

(Contd. from pnge 489) 
medium class and Siddiqui of the 
Services from tall class. 

HOCKEY 

Services Championship: 
Central Command won the 
Inter-Services Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship beating Southern 
Command by two goals to ml 
in the final at Lucknow on Feb¬ 
ruary 7. (M.L.K-) 
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effective in their case. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 

A Change in Price 


Dear Readers, 

You will ixcuse us for striking a father personal note this 
lime. But for some time past, we have hteii finding it i other 
difficult to absorb the ever-increasing burden of rising prices on 
our costs of production in every department of work. 

A/ter hohling out os long as sve could, we have now decided 
to inenase the price of ordinary issues of the Competition 
Master to Rs. 2 per copy from the June 1973 issue ownward. 

IVe have been compelled by the force of circumstances to 
take this decision. But in order to compensate you to some 
e.\-tent for the increased price you will be paying, we have also 
decided to make a small inaease in the volume of your favourite 
journal. We shall also renew our efforts to make it even more 
useful to you. 

We are sure you will bear u ith us. 

With best is Ishes 

Yours sincerely 



Editorial Note 


A Mixed Bag 


'T’HE task entrusted by the Govcrnnicjit of 
^ India to the Third Pay Commission was ad¬ 
mittedly very difficult and complex. But after 
spending nearly three years and more than Rs. 63 
lakhs, the report which the Commission pro¬ 
duced has served only to make the confusion 
worse confounded Immediately after a sum¬ 
mary of the report had been broadcast on the 
evening of April 2, the reaction most cominoi'ly 
voiced was that it Was a damp squib. 

Leaving aside for a moment the merits and 
dements of the recommendations made by the 
('ommission, the disappointment that came to the 
surface immediately after its report had been re¬ 
leased was due in no small part to at least two 
other factors I’lrstly. the recommendations 
made by the Commission fell far shoit of the 
lugh hopes raised in the hearts of low-paid 
employees by the radical rhetoric which has 
lately become fashionable witJi political paitics. 
7'lie second factor which heiglitened a sense of 
disillusionment was the unconscionably long 
time taken by the Commission over the job. 
By the lime it was through With the task, cir¬ 
cumstances had changed a lot and what it came 
up With in the end served only to belie the long- 
deferred hopes. The mountaut was in labour 
for three long years and m the end brought 
forth only a mouse. 

On merits, the report can be described as a 
mixed bag. Telescoping 500 pay-scales into 80 
is a considerable achievement though if the 
administration is sincere in its egalitarian pro¬ 
fessions, It must ensure that the number is le- 
duced still further. The recommendation about 
ten to twenty-five percent of the vacancies in 
the middle ranks of the civil services being filled 
by direct recruitment of outside candidates 
should also be a welcome innovation. The es¬ 
tablishment of a permanent body for collecting 
data on salaries and conditions of work in all 
spheies and to undertake job-evaluation, as also 
the bringing into existence of a co-ordinating 
machinery to make sure that pay-scales in pub¬ 
lic sector undertakings are not allowed to go 
“seriously out of line” with those obtaining in 
other state-owned enterprises would also be 
very d^irable. 


But as we have said above, the initial reac¬ 
tion to the report among those at the lower 
rungs of the bureaucratic ladder has been ad¬ 
verse. Seveial major trade unions of Central 
employees have threatened a general strike 
unless the Government initiates discussions with 
them before taking any final decision in regard 
to the recommendations made by the Pay Com¬ 
mission. The gravamen of their charge against 
the Commission is that it has been extra-liberal 
towards those in tne higher-salary groups while 
the low paid employees have been given a 
raw deal. To cope with the hardship 
brought on by the rising price-spiral, the Com¬ 
mission has recommended increases upto Rs. 
300 per month in the case of officers while em¬ 
ployees in the lower income brackets are ex¬ 
pected to make do with barely 10 to 20 rupees 
more. This is sure to be seized upon by tiade 
unions as something betokening the pernicious 
hold of elitocracy on the Conunission. 

Similarly, the Commission's rejection of the 
norms approved by the 15th In^an Labour 
Conference and adoption of scientifically work¬ 
ed out dietetic requirements of an average 
family for arriving at a need-based minimum 
wage is sure to become another starting point for 
an acrimonious debate. Likewise there is in the 
report much else that will s^oke the fires of con¬ 
troversy and become a cause for agitation. 1 he 
Oovernment will therefore have to tread wanly. 

But the problems which implementation of 
the report may create in the sphere of relations 
between the Central government and its 
employees are fiir less difficult than the problems 
which it is going to create in the sphere of 
national economy. An extra Rs. 145crores 
put into circulation every year are bound to 
create new inflationary pressuics and wemay 
well see wages and prices chasing each other 
much faster than now. Then the hike which 
the Central employees get cannot but start a 
chain reaction among employees of Stale govern¬ 
ments, local bodies and even private employeis. 
Tlie beneficiaries of the Pay Commission r^ort 
number less than four million, but as always 
happens, it is the poorest who will be hit the 
hardest by Ute new financial burdens imposed 
on the economy. 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

National Aliairs 


lodo-Pak Relations 
India and £,K.C'. 

Prospects of Foreign Aid 
Problem of P.L. 480 Funds 
Import Policy for 1973-74 
Third Pay Commission Report 
State Take-over of \Miolcsaie 
Wheat Trade 

Re-organLsation of P 1 a u n i n g 
Commission 


Indo-Pak Relations 

Tow.irds the middle of 
March 197t reports api^earcd 
in the Pakistan press to the cflect 
that Mr. Bhutto had called upon 
Mis Gandhi to accept his 
“luviUition” to visit Pakistan to 
settle outstamling dilTcrences. 
The reports were the subject 
of questions in the Rajya Sablia 
on March 16. Replying to tlie 
questions, India's Munster for 
1-Alernal Adairs, S. Swam n 
S'ngli said that no notice could 
be t.iken of press statements 
and that an appropiialc deci- 
sioji woidd be taken when a 
conimniiication hud been lo- 
ceived. 

Next day, i.c. on March 17, 
It was reported from Islama- 
b.ul th.it Mr. Bhutto had sent 
to Mrs. GandJii a written invi¬ 
tation on 1 ebruary 2 to visit 
Pakistan. According to ai 
other report, addressing a ga¬ 
thering of police oflicers on 
March 15, Mr. Bhutto had said 
that he was making “the thud 
and the last request" to Mi:. 
Gandhi to visit Paki.stau. Ac¬ 
cording to P a k I s t a n 1 news¬ 
papers, he said, “Our invitation 
(for Mrs. Gandhi’s visit to 
Pakistan) should be accepted 
within the framework of the 
Simla agreement or, if necessary, 

out ,ide this framework. 

If the Indians re.illy felt that a 
new situation had arisen, then 
Mrs. Gandhi should accept the 
invitation to visit Pakistan and 
hohl discussions for normah'za- 
tiun of relations, including the 
question of release of Pakistani 
prisoners of war.” 

On March 22, speaking in 


the Lok Sabha, S. Swaran Singli 
admitted that in the correspon¬ 
dence exchanged between Mi. 
Bhutto and Mrs. Gandhi, a 
suggestion fur a summit had 
been made. He even indicated 
that the atmosphere was con¬ 
ducive to taking further initia¬ 
tive III settling outstanding pro¬ 
blems with Pakistan, as there 
could no longer be any doubt 
in Islamabad about the ic- 
presentative cluiracler of the 
Mujib regime after the elections 
m Bangladesh But he also 
leiteiated India's stand that an 
other summit would not be 
worthwhile unless adequate 
preparations had been made 
through lower-level meetings. 

In the beginning of Apiil. 
Mr. P.N. Haksarwas m Dacca 
to hold talks w'lth the leaders 
isf Bangladesh as a special emis¬ 
sary of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. It was understood 
that through Mr. Haksar, Mrs 
Gar.dhi hud outlined to Bangla¬ 
desh India’s views on the need 
for u fresh initiative to over¬ 
come iJic post-war problems 
ufllicting the sub-contineiii. 
Speculation was life in the In¬ 
dian press that after Dacca, Mr. 
Haksar may he visiting Islama¬ 
bad. 

In the first week of April. 
Dr. Adam Malik, T'orcig-i 
Minister of Indonesia, visited 
New Delhi in furtherance of his 
attempts to break the deadlock 
in the sub-continent. While in 
Delhi, Dr. Malik was in touch 
with both Dacca and Rawal¬ 
pindi, pressing for simultaneous 
recognition of Bangladesh by 
Pakistan and talks. But at tiic 
end of his visit, he stated that 
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jicitlier Bangladesh nur Pakistan 
had responded to the formula 
put forward by him. He agreed 
witJi S. Swaran Singh that rc- 
cognuion and acceptance of 
cMsting realities in the sub- 
ci.ntinenl were necessary o r 
furthering the process of nor¬ 
malisation and the establish- 
mcat of durable peace among 
I he countries concerned. 

India's views on the question 
.,f Pakistani piisoners of war 
were explained in detail by Mrs. 
Leela Damodaran Meium at a 
lucetiiig of the Human Rights 
(.Miunission held in the last 
week of March. She said that 
.In the Pakistanis had siirrciuler- 
i‘il lv> both India and Rangla- 
ili'sli, India IS by n«» means the 
- .le detaining power. Bangla- 
deNli remains a party diredly 
.iiul equally involved By re- 
liiNiiig to rccogni/e Bangladesh, 
I’.ikisian has been obstiuciing 
ihc eslablishnicnt of du'.ible 
pe.icein tJicsub-coiilinc'it. l ae- 
ii'is I.I.c resumption of anus uip- 
"hes to Pakistan through direct 
I'ld indirect channels do create 
.’Plirehciisions that hostilities 
Mi.iy yet be rcsuiueil and pri- 
'•' leis of war cannot be renatn- 
.'led till such thrc.its persiNt. 


India and E.K.C. 

On April 3, the Foreign 
Mii.istcrs I'f the European Cco- 
muc (-onununity (IZ.E.C.) were 
reported to have instructed the 
!'nc Commission to conclude 
i live-year trade agreement with 
India louchiii the following 
1 >'lints- 

1. Incorporation i‘f agiee- 
iiients on cotton 4e\tiles, jute 
•md other cominoditie.s e^irlicr 
‘oncluded between FFC and 
hidia. 

Consolidation of tarilT 
'■Ids granted by EEC on various 
''mull items like tea and pepper. 

3. Incorporation within 
ihc agreement of the trade side 
'd bilateral tleals between India 


and countries which aie mem¬ 
bers of the E.E.C. 

4 The establishment of a 
joint Commission to consider 
possibilities of working out and 
reaching such agreements and 
to make appropriate suggestions 
for increasing trade. 

It IS hoped that the pro¬ 
posed trade agreement will set 
olV some of the losses which 
India nugiit otherwi.se have suf- 
feied as a result of Britain's en¬ 
try into the European Com- 
miunty. According to a de¬ 
tailed survey of the elfects of 
this development on Asian Com¬ 
monwealth countries, prepared 
bv the Cvciseas Development 
Iiisliliite of London, “India 
stands to lose in a major way 
unless she obtains special trade 
arrangements ftiim the Commu¬ 
nity, because m that case she 
will have oiily liic Generalised 
Sehemc Piefereiices (G S.P. 

•\ic I'tige 541 in this 
which covets a restricted num¬ 
ber of goiids Product-* exclud¬ 
ed from the G.S P. of an en¬ 
larged Coininuinly will h.ive to 
compete equally with .ill n«m- 
prefeiTcd soiiicc. in the British 
market- a change 1h.it is in 
Itself a deterioration of India's 
trading position and will he 
discrimijiatcd against m Bri¬ 
tain and the Six in favour of eii- 
laiged liEC members and As¬ 
sociates including .my Cominon- 
\Ve.ilth associables that opt for 
association.” 

That Iiulm had failed to take 
advantage of even the gcner.ilis- 
cd system of picferences was 
more than evidem ai u seminar 
organised by the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Foreign Trade' in New 
Delhi on March 21. Speaking 
at the scmiimr, Mr. S Naiasnn- 
h.in, Deputy Secretary in the 
Ministry of Commcrec disch'sed 
tiiat out of ti total of 434,000 
pounds Worth of travel goods 
permitted into the E.E.C. 
countries, India’s sh.ircwas only 
35,000 pound« Even in car¬ 
pets in winch India has an edge 


over her competitors, her share 
in the EEC market came to only 
300 tonnes out of a total of 1800 
tonnes, 14 tonnes out of 1400 
tonnes and nine tonnes out of 
7,000 tonnes in tiiree separate 
categories. The country’s 
share in the sale of dolls to EEC 
countries had also been poor. 

Addicssing a meeting of the 
Royal Commonwealth Society 
in London on March 22, Mr 
LG Patel, India’s ambassador 
111 Brussels had urged the EEC 
to dismantle its tarifl'barneis 
and to allow Britain to letain 
zero tarilf on Indian exports 
till such lime as the common 
external taiiff m the communily 
ilself was brought to that level. 
He also obsened at the meeting 
that unless some corrective mea¬ 
sures were taken as much as 58 
jXTcent of India's exports to 
Britain would be adversely af¬ 
fected Dr. Patel also expie.s.sed 
the view that India expected ihe 
Comnumiiy to commit itself to 
a l.irgcl of 15 percent growth 
rale iii ihe import of manijf.ic- 
liired piodiicls from develop¬ 
ing coiiiitiies. 


Prospects of Foreign Aid 

Replying to questions in the 
Lok Sabha on March lb, Mr. 

^ li. (.havaii, die Union Finance 
Minister said ibii'. as compared 
to pre\ ions yeai s, theic had been 
.1 dcvlmc in the amount of 
foioigii .lid received by Iiu1j.i in 
1972-73, when agicements wcic 
signed with various count rics 
foi a total of Rs 659 crores 
worth of 1‘oieign aid. On March 
21, the Finance Minister gave 
.111 iiidK'.ilion m (he Rajya Sabha 
that India would not lefuse 87 
million dollais worth of U.S. 
aid fro/cn smec the 1971 war 
and released by Picsident Nixon 
almost simultaneously with the 
lifting of the ban on arms sup¬ 
plies to Pakistan. 

The mam factor whith in¬ 
duced the Government oi India 
to accept icsumption of U.S. 
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aid was that in the absence of 
the U.S.A., other members of 
the Aid'Tndia Consort inm had 
to take on additional burdens 
and step up assistance to fill the 
gap left by the U.S.A. 

It was acknowledged by the 
Union Finance Minister in tlie 
Budget Session of Parliament 
that because of recent grain im¬ 
ports and repayment of debt 
liabilities, the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves had gone 
down sharply. Had India 
spurned the U.S A’s offer it 
would have lost on two counts. 
Firstly, it would have added to 
Its di'fliculties in arresting the 
decline in its foreign exchange 
reset ves Secondly, at the Aid- 
India Club meeting which was 
to be held early in May it would 
have found it diflicult to per¬ 
suade other members of the 
Consortium to go on sliaiing 
the burden which was for the 
U S A to carry. 

An important item to be di.s- 
ciissed at the Aid-lndia Club 
was India’s needs of foreign 
assistance during the Fifth Plan 
India's declared aim is to re¬ 
duce the foreign aid she receives 
after repaying her debts to iccro 
level. But if India's representa¬ 
tives want the donot countries 
to do their best by this counliy, 
they will have to emphasize that 
in spite of the policy statements 
made from time to lime, India 
continued to attach enough im¬ 
portant to aid. 


Problem of PI.-480 Funds 

Under Public Law 480 
fP.L 480) passed by the 83rd 
U.S. Congiess in 1954, payment 
for sales of U.S. foodgrains to 
India was allowed to be made 
in Indian rupees instead of U.S. 
dollars. And these Indian 
rupees were left in Indian banks. 
The U.S.A used only a small 
pci cental^ of these funds to 
meet the expenses on iinaricing 
educational scholarships, cul¬ 
tural events etc. It is learnt 


that at present U.S. holdings of 
Indian currency m PL-480 funds 
amomit to moie thanRs. 2,000 
croies, and as they earn inteiest 
in the bank in which they are 
ly‘«g» the amount has been in¬ 
creasing. 

In the last week of Maich, 
when Mr. Y.B. Chavan was in 
Washington to attend an I.M.F. 
meeting, he availed the oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss With Mr. Geor¬ 
ge Shultz, the U.S. Secretary of 
the Treasury as to what should 
be done about these funds. 

The matter has been discus¬ 
sed several times earlier also, 
but no satisfactory way has been 
found to circumvent or avoid 
the disastrous intlationury im¬ 
pact which a sudden release of 
these U S.-owned funds could 
have on India’s economy. 
the same time India cannot 
lusl ignore the piobicm because 
It has always been very parti¬ 
cular about disch.iiging 1 1 s 
foreign debt obligations. 

It was learnt in Washington 
that India had put Ibiwaid ^ci- 
lain suggestions for the problem 
to be dealt with in the context 
of fuluie Indo-U.S. tiade. But 
the piccisc content or direction 
of the proposals was not known 

Aflci Mr. Chavan had re¬ 
turned to New Delhi he hinted 
at the possibility of a represen¬ 
tative of the Nixon administra¬ 
tion visituig India to discuss the 
“important problem’’ of P.L. 
48U funds in India. He said 
that definite ideas w<)uld have to 
be worked out henceforth. 

Import Policy for 1973-74 

The impoit policy for 1973- 
74 Was announced in New Delhi 
on April 2. The main features 
of the policy for this year are: 

(i) Self-reliance- There 
uic 220 items the import of 
which IS banned now. The im¬ 
port of another 55 items will be 
on a restricted basis. Quotas 
for established importers have 
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been reduced in the case of 26 
other Items. 

(i7) Canalization of Im¬ 
ports Through State Agen¬ 
cies: Twenty more items have 
been added to the list of items 
which will henceforth be im¬ 
ported through State agencies 
This brings the total of items 
falling in this classification to 
202. Pharmaceuticals, coppci 
pipes and tubes, nickel allo\ 
sheets and ships for breaking up 
purposes are among the new 
items added to the list. The 
State Trading Coiporation will 
henceforth be importing techni¬ 
cal and reference books for uni¬ 
versities, lihraiies and institu¬ 
tions. 

( iii ) Alloc AT ion of Impor i - 
ro Raw Materials; Eleven 
more industries will receive pi lo- 
nty treatment in the allocatiuii 
of impoitcd raw materials. The 
U>tal numbel of industries get¬ 
ting the facility this year is 70 
Manufaclurer-exporlers increas- 
ing their exports by 100 percent 
will also be getting more fucili- 
lics for import of material. 

(iv) Import of Machinfrv 
Import of machinery by ex- 
porteis against replenishmeiii 
licenses has been liberalized 
Rcgisteicd exporters will gel 
more liberal entitlements to im¬ 
port machinery, testing equip¬ 
ment, Jigs and tools. 

(v) Special Steel Quotas 
Registered exporters who neei 
steel for execution of firm expoi 
orders will receive an advance 
allocation from Hindustan Stec 
Ltd. at a preferential pi ice. 

(vi) Facilities for Smaii 
Scale Units: Small-scak 
units in backward areas, an<i 
those set up by qualified engi¬ 
neers and ex-service personnel 
will get preferential treatment 
for import of machinery anJ 
raw materials. 

(vh) Research and Deve¬ 
lopment: Institutions recom¬ 
mended by the DejMirtment of 
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Science and Technology will be 
allowed comparatively liberal 
imports of equipment and raw 
materials needed for research 
and development. 

(viii) Compulsory Export 
Obligation: Tlie compulsory 
export obligation has been ex¬ 
tended to more industries in the 
pi iority sector. If a unit falling 
In this category fails to export 5 
percent of its production, its 
import licenses will be cut and 
it will lose the facilities of pre- 
fcircd sources of supply and ex¬ 
pansion of production capacity. 

The new policy was describ¬ 
ed by the President of the Fede¬ 
ration of Indian Chambers of 
Coniincrcc and Industry as “an 
earnest attempt to refashion 
policies and procedures in line 
with Ihechangingrequircment.s ” 

Third Pay Commission Report 

The report of the Third 
Central F*ay Commission head¬ 
ed by Mr. Justice Raghubar 
Dayal was picsented to Parlia¬ 
ment by Mr. Y.B. Chavan, the 
U n I on Finance Minister on 
Api il 2. The recommendations 
made by the Commission cover 
three million civilian employees 
Ilf the Government of In^a and 
one million men in the country’s 
armed forces. The improve¬ 
ments in salary and other bcnc- 
hts recommended by the Com¬ 
mission, if endors^ by the 
'Government in their entirety, 
would take effect from March 
1> 1973 and cost the exchequer 
Rs. 144*60 crores a year, in 
addition to the cost of the three 
instalments of interim relief al¬ 
ready granted by the Commis¬ 
sion at a cost of Rs. 175 crores 
per year. While presenting the 
report to the Parliament, the 
Finance Minister said that to 
examine the recommendations 
made by the Commission, a 
special wll had been established 
m the Finance MinisUy and that 
me House would be informed as 
i^’on as the Government took a 
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decision on the report. 

The more important recom¬ 
mendations made by the Com¬ 
mission can be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) Pay Structure: The 
Conunission has turned down 
the demand for a need-based 
minimum wage according to the 
norms worked out by the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference. Ac¬ 
cording to those norms, the 
minimum need-based wage 
would come to Rs. 314 per 
month. The Commission has 
expressed ihe opinion that hav¬ 
ing regard to the prevailing level 
of Wages in the agricultural and 
other sectors, this would lead to 
a misdirection of resources In¬ 
stead, going among other things 
by the Indian Council of Medi¬ 
cal Research's “vegetarian diet” 
and three “adult consumption 
units”, it evolved its own con¬ 
cept of a need-based wage which 
came to Rs. 196 per month. On 
the picsumption that an adult, 
as he enters government service, 
will not have three atlult de- 
pentlants, the Commission has 
recommended a minimum re¬ 
muneration of Rs 185 per 
month. 

{h) Pay Scales: At present 
there are more than 5(W pay- 
scales for government servants. 
The Commission has recom¬ 
mended reducing the number to 
80 only with a minimum of Rs. 
185 per month and a maximum 
of Rs. 3500 per month. 

(c) Dearness Allowance: The 
pay-structure devised by the 
Commission is related to the 
12-monthly index average of 
200 (1960-100). It has recom¬ 
mended payment of dearness 
allowance as and when the 12- 
monthly average of the index 
rises by 8 points in future. 

(d) Armed Forces: The 
Commission has sought to con¬ 
tinue the existing relativity bet¬ 
ween service officers and the 
class I services and the Indian 
Police Service Officers. Pay 


scales rccununended for officers 
of the general cadre are: from 
2nd Lieutenant to Major Rs. 750 
to Rs. 1750, Lt. Col. Rs. 1700 
to Rs 1900, Colonel Rs. 1950 
to Rs. 2150, and Bngadier Bs. 
2,200 to Rs. 2,400. No changes 
have been suggested in case of 
Maj. Generals. Lt. Generals 
and Generals. Substantial im¬ 
provements were also recom¬ 
mended in the cmidunients of 
personnel below officer-rank. 
The Commission has recom¬ 
mended that the infantry sol¬ 
dier may be put on an equal 
fooling with .soldiers in the Ar¬ 
moured and Artillery branches 
and put in the pay-scale 175-2- 
195. 

((') D e a t h-cuni-Ketirement 
Benefits: The age of rctire- 
moni of government employees 
should continue to be 58 years. 
The maximum qualifying ser¬ 
vice for pension has been in¬ 
creased from 30 to 33 years. 
The maximum amount of pen¬ 
sion has been recommended to 
be raised from Rs. 675 p m to 
Rs. 1,000 p.m. The maximum 
amount of dcath-cum-rctirement 
gratuity ha.s been recommended 
(o be raised from Rs. 24,(X)0 to 
Rs 30,000 The minimum fa¬ 
mily pension has been nused 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 and the 
maximiiin from Rs. 150 to Rs. 
250 p.m As and w'hcn the 
average of the index of cost of 
living rises by 16 points, per¬ 
sons retiring henceforth should 
get relief amounting to 5 per¬ 
cent of their pension subject to 
a minimum of Rs 5 and a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 25. 

if) Lateral Entry: The Com¬ 
mission has recommended that 
m order to attract outside talent 
and experience into the middle 
ranks of the civil services, 10 
percent to 25 percent of the va¬ 
cancies arising in the junior ad¬ 
ministrative grade or equivalent 
in the IAS and most of the class I 
should be filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment of outside candidates. 
Regular members of the services 
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would also be eligible to apply. 

Other points on which the 
Commission has recommended 
more liberal facilities to em¬ 
ployees than they are enjoying 
hitherto are payment of city 
compensatory allowance, house- 
rent allowance, leave, travel con¬ 
cession, children’s education al¬ 
lowance, travelling and daily 
allowances, better rate of interest 
on Provident Fund deposits 
etc. Besides all that, the Com¬ 
mission has put forward a 
scheme of providing insurance 
cover of Rs. 5,000 for each em¬ 
ployee on payment of Rs. 5 
p.m. It has also suggested in¬ 
creasing tte working hours in 
all administrative oflices by half 
an hour a day. 


State Take-over of Wholesale 
Wheat Trade 

On April 1, 1973, private 
wholesale trade in w'heat was 
banned in all wheat-growing 
States of India. This step was 
taken in order to ensure public 
control over the marketed sur¬ 
plus to eliminate speculation, 
hoarding and profiteering, as 
also to ensure that people are 
able to get at reasonable prices 
the supplies of foodgrains they 
need. 

Simultaneously a big pro¬ 
curement programme was laun¬ 
ched to mop up the marketable 
surplus in each State. All 
wheat-growing States Were dec¬ 
lared single-state zones. For 
administrative reasons certain 
Union territories and some parts 
of some of the Union territories 
were attached to other States 
to form composite wheat-zones. 
The eflfect of creating wheat 
zones was to ban the inter-zone 
movement of wheat and wheat- 
products except with the per¬ 
mission of the Central govern¬ 
ment. 

It has been estimated that 
the Centre will be able to pro¬ 
cure eight million tonnes of 


wheat and learning from tlie ex¬ 
perience gained, may be able to 
take over wholesale trade in 
rice later in the year. 

Ever since the decision to 
nationalise the wholesale trade 
in Wheat and rice was taken in 
August 1972 (and later reaflirm- 
ed at the 74th annual session of 
the Indian National Congress 
in Calcutta in December 1972), 
it has been strongly criticised 
and opposed by the trade in¬ 
terests concerned. On Marcli 
^1 wholesale grain markets in 

countiy were closed as a 
protest against the move. On 
April 2 it was learnt that the 
Federation of All-India Food- 
grain Dealers’ Association had 
recommended to all its member 
bodies and to the grain trade 
throughout the coimtry to dis¬ 
continue trading in wheat, rice 
and coarse grains from May 7. 
Similarly the Fanners’ Federa¬ 
tion of India also gave out a 
call for non-co-opcration with 
the Government in this matter. 
The stand that the farmers* body 
took was that grow'ers should 
not sell wheat to the Govern¬ 
ment at less than Rs 105 per 
quintal as against the fixed pro¬ 
curement price of Rs. 76 per 
quintal. 

The Prime Minister, how¬ 
ever, strongly defended the deci¬ 
sion on several occasions. Ad¬ 
dressing an FICCI meeting in 
New Delhi on March 31, she 
said that the Government’s de¬ 
cision was neither rash nor sud¬ 
den. She pointed out that eli¬ 
mination of hoarding and specu- 
laticm was necessary as these 
contributed to the price-rise. 
She rejected an appeal made by 
the FICCI President, Mr. 
Madanmohan Mangaldas sug¬ 
gesting’ an alternative scheme 
which would make use of the 
exp^ise of businessmen in the 
foodgrains trade, and said that 
the stra had to be taken in the 
larger interests of the people. 


Re-oiganisation of Planniiig 
Commission 

When the late Professor D. R. 
Gadgil was Vice-Chairman of 
India’s Planning Commission, 
each member of the Commis¬ 
sion had a particular portfolio 
to look after. But the system 
was discarded when Mr. C 
Subramaniam took over He 
favoured team-work and tJic 
old system was scrappcil 
Later when Mr. D.P. Dhar w.i.s 
appointed Planning Minister 
and Vice-Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission, he preferred to rcvoit 
to the old palteni. 

The Planning Comniissnni 
Was reorganised on March 2u 
and a new member, Mr. B. 
Sivaraman, formerly Vice Chan- 
man of the National Commission 
on Agriculture was inducted 
The new allocation of portfolu s 
was: 

Mr. Mohan Special cell im 

Dharia Educated Ltnom- 

Minister of ploynient 

State for 
Planning 

Prof. S Perspective PIm. 

Chakravarty ning, Economu 
Division, Ediiea- 
tion. Multilevel 
Planning 

Mr. M. S. Industries, Mmc- 

Pathak rals and Powei 

Di B. S Social Scrviics 

Minlias (minus cduta- 

tion), Housing 
Urban Develop-, 
inent. Labour. 
Employment, Po¬ 
wer, Transport 
and Hill Develop¬ 
ment 

Mr. B. Agriculture 

Sivaraman 

In the process of reorganisii- 
tion, the monitoring and evalua¬ 
tion cell was taken away from the 
charge of Dr. B.S. Minhas and 
placed directly under the Prime 
Minister. Similarly the projeti 
appraisal cell was taken froni 
Dr. S. Chakravarty and placed 
directly under Mr. D.P. Dhar. 
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WORLD ECONOMY 
International Monetary Crisis 

(See aho pp. 482-483 in the 
April issue) 

After SIX countries belong¬ 
ing to the European Economic 
Community had agreed to float 
the exchange rates jointly, and 
out of them West Germany had 
in addition agreed to a revalua¬ 
tion of Deutschmark, Japan also 
agreed to support the jomt float. 
Following this most West Euro¬ 
pean cuirencies moved higher 
against the U.S. dollar in inter¬ 
bank trading. But the foreign 
exchange markets remained 
closed 

The Finance Ministers of 14 
major non-comniuiiist govern¬ 
ments (nine members of the 
EEC, USA., Japan, Canada. 
Sweden and Switzerland) met 
in Pans on March 17 to find 
ways in which they could co¬ 
operate to defend their cur- 
rencic.s from .speculative dis¬ 
ruption and thus bring the 
international monetary crisis to 
an end After negotiations last¬ 
ing SIX hours, they agiced in 
principle to keep their currenev 
values in approximate line with 
otfirial paf/tic.s despite the gene¬ 
ralised lloaliiig airangemcnts 
A comiminiquc issued at the 
end of the meeting said that the 
Ministcis “agreed in printiple 
(hat official intervention in ex¬ 
change maikets may be useful 
at appropriate times to facili¬ 
tate the maintenance of orderly 
conditions" France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands agreed to 
impose controls to stifle the in¬ 
flow of foreign capital Other 
governments represented at the 


Conference agreed to increase 
their currency credits to the 
United States, so that the latter 
could buy its own currwuy in 
the foreign markets and thus 
prevent it from sinking too low 
against the floating exchange 
rates of Japan, Canada and the 
West European countries. 

Following the successful 
conclusion of the Paris|monetary 
conftfence the excha^e mar¬ 
kets in Western Europe opened 
on March 19 

Meanwhile the U.S.A. kqit 
up pressure on the EEC coun¬ 
tries for trade concessions in 
exchange for U.S. co-operation 
on steps to solve the monetary 
crisis. In his first report on the 
international economic situa¬ 
tion submitted to Congiess on 
March 22, President Nixon 
sought discretionary poweis to 
raise or lower tariffs on imports. 
Spokesmen of the Nixon ad¬ 
ministration made no secret of 
their dislike for EEC’s Scheme 
of inverse preferences gianted 
by the developing countries to 
developed countries, particular¬ 
ly m the Mediterranean area, 
because they look upon it as 
an attempt to shut out U S. 
exports to a growing market. 
In view of this, it could be safe¬ 
ly predicted that the USA. 
would do some hard bargaining 
at the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade talks m Tokyo 
in September 1973 

IMF Mouetarv Reform Commit¬ 
tee Meeting 

In September 1972, Gover- 
nois of the 120-mcmber Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund set up 
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a “Committee of 20” to co¬ 
ordinate a general overhaul of 
the crisis-prone world financial 
system. ’ The 20 include re¬ 
presentatives of nine develop¬ 
ing countries (India, Indonesia, 
Sri Lanka, Brazil, Mexico, Ar¬ 
gentina, Kenya, Zaire and 
Syria). 

Soon aBer the Committee 
of 20 had been formed, the nine 
developing countries rqiresent- 
cd on it organized a wider 
group of 24 to evolve an agreed 
position to be adopted by re¬ 
presentatives of developing 
countries in the meeting of the 
IMF Committee. But while 
the Group of 24 (G-24) and the 
IMF Committee (C-20) were 
engaged in the search for a new 
formula, a new currency cri¬ 
sis overtook the international 
monetary system. Fourteen of 
the highly industrialised non¬ 
communist nations of the world 
met in Paris and agreed to allow 
their national exchange rates to 
float, so that speculators* activi¬ 
ties could be kept in check, and 
a new monetary system could 
he evolved in which each na¬ 
tion’s currency could find its 
own level for the purposes of 
exchange with the currency of 
other nations 

Addressing representatives 
of the Group of 24 in Washing¬ 
ton on March 24, India’s Finan¬ 
ce Minister, Mr. Y.B. Chavan 
criticized the developed coun¬ 
tries for bypassing the develop¬ 
ing countries and reaching im¬ 
portant decisions on monetary 
reft^rm by themselves. He de¬ 
nounced the agreement arrived 
at in Paris on March 17 as 
“highly unfavourable” to deve¬ 
loping countries and as having 
the elTcct of eroding the pur¬ 
chasing power of their reserves 
and creating difficulties for them 
in external debt servicing. 

When the Committee of 20 
met on March 26, Mr. Chavan 
put forward four principles for 
making the future international 
monetary system responsive to 
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the needs of both developed and 
developing nations. These were: 

(f) improved functioning of 
adjustment mechanism in a 
framework of stable but ad¬ 
justable exchange rates so that 
the aspirations of both develop¬ 
ed and developing countries are 
satisfied, and the balance bet¬ 
ween surplus and deficit coun¬ 
tries is held even. 

(it) an appropriate mixture 
of controls and financing to 
deal with speculative capital 
flows, so that exchange rates 
are not at the mercy of the 
speculators and are changed 
only if there is a basic disequili¬ 
brium in the balance of pay¬ 
ments. 

(ill) better international ma¬ 
nagement and control of global 
liquidity with the aim of mov¬ 
ing towards a system in which 
special drawing rights (SDR’s) 
will become the principal re¬ 
serve asset. 

(iv) recognising the need to 
give positive encouragement to 
economic development, parti¬ 
cularly tlie provision of a built- 
in mechanism for an adequate 
transfer of real resources from 
developed to developing coun¬ 
tries as an integral part of the 
reformed system. 

The point of view put across 
by India that SDR’s should be 
assigned a place of importance 
in the new monetary system and 
that they should be linked to 
development finance found wide 
acceptance in the Comtnittce. 
At the conclusion of its delibera¬ 
tions, the Committee decided 
to set up two working groups 
(i) to identify the warning sig¬ 
nals which should tell a coun¬ 
try that it must act in order to 
rectify an Impending balance of 
payments disequilibrium, and 
(it) to study'’hot money move¬ 
ments. The Committee decid¬ 
ed to study separately the role 
of gold in the fiiture monetary 
system. Regarding the Paris 
agreement it said that “floating 


exchange rates could provide a 
useful technique in particular 
situations.” 


INTERNA110NAL RELA- 
TIONS 

U.S. Arms for Pakistan 

Testifying in a House of 
Representatives Foreign Affaiis 
Sub-Committec hearing on the 
present situation in the Indian 
sub-continent on March 12, Mr. 
Joseph Sisco, U.S Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near 
East and South Asian AlTairs 
disclosed that the Nixon ad¬ 
ministration had been considei- 
ing resumption of arms ship¬ 
ments to Pakistan. Mr Sisco 
said that the United States 
wouKl like to find a way to 
deal up ceitiiin long-stamlnig 
arms commitments, mostly 
spare parts which had been su - 
pended since the outbreak "i 
fighting in 1971 

Two days later, / c. on 
Maich 14, it was formally an¬ 
nounced in Washington that it 
was going to resume selling of 
arms to Pakistan It was de¬ 
clared that the fust items to be 
shipped Would be 300 aimourcd 
personnel carriers and moro 
than one million dollars worth 
of spares including parachutes 
and aircraft engines. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Charles Bray, spokes¬ 
man of the U.S. administration, 
the move was designed to cor¬ 
rect the ratio of military strength 
on the sub-continent “where the 
Soviet Union has become a major 
suppliei of arms to India ” The 
order which had been approved 
by the White House also autho¬ 
rised the sale to India of a com¬ 
munications network valued at 
91 million dollars. The net¬ 
work is to provide a further link 
in an early warning system along 
India’s northern frontiers with 
China. 

India reacted strongly to 
the move. Speaking in the Par¬ 
liament on March 14, Mr. 
Swaran Singh, Minister for Px- 
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tcrnai Affoirs said that any At> 
tempt to rearm Pakistan would 
impede the implementation of 
the Simla agicement. He also 
said that the latest U.S. decision 
and the possibility of Pakistan 
gettmg American arms through 
till id countries would place a 
greater defence burden on India 
for safeguarding its security. 
Next day the new U.S Ambas¬ 
sador in India, Mr. Daniel Pat¬ 
rick Moynihan was summoned 
bv India’s Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Kcwal Singh, to be told 
tli.it arms shipments to Pakis- 
t.in would again “pose a grave 
(I.ieat t,i India’s sccuiity'’ 

The Nixon administiation's 
decision was also criticised by 
Mi Chcstei Houles,former U.S 
.iinbassador to India The New 
York Tunes called il “a disturb¬ 
ing step backwaid.” The move 
Was strongly condemned in 
Dacca also as raising obstacles 
I'I the way of dm able peace bc- 
iii>' est.iblisheil in the siib- 
coniiiieiu 

It IS believed that with the 
an Cl aft sparc-paits that Pakis- 
tai> IS receiving as a lesult of 
tliC new move, eight of Pakis¬ 
tan's 14 combat squadrons will 
.lehicve much gieatcr servicc- 
.ibilily These aie 5 squadrons 
of I’-86 Sabre-jets, one squadron 
ofsupcisonic P-104 Starfighters, 
•iiie sqnadron of B-57 bombeis 
aiul one squadion of C-130 
lianspoit iiicralt 


Kclations Relueen ('liina it;. 

Russia 

In icccnt weeks thcie have 
Uvn rcpoits that the Soviet 
1 'nion has been massing troops 
on its side of the 4,500 mile 
Siuo-Sovtel border. M e a n- 
while the Sino-Sovict Joint Com¬ 
mission for Navigation on 
hoiiudary rivers has been hold¬ 
ing meetings, though without 
rcsul 1 . 11 i s understood that the 
Russians arc prepared to make 
minor border adjustments, but 
the Chinese have been demand¬ 


ing a much bigger concession— 
nearly 7,700 square miles of ter¬ 
ritory which the Soviet Union 
is not prepared to cede. • 

Following the visits of Mr. 
Nixiin and Mr. Tanaka to Pek¬ 
ing in 1972, China is clearing 
the air and making preparations 
for a confrontation with the 
Soviet Union. It has been try¬ 
ing to discourage Japan from 
helping Russia in the exploita¬ 
tion of the vast oil and other 
minerals of Sibciia 

Meanwhile, it has conic to 
light that China is developing 
a new intcr-contmental balli.s- 
tie missile "larger than the lar¬ 
gest one in the Soviet arsenal." 
It is believed to be a three-stage 
liquid fuel missile bigger than 
the Soviet SS-9 missile by about 
20 percent. It is expected to 
have u range of 5,000 to 7,000 
miles, so that it can reach almost 
all the major cities and military 
1. 11 gets m the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. According to 
the Americans. China also has 
two operational shorter range 
luisMlc systems 

It has been estimated that by 
mid-year, the Soviet Union may 
be able to raise its total of ope¬ 
rational ICBM launchers to 
about 1,590. It has an active 
peace-time strength of 22 laklis 
with 30 lakh reservists who cun 
be called up immediately on 
mobilization. As against tliut. 
China has the world’s largest 
standing ariny--30 lakh regu¬ 
lars plus 60 lal^ men in a militia 
and other armed units. 

Towards the end of M»ircli, 
leports appeared in the prcs.s 
that two or three divisions of 
mixed aimour and infantry from 
Central Europe had taken part 
m large-scale winter manoeuvres 
near the Mongolian and Chinese 
frontiers. But the exercises may 
well have been designed to eva¬ 
luate new Arctic type weapons 
ami equipment under near- 
combat conditions. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Security Couucil on Zambia 

On January 9, 1973, Rho¬ 
desia closed its border with 
Zambia on the giuund tWt Af- 
iican guerrillas had been infil¬ 
trating across the frontier. This 
meant blocking the traditional 
trade routes used by Zambia, 
the world’s third largest produ¬ 
cer of copper. On Februiu-y 4 
Rhodesia re-opened its side of 
the bordci but Zambia an- 
njunced that it would keep its 
side of the frontier closed and 
seek alternative trade-routes. 

Meanwhile liic Sccuiily 
Council bad appoiiitcd a four- 
member mission (consisting of 
the U.N. lepiescnlatives of In¬ 
donesia, Austiia, Peru and Su¬ 
dan) to assess the situation in the 
area, and also to take slock of 
Zambia’s needs for alteinative 
road, rail, air and sea communi¬ 
cations to replace those dis¬ 
rupted by the Rhodcxsian bloc¬ 
kade. 

After going into the case, 
the Mission was reported to 
have found that “Only ade¬ 
quate and timely assistance will 
make it possible foi the econo¬ 
my of Zambia to co’itinue to 
develop in u normal fasluon. The 
Mission estiinulcd that about 
124 million dollars worth of 
tiucks, lolling stock and othci 
facilities would be needed m 
Zambia, Malawi ai.d Tanzania 
if altcinative over-l.uid routes 
were to be used to handle ira- 
poits and exports picviously 
handled through JRhodcsia.” 
Accoiding to the Commission's 
report, if these facilities were not 
provided, “Coppci production 
Will probably suffer and there 
are likely to be foreign exch^c 
problems for Zambia necessitat¬ 
ing rigid foreign exchange and 
impoit eontiols. In the next 
few months, the economy of 
Zambia' will be significantly 
nffc'Ctcd by shortages of imports, 
dcplctioi. of stocks and higher 
costs.’’ 

On March 10. after going 
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through the report submitted 
by the mission, the Security 
Council passed two resolutions 
one of which called for aid to 
Zambia to face Uie economic 
blockade. The resolution di¬ 
rected the U.N. Secretary Gene¬ 
ral to organize imiri^ately 
financial, technical and material 
assistance to 2^mbia to enable 
it to face the challenge arising 
from ^e economic blockade im¬ 
posed by the Tan Smith regime. 
The other resolution passed by 
the Council condemned the ra¬ 
cist South African government 
for Its persistent refusal to with¬ 
draw Its military and armed 
foiccs from Southern Rhodesia, 
posing an increased threat to 
Taiuania. 


Security Council Session in 
Panama 

In the latter half of March 
this year, the Security Council 
met in Panama in Central Ame¬ 
rica at an invitation from the 
Government of that country. 
The agenda before the Council 
touched a wide range of Latin 
American problems. 

One of these problems wait 
the future of the Panama canal 
zone which has been under U S 
control for 70 years. A treaty 
signed in 1903 gives the Il.S \. 
fights “m perpetuity” over the 
canal. But the Panamanians 
have for long been shovvmg 
resentment against that. The 
Security Council had before it 
three draft resolutions on the 
subject. One of these called 
for a new treaty governing the 
future of the 800 km. canal zone. 
Another resolution wanted the 
Council to lay down guidelines 
fur a new treaty between the 
U.S.A. ajtd Panama. TTie third 
recommended modernisation of 
the present Atlantic-Pacific link 
or the construction of a new sea- 
level canal through Panama un- 
d e r Panamanian sovereignty, 
jurisdiction and administration. 

But when a modified resolu¬ 
tion inviting the U S.A and 


Panama to continue their nego¬ 
tiations on a new treaty for tJie 
canal “in a spirit of friendship" 
was put to vote, the U.S.A. ve¬ 
toed It on the ground that it 
sought to use the Security Coun¬ 
cil to influence the clauses of a 
future treaty which should be 
negotiated bilaterally. It was the 
third time that the U.S.A. had 
made use of its right of veto dur¬ 
ing the last 27 years. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
Crisis in Pakistan 

The discovery of a cache of 
Russian-made arms in the Iraqi 
embassy m Pakistan on Feb¬ 
ruary 10 brought that country 
to the verg^ of the greatest poli¬ 
tical crisis it has been brought to 
face since the Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1971. Although President 
Bhutto did not say so openly, 
yet he threw broad hints that the 
National Awami Party was in¬ 
volved m the smuggling of arms 
into the coimtiy for subversive 
purposes. Leaders of the party 
vehemently denied the charge 
and demanded an enquiry into 
the matter by the National As¬ 
sembly. Bhutto, however, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the sinister 
shadows cast by the incident dis¬ 
missed the NAP Governors of 
Baluchistan (Ghaus B a k h s h 
Bizenjo) and N-W.F.P. (Arabab 
Sikandar Khan) and dismissed 
the popular Ministry in Balu¬ 
chistan headed by Mr. Ataullah 
Khan Mengal. The proclama¬ 
tion issued by Mr. Bhutto said, 
“A situation lias arisen in which 
the Government of the province 
cannot be carried on in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the 
interim constitution of the Isla¬ 
mic Republic of Pakistan.” Mr. 
Bhutto installed Mohammad 
Aslam Khan Khattak as the 
Governor of N.W.F.P. and 
Mohd. Akbar Khan Bugti as the 
Governor of Baluchistan. Next 
day the coalition government 
formed by the National Awami 
Party and the Jamiat-e-UIcmai- 
Islam in N.W.F P., headed by 
Maiilana Mufti Mahmud re¬ 


signed as a protest against the 
dismissal of the NAP Govemoii, 
of the Frontiers and Baluchistan. 

While taking over the ad- 
mmistratioD of the N.W.F.P 
and Baluchistan, Mr. Bhutto 
had hoped to instal alternative 
governments in the two provin¬ 
ces in about a month during 
which period of time he hoped 
that the Governors hand-picked 
by him Would succeed in break¬ 
ing the NAP'JUI alliances and 
create the n^ded majorities 
But the hopes did not materia¬ 
lise and President's rule in the two 
provinces had to be extended. 

Meanwhile the Opposition 
parties adopted a low profile 
The ruthless methods adopted 
by Mr. Bhutto brought them 
together as never before. TJic\ 
organised themselves into a 
United Democratic Front whitli 
adopted an agreed stance on llu' 
question of provincial autono¬ 
my. It also drew up a list oi' 
mimmum demands for amend¬ 
ments in the constitution whicli 
was being debated in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. On March 
16, the UDF submitted to Mr. 
Bhutto a charter of demands 
containing proposals for 
independence of the judiciary, 
limits on the powers of the 
Prime Minister, fundamental 
rights etc. Mr. Bhutto was 
given a week to express his views 
on the demands but as no reply 
was forthcoming from the Pre¬ 
sident’s side, the UDF d^ided 
to hold a public meeting on 
March 23--Pakistan's National 
Day to cxplam its stand. Bui 
even before anyone had spoken 
at the meeting, violent distui- 
bances broke out. There was 
firing and several persons were 
killed and wounded. Hiis 
brought forth from the UDF 
a call to the Opposition parties 
to boycott the National As¬ 
sembly. The boycott was only 
partial. But it brought sonic 
I espouse from Mr. Bhutto who 
offered to hold a “final” round 
of negotiations with the Opposi¬ 
tion lenders on April 2. 
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Abbreviations 

A.A.R.R.O.: The initials 
stand for Afro-Asian Rural Re¬ 
construction Organisation. The 
Organisation has an office in 
Addis Ababa for East and Cen¬ 
tral Africa, and in Amman foi 
West Asia On Maich 5 it was 
decided to set up another re¬ 
in ona! oflice for the Far East in 
Seoul Another such oiHce is 
due to be opened in Accra 
(Cj liana) tor West Africa. 

A.C.U.: The initials stand 
for ^Vsiiui Clearing Union. At 
a meeting of nine developing 
countries held in Bangkok early 
this year, a draft agreement was 
prepared for the setting up of 
an Asian Clearing Union and 
the creation of an Asian Mone¬ 
tary Union. The draft was to 
be considered for approval at a 
meeting of the Economic Com¬ 
mission for Asia and the Far 
Fast (ECAFE) due to be held in 
Tokyo in April, 1973. 

A.S.P.A.C.: or the Asian 
Pacific Council had been set 
up in 1966 on the initiative of 
South Korea as an anti-com¬ 
munist alliance It had nine 
meiiibeis, viz., Australia, Japan, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, South Koiea, Soutli 
Vietnam, Taiwan and Thailand. 
The Organisation is said to be 
dying a slow death as Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand are 
no more interested in it and 
Malaysia, one of the foundei 
members, has already opted out 

C.E.D.B.: oi the Central 
Engineering and Designs Bu¬ 
reau was once the consultancy 
arm I'f Hindustan Steel Rc- 
cenlb It was converted into d 


sepaiale urgunisaliou. It has 
been appointed as engineering 
consultiuit for the detailed en¬ 
gineering of the aluminium plant 
which the Bharat Aluminium 
Co IS setting up at Korba. 

G. S.P.: means Generalised 
System of Preferences. Undei 
the G.S.P. scheme, developed 
countries grant duty free or 
reduced duty treatment to most 
of the manufactures and semi¬ 
manufactures pui chased by them 
from developing countries. 
These tariiT conc^ions under 
the GSP are non-reciprocal and 
nou-<liscnmmatoxy in charac¬ 
ter. All developing countries 
are entitled to the benefits of 
GSP and they are not required 
to e.\tend reciprocal advantages 
to the developed countries. 

H. U.D.C.O.: s t a n d s for 
Housing and Uiban Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. It is a Gov¬ 
ernment body which was set 
up in April 1970 with an autho¬ 
rised capital of Rs. 10 crures 
Its main objecti''cs .ire financ¬ 
ing and undertaking of housing 
and urban development pro¬ 
grammes, particularly foi the 
low-mcomc groups. It has re¬ 
cently set up a Research and Ad¬ 
visory Committee of engineers 
and architects to evolve methods 
and designs for low-cost hous¬ 
ing in the country 

N.C.D.C.: means National 
Co-operative Development Coi- 
poiation The Corporation was 
founded in March 1963 on re¬ 
commendations made by the 
All-Indin Rural Credit Survey 
CummiUcL. It is an All-India 
organi/.ati<'n planning, promot¬ 
ing, finui.t mg and eo oidinat- 
ing rcilain economic program- 
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mes III the co-operative sectoi 

P.R.K.M.: t h e ubbrcvju- 
tion stands for Price Rise Resis¬ 
tance Movement. The move¬ 
ment started in Delhi some years 
ago and raised its head again in 
February this year when prices 
of consumoi goods had been 
incrciising foi u long time 


Aiianis 

Astor Award: is an awaid 
given by the Council iTthc Com¬ 
monwealth Press Union (C P.U ) 
for promotion of understand¬ 
ing between members of the 
Commonwealth. In February 
1973, Sii Harry Brittain, 99- 
year old British author, was 
named the recipient of the 
Award for 1973. The Award 
IS a modem piece of sn .'ci ol 
special design. 

Ivanovsky Memorial Medal 
IS a Russian award instituteil 
in 1964 for research in Virologj 
It IS awarded every year by the 
Ivanovsky Virology Institute in 
the Soviet Union This year 
the award has been given to Dr. 
J.B. Shrivastav, Director Gene¬ 
ral of India's Health Services 
He is the first Indian to get the 
award. 

Neliru Literacy Award, 1971: 
On Maich 14, President V.V. 
Gin presented to Mrs. Durga- 
bai lieshmukh the Indian Adult 
Education Association's 1971 
Nehru Literacy Award Mrs 
Deshmukh has been an ac'tive 
worker in the cause girls' and 
women's education in India 
She IS the Founder-President <if 
the Andhra Mahila S a b h a 
(Earlier, the Award has been 
given to Mrs. Welthy Fisher. 
Mrs Kulsum Sayani and the 
Mysore State Adult Education 
Council). 

Templeton Foundation Prize: 
Mother Theresa of Calcutta 
founder of the Order of Mis¬ 
sionaries of Charity was named 
on March 27 for the Templeton 
Foundation Pnze, a British 
award, ff>r “beine niiiinlv in- 


.strumeutal in w i d e n i n g and 
deepening man's knowledge and 
love of God ” The prize which 
consists of a silver medal and 
£34,000 was to be presented to 
Mothei Theic.sa by Prince Phi¬ 
lip at the Guild ll.ili in London 
on Apiii 25 

Biology 

Dhatura: is a plant about 2 
feet high having white trumpet- 
sliaped flowers. It is believed 
that the seed of the plant is 
poisonous. Recently Dhatura 
was veiy much in the news when 
It was learnt that the milo sup¬ 
plied by the US containeil 
dhatura—also called j i ni s o n 
weed in the USA. 

Passion Fruit: derives its 
name from its flower which 
resembles the cross kin whuh 
C'luist was ciucihcd 

Commissions & Committees 

Delimitation Commission: 
has been set up under the De¬ 
limitation Conunission Act of 
1962. The Commission will (i) 
redivide each State into terri¬ 
torial constituencies for electing 
members to the Lok Sabha and 
the Legislative .Assembly (i7) 
Fix again the total numbci of 
seats in the Legislative Assemb¬ 
ly of each State, and (i7i) ic- 
adjusi the allocation of seats to 
the States in the Lnk Sabha 
The Conunission is headed by 
Mr Justice J.L Kapur. He was 
also head of another Delimita¬ 
tion Commission set up in 1962. 

Third Pay Commission: The 
Third Pay Commission had been 
appointed by the Government 
of India on April 23, 1970, with 
wide tenns of reference embrac¬ 
ing principles governing the 
structure of the emoluments of 
(antral government employees 
including defence service per¬ 
sonnel. The Commission which 
was presided over by Mr. Justice 
Raghubur Dayal as Chairman 
had as Members Prof Nihar 
Ranjan Ray, Prof A K Das- 


Gupta, Piof. V.R. Pillai and 
Mr. H.N. Ray, I.C.S., Member- 
Seuctury. It submitted its re¬ 
port to the Government of India 
on March 31, 1973. It was re¬ 
ported that the Commission 
cost the exchequer a little moie 
than Rs. 63 lakhs. 

Islamic Foreign Ministers 
C'onfemice, FourUi: was held 
in Benghazi in Libya in the latter 
half of March this year. U 
was attended by representatives 
from 28 countries. The Con¬ 
ference passed nine resolutions 
The main resolution reiteratcil 
Arab support for the just strug¬ 
gle of the Palestinian people, 
condenmed Israel for tutiung 
Jeru.salem into a Jewish city and 
for attempts by Tel Aviv to ex¬ 
tend Israeli domination ove-r tlic 
Rcd Sea The Conference als-i 
decided to send a delegation to 
Manila to discuss with tlie gov¬ 
ernment of the Philippines tlie 
situation of the Muslim mino- 
iity 111 that country By an¬ 
other resolution the Confcienec 
called upon India to release the 
Pakistani prisoners of war. The 
resolution also alleged ill-ticai- 
ment of the POW’s by India 

Legal Aid Committee: \\.is 
appointed in November 197^ 
for studying tlie problem «>i 
providing legal aid to the pooi 
It consists of a dozen membci 
.md IS presided over by Mi 
Justice V.K Kiishna Iyer The 
Conunittcc is reported to be 
studying the legal aid needs 
of not only the cconoraicalb 
poor but also of those who arc 
socially backward and googr.i- 
phicalfy handicapped. 

U.N. Committee on Indian 
Ocean: It is a IS-nation Com¬ 
mittee set up in terms of a resi'- 
lution adopted by the General 
Assembly The Committee 
was established in December 
1972 with India, Indonesia, Aus¬ 
tralia, China, Iraq, Tran, Japan 
Madagascar, Malaysia, Maun- 
tius, Pakistan, Sn Lanka. Tan¬ 
zania, Yemen and Zambia a*> 
Members. It has to suggc^l 
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practical steps for the imple- 
lucntation of the U.N resolution 
declaring ■ the Indian Ocean a 
peace zone. The Committee 
held Its first meeting on Feb¬ 
ruary 27 in New York Mr. 
II.S. Amcrasinghe, Sri Lanka’s 
ambassador to the U.N. was 
elected Chairman of the Cora- 
iiiittce which will finalise its re- 
poit before the next session of 
the General Assembly. 

Facts & Figures 

City, Costliest in the World: 
According to the U.N. monthly 
statistical bulletin, Tokyo is the 
costliest city in the world fol¬ 
lowed by Paris, New Yoik, 
Bonn, Copenhagen, Djakarta 
and the Hague in tliat order 

Gir Lions; Accoi'ding to a 
icccnt survey, the National Pai k- 
Liiin-Sanctuary project on the 
outskirts of the Gir forest in 
Ciiijarat has made g«^od progress 
during the last 5 years, fn 1968 
the number of lions in the sanc¬ 
tuary was believed to have been 
177, Now it is nearly 200 

Industrial Production, World: 
In Fcbniary 1973, the U N 
monthly statistical bulletin ic- 
poited that industiial produc¬ 
tion in the world which had 
irrown at a late of 4 5 percent 
in 1970 had fallen to 4-4 percent 
in 1971 

Per Capita Incomes: Ac- 
'cordiiig to the Economic Plan¬ 
ning Agency of Japan, Sweden 
tops the list of the world’s non- 
Communist developed nations 
in per capita income with 5022 
dolhus The U.S A comes sc- 
loiid with 4826 dollars. The 
next 10 posit ions ai e occupied by 

Switzerland 4317 
Canada 4249 
France 3835 

West Germany 3794 
Denmark 3606 
Norway 3180 
Netherlands 3032 
Australia 2745 
Japan 2690 

Britain 2387 


Tiger Population of India; I n 

the budget session of Parlia¬ 
ment, It was discio.sed that India 
has at present 1827 tigers. 
Madhya Pradesh has the largest 
number of tigers in any state— 
457 

Film 

I he Godfather: is an Ame¬ 
rican film relating the stoiy of 
the top U.S mafia families. It 
was released in 1972. In Feb- 
luary this year it was declared 
ns the lop Acacemy aw.ird win¬ 
ner with 11 nominations Se¬ 
cond on the list was Cabaret, 
u musictil about pre-war Berlin. 
It gained 10 nominations 

ii liman Body & Diseases 

Red Blood Cell; Dr Ucr- 
hcit Flowers, an Israeli scien¬ 
tist working at the Wcizmaiin 
Institute of Science has an¬ 
nounced the successful convci- 
sion of a B type red blood cell 
into the universal O type cell 
The doctors are rep<'»itc<l to have 
added to a B type hliu'd cell, 
an enzyme c-xtracted fioin cof¬ 
fee bc.ins The enzyme remov¬ 
ed from the B cell a sugar com¬ 
pound called gal.ictosc, thus 
giving it the same propcity as 
an O type blood cell 

Trachoma, Study of: It has 
been reported that niiciiibiolo- 
gists at the Dr Rajendia Prasad 
Centre of Ophllulmic studies in 
New Delhi have been successful 
for the first time in the world m 
cultivating the causative -n- 
ganism of liachoma on an -luIi- 
nary medium This will help 
make po.ssiblc the production of 
a vaccine against thi. disease 
which is the main cause tin* 
spread of blindness m Iiulia 

Modern 55’arfarc 

Mig 21-M. It IS an improv¬ 
ed version of Mig 21-FL (he 
Russian supersonic .i 11 c i a f t 
which has been m use with the 
Indian .Air I'orcc lor some time 


The new plane produced at the 
Nasik division of Hindustan 
Aeronautics Limited was handed 
over to Indian Air Force at Nasik 
on February 14 

Navd Headquarters, Re¬ 
organisation of: Following the 
biiiircation of the Naval fleet 
some time ago into the western 
and eastern fleets based at Bom¬ 
bay and VisakJiapatium res- 
pc’ctively, India's Naval Head¬ 
quarters has been reorganised 
so that It is now on a par with 
the Army Headquarters. 

Naval Power, China Third 
Largest: The Navy League in 
Washington publishes a maga¬ 
zine Seapowor According to 
the magazine at present the 
Chinese Navy has 150,000 men 
.is compared with 80,000 in the 
British and the 70,000 m the 
I'rench Navy. China has an 
edge over Britain and French in 
terms of submarines and naval 
iigliter planes also. It is also 
very strong m small combat 
craft fitted with Styx missiles 
It IS said to be the thiid largest 
sea powci in the woild today. 

Movement 

Black Consciousness: is a 
new miliiaut black movement 
sweeping South Africxi at pre¬ 
sent Tlie movement started 
from tJie fiist National Congress 
of the Black IV.>pIo's Conven¬ 
tion held m I’lcton.i towards the 
cud of 1*172 The objcit of the 
inovenient is the liberation of 
Soiilh \fnc.in blacks Mr. 
Didki* Kok.i I" the Secretary of 
liic Bl.ick IVi'plcS Convention. 

Persons 

Cam|iora, Hector: waselcct- 
e»l President of Argentina in 
Maich this year. The election 
was the liist held in the country 
in lOyeais Mr Camporawho 
wmi the Ucelioii calls himself a 
■Melcg.'itc of General Peron”. 

Chacko. Mangalani E ; was 
a;i Indian member of the U N. 
Secietanat lie was working in 
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(he Department of Trusteeship 
and Security Council Affairs 
He was an expert on the South- 
West Africa question. He died 
in New York in March this year. 

Mourler, Maurice: is a lead¬ 
ing French film critic. He was 
recently in India at the invitation 
of the Government of India for 
studying tlic Indian Ghn indus¬ 
try. Professor Mourier has 
written a monograph on a 
Japanese him director and u 
novel entitled Broken Mirror 

Noel, Cleo A.: was the 
U.S. ambassador to Sudan till 
March 3, 1973 when he was mur¬ 
dered along with his deputy, 
Mr. Curtis Moore and the Bel¬ 
gian Charge D' Affaires, Mr. 
Guy Bid by Palestinian Black 
September guerrillas while the 
diplomats were attending a le- 
ception at the Saudi Arabian 
embassy in Khartoum 

Ray, Dr. Dixy Lee: is the 
first Woman to head the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Dr. Ray holds a doctorate in 
biology 

Reddy, B.V. Suliba : was 
the Deputy CJiicf Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh till the separa¬ 
tist movement raised its licad in 
that State. He has since been 
spearheading the separatists In 
February and Mardi he had 
several high level luecUngs witli 
the Prime Minister and other 
dignitaries in Ddhi to persuade 
them to agree to the sopaiation 
of Andhra Piadesh and Tclcn- 
gana. 

Rennie, Sir Julia: is olli- 
cially Deputy Undci-Stcietary 
at the British Foreign office. 
But in reality he is head of Bri¬ 
tain’s overseas espionage net¬ 
work He is the Chief of the 
British spy network known as 
M-16 

Robiosoo, Edward G.: was 
a vciy well-known Hollywood 
charactei-actor. He also pos¬ 
sessed a famous art collection 
When he died in Januaiy this 
year, lie left an estate valued at 


over one million poundi. 

Shultz, George: is the U.S 
Treasury Secretaiy. His name 
came into world news when an- 
other international monetary 
crisis overtook the world ex¬ 
change markets in February 
this year. It was Mr. Shultz 
who announced the second de¬ 
valuation of the dollar on Feb¬ 
ruary 13, 1973, 

Young, Chic: was a world 
famous American cartoonist. 
He W. 1 S known as the creator of 
Blondie, a comic strip which 
was being used by 1,600 news¬ 
papers in 60 countries. Mr. 
Young died recently at the age 
of 72. 


Places 

Bermudas: is a group of 
coral islands named aftci a 
Spanish navigator. They came 
into the news in March 1973 
when the British Governor of 
the island was shot dead. 

Jharkhand: Occasionally 
the demand for a separate 
Jharkhand state is heard Ac¬ 
cording to supporters of the 
move, the new state will be carv¬ 
ed out of the Chotanagpur and 
Santhal Parganas in Bihar and 
some districts of Bengal, Oiissa 
and Madhya Pradesh and will 
cover a population neai ly 30 
million 

.litpur: IS a coliieiy belong¬ 
ing to the Indian Iron & Steel 
Co in Dhanbad. On March 18, 
there was a disastrous explosion 
in the ni<nc leading to a laigc 
numhei of deaths. At the time 
the explosion o(x:urrc(l, theic 
were 102 men down in the pit. 

Literacy House: is an insti¬ 
tution established by Mrs. 
Welthy Fishci, the well-known 
American social worker, near 
Lucknow in 1956, with the 
motto ‘“It IS better to light a 
candle than to curse the dark¬ 
ness”. Mrs. Fisher’s woik earn¬ 
ed universal recognition winning 
for her the Watumull Memorial 
Award in 1962, the Magsaysay 


Awaid In 1964, the Nelin 

Award in 1969, and the U.N.E.- 
S.C.O. Pohelvi prize in 1970. 
All the prize money which Mrs. 
Fisher got was spent on Lite¬ 
racy House. 

Wounded Knee: is a his¬ 
toric Red Indian settlement in 
the U.S A. It came into the 
news in March this year when 
leaders of the American Indian 
movement laid seige to the set¬ 
tlement holding hostages there. 
The chief spokesman of the 
movement, Mr. Vernon Belle- 
court, led a delegation to the 
U.N. building on March 4 to 
focus world attention on the 
Red Indians* grievances against 
the U.S. Government. 

Plans & Projects 

Brahmaputra-Ganga Link 
Canal: After discussions held 
between Indian engineers and 
experts from Bangladesh in Cal¬ 
cutta in February this year, the 
Union Government is believed 
to have initiated investigation 
into the feasibility of a link canal 
between the Brahmaputra in 
Assam and the Ganga in Ben¬ 
gal through Bangladesh It is 
believed that the project may 
benefit botli India and Ban^a- 
d e s ii According to prelimi¬ 
nary survey, the canal may start 
from Dhubn on the Brahma¬ 
putra and run about from 200 
miles to meet the Ganga-Padma 
system somewhere in Bangla¬ 
desh The idea had originally 
been mooted in 1955 but could 
not materialize owing to the 
state of Indo-Pakistan relations. 

New HAL Factory: On 
March 20, Air Chief Marshal 
O.P. Mehra, Chief of Air Staff 
opened near Lucknow a new 
Hindustan Aeronautics factory 
which will produce air craft 
accessories and parts. The fac¬ 
tory which is being established 
with British, Soviet and French 
collaboration will manufacture 
hydraulic, fuel, electric and 
brake equipment for planes. It 
is expected to go into produc¬ 
tion in another six months. 
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HOCKEY 

National Championship: 
Services lifted the coveted 
Rangaswami Cup for the 
National Hockey Championship 
at Bombay on April I when 
thev defeated Railways by two 
gc'.als to one in the double-leg 
linal. This was Services’ sixth 
win in 11 appearances in the 
finiil. Since its inccpiiun in 
1928, the championship has 
been won i«i follows: 


/lom 

H'imers 

Runnen-up 

Punjab 

13 

S 

Railways 

11 

3 

Sei vices 

6 

5 

Bengal 

3 

2 

Bombay 

2 

(I 

Uhiipat 

2 

3 

Madras 

2 

— 

UP. 

1 

3 

IK-thi 

1 

2 

K.'inut.iiin 

— 

1 

Sl.in.iv.ida' 

— 

t 

Uwaliur 

— 

1 

Mvsoic 

- 

1 


Bombay Gold Cup: Boi<lc> 
Sv-tunty l-'orce, JuHundiir, edged 
out holdt.r>. Indian Airliucs to 
ieg.iin the Bombay Hoi.kcy Gold 
(’up by tlio aggiegate of 2-1 in 
ihc double-leg linal at Bomb.iy 
•:\\ March 6. 

The B.S.F. eailier had won 
tlic Cup in 1968 and 1970 and 
had shared it with Bombay's 
fata Spoils Club in 1969. riie 
Indian Airlines had won it for 
the first time last year 

In 1955, a generous dona¬ 
tion by the Bombay State N.i- 
tional Sports Fund in tJie shape 
‘>f a gold trophy worth Rs. 
10,000 had made it possible for 
the Bombay Gold Cup Hockey 
Jl’ournamcnt to take s h a p e. 
''ince then the tournament lias 
grown in stature and impor- 
hincc and has attracted top 
teams of the eountiy. Afghan 


Club of Pakistan entered the 
tournament m 1956 and won 
the trophy 

New Substitution Rule: Two 
substitutes will be allowed for 
each side, in any game of men’s 
hockey at all levels from August 

I this year, follow'ing changes 
in rules jiistiluted by the Inter¬ 
national Hockey Rules Board. 

Announcing tlie change in 
London on March 27, Mr. Mai k 
Cowlishaw, Chairmaii of ihe 
Board, said that any team L.in 
now have 13 nominated players, 

II of whom can be on the field 
at any time 

The rule on icutus will now 
read 

Si’tfinn t/l) The game slnill 
be played by not nioie than II 
plivcrs from eai.li team at tJic 
sa.iie time At no time sliull 
the'c he more than oiv goal 
keeper on the field in any ope 
team 

SVcfwi-l {B) I’ach team is 
])ci nutted to substitute up to 
two playcis during the match. 

Section-] (C).’ No player 
once substituted shall be per¬ 
mitted 0.1 the field again and no 
mb.ititiite shall permitted for a 
suspended playei during his sus- 
pen.sion 

If any time is added to a 
niatcii to gain result, no suhsti 
lute will 1x5 allowed in what has 
been called “overtime”. 

World Cup: Bombay will 
be the venue of the third Wiuld 
Cup Htxikcy Tournament in 
1975. The International Hoc¬ 
key Federation (Fill), at its 
meeting at Brussels on March 
18, decided to award the stag¬ 
ing of the tournament to India, 


to mark the lOOlh anniversary 
of hockey in the country. 

The FIH announced the 
following two groups for the 
World Cup Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment, to be held at Amsterdam 
later this year. 

Group "A". West Germany, 
Spam, India, New Zealand, 
Kenya and Japan. 

Group "B”: HoUand, Eng¬ 
land, Pakistan, Argentina, 
Malaysia and Belgium. 

Pak Appeal: The FIH up¬ 
held partly the appeal by Pakis¬ 
tan to lift the temporary ban on 
paiticipation imposed on its 
playcis and olTieials following 
unuly incidents at Munich, 
involving l h e Pakistanis It 
w:.'. dccid;..! that Pakistan could 
ileftnd their Woild C’up title 
at AnisUida,n tins year but 
members of the Munich team 
would remain debarred from 
t.iking pmt. The Fevleration 
hud suspended individual players 
and officials involved at Munich 
for periods langing from six 
months to life. The suspension 
\v«uild cover all FIH-authorised 
international tournaments. The 
HIM recommended commuting 
to 1(1 years the life ban on Mu¬ 
nich hockey team c.iptain Asad 
Malik imposed by the Pakistan 
Hockey Fedcratio.v but endors¬ 
ed four-star suspci >ions on 
Shahnaz Aklitar and goalkeeper 
Mohammad Asia m. Ft also 
har.dcil tIovMi m\ months sus¬ 
pensions, efTetlive fro.n date, 
on ten oilier Pakistani team 
ncmliers Manager Ghulam 
Raseo' and official A. R Mirza 
were suspended from all inter- 
luitional hotkey activities. 


SHOOTING 

National Championships: A 
tall, young Army officer, Cap¬ 
tain J.S. Dhillon stole the lime¬ 
light in the 16th National Shoot¬ 
ing Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Lucknow on March 
11. By sccui ing 296 points out 
of 400 in the rifle shooting 
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(standing), he bettered his own 
national mark of 281. He also 
set another national record in 
air rifle deer shooting with a 
score of 97 out of 100. His 
previous best was 95. 

S.K. Roy Chowdliary of the 
Navy created a new national 
record in prone events, shooting 
correctly 196 times out of 200 
P.K. Chatterji was the holder 
with 192. 

Chinubhai of Gujarat bet¬ 
tered his own national record 
by two points by scoring 563 
points out of 600 in the centre 
fire non-prohibited bore pistol. 

Among the women, Miss 
Bhuvaneswari Kumari of Kota 
shot 135 “birds” out of 150 in 
trap shooting to better the 
record of 125 which stood in 
the name of Rajyashrcc of 
Bikaner. * 

ATHLETICS 

World Records: American 
George Woods set a new indoor 
shot put world record of 21‘27 
metres in New York on Feb¬ 
ruary 24. The Los Angeles 
athlete bettered the previous 
mark of 21*17 metres by fellow- 
American A1 Feuerbach. 

Olympic hurdles champion 
Annelle Ehrhardt of East Ger¬ 
many created a world record in 
indoor 100 yards sprints when 
she clocked 10'69 seconds at 
Cottbus (East Germany) on 
February 26 The previous 
best of 10-72 stood in the name 
of American sprint queen Wilma 
Rudolph for the last 13 years. 

Svetlana 22ateva of Bulgaria 
bettered her own World best 
indoor performance in 800 me¬ 
tres by fini^ng the distance in 
2 minutes 2*9 seconds. She 
thus cut three-tenths of a se¬ 
cond off her previous mark. 

eWealdi and Asian Games: 
The Amateur Athletic Federa¬ 
tion of India has laid down the 
sixth and third places of the 
respective {Htvious meets as 
qualifying standard foe the selec¬ 


tion of the Indian teams for 
next year’s Commonwealth 
Games and the Asian Games. 
The Commonwealth Games will 
be held at Christchurch from 
January 24 and the Asian Games 
at Teheran in August 1974. 

Asian Championships: India 
and 23 other countries will 
coinpcle in the first Asian Ath¬ 
letic Championships, to be held 
in M.iml.i from November 18 
to 23 Other participating 
countries arc: Afghanistan, Bru¬ 
nei, Buinui, Cambodia, Sn 
Lanka, Hong Kong, Israel, In¬ 
donesia, [ran, Japan, I.aos, Ma¬ 
laysia, North Korea, Pakistan, 
Singapore, The Philippines, 
South Korea. Thailand, Taiwan. 
South Vietnam, Syri.i, Nepal 
and Mongolia 

New World Mark: Yon- 
danka Yordanova of Bulgaria 
established a new world record 
of 2 minutes 02*65 seconds in the 
women’s 800 metres lace during 
the fourth European Indoor 
.Atlilctic Championships at Rot¬ 
terdam on March 11 SvclLina 
Zlatcva of Bulgaria held the 
record at 2 minutes 02-9 seconds. 

CRICKET 

Australia-West Indies Trat: 
the first Test match between 
West Indies and Australia end¬ 
ed in a draw at Jamaica on Feb¬ 
ruary 22. 

Scores: Australia, 428 for 
seven dec. and 260 foi two dec 
West Indies: 428 and 67 for 
three. 

Captains: Australia—I a n 
Chappell; West Indies—-Rohan 
Kanhai 

England-Pakistan Tests: 
All three Test matches between 
England and Pakistan remained 
inconclusive. The first finished 
at Lahore on March 7, the 
second at Hyderabad on March 
IS and the tiiird at Karachi on 
March 29. 

Scores: 

First Test: England 355 and 
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306 for seven dec., Pakistan: 422 
and 124 for three. 

Second Test: England: 487 
and 218 for six. Pakistan: 561 

Third Test: England and 
30 for one; Pakistan 445 for six 
dec. and 199. 

Captains : England—Tony 
Lewis; Pakistan—Majid Khan 

World Cup: M.C.C. 
President, Mr. Aldan Crawley, 
said at Karachi on Februa^ 
21 that the World Cricket Cup, 
along the lines of the football 
and Jiockcy competitions, would 
be intjoduced in 1975. 

Ml Crawley, said earlier 
matches would be decided on 
a points system but from the 
qiiaitcr-finul stages they would 
be decided on a knockout 
basis. The matches would be 
only one-day fixtures. 


FOOTBALL 

Sri Krishna Gold C'up: Bor¬ 
der Security 1-orce, Jullundur, 
won the Sn Krishna Gold Cup 
Football Tournament at Patn.i 
on March 19 when they defeated 
State Transport Club (Patna) b> 
1-0 in the final. 

Ban on Tours to China: Sir 
Stanley Rous, British President 
of the International Football 
Federation (FIFA) banned 
member-nations from sending, 
teams to play football in China 
until the Chinese agreed to join 
the world body. Sir Stanley 
issued the ban at an extraordi¬ 
nary congress at Rome on 
March 16 of the Union of Euro- 
p e a n Football Associations 
which elected Dr A r t c m i o 
Franchi of Italy as the new 
President of UEFA. 

Sir Stanley said they had 
done everything they could to 
encoura^ Qiina to come back 
into FIFA but the only answer . 
they got from China was that 
“you must expel Taiwan”, ‘‘h 

(Contd. on page 553) 
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Gandhiji believed lliat cla^b- 
vvar was foreign to the essential 
genius of India; which is capable 
of evolving communism bioad- 
based on the fundamental rights 
of all on equal justice He 
wanted c.ipitalists as well as 
labour to follow the principle 
that truth alone triumphs, that 
truth knows no mishap and that 
the strong and tlie weak have 
alike a right to secure justice. 
He was agamst the use of vio¬ 
lence for securing rights because 
that can end only in disaster 
for all concerned. 

As Gandhiji saw it—and it 
IS as true to-day as it was when 
he said it—^the problem is not 
to set class agamst class but to 
educate labour to a sense of 
its dignity. He said, “The mo¬ 
ment labour recognise^ its own 
dignity, money will find its 
rightful place, i e. it will be held 
,in trust for labour. For labour 
IS more than money.” 

To those who complained 
of exploitation by the capita¬ 
lists, Gandhiji explained that all 
e.xploitation was based on co¬ 
operation, Willing or forced, of 
the exploiter. He said, “How- 
«ver much we may detest ad¬ 
mitting it, the fact remains that 
there would be no exploitation 
if people refhse to obey the ex¬ 
ploiter. But self comes in anil 
^ we hug the chains that bind us. 
* This must cease.” 

Gandhiji did not subscribe 
to the theory that all capitalists 
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Achievement of Industrial Peace 

“ riif whole reason why labour so often fails is that 
instead of sterilizing capital as / have suggested, labour 
\iaitts to seize that capital and become capitalist itself in 
the worst sense of the term. And the capitalist, finding 
among the labourers also candidates for the same office, 
makes u.se of a portion of these to suppress labour." 


were exploiters, or that there 
w.'s a basic or ureconeilablc an- 
liigonism between their intcrcsis 
and those of the masses. He 
was against destroying the 
zamindar but wanted to con¬ 
vert the zanmdar and other 
capitalists by the non-violent 
method He wanted the todcis 
to wage a non-violent siiuggic 
for then just rights. 

Gandhiji enumerated the fol¬ 
lowing essentials which must 
need be satisfied if labour is to 
get a fair deal, (/) The hours of 
labour must leave the workmen 
some hours of leisure (//) They 
mu.st get facilities for then own 
education (m) Provision should 
be made for an adequate sup¬ 
ply of milk, clothing and neces¬ 
sary education for their child¬ 
ren, (/!•) There sliould be sani¬ 
tary dwellings for the workmen, 
and (v) They shtmld be in a posi¬ 
tion to save enough to maintain 
themselves during their old age. 

Deploring that none of the 
conditions he had enumerated 
Were being satisfied, he held both 
parties responsible for the fai¬ 
lure. He said, “The masters 
care only for the service they 
get. What becomes of the la¬ 
bourer does not concern them. 
All their endeavours are general¬ 
ly confined to obtaining maxi¬ 
mum service with minimum pay¬ 
ment. The labourer on the 
other hand tries to hit upon all 
tricks whereby he can get maxi¬ 
mum pay with minimum work.” 


He wanted this mutual dis- 
tiust between labour and capi¬ 
tal to yield place to a relation¬ 
ship of regard and respect for 
each other. To begin with the 
labouring class, he posed the 
question whether labourers 
should resort to force or coer¬ 
cion to secure improvement in 
then service conditions. Him¬ 
self answering the question he 
said “They cannot resort to any- 
Ihmg like violence, howsoever 
legitimate may be their claims.” 
He said, “In the struggle bet¬ 
ween capital and labour it may 
be generally said that more often 
than not the capitalists are in 
the wrong box. But when 
labour comes fully to realise its 
strength, I know it can become 
more tyrannical than capital. 
The mill-owners will have to 
work on the terms dictated by 
labour if the latter could com¬ 
mand intelligence of the former. 
It is clear however that labour 
Will never attain to that intel¬ 
ligence. If it does, labour will 
cease to be labour and become 
it.self the master.” 

He held that the best way of 
establishing industrial peace in 
India was to educate the labour¬ 
ers, so that they acquired a clear 
underf^tanding of their duties 
as well as rights, and under¬ 
stood the method of enforcing 
their rights. 
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A Totally Irrelevant Union Budget 


N.A. Palkhivala 


INDIA is the fabled land »)f 
contrasts, but there is no dis¬ 
parity so glaring and c»)slly 
as that between the Kiudablc 
objectives solemnly pronounced 
in the Budget speech eveiy year 
and the provisions of the annual 
Finance Bill which aie so ad¬ 
mirably calculated to frustrate 
those objectives. Every budget 
speech is strewn with highly 
prized ends as thickly as autum¬ 
nal leaves m Vallombrosa. and 
the number of times the resolute 
decision to combat lullution is 
rc])eated is as countless as ccin- 
nuttees in Geneva. 

This year’s Budget has live 
avow'cd goals: to counteract 
inflation, to promote savings 
and investment, to enlarge em¬ 
ployment opportunities, to en¬ 
sure nunimum basic amciuiies 
to all citizens and to give a 
fillip to exports. These are pious 
aspirations, and they will con¬ 
tinue to remain so. 

Deficit 

The wholesale price index 
touched 216*7 early last month; 
it was higher by 13*2% over last 
year’s price level. During the 
current year the overall deficit 
has been shown as Rs. 550 
crores. The actual deficit is 
Rs. 1,449 crores if one takes 
into account Rs. 421 crores 
which represented advances to 
the States and lomis floated by 
the Government amounting to 
Rs. 478 crores. Even if the 
overall deficit is taken at Rs. 550 
crores, that fi^re is far in ex¬ 
cess of the estimated deficit of 
Rs. 251 crores, despite the fact 
that the total receipts (on capi¬ 
tal and revenue account to¬ 
gether) were higher by Rs, 718 
crores than the original esti¬ 
mate. This means that al¬ 
though the total collections were 
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11% more tlian estimated, the 
Government spent an additional 
Rs. 1.017 crores or 15% more 
than estimated. 

During the next year, both 
the actual axpenses and the 
actual receipts are again likely 
to be greater than the estimates 
but there will be a gi eater in¬ 
crease in c.xpcnses than in ic- 
ceipts. There arc bound to be 
additional advances to the States 
unprovided for in the Budget; 
there will be the buidcn of Rs. 
1.50 crores per annum under the 
Tl"id Pay Commission’s re¬ 
port; and the defence and civil 
expenditure will be higher than 
provided for With the pro¬ 
posed tak'-over of wholesale 
trade in footlgra'iis, food sub- 
■>idies will cost the nation more 
than ever before. Furthei, new 
public sector projects wall cost 
more than what is provided for 
in the Budget. A measure of 
the enormous inflation in the 
capital cost of industrial pio- 
jeets IS alTordcd by the fact that, 
whcicas a new cement factoiy 
Would to6iy cost nearly Rs. .500 
pei toiuic of annual installed 
cay/atity, the cost was about 
Rs 155 per tonne on the threc- 
million toiutc expansion pro¬ 
gramme begun and completed 
by ACC' during 1965-70. Three 
years agn the capital cost pei 
tonne of capacity in the fertili¬ 
zer industry was around Rs. 
2,000, while'currently it is about 
Rs. 3,400. The heavier excise 
and customs duties levied un¬ 
der the new Budget will probab 
ly result in as steep a rate of in¬ 
flation as during the last 12 
months. A check on inflation 
is impossible with money sup¬ 
ply continuing to increase at 
the present disturbing rate and 
the overall growth rate in na¬ 


tional income being so miscrab 
ly poor 

TJio best definition of infla¬ 
tion IS tlic Simplest; “Whci 
Government spends more th.m 
It gets, and labour gets moic 
than it gives, the empty feeling 
111 your pocket is iiillation”. If 
our present economic policies 
■ire continued, it is likely thai 
wc shall see the return of 
Halley’s comet sooner than 
monctaiy stability. The comci 
IS expected to return in 1986. 

The Indian economy is like 
a giant who is held m chains bs 
idc(>1'.)gics and political clap¬ 
trap. The Budget maichcs m 
Imo with the Fifth Plan which 
aims at a .small annual growth 
rate of 5*5",'„ wnilc the u'w 
Five Year Plan of Iran projects 
an annual growth lalc of 14*3 
while using liidkin skills ancl 
technology m ccitain a i c a s 
Our actual rate of economic 
growth has been only between 
li and 2% in 1971-72 -iikI 
1972-73, and will prob.iblv Inwu 
m the same lange daring Mu 
next Plan period. 

The Budget speech makes no 
mention of any mea.surcs to 
achieve economy in public cx- 
pcndituie which has legistercd 
an alarming increase over the 
years in the non-development 
area. Between 1965-66 ainl 
1972-73 the total net tax receipt 
of the Union (i.c. excluding the 
Slates’ share in taxes) expandeJ 
by Rs, 1,687 crores, but during 
the same period the total noj’- 
development expenditure (e>- 
cluding grants to States) jumped 
up by Rs. 1,528 crores, consum¬ 
ing 91% of the net additionid 
tax receipts. The Indian Gov¬ 
ernment is the largest single 
promoter of white collar jib'' 
which are created at the ex- 
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pensc of savings. The Central 
Government's expenditure being 
noii-produclivc, capital forma- 
lum, which IS ncccss.iry I'm ciii- 
TL.icy stability aiul ccoaoniic 
uiowlh. IS adversely alTofted. 
ill iy65-66 the budgclriry le- 
sourcc't devoted lo gross capital 
foi'iKition (of tile Centre and 
the States) cjiislitutal 46‘’a of 
ilie total O'.pemiitii.e of iJic 
Union on icvenuc and capital 
.•ccount The liguie declined 
u^ 29 6"' in 1972-73 

The ('onslitution of India 
does not nuke nalionah/atiou 
l•■le I'f the directive piir.ctplcs 
id' Stale poliey, but in practu- 
the Government seems to liavo 
.iilopted It as an end in itself, 
ii.cspective of the lesults Pro- 
siiTU'ibly, tlut is wliy the IJudget 
spc.'th iiiakes no meiition of th: 
H4 public sector undert.ikings in 
winch Rs. *i,()(Kt cioiC" has been 
ii.v'Lstcd .lid winch have ipcur- 
'.■1 ail iiel loss I'f 

i< iH}5 cr..ii-s in IT 1-72 
jil'lo'ii hilt anv counip' laid 
I oslly a sner'lKC .ii li.t ail.ii 
.'f iJeologv 

Uiiliculons 

It is ' jvoiiil Jiope that Sriv- 
iip's and investment v.’ould get 
.liV’ spur' ii.ukr the Budget p'o- 
P'sils flic Kites of personal 
.Ilk! coi'poiatn.ii tax cojiliiiue to 
be. by .nid laige, the highest in 
liio world fn fact, we aie so 
ii'k'd to these ridicidoiis Kites, 
:aal the public and the Press 
.have almost stripped noticing 
•'.lis recurring feature of our 
lliulgets. With sucli veitigi- 
■itnis levels of diicct luxation, 
lii.* only sab taiitial .-.avmg. arc 
bs smugglers, blaekmarkcter^ 
aikl tav-cvadeis 

While prm^rossivc countries 
of the World have lediieeil rates 
m' personal ta.\atioii, Iiidia and 
bill Ilia continue to be the two 
cvecnlions and these two are 
-Miioiig tile countiies with the 
^ lowest tales of economic growtJi. 
f ho Wanchoo Committee, wliich 
^■ ’nsistcd of distinguished men 
nominated by the Government, 
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devoted months of hard labour 
to the pri'biem of tax evanoii 
.itid the necessity of findiiig 
pKiotiuil solutions. The Com- 
iiiittce recommended that the 
maximum marginal rale of in¬ 
come-tax should be lirought 
down to 75% along widi rediic- 
ti'.ms at lower slabs fill thn 
is done it would be impossible 
for the Govcinment to tackle 
the pioblem of tax evasion, even 
if a hundred nioie laws are pas¬ 
sed for the purpose Today liic 
tax structure is such th.it it is 
moic proliiable lor a citizen at 
a ccitani level of income to 
evade tax on Rs. 30 than to 
tarn Rs. l.tKX) .tnd pay the tax 
honestly Our income-tax r.vle*. 
are too Jiinh not only at the top 
^lab but all al.'iig the line 

'Ihe agii'.’ultii'jl lobby is so 
powoifiii, both III P.iiii;inLent 
'ind i.ic Si.do I'.'ghl iluics. that 
lor .1 lone imi'.' to eoinc llicrj 
will be no eltcclive t.;xalio,. on 
agi ic'.ilUiKil iiko ne The pro¬ 
posal m the Budget to dub ayii- 
cultnral iiv.'onie v/ilh .u»n-a''ri- 
ciiituial, for the pur]i'Ke of 
delerinmmg th-* latcs .inplieab'e 
to the latter, can be easily di.*- 
fe.itcd by the forr.i.ilion of a 
limited coinpaiu i i .:in\ on 

iLultni.d aclivilii’v 

Tor the past scvcial \cais 
ta.\ iclicf hii.s been uvailub).. to 
iikliVkluals in ic.'.peet of ptenua 
p.iid under dcfericd annuity 
insurance policies 'lotwiihstand- 
ing that the policies may con¬ 
tain a piovision Joi an x’ption 
to receive a cash payment n 
lieu of the annuity. The Bud¬ 
get proposes an amendment to 
effect a suiidcn leversal of the 
establishcxl .md coxisii'ered po¬ 
licy, for no appaic"! r.Mson 
Such policiC' with a vUnIi .-ptior, 
will hcrealtcr be dKcnlitled to 
tax relief, riie tot illy miqui- 
loiis result IS that pieni. i paid 
from next yo.ii onwaids under 
th'isc polio.es. winch liav been 
already rakcii out on the f..iili 
of the existing law. will be dis¬ 
entitled to tax relief 


No reduction is proposed 
111 the existing rales of taxation 
on tile corpoiatc sector. Al¬ 
though all oilici rcffigce levies 
are withdiawn, the 5 % surcharge 
on xorpoiiitc tax, which was one 
of the refugee levies, has not 
been withdrawn. 

A gieat upsuige in produc¬ 
tion, parliculaily of wage goods, 
is the panace.i toi most <.>f our 
economic ills, it would help to 
check inllution and secure for 
the Exchequer the n venues so 
badly needed foi scJicmes of 
.social justice. But t h e i e is 
nothing in the Budget which 
c.in act us an inccnlive for m- 
crea-sed output. The tax con¬ 
cessions which would encourage 
expansion .Mul development 
ii.ivc all been wilhdiaw.i one 
by (uic; ilie l.ud dsualty will be 
devclopmei.l icb.iie which is 
•.chciiiileo. TO depart o'l Mav 31, 
1974 

The pioposcd new uieasuic 
of initial depreciation can be a 
substitute for development re¬ 
bate 1 he whole point of deve¬ 
lopment lebate is to enable an 
imlustii.il unit to meet the ever- 
II Cl easing costs of leiiuvation 
and rcplaeimie.it O e v e 1 opi- 
inent lebatc* p.ovide, a dediic- 
lion over a’ld above the full 
cost of the asset On the other 
Ji.ind, initial dep''cci.ition mcrc- 
!'■ means accelerated dcpiecia- 
lion 01 a laigc dcpieci..tiOii m 
the lii-t year, ar'l it is takci into 
.iccouul for detei iiunn,.j the roral 
dcpieci.il ion iivaliable over a 
period of jeai-S vvlm li can m no 
event exceed the actual cost. 
In iitiicT wolds, unlike dcveloji- 
rner.t icbiie 'vliieh means a re¬ 
duction 111 rax, initial deprecia¬ 
tion only means postpo.icmcnt 
of '.lx The trend ni many 
couptiic"^, iiic'hiding Brit.un, is 
iM w to let the tax-payer choose 
the amount of dcprcciatii n he 
will claim lu any year—he may 
claim even 100";, of the cost .as 
(lejuceiation in the very first 
year Thus initial depieciaiion 
IS a highly antiquated techni¬ 
que .and IS hardly used now as 
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Mats. The restricted teiupeia- 
ture range within which active 
life IS possible limits Die distance 
from the Sun for active life to 
a zone about 75 million miles 
wide. , W i t h 1 n this zone he 
Venus, Earth and Mais. but 
Venus is covcicd with a dense 
cloud layer and the conditions 
on its surface are completely 
unknown. Because of its grea¬ 
ter distance from the Sun, the 
surface of Mars is. on an aver¬ 
age. colder than that of the 
Earth Average temperature 
for the planet as a whole would 
be nearly —40 degrees F, com¬ 
pared with -f60 degrees F for 
the Earth. But tiie tempera¬ 
ture on the surface of Mars can 
rise above the freezing point of 
water. During the appropriate 
summer seasons on Mais the 
temperature at its poles may 
rise as high as -4-70 degrees F, 
but in winter it will fall to -130 
degrees F. The equatorial zone 
on Mars suffers a much smaller 
variation in temperature 
throughout the Martian year 
although here again the tem¬ 
perature in summer may rise a 
few degrees above the freezing 
point Hence we should ex¬ 
pect that if at all any living crea¬ 
tures are present on Mars, they 
will be active and self-propagat¬ 
ing only for a brief i^riod while 
the temperature is high enough, 
unless God has given them a 
built-in temperature control 
meebanism particularly suited 
to the Martian surface. 

Mars takes nearly 700 of 
our days to move once around 
the Sun, and it rotates on its 
axis in about 24| hours. The 
possible existence of an at¬ 
mosphere on Mars was estab¬ 
lished ever since it was found 
that photographs of the Planet 
taken in red and blue light differ 
very much in appearance. The 
difference arises essentially due 
to the fact that the Martian at¬ 
mosphere scatters away the 
blue li^t of the Sun, while the 
red li^t gets through undiffused 
to the si^ace. Photographs of 


the Earth taken from Mars 
would show a similar effect. 
Tlie spectrum of Mars has been 
examined careftxlly to discover 
tlic chemical nature of the 
pLinct’s atmosphere As is well- 
known if the planet had no at¬ 
mosphere, its spectium would 
be a faint replica of the spectrum 
of the Sun, since the planet 
shines by reflecting sunlight. If 
the planet has an atmospheie 
of its own, light from the Sun 
must be passing through that 
and the atoms and molecules 
of that atmosphere should show 
their own characteristic absorp¬ 
tion features. However, before 
suhlight reaches the Earth, it 
has to pass through the tciTcs- 
trial atmosphere which produces 
its own absorption lines—much 
stronger than Uiosc produced by 
the atmosphere in any other 
planet. Moi cover Earth's at¬ 
mosphere is opaque to radia¬ 
tions shorter than 2900'’A 
(1 '’A---10-* cm.). For this rea¬ 
son it is diflicult to detect in a 
planet’s atmosphere any gases 
which also exist in our own at¬ 
mosphere. Of course, in some 
cases Doppler effect studies may 
give rise to a lack of precise 
coincidence of the spectium 
from the two sources (the other 
planet and the Earth) 

However, investigations of 
the Martian spectrum have not 
bwn without result. Positive 
evidmee has been obtained con¬ 
firming the presence of carbon 
dioxide in the Martian atmos¬ 
phere The total amount of 
CO, in the Martian atmosphere 
is about the same as in the 
Earth’s atmosphere. Our pre¬ 
sent knowledge of the atmos¬ 
phere of Mars came from the 
flybys in 1965, 1969 and 1971, 
Marimrs 4, 6, 7 and 9 and a 
number of important ground- 
based observanons. The first 
and the most important change 
in our view of Mars had to do 
with the pressure of the atmos¬ 
phere. For some years prior 
to 1964, this was thought to be 
in the neighbourhood of 85 


millibars (the Eaith’s atmos¬ 
pheric piussure at sea level is 
1013 miUibars). Analysis of a 
high resolution iufraretl spec¬ 
trogram of Mars taken at 
Mount Wilson and published 
in 1964 by L.D. Kaplan, G. 
Munch and H. Spiurad showed 
that the accqitcd value of Mai- 
tian sin face pressuic was much 
too high. The new data indi¬ 
cated a pressure of 25 millibars. 
Subsequent obscivations from 
the Earth and fiom Manneis 
showed that even this value wa-, 
too high. The ciirrentlv ac¬ 
cepted average Martian pres¬ 
sure IS about 6 millibars, i e. 
less than 1 percciitof the Earth’s. 

The bioKigicdl implications 
of the change from 85 to 6 
millibar atmosphere are pro¬ 
found. .\ii atmosphere is indis¬ 
pensable for life to exist on a 
planet It is a rc.servoii of ele¬ 
ments essential for supporting 
life as also a medium nf diffu¬ 
sion of these elements and meta¬ 
bolic wastes. On the surface, 
it moderates temperature fluc¬ 
tuations that would otherwise 
be c.xtrcme, and shields the sur¬ 
face from destructive solar and 
cosmic radiation. Moreover, 
it has also been found that Mars 
doe.s not possess a magnet 
field which could have shielded 
its surface agaiast energy-charg¬ 
ed particles from tlie Sun 

Another significant change 
in our view of M.irs involves 
the so-called “Smton bands”- - 
three absorption features in the 
infra-red li^t reflected from the 
Martian surface. These absoip- 
tion bands fall in a spectral 
region occupied by many or¬ 
ganic compounds and they arc 
therefore interprcied as evidence 
showing the presence of organic 
mattei in Mars. In 1965, how¬ 
ever, it was shown by D.G. Rea 
B.T. O’Leary and W.M. Sinton 
that the two stronger bands 
were in all probability due to 
dcuterated water vapour (HDO) 
in our atmosphere. 

Of all questions about the 
physics and chemistry of Mars, 
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the question of the availability 
of water is biologically the most 
important. But the search has 
been inconclusive just because 
in the Earth’s atmosphere there 
IS heavy absorption produced 
py water vajpour. The hope 
ihat the polar caps contain 
Mzablc quantities of watci was 
boUed in 1969 when Mariner 7 
ilew over the south polar cap 
Liirying a radiometer and a 
spectrometer which recorded 
the temperature and infrared 
spectrum lespcctivcly. The 
ineasiiremcnts showed that the 
polar caps were made largely of 
hozen carbon dioxide (dry ice). 
The present view is that the caps 
arc mainly dry ice, with a small 
amount of water ice mixed in. 

A more careful study of 
Mars ihiough a telescope rc- 
\vals a iiumbei of irregularly 
shaped daik blue-green mark¬ 
ings. They also show a varia¬ 
tion of coloui with seasonal 
changes on the planet There 
iMve been many hypotheses put 
forward to explain these 
markings One view was that 
t!icy were caused b>' minerals 
that thange cidour as the mois¬ 
ture from the polai caps reaches 
them. They have also been 
.ittiibuted to vegetation that 
nourishes during the shoit Mar¬ 
tian sit'inner 

Vo glow and develop, 
plants need «',\>gcn at con¬ 
siderably higher pressure than 
I' foutd on Mars Hut plants 
li ivc a means of oveiconimg 
iliis dcliciency. They tan foim 
oxygen in the picsente of •.iin- 
light by pliotosyathosis and 
thcic IS no reason why this 
pliotosynthcsized oxygen should 
not bo trapped by the plant, 
wiiii li would build up a ’"local 
‘-’iiviioiimcnt" with a higher 
oxygen content The d c t c e- 
tion of Oj is diiHcult in tlic ease 

Mars as also in the ease of 
otlier extra-terrestrial bodies bc- 
‘’I'luso oxygen IS present m the 
l-arth’s atmosphere also At¬ 
tempts have been made to de¬ 
tect m the spectrum of tiic dark 
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markings on Mars the charac¬ 
teristic absorption lines due to 
chlorophyll. This crucial test 
has not yet been successful, but 
failure does not rule out the 
possibility of vegetation, since 
some plants on Earth, especially 
those m hard climates, do not 
show this spcctrimi 

To sum up our present 
knowledge of the Martian at¬ 
mosphere- The accepted at¬ 
mospheric pressure is 3—9 mil¬ 
libars. average about 6 milli¬ 
bars (Earth; 1013 millibars). 
Composition: Carbondioxide, 
over 90%, Carbon monoxide, 
about 0 I water vapour, upto 
0-005 grams per square centi¬ 
meter of surface (Earth, upto 
18 giams per squat c centimeter). 
Oxygen and Nitrogen are not 
detected m the Martian atmos- 
phcic. Surface temperature 


ranges from 20'’C (highest in 
equator) to -123®C (in the 
polar cap). Ultraviolet reach* 
mg limit is to 1950 *A (Earth to 
2900 A) and the dominant sur¬ 
face features aic impact cra¬ 
ters, volcanic mou.itains {t-ib- 
servation bv Manner 9 in No¬ 
vember 1970- Oceans do not 
exist and no nugnclic held has 
been detected 

Any seaich for the exis¬ 
tence of life on Mars has to be 
conducted against the back¬ 
ground of this knowledge Of 
course the data is very incom¬ 
plete ami the question whether 
life is possible or ever existed 
on Mars cannot be answered 
just at present. May be a de¬ 
finite answer to this question 
can be found m the coming 
decade. 


SPORTS {Contd. from pa:^e 546j 


IS VLty difiicult”, he said, “be¬ 
cause we caimot fmd that T.ii- 
wan has broken any of our 
regulations ” 

TENNLS 

\sian Open Championships: 
I’Jic Asian Open Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships will be held in New 
Delhi in October, according to 
the Secretary of the ,\11-Iniii,'i 
l.axMi Tennis As.sociution The 
C'liaiupionships. w h i c h have 
been included in the Grand 
Pnx ciicuit and offer prize 
money woith 25,000 dollars 
were to be held last veai but 
had lo be postponed 

Cniden Racket: U S ten- 
nis player Stan Smith has been 
awaidcd the Golden Racket 
for the sa-oiiil ycai in succes¬ 
sion Last ye.u he shared the 
prize with Australian John New- 
c-unbe 

The winner of the prize -a 
tiophy and 87,500—is chosen 
by international journalists spe¬ 
cialising m tennis and repre¬ 
sents their eh nee of last season’s 
best playci. 


TABLE TENNIS 

Commonwealth Chnmpion- 
‘h.'ps: English players won all 
five titles m the Commonwealth 
Table Tennis Championships 
which concluded at Cardiff on 
April 1. 

Results: 

Men's Singles: Trevor 
laxbr (bngland), bent f'*cnis 
Neale (Frglard), 17-21, 21-17, 
21-11, 21-13. 

Women's S i n " I e s : Jill 
Hammersley (Engian,!) beat 
Karcpza Mal!icw.s (I ngland), 
21-11, 21-19,21-14. 

Afen's Doubles'. 1. Taylor 
ami D Nee,lie (Lrigl-iml) heat 
1*. Pmkevv.ch and R 'Trekett 
(Australia), 15-21, 22-20, 21-15, 
21-15 

U'llinen's Doubles: Mrs. J. 
JIammeisley & S. Howard 
(I ngUiiul) beat K Mathcixs 
:'ju.l L, H ward (England), 21-18, 
16-21. 21-15, 21-18. 

Mixed Doubles : D. Neale 
.ind M:s K. (1 ngLiml) beat A. 
Hydes and Miss L. H.nvard 
(England), 21-14, 21-17, 19-21, 
21-16. (M.L.K.) 
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Group Discussion 


Wages Should be Linked to Productivity 

Rotently, the Third Fay Commission appointed hy the Government oj 
India was reported to have observed in its report that “The Commission has 
fixed the pay-scales of various posts under the government with reference to 
their duties and responsibilities, difficulty and complexity of task, qualifi¬ 
cations etc." The Commission did not use the word "productivity" because 
government servants do not produce anything marketable. But wherevei 
human labour is employed to produce marketable goods, the plea that wages 
should be linked to productivity is heard Those engaged in the discussion 
reproduced below examine the pros and cons of this proposition 


No. I: Friends! Let me 
admit at the outset that my 
knowledge of economics is ra¬ 
ther limited. Therefore, I can 
express my views on the propo¬ 
sition before us only as a lay¬ 
man In my opinion the sort of 
ariangeraent suggested in it can 
be the only arrangement emi¬ 
nently fair to all concerned. Just 
as the owner of an industry must 
get di e return for his money, 
the workman must also get ade¬ 
quate return for the energy, 
efnciency and initiative he puts 
into his work. And these quali¬ 
ties cannot be uniformly present 
in all individuals, therefore 
then output cannot be the same 
in all cases. Any system which 
does not pi ovule for such dif¬ 
ferences is patently unfair to the 
workman who is more efficient. 
See what happens with the time¬ 
work system, ft does not dif¬ 
ferentiate between the la^y and 
the active or the efficient and the 
inefficient. All aic treated on 
the same basis The result is 
that for lack of difTerentMtion, 
in course of time the better 
woi ker loses the urge to do his 
best. Herded with the crowd, 
he starts performing like other 
members of the crowd, and 
the enterprise in which he is em¬ 
ployed loses that extra which lie 
IS capable of doing. As com¬ 
pared to that, when payment is 
by icsiilts, such a workman gets 
a chance to show his Worth. 
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His morale goes up and he takes 
greater pride in his work. He 
also becomes conscious that the 
extra effort he is capable of put¬ 
ting in, and which he is putting 
in is being duly rewarded. There¬ 
fore he Works with more enthu¬ 
siasm. The results are hene- 
ficial, not only for him, but also 
for the individual or company 
for whom he works. Therefore 
in my opinion, there is every¬ 
thing to be said for wages being 
linked to productivity 

No. 2: My predecessor has 
pleaded his point of view with 
great skill and ability But I 
am afraid he has not cared to 
examine the total effect of link- 
king wages with productivity, 
or in other words, adopting the 
piece-rate system. Tt has been 
conclusively established by now 
that the system is ultimately 
harmful both for the workmen 
as well as for the employers. 
What happens is that in their 
anxiety to make more money, 
workmen begin to build speed at 
the cost of efficiency which tells 
on the quality of the product. 
On their part the employers find 
in the piece-rate system a con¬ 
venient device for cutting of 
prices „ for work done, which 
means a net loss for the work¬ 
men, No two workmen are 
alike in their habits of and atti¬ 
tudes to work. Some are tem¬ 
peramental and work by fits 


and starts There aic I'thcrs 
who a re slow and steady. If the 
idea of linking wages with pro¬ 
ductivity IS accepted, it will 
prove ruinous for the slow and 
steady worker In such a set 
up he is sure to find himself ad¬ 
rift and may even be thrown out 
of job. In tJic interests of both 
workmen and employers, what 
has to be kept in view is the 
general standard of woikmen'.s 
performance, because it is thai 
alone which can provide a yard¬ 
stick for determining the Wage 
differentials and the costs of 
production Moreover linkint: 
wages to productivity is lU'i 
practicable everywhere. As a 
matter of fact the theory rests on 
unrealistic assumptions. How 
can it be employed in the case of 
charitable institutions and gov¬ 
ernment ageneies where no pro¬ 
duction in the generally accept¬ 
ed sense of ihe term is involved? 
As compared to that, lire time¬ 
work system has a iinivers.il 
application. I am sure thcie- 
fore that we should reject llic 
proposition. 

No. 3: I have heen listen¬ 
ing very carefully to Mr. No 2 
As far as [ have been able to 
make out, the main argument 
he has advanced against linking 
wages to productivity is that it 
may prove harmful for the slow 
and .steady worker. HchasaKn 
expressed the fear that it nwy 
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lead to lowering of standards 
by workmen and cutting by em¬ 
ployers of prices for work done. 
As far as his apprehension 
about persons to whom he has 
referred as tiie “slow and steady 
workmen” is concerned, it is 
totally unfounded. Linking 
wages to productivity by no 
means presupposes that there 
will be no room for workmen 
whose performance is not upto 
A certain standard. On the 
other hand, it has room for all. 
The only snag is that he who 
produces more will get more and 
he who d ies less Will get less 
Regarding tiic possibility of 
lowering of standards by work¬ 
men, sometJimg like that is easy 
to guard against Almost all 
employers employ some means 
of quality control Siinilarly, 
III the face o)' well-organized 
uade unions, it is nut easy for 
employers to arbitrarily go on 
I ed uc mg the rate for work done 
In view of this, I feel that the 
fears expressed by my predeces¬ 
sor arc more imaginary than 
I cal The fact of the matter is 
that, as my friend Mr. No. 1 
Was saying just now, there is 
everything to be said for pay¬ 
ment by results. Such a sys¬ 
tem IS bound to stimulate pro¬ 
duct ion mid make for plant and 
maehinery being put to the opti¬ 
mum and mu.st economical use 
And the benelUs go, not only to 
the workmen and the employer, 
but also to the consumer. The 
' Workman adds to his wages and 
the employer make-s more pro- 
tits Simultaneously the con- 
suinei gets the benefit of lower 
puces. In short, the economy 
IS benefited as a whole. This is 
the material benefit we can de- 
Mve from linking wages with 
productivity. On another plane, 
the system can prove beneficial 
for national character also be- 
i-ausc It propagates the gospel 
of work. The idlers and 
,,malingerers will naturally 
oppose it because it will 
expose them for what they 
ittc In view of all this, T am 
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sure all of us should whole¬ 
heartedly support the proposi¬ 
tion before us. 

No. 4: Friends! Even at 
the risk of being labelled a 
shirker and a malingerer by Mr. 
No. 3, I am sorry 1 sec no rea¬ 
son for supporting the proposi¬ 
tion we have been called upon 
to discuss. I think the best that 
can be said about it is that it is a 
clever device invented by the 
employer to strike a grievous 
blow against workers' solida¬ 
rity and their inherent right of 
collective bargaining. It is 
moie than obvious that the sys¬ 
tem IS designed to set workci 
against worker. Against this 
background, it is easy to see that 
it was With his tongue-m-the- 
cheek that my friend referred to 
‘well-organized trade unions’. 
The piece-rate system is patently 
against the s p i r i t of trade 
unionism because rather than 
promoting fellow-feeling among 
workers, it gives rise to rivalries. 
Likewise, my friend’s reference 
to quality control being institu¬ 
ted by the employer shows a 
juvenile appi oach. If such con¬ 
trols arc to be effective, they 
must be introduced at every 
stage in production and not 
merely at the final stage; and in 
that form they will certainly ne¬ 
gate the chances of any increase 
in production being secured as 
a result of linking wages witfi 
productivity. Then we have 
also to coiisidei that in many 
trades it is not possible to link 
wages With productivity because 
the work is of a non-repititive 
nature. With more and more 
industries employing assembly- 
line methods, operations on the 
shop-floors are dovetailed and 
there are very few workmen, if 
any, working in isolation If 1 
may say so, the concept of link¬ 
ing wages with protiuctivity in 
the case of individuals i.s hope¬ 
lessly obsolete and outdated. 
The accent today is on teani- 
woik and co-operative effort, 
and m that contc.xt the system 


is inapplicable. 1 have there* 
fore no doubt that we have no 
alternative but to throw out the 
proposition. 

No. 5; Our friend Mr. No. 

4 has condemned the proposi¬ 
tion bcfoic us as obsolete and 
outdated. He has described it 
as impracticable. But he fm 
not suggested any alternative 
either. 1 wonder if he Jiad any 
alternative in mind. 1 am pre¬ 
pared to admit that tlic cuncept 
IS not entirely flawless—^liardly 
anything m this world is But 
1 daresay ii is something much 
better than iJie antiquated time¬ 
work system which lias become 
a haven of refuge lor those who 
have an aversion for honest iiard 
work. If we come to think of 
It, many of the ills that India, 
her people and her economy 
are sulfering from to-day are 
due to this system. As all of 
us know, It IS a jub getting any¬ 
thing done by a clerk in a gov¬ 
ernment or quasi-government 
odice because he knows that 
even if he does not put in Jus 
due share of work, he can be 
sure of his salary. TJiat work¬ 
man IS rare who puts m a real 
honest day’s hard labour for the 
saluiy he gels. Most of them 
believe m working only if they 
can hope to get overtime wages 
This IS hardly iJic way a socia¬ 
listic pattern of society is going 
to be established, if we go on 
like that, all that wc can have is 
a drones’ club. Even in socia¬ 
list cuuniiies like the Soviet 
Union, wages are very much 
lejaied to productivity. The 
only dtlference with India is tiiut 
whereas in this countiy the pio- 
lits go to the employer, m the 
Soviet Union they go to the 
State because there is no indi¬ 
vidual ownership of tlie means 
of production. There produc¬ 
tion i.s organised and planned 
by the State with the aim of 
satisfying the requirements of 
all members of society. Even 
then wages aie linked to pro- 
(Contd. on page 558j 
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Before the Interview Board 


LUST FOR LIFE 


In the course of its work, the Board of Interview is called upon to size 
up many types of individuals e.g., the scholarly type, the down-to-earth realist, 
the happy-go-lucky person, the man with a grouse against everything etc. As 
a rule, the extent to which a candidate is able to capture the imagination of 
the selectors is in direct proportion to the lust he has foi life. 


[It IS a tall and ruggedly hand¬ 
some young man whom U’t; see 
entering the Board room. He 
carries Ids clothes well and has a 
care-free manner The face is 
friendly, with a cheerful look 
From his gait he appears to he an 
athletic type. Even otherwise, 
though he has a sallow com¬ 
plexion, the glow of good health 
about his wlwle person is hard to 
miss.] 

Candidate: (addressing no¬ 
body in particular) Good after¬ 
noon, Sirs. 

Chairman: (trying to fix 
him with a stare) Good after¬ 
noon, Mr. Mehta (returning to 
the papers before him) Please be 
seated. 

Candidate: (if he feels puz¬ 
zled he does not show it) Thank 
you Sir, but there is no vacant 
chair here. 

Chairman: (looking up) Oh! 
how thoughtless of me! I am 
sorry but you will have to call 
for a chair. 

Candidate: ( walking briskly 
towards the door) Never mind. 
I shall get It. 

(goes out . meanwhile Mem¬ 

bers share a smile.... .presently 
the candidate returns carrying a 
chair) 

Chairman: 1 am really sor¬ 
ry, Mr. Mehta. 

Candidate: (taking Ids seat) 
Not at all, Sir. 

A Member: (with .something 
like an envious glance) You seem 
to be taking good care of your 
health? 


Candidate: (taking the com¬ 
pliment III his stride) I do my 
best to keep m good shape 

Member: How do you ma¬ 
nage to do that ' 

Candidate: 1 do yogic cxei - 
cises regularly. 

Member: Where did you 
learn those exercises? 

Candidate: A friend, a col¬ 
lege-mate, taught me a few 
asanas. 

Member: Dt> you play any 
games also? 

Candidate: Yes I piny hoc¬ 
key. I was a member of the 
college eleven. 

Another Member: ( rather 
seriously) It appears while you 
were at college you spent most 
of your time in the playground 

Candidate: (smiling) Yes, 
Sir 1 excelled m sports. 

Member: (sternly) And lag¬ 
ged behind in studies? 

Candidate: (rather taken 
aback) Well, Sir. 1 did not fate 
very badly. 

Member: Which was your 
best subject? 

Candidate: (trying to think) 

Well, let me see. 

(Members smile) 

I think I liked military 
science best. 

Another Member: Can you 
tell us the difference between 
strategy and tactics? 

Candidate: (obviously In 
deep waters) The question calls 
for a lengthy answer. Sir. 


Member: (hriisquclv) Thl^ 
IS no class-room. Tell us m 
two sentences 

Candidate: (aftei a pause) 
We may pul it like this—Stra¬ 
tegy IS what we do to prepare foi 
the buttle and tactics is the wa\ 
we go into action in the battle¬ 
field. 

Member: Ciui you distin¬ 
guish between strategic and tai - 
tical Weapons'^ 

Candidate: (appears a little 
confident now) Yes, Sir. Tacti¬ 
cal w'eapons are weapons car¬ 
ried to suppoit giound action, 
and strategic w'eapons are those 
which form part of an all-oi'i 
striking force. 

Member : How would von 
cl.issify a nuclear bomb*’ 

Candidate : I think it is a 
strategic weapon. 

Member : How do you sa\ 
that ? 

Candidate : Obviously Sir, 
it cannot be used to suppoir 
giound action. 

Another Member; Well, Mi 
Mehta. I should think that 
having studied military science, 
your fi st choice should have 
been one of the three branches 
of the defence services ? 

Candidate ; You arc rii>hi. 
Sir. 

Member : Then why didn't 
you seek a career there ? 

Candidate : I did try. Sir 1 
appeared in the examination 
for admission to the Indian 
Military Academy. 
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Mcmbsr : Did you fail to 
get through ? 

Candidate ; Unforiunutcly 
yes. Sir. 

iVIeaib.T : /\jtd you dul not 
try again l^id you ? 

(andiddtc . I did. Sir. I 
iuve appeared for admission to 
the r.M.A. 

Member: So you are dying 
to sail in Iwo boats at once. 

Candidate: (. apologetically ) 
No Sir It is not like that 
Member: (feigning angei) 
What else*' Wc waste our time 
w'lth you here, and Ihen one 
line morning we come to know 
that you have gone ahead and 
joinetl the Military Academy'* 

Candidate : (standing h i \ 
ground) 1 am sure you can pie- 
vent that. Sir 

Member: (sinprised) Ilow*^ 
Candidate: liy platitig me 
liigh in youi list 
(loud Iniiglitei the candi¬ 
date aha iiini'>) 

Member: Aie you so suic 
you arc going to be selci le<l for 
the Police Service 

Candidate: (without hesita¬ 
tion) I am positive, Sir 

Another Membi'r: (serious¬ 
ly) There are certain qualities we 
look for in oandiihites for the 
Police Service’’ 

Candidate: i believe I have 
those qualities m abundance. 

* Member: Are yon dull- 
hcaded enough'* 

Candidate: {wiihont paus¬ 
ing to think) Yes Sir. 

(loud laughter . the can¬ 
didate has' a very red face 
hut joins the mirth) 

.Member: Obviously you 
have spoken the truth, Mr 
Mehta. I must say this does 
improve your chances liere. 

(laughter again) 
Candidate: (face colouring) 
Thank you, Sir. 

Another Member: Well, 
Mr. Mehta. We would like ti> 


know what is your idea of the 
functions of the police'? 

Candidate: ( ajter o m e 
thought) The mam fuiulion of 
tJie police, Sir, is to mainlain 
law and order. 

Member: Then how is it 
that to restoie law and order in 
Sikkim, the Government of In¬ 
dia thought it lit to send the 
Aimy and not ihc police'? 

Candidate: (falteriiigly) 
When the disturbances aie such 
as the police may not be able to 
control, the job is cnlrusted to 
the Army. 

Member: So you agree the 
Army is a supei lor forte as com¬ 
pared to the Police'* 

Candidate: There can be 
no doubt about that, Sii The 
Army nas more men and better 
weapons. 

Member: And yet you an' 
anxious to join an infeiioi fiirce'* 

Candidate: |/i taken ahaik 
for a second hut then rallies) As 1 
lia\c explained, Sir. I am pre¬ 
pared to go either way. 

Member: AH rignt But I 
have often wondered whether 
It IS a function of the Army to 
maintain law and otilei What 
do you think'* 

Candidate: (coiijidentli) 
Primarily if is a function tif tlie 
police 

Another Member: I miisi 
say you are absolutely wrong 

Candidate: (taken a h a c k 
hill trying to keep Ins poise) I .in. 
subject to corrcclion. Sir 

Member: Vou must uiulci- 
.sland my boy that maintaining 
law and oidcr was a function of 
the police in British days 

Candidate: (listening cnic- 
fnllv) Yes Sir 

Member: What "Yes, Sir"? 
Tell me— Can \mu distingui.sJi 
between the role of the p«i!iec 
then and now * 

Candidate (evidently n e r- 
voiis) In the British days the 


police could be used to suppress 
the people But now that is 
not so 

.Member: 11 o w*’ Have 
policemen cJiangeil their ways'? 

Candidate: igiopnig foi an 
answci) I hey could not he ex¬ 
pected to 1 hange overnighi The 
pioc-ess IS gradual. 

Member: What is the 
eliiingctjiat isnoliceable'* 

Candidate: (petspuing hy 
now) The police no longei look 
upon themselves as insirimients 
of oppression. IJiey aie in¬ 
creasingly identifying themselves 
with Ihc people and working in 
co-operation wiili them 

Member: But the people 
with whom the police has to deal 
arc Jaw-breakcis. How can 
there be any co-operalion bet¬ 
ween the l,'iW'-bicakers and the 
polite'* 

Candidate: I mean there is 
more co-opeialion hciween the 
police .iinl the law'-abiding pub¬ 
lic in enroicing law and order 

Memlier: This is pure ciap. 
You arc talking in the air if 1 
may say so 

C'andidate: (Jiu e blanching) 

1 am .liraid I don't follow vou 
Sii 

Member: I iisi of all, the 
co-operation whicJi \ou are talk¬ 
ing about does noi exist Then 
even if il (hws, (Jieie .ire ocea- 
Moiis when it is a tw'o-way alTair 
between the polueinan and the 
law-breaker 

Candidate: I shall be gratc- 
tiil for an instance, Sii 

Member: .Supposing y o u 
arc doing cxei.sc duly. You ap- ' 
pielicnd a smuggler who is well- 
armi'd also. 'The smuggler of¬ 
fers you a big bribe and makes il 
clear that if you do not co¬ 
operate he Will shoot. What 
will you choose money or 
death'* 

Candidate: I shall try to 
find out a way to avoid both. 
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Member: You might as 
well say “ami get my man also" 

Candidate: Yes. Sir ami gel 
my man also. 

Member: !:> ii any use 
boasting? It is Ctisici saiil than 
done. 

Candidate: {sumvwhat pm- 
voked) In a ditlicull situation, 
our reflexes arc sharpened ami 
we can think and act faster. 

Member: But cnmin.ils are 
fastei .still -particularly smug¬ 
glers. They arc known to be 
trigger-happy. 

Candidate: I know in such 
circuntstances one may have to 
lose one’s life. But if ever 1 have 
to face such a situation, 1 slmlJ 
sell my life dear. That's all I 
know. 

Another Member: A police¬ 
man's lot IS a liaid one Don't 
you think so? 

Candidate: I feel altr.aled 
towards it because a policeman's 
life can be full of adventure. 

Member: Only if you join 
at the lowest rung. The senioi s 
are mostly desk-bound—you 
may call them glorilied clerks 

Candidate: Well! I urn 
sure one ultimately gets what 
one IS after. 

Member: Do you love ad¬ 
venture? 

Candidate: (with alanity) 
Very much Sir 

Member: Tell us a bout 
some of your adventures 

Candidate: So far, these are 
confined to two or three trek¬ 
king expeditions 

Member: Where did you 
go trekking? 

Candidate: Recently I went 
to the Momi hills. Some time 
ago, I had gone upto Badnnath 
in company with two friends? 

Member: Did you go for a 
pilgrimage? 

Candidate: (laughing) No 
Sir. I am not religiously in¬ 
clined. 


Member: In that case you 
might have some mure interest¬ 
ing adventures to relate. 

Candidate: (smiling) I uni 
afraid I am noi an adventurer in 
that sense. 

Member: W Ji a t is your 
hobby? 

Candidate: Whenever 1 cun 
gel time 1 read detective litlion 
Member: That is hardly a 
satisfying pastime for an intelli¬ 
gent young man like you 

Candidate: But don't you 
think. Sir, it is the most suitable 
hobby lor an aspiimg poliee- 
m.in’ 

(laughU'i all round) 
Chairman: Very gm>d, Mi 
Mehta. 

Candidate: Thank you, Sii 
Chairman: Thank yon. Mi 
Mehta. You may go now 

(Mr Mehta rises in ht<> scat, 
raises his hand in salutation 
and leaves ) 

CiitiL-al Assessment 
t'luin the outset the candidate is 


on test fm the sort of personality that 
nestles behind his pleasant and emi¬ 
nently presentable exterioi. He i. 
neither put off norfeels alighted when 
lie IS invited to sit in a chair which is 
nol there, liut he uses to the tK'ca- 
Sion. 

As the Members puss from ad- 
niiiation of his physique to a reviess 
of his obviously nol-so-biilliant aca 
dcmic caiecr, llie candidate feels ,i 
jci k but he absoi bs the shock well and 
levcals a good gidsp of some of the 
essenliaLs of militaiy science. When 
a Member tnes to push him into a 
tight corner saying that he is trying 
to sail in two boats at once. Mi 
Mehta mdneates himselt with u liltk 
wil which should earn some pin- 
inaiks for him. 

The Member of Ihe Board liaidiM 
to please oi cope with is Ihe one who 
lakes ovei when he asks Mr Mchia 
about the functions of the police. B\ 
the contradictory stands he takes on 
various issues, he diK^, succeed in 
|)ushmg Ml Mehta into some tighi 
coincis and ii is with some eifort thai 
the candidate manages to emerge tin 
stulhcd 

[he iseisonalily which emeiges on 
the whole is wull-halanced and tend 
mg towards matuiity. Mr. Mehta i- 
a liappy man - any day safe foi bein).> 
put in a position of rcsponsibilits 


Group Discussion {Contd from page 555) 


iluctivily by means of efliciency 
incentives, bonus etc. so that 
there is some suiplus pioduct 
left after the needs of society 
Iiave been met. in the utter¬ 
ances of my predecessors, 1 have 
marked one thing m parlicuiai 
Almost all of them have taken 
the linking of wages with pro¬ 
ductivity to mean the piece-rate 
system 1 think that is wrong 
Wages can be Imkod to produc¬ 
tivity in so many ways—through 
incentive payments, through 
bonus through profit-sharing 
schemes etc. And f am sure all 
these metliods serve not only to 
increase production and wages, 
but also to add to the country’s 
prosperity in general. I am 
therefore all in favour of the 
propoied system. 

Summing up 

Yes: When payment Is by results, a 
really efficient workman gets n 
ctiance to show his worth (3t hei - 
wise he loses enthusiasm. 


No: If wages aic linked to produ^ 
tivity, the woikman will tend Ik 
sacrifice quality fur speed and iln 
employer will feel icmptud to ciii 
down pi ices of woi k done- some- 
thing luinous foi either. It cun 
prove positively disastrous for tin. 
slow but steady woiker. 

Yes: The fcais aie unfounded 
Linking wages with productisiis 
Stimulates production and enables 
(he optinium and most economic.il 
use of plan! and machineiy 
VYorkcr gets highei wages, em- 
ployei gels more profit and the 
consumei gets the benefit of lower 
pi ices. 

No: The idea of linking wages wiih 
productivity is a clever device to 
undermine workers’ solidarity and 
to strike a grievous blow against 
tiade unionism. It cannot he 
employed in the case of industries 
making use of assembly Ime 
methods of production. 

Yes: Even in socialist countiiei 
like the Soviet Union wages 
are linked to productivity It 
does not necessarily mean adop¬ 
tion of the piece-rate system. K 
can be done in so many other 
ways and it is beneficial for all 
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FAp ecM i:ssa> 


How Free is Our Press 


B efore \u' um siiy how ficc 

the press in India is, it will 
l-)C useful to have .i clear idea of 
what we understand by the free¬ 
dom of the press Does “free¬ 
dom’' in this context mean free¬ 
dom from state control Would 
it mean freedom of the owner 
of a newspaper to employ ‘kept 
intellectuals' to project the for¬ 
mer's point of view If that is 
so what would be the writings 
ofsuch kept IntelIccluaIs wortJi’’ 
Or does freedom of the press 
connote freedi^m of the func¬ 
tionary called the editor to the 
c'ccliision of everybody else'’ 

Much of the confusion oji 
this point arises from the fact 
that over the last quarter cen¬ 
tury the technology of news¬ 
paper production ami the aims 
which newspapers arc emph'v- 
ul to subserve have undergone 
a complete t ransformation Dur¬ 
ing this period the means of 
production have been vastly 
unproved and liave bd omc pro¬ 
portionately costlier. The mo¬ 
dalities of news-collection have 
■ changed beyond recognition and 
^he costs have gone up here also 
I'his has resulted in control of 
newspajwr publication in India 
passing into the hands of big 
business 

When the country was under 
foreign rule, tlic press in India 
was the instrument of a mission 
rather than an industry. TTiose 
days It was an advance outpost 
>n the struggle to overthrow 
foreign nile and the Indian 
journalist was working for a 
I' cause ratJier than for a salary. 
But now newspapers in India 
’ a v e become commercialised 
'■w any other industry. Run- 
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ning a ncwspajiei toilay involves 
heavy investment and the cntic- 
prcncur W'ho makes that invest¬ 
ment naturally expects adequate 
return on his capital, not only 
in the form tif money but also 
in the form of political pull 
fell him that if he tries to use 
the press as his own mouthpic* e, 
it Would moan erosion of the 
ficcdoin of the juess, and he 
will ask wh> in that case he 
.should invest at all m such a 
veil tine 

'I'hc fact of new.spapci pub¬ 
lishing in India having become 
capital-intensive has blurred the 
lines of demarcation between a 
‘kept’ press and a free press. 
In the rate for more .ind more 
pi ofits and powerful the owner, 
the primaly purpose of news- 
p.ipcrs as poweiful mass-media, 
177 , informing the people, has 
become secondary The basit 
function of a newspaper is to 
make available to its readers in¬ 
formation which IS .is unbiased, 
as .icciiralc .ind as full as pos- 
.sible so th.it the people can be 
helpcxl to judge for themselves 
A simple test to find out whether 
and to what extent the press m 
a country is free is to sec how 
far It isfiillillingthis pnmaiv les- 
ponsibititN If It is dischaiging 
that fuiiclion truly and well, 
it IS fice Othei wise we m.iy bo 
sure its freedom is being dis- 
totled somewhere, in some way 
or the other And ihcie are a 
number of factois which can 
and do cause siuh distortions 

The soti.ilist countries do 
not as a ink subscribe to the 
principle of frcNidiun ('f the press 
Thev h.ivc a controlled press 
which IS delibciatcly employed 


to piomotc tin. aims ami objects 
t»f the State .Vs compaicd to 
that, parliumenlars democracies 
look upon a lice press as vital 
to the surviv.il of the democra¬ 
tic process In their case a 
fettered press is unthinkable. 

I iccdom of expression w'hich 
includes freedom of the pre.ss is 
enshrined in their constitutions 
.IS one of the fundamental rights 
of the pci'plc so that if ever there 
IS a conIIlet betw'een the state 
and the pres.s, the former is not 
allowed to str.ingulate the latter 

I.vcn so, aulhontai i.iu trends 
sometimes do manifest them¬ 
selves in the healthiest of demo- 
cr.icies, and try to prevent the 
pi css ficun pl.iymg its rightful 
role in the public life of the 
coi'iitry. Prc.ssiirc is usually 
cxcrlcxi by <hc stale through de- 
ni.il of advertisements It is 
frcciuciUly reported in the Indian 
press how’ smnctnne.s State 
C hief MmiMcrs make advertis¬ 
ing Mippoit a political buigaiii- 
ing point 111 their dealings with 
ncwspapcis TJicre is another 
way in w'hicli St.itc p.itionagc is 
ii'.ed 1.1 disiori the freedom of 
iJio ple^^ We can liiui any 
inimbei I'f es.implcs wliciem a 
iiieiccnai) oi piopagandist mas- 
qucrading ,is a |ournalist in help¬ 
ed to slait a sheet w'lth tlic sole 
purpo.se of giving a boost to an 
.idnunisti.ition headed by a par- 
lu iilai le.idur Such newspapers 
iiuan ibly fold up as soon as the 
patron is dcthumed or wilh- 
d'.iws p.i,lron.igc Even so, 
wliile they are in existence, they 
loo profess gie.it concern for 
the freedom of the press. 

I rc'ccloiu of the picss in In¬ 
dia has been compromised m 
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another way by journalii>ts and 
newspaper organisations draw¬ 
ing inspiration, help and siis- 
tcaiance from other countries 
It IS well-known that there are 
countries which have been pour¬ 
ing into India huge sums of 
money to subserve and achieve 
their own ends in intertational 
diplomacy oi to promote parti¬ 
cular ideologies These coun¬ 
tries have been able to secure 
from 1 n d I a n scoiniiuijronts 
which militale to bedevil IJie fice- 
dom of CKpression guaranteed 
by the Const itiilioji of Ind'a to 
the citizens of the count ry 

The hold whicJi big business 
has come to acquire over the 
Indian press during the last 
quarter century has also worked 
to erode its freedom in more 
ways than one. A business¬ 
man-proprietor has his own 
ideas about the functions of a 
newspaper and the purpose of 
running it, For an up-and- 
coming tycoon, a newspaper in 
Delhi or iti a State capital, with 
a top-ranking journalist en- 
sconwxl in the editorial chair, 
has become a status-symbol 
It is standard equipment for 
businessmen who are keen to 
he near the corridors of power. 
And It IS public knowledge how 
some of them make Delhi the 
headquarters of then operations 
whenever changc.s m the Cential 
Council of Ministers aic in the 
offing On such occasions, the 
power of the press in their Jiands 
IS u.scd lor innuence-peddimg 
and for building up pressures in 
favour of their friends and pro¬ 
teges who have secured a fool- 
hold in the political mcriy-go- 
roiind. In ncwspapcr-cstabli.sji- 
ments owned by business-mag¬ 
nates, the editor is often no more 
than a high-level functionary 
working to seek accommoda¬ 
tion fiom the Govcrmncnl for 
the proprietor, lie is evpccied 
to intercede with the Govern¬ 
ment to secure some concessions 
for the owner or to protect him 
from the consequences of his 


dubious activities. 

The continuing process of 
commercialisation of the press 
]i.is taken Its toll in another way 
also, in its quest for sensa¬ 
tionalism, it has often focused 
the spotligjit on d i s r u p 1 1 v c, 
separatist and communal ten- 
ilencics and, may be unwittingly, 
helped political adventurers to 
secure popular attention On 
occasions big advertisers have 
managed to secure illegitimate 
leverage in the editorial offices 
.ind sougJit to cxcrei.se an in¬ 
sidious influence on the policy 
of a new.spaper It is an index 
t'f the newspaper majiagcments’ 
pre-occupation with profits that 
in our national dailies, more than 
sixty pcR-ent of the space is 
taken up by advertisements 

Referring to the pernicious 
influence of big business on 
Indian newspapers in the course 
of her address to the One Asia 
Assembly in New Delhi in 1 cb- 
niary 19T^, Mrs. Indiia Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister of India, 
deplored the fad Uiat in India, 
freedom of the press v,i.s being 
used to further property in¬ 
terests. She said that while the 
Government recognised t h c 
1 iglil of a newspaper to cJiam- 
pion any laiisc. it fell that it 
would be useful t'l maintain .i 
disMintion bclwccn the cdilonal 
loom and the business office 

All this notwithstanding, the 
major .shale of tjic blame for 
siifTciing the freedom of the 
press 111 India being c'loded li,is 
to be accepted by the fraternity 
of joiiriialists themselves 1 hey 
owe It to themselves as also 
(he noble profession to which 
they belong that they should act 
as the waicjidugs of this free¬ 
dom. In the ultimate analysis, 
it IS their fault if hired prop.i- 
gandist.s, and mcrccniuies find 
It easy to infiltrate tJicii lanks. 
The first source of a threat to 
the freedom of the press is the 
lournalist’s own lack of self- 
disciplmc and integrity. Being 


the custodian of the power of 
the press in the realm of public 
affairs, he has to be guided bv 
the highest principles in the 
exercise of that power so that it 
becomes a force for public good 
He has to be imbued with an un¬ 
compromising concern for truth 
He has to be strong enough to 
resist temptations and coura¬ 
geous enough to risk displea¬ 
sure of authority He must be 
on his guard always again.st 
interests and forces which seek 
to distort the truth and thus mis¬ 
lead people In whichever 
Loiintry freedom of tJic press has 
been leopardiscd, it has been pri¬ 
marily due to lack of profes¬ 
sional probdy among joiirnalists 
and India is no exception in this 
matter 

Among the j’ourji.ilists* faults 
of omission and tommissKm 
whiih have served to constnit 
the freedom of the press in India 
has been an excessive pie-occii- 
pation with polifit,s That has 
prevented the Indian press from 
projecting before its readers a 
faithful picture of cimtempo- 
rary India and the woild Oui 
nc^^spapcrs sold o m concern 
themselves with the lommon- 
platc which interests the com¬ 
mon man. It appc.irs they aic 
not .sufficiently interested in the 
mounting luirdsliips experienced 
by Jiim at every step. .Accoi- 
ding to an author itutive c.sti- 
maie, about .‘'6 percojit of the 
circulation td' new.spapcis m 
India remains conliiicd to the 
metropolit.in cities and barely 
projects the needs of the lural 
commui.ily. 

In spile of tJic fact that tjic 
( onstiUition of liufiagiiarantc'cs 
fiecdom of expression, we can 
not really say that India lias 
a fiec press as long as vested 
iiUcrests keep tJieir stranglehohi 
on it And even when that 
has been removed, it will be 
free in tJie real .sense of the tenii 
only when it establishes real 
rapport with the people of 
India as a whole. 
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Forthcomtais Examlutloiis 



Tasks Bi fukc Indian IZconomy—Indi\ and FoRFifiN Aid --Dw icit 
Financing—Price-Rlsi; in 1972— Intern\ riONAL Currency Crisis and 
THE Rupee-“Paris Coni LRtNCE ON Viefnam---World Monliary Crisis— 
Presidents Rule in Orissa -Persons—Places 


Q. What were the tasks be* 
fore Lidia’s economy listed by the 
Union Finance Minister while 
presenting the budget for 197S* 
74 ? 

Ans. Tasks Before India’s 
Kconomy: The tasks before 
India’s economy listed by the 
Uiii.in Finance Minister, Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan, while presenting 
the budget proposals for 1973-74 
wore: (1) Inflationary pressures 
have to be contained through a 
judicious combination of de- 
mnd management, increased 
pioduction of basic wage goods, 
and the strengthening of the 
public distribution system (2) 
m order to improve growtli 
prospects, vigorous cfForts have 
to be made to increase the rate 
of savings and investment (3) 

. greater viability on the exteinal 
front, which can be achieved 
througli higher exports and res¬ 
traints on imports (4) a rapid 
increase in employment oppor¬ 
tunities, both in rural and urban 
areas, to make an adequate dent 
on the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment (5) Determined efforts are 
necessary to reduce disparities 
in income and consumption and 
to secure greater social justice, 
programmes designed to pro¬ 
vide nunimum b^ic amenities 
to all citizsens must be expand¬ 
ed in scope and coverage. 

Q. How modi fureign aU 
does India expect In 19^74 ? 


Ans. India and Foreign Aid 
in 1973-74 : According to the 
budget-cblimaics for 197.3-74 
presented to P.irhament by llic 
Union Finance Minister, Mr. 
Y.B Chavan on Febniary 28, 
during 1973-74, India will be 
getting Rs 661-8 crorcs in 
foreign aid. But in the course 
of the year the total repayment 
of debts by India to quite a few 
of the donor cmintries W'ill ex¬ 
ceed what she might receive 
from them For example, 
foreign aid available from tlie 
U.S A will be less than Rs. 10 
eroics. Similarly the account 
with the Soviet Union. West 
Germany and several other 
countries was expected to show 
debit balance. With the fresh 
cicdits expected during the year, 
India may receive in 1973-74 net 
foreign aid worth Rs. 215*3 
crorcs only. 

Q. What is the extent of 
deficit financing envisaged in 
India’s budget for 1973-74 ? 
Was it a realistic estimate ? 

Ans. In his budget pio- 
posals for 1973-74, Mr. S' B. 
Chavan, the Union Finance 
Minister visualised a budgetary 
deficit of Rs. 335 crores at the 
then existing levels of taxation. 
The Minister sought to reduce 
It to a manageable Rs. 85 crorcs 
by levying taxes out of which 
Rs. 250 crorcs would aix^rue to 
the Centre. But at the same 


time lie soutulcd a warning to 
say tJiat the deficit lie had men¬ 
tioned did not make any allow¬ 
ance tor requirements arising 
out of the c.\pecled report of 
the third Pay Commission. On 
March 14, he expressed the 
opinion that after the Govern¬ 
ment had implemented the ic- 
porl of the Pay Commission, 
tJic deficit may rise to some¬ 
where between Rs. 200 crores 
and Rs 250 crorcs He said 
that subject to a normal rate of 
growth of 5 to 5-5 percent being 
achieved, that level of deficit 
financing may be bearable by 
tlie country. But when Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament sought an 
.issurance fhat the limit men¬ 
tioned by the Finance Minister 
would not be excc-edcxl, the 
latter rcfusetl to eive anv such 
assiu-.ince 

Q. What was the extent 
of price-rise in 1972 ? What 
measures were adopted by the 
Coiernment to keep a check on 
flic price-level ? 

Ans Price-Level during 
1972: According to the econo¬ 
mic survey presented to Parlia¬ 
ment by the Union Finance 
Minister in the last week of 
February, theic was a pro¬ 
nounced increase in the prices 
of food artkiles during 1972 
and the annual average of whole¬ 
sale prices showed a rise of 7*fi 
percent. Recounting measures 
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adopted by the Government to 
contain prices, the survey ic- 
ferred to (i) a crash progranunc 
for rabi production (r/) efforts 
to streamline the public distri¬ 
bution system for foodgrains, 
levy sugar and controlled varie¬ 
ties of cloth (ni) the decision to 
import two million toimcs of 
foodgrains {ir) acceptance in 
principle of the take-over of 
the wholesale trade in wheat 
and (r) stringent exercise of 
emdit controls. 

Q. How did the interna¬ 
tional currency crisis of Feb¬ 
ruary 1973 affect the ladian 
rupee ? 

Ans. The U.S. dollar was 
devalued by 10 percent on b’eb- 
ruary 13, I 9 7 3. l\vo days 
later, i.e. on February 15, the 
Economic Policy Committee of 
India's Cabinet decided that the 
parity of the Rupee with the £ 
would be maintained at Rs. 
18-967 fised in December 1971. 
Soon afterwards the £ steiling 
began to float upward in rela¬ 
tion to the dollar, and it led to 
a sUght appreciation (nearly 
3*7 percent) in the value of the 
rupee vis-a-vis the dollar. The 
Committee was ot the opinion 
that as change in the dollar- 
pound rate had been small, no 
change was called for in the 
position of the rupee. It was 
also considered improbable that 
India’s trade would be affected 
much because the currencies of 
West Germany and Japan—^thc 
main exporting countries had 
appieciated in relation to tlic £ 
sterling and tlie rupee. 

India was also feeling safe 
from another angle At one 
time one-third of India’s forei^ 
exchange reserves were kept in 
dollars. But for some time 
past, the Reserve Bank of India 
had been exchanging its dollars 
into West German marks and 
Japanese yen. At the time the 
dollar was devalued for a se¬ 
cond time, India had only 4'8() 
percent of her reserves or nearly 
Rs. 34 crores in dollars. 

5d2 


However, India did suffer 
some losses bixsausc in view of 
the revaluation of the yen and 
the West German mark, India’s 
debt liability to those countries 
increased. Towards the end of 
1972, India owed to Japan 
156,000 million yen equivalent 
to 520 million dollars. But by 
March 19, 1973, owing to the 
intervening readjustments in the 
value of the dollar and the yen, 
liability had gone up to 600 
million dollars. 

Q. What w&ce the aims of 
the international conferenra on 
Vietnam convened in Paris to¬ 
wards the end of February 1973? 
Name the participants and give a 
gist of the declaration approved 
by the Conference. 

Ads. Paris Conference on 
Vietnam: An inlcrnalional con¬ 
ference on Vietnam was con¬ 
vened in Palis on February 26, 
1973, (/) to acknowledge the 
agreements signed on January 
27, 1973 (ii) to giiiuantcc the 
ending of the wai, the main¬ 
tenance of peace in Vietnam, 
respect for the Vietnamese peo¬ 
ple’s fundamental national 
lights and the South Vietnamese 
people's light to self-determina¬ 
tion and (i/7) to contribute to and 
giiaiantcc peace in Indo-China. 

Participants in the Con¬ 
ference were: (i) Canada (ii) 
China (Hi) France (iv) Hungary 
fv) Indonesia (vi) North Viet¬ 
nam (vii) Poland (wii) Provi¬ 
sional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment of Vietnam (ix) South 
Vietnam (x) Soviet Union (xi) 
U.K. (xii) U.S.A. and (xiii) 
U.N. Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim. 

At its conclusion on March 
2, the Conference adopted a 
1000, word declaration solemnly 
supporting the peace-agree¬ 
ment si^d on January 27 and 
pledging the great powers to 
respecting the rights of the Viet¬ 
namese people. Those who 
signed the declaration also com¬ 
mitted themselves to respecting 
the sovereignty and neutrality 


of Laos and Cambodia. The 
declaration prescribed p r o c c- 
durcs for reporting on viola¬ 
tions of the accoras. It also 
provided that in the event of 
serious violations of the peace- 
agreement, the Conference can 
be reconvened on a joint request 
by the U.S.A. and North Viet¬ 
nam oi on a proposal by six oi 
more parties to declaration. 

Q. What wm-c the causes 
which triggered off the intema- 
lional currency crisis in Feb¬ 
ruary 1973? 

Ans. A glowing delieit in 
the U.S. balance of payments 
position triggered off yet an¬ 
other international currency ci i- 
sis in the beginning of 1973 
After the lirst realignment of 
world currencies in December 
1971, the yen had been revalued 
by nearly 17 peicent. Even so, 
tlic desired turn-around in U.S - 
Japanese trade was not achieved 
In 1971, the U S.A. had a deficit 
of 3’5 billion dollars with Japan. 
But oven with the revalued yen, 
the deficit mounted to over foiii 
billion dollars in 1972. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon tried to indutc 
Japan to make trade conces¬ 
sions to the U S.A. and to open 
her market for foreign goods 
and capital investment. B u t 
the efforts did not produce any 
results. Meanwhile the rush ot 
speculative ftinds away from the 
dollar and into tJic strong West 
German and Japanese curren¬ 
cies once again precipitated a 
serious situation in the interna- 
tional money-markets. This 
led to a scries of top-level mecl- 
ings in West European capitals 
among Japanese, American. 
British, West German, French 
and Italian ministers and ofH- 
cials and culminated in the U S 
dollar being devalued by 10 
percent on February 13, 197.1 
This was the second devalua¬ 
tion of the dollar in 14 months 
Other countries of the world 
followed up U.S. action with 
the minimum necessary adjust¬ 
ments but the crisis continued 
mainly because of the activities 
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of speculators out to take the 
maximum advantage of the un¬ 
settled conditions m the inter¬ 
national money market. One 
pointer to the intensity of the 
speculative sentiment was the 
phenomenal rise in the fieo 
market price of gold which at 
one stage touched 94 dollars 
per ounce—^morc than double 
ihe uflicial price, and virtually 
a vote of no-contidence in tlie 
dollar. 

Q. In how many states of 
India was President’s rule im¬ 
posed in the first quarter of 1973? 
Briefly recount the developments 
which led to President’s rule in 
Orissa? 

Ans. In the lirsl quaiter of 
1973, President's rule was im¬ 
posed in Andlira Pradesh and 
Orissa. Politic.U crisis erupted 
in Orissa suddenly on Mamh I 
when 25 Qmgress legislators 
informed the Chid Minister, 
Mrs Nandini Satpathy that they 
pioposcd joimng the Progies- 
sive Paily oi the Pragaii Parly 
led by Mr. Biju Patnaik. Among 
Ihe dcfcetois were Mr. Niimani 
Routroy, tJic D c p u t y Chief 
Minister and Mt. GangatUiar 
I’ladhan. the Minister for Rural 
& Tribal Welfare. The deve¬ 
lopment led to the resignation 
of the Satpatliy Ministry. Eai- 
lier, Mrs. Satpathy had recom¬ 
mended to the Goveinor to 
drop the two Ministcis from her 
j cabinet as tlicy had not been 
'co-opciating with the govern¬ 
ment in taking measures to 
elicck con uption and to ]nini.sh 
those responsible for it. 

The seeds of the defections 
which brought about the down¬ 
fall of the Satpathy Ministry 
had been sown by the Congress 
Piiity Itself when it had wiested 
power eight and a half months 
cailier. Originally it had a 
J*licngth of 49. It was able to 
form a government only after 
d had attracted to its side 4 
members belonging to the Utkal 
Congress and 10 Swatantra 
■T^embers. It thus became a 
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conglomeration of factions head¬ 
ed by at least four leaders The 
edifice began to ciack up when 
the Utkal Congicss was fevived 
by Mr. Biju Patnaik and 11 
Icgislutojs returned to it. Later 
Dr. !-[ K Mahatab led another 
group of four outside the ruling 
parly. The Swatantra meiu- 
beis followed Mr. Gungudhar 
Pi.idlian. 

On March 1, the Congicss 
was left with only 66 seats in a 
house of l‘W) with all the opposi¬ 
tion groups Lominunding a conv 
bincd sticngth of 74 and led by 
Mr. Biju Patnaik under the ban- 
nci of the Pi.igati Parly. Soon 
aflei iJic Governor Jiad accepted 
tJie resignation of the Satpathy 
cabinet, Mr. Biju Patnaik mot 
the Governor in company with 
Jus suppojtcrs to piess his claim 
of being able to foim an “efli- 
cicnt and pnigi'cssivc" g«>vem- 
ment 

Ilowevci, The Govcinoi, in 
his repoit to tlic Piesidenf, le- 
commended imposition of Piesi- 
dent’s rule ix-cause ho .saw no 
piospect of a stable government 
being foimcd in the State Ac¬ 
cordingly, the .stale legislature 
was dissolved and tlic Slate was 
put under Fhisident’s rule on 
March 3, 1973 

Q. Write short notc.s on: 

(0 Phytoplankton (ii) Lasci 
Bomb (lii) Geothermal energy 
(/v) Ionosphere (r) Ullia-Violet 
Rays 

Ans. Phytoplankton: aic 
small sea-weeds and other ma¬ 
rine plants which tloal or diifl 
almost pas.'.ivcly under the in- 
llucnce of sca-ciiiienl.<, living 
and growng with the help «>t 
simple nutiiont salts present in 
sea-water and deriving cneigy 
from the sun’s rays. 

(ii) loiser Bomb: is a hy¬ 
drogen bomb in which a laser 
beam which is the most power 
ful and concentrated form of 
li^t in the world will be used as 
tile trigger. It is much simpler, 
smaller, and cleaner than a 


conventional H-Bomb which 
tequiies an atomic bomb to 
e.\pliKlc It The U.S.A. has 
been cairying out rescui'ch for 
building a laser bomb for the 
last 5 years. In 1974, the U.S.A, 

IS going to spend ncai ly Rs. 25 
cnircs on the project 

(Hi) Geothermal energy: is 
power obtained by tapping the 
natural heat of the earth's core. 
Accoidmg to Ml. Joseph Bar- 
mea, Director of the Resources 
and Transport I3ivision of the 
UNO's Department of Econo¬ 
mic and Social Affairs, m an¬ 
other 60 years geothermal cnci- 
g\ may be recognised as an cnet- 
gy resource even more sig.ii- 
ficaiit than pelioleum It is 
already in use in the geyser 
power Stations m northern Cali¬ 
fornia where it requires an 
luvestment of UK) dollars to 
150 dollais per kw. as compaicd 
to 500 dollars pci kw requiicd 
to be invested m nucleai povsei 
stations. 

(IV) Ionosphere: i^ a region 
m the upper atmosplieie ol the 
earth It extends frona a height 
of neaily 80 km to 300 km. 
It IS so named because of the 
piesencc of ions and fice elec¬ 
trons proiiuced by the sun’s 
ultraviolet and a- radial ion. The 
iono.sphcie pi events Ji i g h-fie- 
quency waves from being lost 
in space and rellcLis back to 
earth the signals sent by such 
waves. U thus makes possible 
all loiig-tlislancc radio communi¬ 
cations using high frequency 
waves. 

(v) Ultra-Violet Rays: Just 
beyond the visible speetium of 
light and on either side of it 
(violet and icd) are to he found 
invisible rays of light There 
aie infra-rcd rays on the red 
side of tlic speetium. On the 
other (violet) side there arc ul- 
liaviolet rays. These rays are 
invisible to the naked eye but 
are physiologically extremely 
powerful. They pioduce vita¬ 
min D which IS essential for 
nonnol deposition of calcium in 
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growing bones. But large doses 
of ultraviolet rays cause sun¬ 
burn. They are also strongly 
germicidal. For therapeutic 
use, ultraviolet rays can be pro¬ 
duced arttiicially by ineicury- 
vapour and arc lamps. TJiey 
have a toning up effect in cases 
of nervous debility and have 
other therapeutic uses also. 
Doses of ultraviolet radiation 
may vary from one to several 
minutes. 

Q. In which field has each 
of the following distinguished 
himself or herself? 

(i) M. Madhava Panicker (//) 
Begum Akhtar (Hi) Girish Kar- 
nad ffi’) Tony Grcig (i-) Mrs 
Wclthy Fisher (vi) Pici re Augur 

Ans. (/) Uanciiig-'-Katha 
kali (U) Musi c—Hindustani 
Light (iii) Play-writing (iv) Ciic- 
ket (r) Adult Literacy (vi) Popu¬ 
lar science-writing. 

Q Briefly introduce the 
folbwing, saying how they foimd 
mt.ntion in tte news recently? 

(f) Piloo Mody (ii) Chiang 
Kai-Shek (in) Liam Cosgravc 
(iv) Dzemal fii^dic fv) Dr. 
Karan Singh. 

A n .s. (i) Piloo Mody: is 
the Chairman of the Swatontra 
Party of India. His name came 
into the nevra leccntly as he visit¬ 
ed Pakistan to see Mr. Z A. 
Bhutto, an old friend. On his re¬ 
turn from there he wrote a book 
Zulji. My Friend, in defence of 
the policies and politics of the 
Pakistan President. 

(li) Chiang Kai-Shek: is the 
President of Taiwan at the age 
of 86. He is the sole survivor 
among those who occupied the 
centre of world stage when the 
second World War was raging. 
He had succeeded Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen as the President of China 
but in 1949 was forced out of the 
country by the communists and 
has ever since been living in 
Taiwan. His name recently 
occurred in the news as it was 
learnt that he was seriously ill. 
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(iii) Liam Cosgrave: has 
replaced Mr. Jack Lynch as the 
Prime Minister of the Republic 
of Ireland. He heads a coali¬ 
tion of his Fine Gael party and 
the Labour Party. Mr. Cos- 
grave is a barrister-at-law and 
held ministerial office from 1948 
to 1957. 

(iv) Dzemal Bijedic: is the 
Prime Minister of Yugoslavia. 
In Maich 1973, he visited India 
for the first time at the head of 
a high-powered delegation to 
hold talks with Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, tlie Prime Muiister of 
India. 

(v) Dr. Karan Singb: i.s the 
Union Ministei of Tourism and 
Civil Aviation. His name came 
into the news in the middle of 
March 1973 when aflci an Avro 
crush, he submitted his resigna¬ 
tion to the Piimc Minister ac- 
ccpiing moral responsibility for 
the tiagedy. The gesture wa.s 
widely .ipprccititcd hut the re¬ 
signation was not accepted. 

Q. Where arc the following 
and how did they find mention 
in the news recently? 

(/) Pescadores (//) Djibouti 
(iii) Baluchistan (/>’) Itanagai (v) 
Lusbela 

Ans. (i) Pescadores: is an 
island in the Taiw'an Straits. It 
came into the news in February 
1973 when Taiwan ‘leaked’ the 
news tliat it was planning to 
give it to the Soviet Union for a 
naval base in cxcliange for a 
non-aggression treaty with Mos¬ 
cow. 

(li) Djibouti: i.s a French 
territory in the horn of Africa 
It was formerly known as 
French Somaliland. The French 
have a strong nulitary base in 
the territory which occupies a 
strategic position m the Red 
Sea politics. If and when the 
French decide to quit, the terri¬ 
tory may become the subject of 
a dispute between Ethiopia and 
Somalia. But the people of 
the territory so far have shown 
a preference for retaining the 


French Administration. 

(iff) Baluchistan : which 
has b^ m the news in recent 
months is one of the four pro¬ 
vinces of Pakistan, inhabited by 
Baluch (nomadic) tribesmen. In 
1961, the population of Balu¬ 
chistan was 13,84,000. Neigh¬ 
bouring Iran too has a popula¬ 
tion of ncaiiy half a million 
Baluchi tribeunen. Zahedan 
is the capital of Iranian Balu¬ 
chistan while Quetta is the capi¬ 
tal of the Baluchistan province 
in Pakistan. 

(h) Itanagar: a place with 
great scenic beauty in the Su- 
bansui division of Arunacliai 
PradesJi has been selected fui 
the capital of Aiunachal Pui- 
desh, the Union Territory in 
India’s extreme north-cast. It 
IS situated on the bank of a lake 
and is at a distance of nearlv 
20 km from Bandardeva which 
had been selected earlier. 

(v) Lanlida: is a small 
clucfiuincy in the Bahichistun 
province m Pakistan 11 was 
in the news in February 1971 
when Mr Bhutto's g«)vernment 
inspired violent djsturbaiu.es 
there and made them a pretext 
to dismiss the NAP-led coalitio.. 
govejiunent and the NAP Go¬ 
vernor of that province. 

Q. Name the authors of the 
following books: 

(i) Jonatlian Livingston Sea¬ 
gull (ii) Zulfi, My Friend (/i/J 
Shesh Namaskar (iv) Chinese 
Mandarimsm (v) Deschooling 
Society (vi) To Light a Candle. 

Ans. (i) Richard Bach (li) 
Piloo Mody (iii) Santosh Kumin 
‘Ghosh (iv) Dharamvir Singh 
Fyagi (v) Ivan IlUch (vi) Mis. 
Welthy Fisher. 

Q. Write one line each 
about the historicid importance 
of the following dates: 

(/) January 27, 1973 (») 
February 13, 1973 (iff) August 
15, 1972 (iv) January 1, 1973 
(v) July 3, 1972. 

(CoHtd. on page 578) 
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Q. 1. Why and by wiiom 
,\as the Rajamannar Committee 
ippointed? Attempt a review of 
(s recommendations. (30 hna) 
Am. The Rajamannar 
Commiltee had been appointed 
Oie Cfovernmcnt of Tamil 
Nadu 111 September 1969 to go 
1 \!o the question of Centre- 
"iiate relations in a federal sot- 
I'P and It) suggest suitable 
amendments to the Constitution 
i«» secure a greater nveasuie of 
auionomy for the States. Among 
ihe reconuncndations maile by 
llic Committee were (i) Imme¬ 
diate fornution of an Inter- 
State Council (//) Each State 
should be allowed to have its 
own Plaiuiing Board, with the 
Centre providing only expert 
^iidance {Hi) Industrial licenses 
>should be issued by States (iv) 
Larger devolution of taxes in 
favour of the States so that there 
Is no need left for grants-in-aid 
under Article 275, or they should 
he administered by an impartial 
b sdy fv) Appeals from decisions 

State High Courts to the 
Siipicnie Court should lie only 
m cases involving constitutional 
Issues or the interpretation of a 
Central Act. 

The recommendation re¬ 
garding the formation of an 
Inter-State Council betrays a 
certain distrust of the Parlia- 
uient and the Union executive 
'Uid that is totally unwarranted. 


They arc certainly noi ujimmd- 
ful of the inleiests of State" and 
act as an effect ivc check on each 
other 111 case any danger of tlic 
federal poweis being misused 
develops fjkewisc the sugges¬ 
tion that development planning 
should be completely decentra¬ 
lised Ignores the imperative that 
m order to be beneficial to the 
country as a whole, develop¬ 
ment has to be an mtegratcxl 
process and tins cannot be en¬ 
sured till It IS left to a ccntial 
agency to dclermiiie the tsrder of 
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priorities in consultation with 
the States, and it is only the 
Central Govenunent which can 
fill that role through a Planning 
Comnussioii for the whole coun¬ 
try. Industriiil licensing wouKl 
at times also involve foreign 
collaboration and that impinges 
on the sphere of the coimtry's 
foreign policy which has to 
remain a Central subject. When 
the States are free to press their 
chiims for larger devolution of 
taxes in their favour before the 
Finance Commission, no sepa¬ 
rate provision needs be made for 


that purpose Similarly the 
proposal to abolish the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the Sup¬ 
reme Court on state subjects 
strikes at the basis of a uniform 
legal system which is a great 
unifying link for the people of 
India In brief, it can be said 
that in drawing up its recom¬ 
mendations, t h e Rujamaiinui 
Conimiltee adopted a paioehial 
approacii and did not try to 
look at things from u national 
st.iiidpoint 

Q. 2. (a) 1 low is the Legis¬ 
lative Council (VUihan Pamlmd) 
of a State formed? 3Miat are 
its functions? (20 litu’s) 

Am. Vidfaait Parishad: The 
minimum strength of tJic Legis¬ 
lative Council or VuUian Pati- 
shaJ of a State is 40 and the 
maximum is equivalent to one- 
third the number of scats in the 
Legislative Assembly or Vidhan 
SMm One-third of the num¬ 
ber of Members of a VuVum 
ParNiad are elected by the 
S t a t c’s Legislative Assembly 
from outside the Assembly, an- 
othei one thiid are elected by 
membc’'s of local bodies, one 
twelfth are elected by graduates 
of not less than three years’ 
standing, and another one 
twelfth by teachers of at least 
three years’ standing in higher 
secondary ^ools and colleges. 
The remaining one-sixth are 
nominated by the State Gover- 
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nor ifrom among people in the 
State e m 1 n e n t in literature, 
science, art, social services, co> 
operative imwement etc. 

The Vldhan Parishad is a 
secondary chamber. It has no 
power over money bills oi con¬ 
trol over the c\cculive. It has 
often been criiiei/.cd as an ex¬ 
pensive supeilluity. 

{b) What are die duties and 
powers of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of India? Who 
makes his appointment and how 
is he removed from office? Who 
is the present Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of jffidia? 

Ans. Comptroller & Auditor 
Gaieral of India: The Com- 
plrolier and Auditor-General is 
appointed by the President (un¬ 
der Articles 149-51) to keep 
watch on the accounts of the 
Union and the States. He is 
lesponsiblc to see that the ex¬ 
penses voted bv the Parliament 
or the Legislature of a State and 
l.iid down in the Appropria¬ 
tion Acts me not exceeded or 
vailed. He submits repoits to 
the President and Governois of 
the States winch ate laid before 
each House of Pailiamcni and 
Legislature of the States He 
can be removed from office only 
by the President on like grounds 
as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Shri A Bakshi is tJie 
Comptroller and Auditor-Gene¬ 
ral of India at present. 

Q. 3. Write about five lines 
on each of the following: 

{a) U.N. Security Council 
Meeting in Addis Ababa (A) 
Pakistan and Commonwealth 
(r) Nature of Conflict in Nor¬ 
thern Ireland (rf) Self-reliance 
and foreign aid to India, 

Ans. (a) U.N. Security 
Council .Meeting in Addis Ababa: 
was held in the first week of 
February 1972. This was the 
first session of the Council heUl 
abroad. Africa was chosen as 
the venue because the meeting 
was devoted to the problems of 
Africa. The main items on the 
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agenila were the questions of 
Namibia, apartheid, Portuguese 
colonialism and Rhodesia. The 
meeting was held under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Mansour 
Khaled of Sudan. 

(bj Pakistan and the Com- 
monwealth: On January 30, 
1972, sensing that a number of 
Commonwe^th countries were 
on the point of extending re¬ 
cognition to Bangladesh, fTcsi- 
dent Bhutto announced that 
Pakistan had left the Common¬ 
wealth as a protest. He said 
that the decision was final and 
irrevocable and had been taken 
as It was “essential to Pakistan's 
self-respect.” Pakistan’s leav¬ 
ing tile Commonwealth did not, 
however, mean that diplomatic 
relations w 1 1 h member-coun¬ 
tries were cut off The rela¬ 
tions continued. Only the re¬ 
presentatives of Cominonweallh 
coiintiies in Pakistan were le- 
designated from Higli Conunis- 
sioncrs Ui Ambassadors 

(c) Nature of Conflict in 
Northern Ireland: Northern 
liulund or Ulster wJiich is a 
British enclave m the island 
of ircland holds one million 
Protestants and a Ji.ilf n million 
CatJiolics wlio Jiavc been al 
Kiggerheads for more than a 
decade now. Mattcjs came to 
a head in 1969 when iiots broke 
out and the British aimy moved 
in to restore law and order. 
But law and order was not 
restored, and ever since. Nor¬ 
thern trelajid has been a seeth¬ 
ing oaulilron of communal ten¬ 
sions and conflict and till now 
no solution of the crisis is in 
sight. 

(d) Self-Reliance and Foreign 
Aid to India: Foreign aid has 
played a very important pari in 
India’s planned economic deve¬ 
lopment. But the country can¬ 
not gp on depending on such aid 
if It wants to become really 
strong. While on the one haitd 
foreign aid is beiteficial, on the 
other it also compromi.ses a 
coimtry’s freedom of ac'tion to a 


certain ntent. 6ur leaders 
have therefore r^atedly plead¬ 
ed for greater efforts being made 
towards the achievement nf 
self-reliance. In the beginning 
of 1972, Mrs. Indira Gan^i, the 
Prime Minister of India le- 
pcated on several occasions that 
1972 would be a year dedicated 
to the achievement of total sell- 
reiiance in every field. Tlic 
goal has not yet been achieved 
but as the budget for 1973-74 
presented to Parliament on Feb¬ 
ruary 28, 1973 showed, we aie 
very near the goal of achieving 
zero net-aid. 

Q. 4. Discuss the following 
in about 7 lines each: 

(a) Sino-U.S. iclaiions (b) 
Veto light in Sccuiily Council 
(c) Indo-Soviet Fiiendship Tii-.i- 
ty. 

Ans. («) Sino-lkS. R e 1 a- 
tions: For more than a decatk- 
afler the Conununists had sei/ed 
powci in nuunland CJuna, the 
LI S A looked upon the foniui 
as Its enemy No. 1. But wlu n 
the Sino-Sovict split came inl(> 
the open in the early sl\llc^ 
discerning Americans icali/cil 
that China did not neccssaiih 
constitute a threat to their vil.il 
intcrc.sts. T h c stalemate in 
Vietnam strengthened the Anc- 
1 jams' desire to find a /uodih 
Vivendi with China The change', 
in China also led to a situutuMi 
in which a Sino-U.S. dialogue 
became possible. But in the 
ultimate analysis, what really 
persuaded the U.S.A and Chin i 
to have a second look at each 
other was their corrunun fear uf 
the growing might of tlie Sovicl 
Union President Nixon paid 
a visit to China in F c b r u ar v, 
1972 and .started the two coun¬ 
tries on the way to cojiuiiii 
closer to each other and the 
process is continuing. It has 
had far-reaching implicati»»ii'' 
for the coimtries of South and 
South East Asia in particulai 
and for the balance of power 
in the world in general. 

(b) Veto Right in Securih 
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Council: The Security Coun> 
oil of the UMO has five perma¬ 
nent and ten non-permanent 
members. When there is a 
substantive matter for conside¬ 
ration before the Council, it 
can be decided by nine affir¬ 
mative votes (including those of 
ihc five permanent members). 
The decision is invalidated when 
oi»e of the permanent members 
iccoids a negative vote. This 
docs not happen, however, when 
one or more of the permanent 
mcipbers merely abstains or ab¬ 
stain and no negative vote is 
I worded. A negative vote on 
a substantive matter is known 
as veto. This iiglit arrogated 
to (hemsclvcs by the pcmiancul 
members has often come in for 
Liitieism from other members 
who think that it has the elfect 
of I educing the Security Coun¬ 
cil into an arena foi power- 
polilics. 

(c) I n d o-Soviet Friciid.sliip 
'treaty: On August 9,' 1971, 
India and the Soviet Union 
Mgnetl m New Delhi a twenty- 
vear treaty for peace, friend- 
.ship and eo-opeiation Among 
oihei things the treaty provides 
that the two eoiuitrics will con¬ 
tinue to develop friendly rela¬ 
tions as equals on the basis of 
icspcct for each other’s indepen- 
denee, sovereignty and tern- 
loiial integrity, that they will 
icnyiin constantly in touch on 
^major international problems, 
and that they will not partici¬ 
pate in alliances dirwted against 
each other nor provide assis¬ 
tance or facilities to any third 
country engaged in arinM con¬ 
flict with the other party. The 
treaty also provides that in case 
one of the signatories is attack¬ 
ed, they will immediately enter 
into consultations. Although 
the treaty stipulates that the 
U.S.S.R. respects India’s policy 
of non-^ilignment, yet the view 
was expressed in western capi¬ 
tals that by signing the Treaty, 
^ d I a had relinquished her 
policyjof non-alignment. 
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Q. 5. Write Botes on the 
following: 

(a) Gaiiga-Cauvery Link (b) 
Exploration of Mars (c) Britain 
and European Economic Com¬ 
munity (il) Unit Trust of India. 

Ans. (a) G a n g a-Cauvery 
Link: The Gunga-C a u v e r y 
link Will be two thousand miles 
long. The proposal is to draw 
nearly 20 million acre feel of 
water front Ganga near Patna 
and lift It by large-scale pump¬ 
ing to a point between Ganga 
and Nannada basins from where 
water can be distributed cithci 
to west or south It also en¬ 
visages that the suiplus waters 
of the Nannada and Godavari 
diuiiig the monsoon will aug¬ 
ment supplies to the grid. 

(b) Exploration of JVIars: Af¬ 
ter the moon, the attention of 
men engaged m space-research 
IS concentrated on Mar.s, the 
red planet and several unnuinned 
probes to photograph it and to 
investigate conditions on the 
Martian surface :uul in the at¬ 
mosphere of the planet have 
been launched by the two space- 
powers, the LT.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union- the \f a r i n c r 
senes bv thcformei and the Mars 
series by the lattci. Aceonimg 
to data gathered so far. it has 
been established that the reit 
planet is an even drier place 
than the scientists thouglit. 
Heat conductivity on tlie Mar¬ 
tian soil IS the same as is found 
on dry sand or dry dust in a 
rare atmosphere. The planet 
has a surface atmospheric pres¬ 
sure about 200 times less than 
that of the earth. 

(c) Britain and European 
Ecmomic Community: Britain 
joined the European Economic 
Community on Jamiaiy 1, 197.1 
It marked the culmination of 
dccade-long effoits by Britain to 
find a way to link her fortunes 
with Europe. The development 
naturallv means some loosening 
of old’bonds like Conunon- 
wealth preferences. These are 
already being whittled down. 


This has been causing concern 
in countries like India and New 
2^aland for whom Britain has 
been a major export market. 
But Britain will now have to 
confonn to the tiadc policies 
jointly devised by the nujinbers 
of the enlarged Common Mar¬ 
ket. 

(fl) Unit I'rust of India: was 
established on Fchiuaiy I, 1964. 
The Units aie being oftered for 
sale to the public since July 1, 
1964 The basic aim is to 
alford the small investor a 
moans to acquire a sliuro in the 
widening piospenty. The Trust 
pools the savings of the com¬ 
munity .ind invests them m 
securities of varuius tyjxis. bt 
order to pool the savings, the 
Trust sells “units”. The in¬ 
vestment combines the advant¬ 
age of a minimum risk and a 
reasonable return. Another 
advantage offered by the Trust 
to a unit-holder is that the in¬ 
vestment always keeps its liqui¬ 
dity. The Tmst is always ready 
both to buy and sell its units. 

Q. 6. (a) Who arc or were 
the followii^ and why did their 
names appear in the news? 

(/) Mr. Robert McNamara 
(li) Dr. HN Sethna (/ii) Dr. 
Henry Kissinger (iv) Mi. Dom 
Mintoll ( V ) Admiial S M. 
Nanda 

iVas. ti) Mr. Robert Mc¬ 
Namara: IS the President of the 
World Bank He was m India 
in the last week t>f Januiay 1972 
to study the needs of the eoiui- 
tiy ami to find out how best 
the World Bank could help 
India to achieve her economic 
objectives and also mwt her 
repayment obligations in res¬ 
pect of past loans. 

(il) Dr. H. N, Sethna: is 
Chairman of India’s Atomic 
Energy Commission. Mr. 
Sethna who is a Chemical En¬ 
gineer has been closely connect¬ 
ed with A.E.C. ever since the 
Commission was foundetl. He 
has been one of the moving 



spirits behind the Trombay ura¬ 
nium metal and piutonium 
plants. 

(Hi) Or. Hairy Kissinger: is 
the National Security Adviser 
to President Nixon. In that 
capacity, he plays a very im¬ 
portant role in shaping tlie 
U.S.A.’s foreign policy. He is 
a Harvard Professor who has 
written extensively on interna¬ 
tional relations and military 
strategy. In February 1972, he 
accompanied President Nixon 
to Peking and took an impor¬ 
tant part in talks with the 
Chinese leaders. 

(ri’) Mr. Dorn Mintoff: is 
the Prime Minister of Malta 
He came into the news in the 
latter half of 1971 when he serv¬ 
ed notice on Britain cither to 
increase the rent it had been 
paying for base facilities in the 
island republic or to quit. The 
dispute was resolved on March 
26, 1972 when a new seven- 
year defence agreement was 
signed allowing for the con¬ 
tinued use of the bases by the 
British. 

(v) Admiral S.M. Nanda: 
who retired on February 28, 
1973 as India’s Chief of Naval 
Staff was educated in Karachi 
and in the Imperial Defence 
College, London. He joined 
the Navy in 1941 and rose to 
the position of being India’s 
naval chief on February 28, 
1970. His name came pro¬ 
minently into the news in De¬ 
cember 1971 when under his 
command the Indian Navy 
joined action for the first time 
and inflicted heavy damage on 
Pakistan’s war-marine. 

(b) What are the foDowing 
and where are they located? 

(0 Aninachal Prade^ (ii) 
Vikram Earth Station (Hi) Korba 
(iv) Yellow Stone Park (v) Bon- 
gaigaon 

Ans. (0 Aninachal Pra¬ 
desh: was known as North 
East Frontier Agency or T4EFA 
till January 20, 1972 When U 


was declared to be a Union 
Territory and renamed Aruna- 
chal Pradesh. It is situated in 
India’s extreme north-east. 

(ii) Vikram EarA Station: 
is situated near Ahmedabad. It 
IS India’s first experimental satel¬ 
lite communication earth sta¬ 
tion. On September 6, 1967 it 
successfully transmitted a tele¬ 
vision picture from India to 
Japan and Australia via ATS- 
II, a U.S. communication satel¬ 
lite. The station was financed 
jointly by the Department of 
Atomic Energy, Government of 
India and the U.N. Special 
Fund. It has been luimed after 
Dr. Vikram Sarablmi who had 
been Chairman of India’s Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission and 
the Indian Space Research Or¬ 
ganization till he died on De¬ 
cember 30, 1971. 

(Hi) Koiba: is in Madhya 
Pradesh It is the site of a big 
aluminium project being set up 
in India with Hungarian col¬ 
laboration. 

(iv) Yellow Stone Park: is 
a U.S. national park in the state 
of Wyoming. It covers an area 
of 3,4S8 square miles and has 
very fine scenery. 

(v) Bongai^on: is a place 
nearly 177 km. from Gauhati in 
Assam. On January 19, 1972, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
went to Bongaigaon to perform 
the foundation stone laying 
ceremony of a Rs. 100-crore 
refinery-cum-petrochonical com¬ 
plex which will start work in 
1975. 


Q. 7. (a) Name the follow¬ 
ing: 

(0 New U.N. Secretary- 
General (ri) President of Bangla- 
detdi (Hi) Chairman Indian Space 
Research Organization (zv) Re- 
cip^t of Kalinga Prize award 
of 1971 (v) Union Minister for 
Planning. 

Ans. CO Dr. Kurt Wal¬ 
dheim (H) Mr. Abo Sayeed 
Chowdhury (i£f) Dr. S a t i s h 


Dhawan (iv) Dr. Pierre Auecr 
(v) Mr. D.P. Dhar. 

(6) (0 Who were the parties 
in the battle of Plassey? (ij) 
Which country celebrated \h 
2 5 0 01 h anniversary recentlyi 
(ii/)When did'India become a 
sovereign democratic Republic' 
(iv) What docs UNESCO stand 
for'> (v) WTio discovered arti¬ 
ficial radioactivity? 

Ans. (0 The British undci 
Lord Robert Clive defeated 
Sirajuddaulah supported by the 
French forces (ii) Iran (Hi) on 
January 26, 1950 (iv) TTic ab¬ 
breviation UNESCO stands foi 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi¬ 
zation (v) Irene Curie and Jolu'i 
in 1934. 

Q. 8. (a) Who said the fol- 
lowii^: 

(/) Jai Jawan, Jai Kisan (//) 
Eureka! Eureka I (iif) SwainiN.i 
is my birthright. 

Ans. (i) Shri Lai Bahadin 
Shastri (ii) Archimedes (Hi) Ral- 
gangadhar Tilak. 

(b) W'ho wrote the follovting 
books?— 

(i) The Discovery of Iiubd 
(ii) Ramayana (Hi) Shahnaiiu 
(iv) Time Machine. 

Ans. (i) Jawaharlal Nclini 
(») Vahniki (Hi) Firdausi (/i' 
H.G. Wells 

(c) Give the names of thf 
three new states in the nortft- 
eastern region. 

Ans. (i) Me^alaya C ii 1 
Manipur (Hi) Tripura. 

Q, 9. Explain the folioff* 
iag terms in about 4 lines each; 

(a) Nebulae (b) Escape velo¬ 
city (c) Space Platform (a) Pd)' 
merization (e) Antibiotics 

Ans. (a) Nebulae: arc la- 
ther indistinct aRH 5 arancc.s 
the night-sky proiauced cifnei 
by a group of stars too distan 
to be seen separately. oi W 
dififiised gaseous nuitter. 

(Contd. on page 
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PersomiUty Derojopment 


R.L. Khanna 


Personality and Leadership 


Leadership may be defined 
at the exereis: of authority in 
d social group; Uic quality or 
qualities upon which such exer¬ 
cise of autiiority depends, vary¬ 
ing with the nature of the social 
group, and the ciiciimstanccs in 
which loadeisliip is displayed 
or established. In a group or 
organisation, a leader is a mem¬ 
ber who outstandingly influences 
the activities of tlic othci mem¬ 
bers of the group and plays a 
tcjilral role in defining group 
goals and determining the ideo¬ 
logy of the group. 

Personality Traits of Leaders 

There are no traits winch 
clviracterizc elFective leadership 
in all situations. But there is 
enough evidence to show tJiat 
in vaiiou, situations, dynamic 
leaders of men do exhibit 
certain similar trails of per¬ 
sonality and cJiaracter. Genc- 
•ally speaking, leaders are found 
to be moie intelligent than their 
followers (but not too much so, 
the leader is the ‘best of us’ but 
apparently must not be too much 
,the best of us) Too big a dif- 
fcicnce in intelligence can in¬ 
terfere with leadership because: 

fa) the Uoo intelligent' person 
may not he perceived as 
*one of us'\ 

{h) his interests may be so re¬ 
mote from the problems of 
the group that he is not 
motivated to help the 
poup: 

^0 problems of communica- 
tion may arise because of 
the large gap in intelligence, 
and 

(d) the superior person may 
seek to introduce innova- 
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tions that the group is not 
ready to accept 

it is also clearly established 
by Mann’s (1959) review of re¬ 
search studies earned out from 
1900 and 1957 that leadeis tend 
somewhat consistently to be 
better adjusted, more dominant, 
more extraverted, more mascu¬ 
line, less conservative and to 
have greater interpersonal sensi¬ 
tivity than the rank-and-file. 
These differences arc, however, 
not great 

A psychologist who studied 
three types of loaders—crimi¬ 
nals, army officers and student 
leaders—found three traits that 
were common to all (/) speed of 
decision (ii) finality of decision 
and (lii) self-confidcncc 

Adjustment is the condition 
of an mdividual who is able to 
adopt or adjust himself to his 
physical, occupational oi social 
environment v/itliout icpcicus- 
sions on Jiis emotional life and 
bcliaviti'ir The trait ‘mascu¬ 
line’ moans that the individual 
has q'Mlities appropriate to 
man; that lie is manly, vigorous 
An individual possesses the 
trait of dominance if he has a 
tendency to seek control over 
others, if he is, in other words, 
the dominant t>pe Such a 
person IS assertive, self-confi¬ 
dent, powei-oriented, tough and 
strong-wittcil 

Extraversion is characteris¬ 
tic of the type of personality 
(exlravert), whose interests are 
directed outwards to nature and 
other people, rather than in¬ 
wards to the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings of self (introvert) Such a 
person is not given overmuch 
to introspection 


I n t e r-personal sensitivity 
means a moie or less stable dis¬ 
position of an individual to 
respond to oilier persons It 
includes soci.ibiJily, pcKsuasivc- 
ncss and consistency Charles 
Van Doien says, “The extra¬ 
ordinary thing about my father 
IS that his public face and his 
private face have been the same. 
He has been the same man to 
the world tliat he has been to 
his family And that is harder 
than it sounds. It is tjic vciy 
dcfuutjon of integrity’’. 

‘Conscivatism’ as a per¬ 
sonality trait may be described 
in Sir William Watson’s lines: 

The staid conservative, 

Come-o ver- with-the-conque- 
ror type of mind." 

It IS characterised by sub- 
missiveness, timidity, wiuit of 
confidence, lack of clear sense 
of direction and alienation. 
Someone h.is defined a conser¬ 
vative as ‘a man who is too 
eowaidly to fight and too fat to 
run ’ It is bdiaving as you were 
brought up to behave, not trust¬ 
ing to your reasoning powers. 
F.I) Ro(\scvelt defined a con¬ 
servative picturesquely us ‘a 
man with two perfectly good 
legs, who. however, has never 
leiuned how to walk foiward’ 
He IS a tame person who has 
wound up his life before it was 
uiueclcd 

Decisiun-making 

An old proverb has it that 
indecision is the graveyard of 
good inionlions. Better take 
the wrong street than stand for 
ever on the corner As the 
great psychologist, William 
James remarked, “There is no 
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more miserable human beii^ 
than one in whom nothing is 
habitual but indecision”. Such 
a person is not qualified for 
leadership which involves the 
capadty to take quick decisions 
finally rather than sitting on the 
fence. An effective leader is 
not Prince Hamlet. He is not 
like the mystery cat in Eliot’s 
Macavity: 

“/fe always has an alibi and 
one or two to spare. 

And whatever time die deed 
took place. 

Macavity wasn’t there". 

He does not play safe. For 
as the late Dag Hammarskjoeld 
once said, it is when we all play 
safe that we create a world of 
utmost insecurity. 

Self-CoBfideiice 

Self-confidence is the hull- 
mark of effective leadership. 
An effective leader has the 
ability to make up his mind. He 
knows where he is going. Sclf- 
confidence was one of the key 
traits of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership. And he was the 
man who stirred three hundred 
million people in a revolt which 
shook the foundations of the 
British Empire and ultimately 
brought it down. The same is 
true of Churchill, de Gaulle, and 
our Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. Of her Gunnar Myr- 
dal recently said, “She has prov¬ 
ed her capacity to make events 
bow to her will”. 

A good leader inspires other 
men with confidence in him; 
a great leader inspires than with 
confidence in themselves. The 
Duke of Wellington used to say 
of Napoleon that his presence on 
the field made the difference of 
forty thousand men. Mahatma 
Gandhi used to make heroes out 
of men of clay. Netaji inspired 
his followers to do and dare the’ 
impossible. Men can be sti¬ 
mulated to show off their good 
qualities to the leader Who 
seems to think they have good 
qualities. 


Hundreds of years ago the 
Chinoe philosopher Lao Tse 
gave a portrait of a true leader 
which is valid even today: 

A leader is best 

When people barely know he 
exists. 

No so good when people obey 
end acclaim him. 

Worse when they despise him. 

Pail to honour people. 

They fail to honour you, 

But of a good leader, who 
talks little 

When his work is done, his 
aim fulfilled. 

They will say. "We did this 
ourselves". 

Good leadership is essen¬ 
tially democratic leadership. 
Hie democratic leader seeks to 
evoke the maximum involve¬ 
ment and participation of every 
member in group activities and 
m the detenmnation of group 
objectives or goals. He seeks 
to spread responsibility rather 
than to concentrate it. He seeks 
to encourage and reinforce inter¬ 
personal relations through the 
group so as to strengthen it. 
He seeks to reduce intia-group 
tension and conflict. In com¬ 
parison with the authoritarian 
leader who tends to be group 
‘dictator’, the democratic leader 
serves as the ‘agent’ of the group. 
He seeks to carry out the man¬ 
date of the group or, better to 
encourage and facilitate the 
carrying out of this mandate by 
the group members themselves. 

Women and Leadership 

And finally sex has nothing 
to do with leadership. At the 
end of her second year in office 
as Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi was asked whether be¬ 
ing a woman was a handicap or 
asset in politics. She replied, 
“I don’t think my being a Wo¬ 
man makes ai^ difierence—If 
you say that this job is only for 
a man, that man has certain 
qualities and capabilities tb&t 
a woman does not have—^then 
what are these qualities?” 


In dynamics of leadership, 
Mra. Gandhi has in fact sur¬ 
passed her fatter and even 
Gandhiji. She has shown her¬ 
self to be one of the three crea¬ 
tive statesnun of the world 
today, the other two being Pre¬ 
sident Nixon and Willy Brandt 
who is changing the face of 
Europe. There can be no doubt 
about the genius of Mrs. Golda 
Meir, the Prime Minister of 
Israel. She has as clear a mind 
as a computer. She has the 
conviction of dedication. She 
has a dynamic personality and 
the strength of a rock. In sheer 
ability and authority, there is no 
male statesman like her. 

History provides shining 
examples of women as great 
leaders. We have Joan of Arc 
and Rani of Jhansi. Gen. dc 
Gaulle aspired to be a second 
Joan of Arc. Nurjehan the 
wife of Jchangii ruled the Mu¬ 
ghal Empire; Sultana Razia 
ruled the Sultanate of Delhi 
with tact and acumen. James 
Mill, the English historian has 
noted in his ‘History of India’ 
that some of the best adminis¬ 
tered states in India were ruled 
by women. 


Talent and Genius 

Talent repeats; Genius creates 
Talent is a cistern; Genius a foun¬ 
tain. Talent deals with the actual, 
with discovered and realized truths, 
analyzing, arranging, combining, 
applying positive knowledge, and in 
action looking to precedents; Genius ^ 
deals with the po^ible, creates new 
laws, and acts from an insight into 
principles Talent jogs to conclusions 
to which Genius takes giant leaps. 
Talent accumulates knowledge, 
and has it packed up m the memory, 
Genius assimilates it with its own 
substance, grows with every new 
accession, and umverts knowledge 
into power. Talent gives out what 
it has taken in; Oentus what has 
risen from its unsounded wells ot 
living thought. Talent in difficult 
sitwitioitt. strives to untie knots, 
which Genius instantly cuts wiib 
one swift decUon. Tannt is full « 
thoughts, Genius of fliottght; one 
haj definite acquisitions, the other | 
indefinite power. , 

-‘E.F.mippI* 
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Social Behaviour Test—IV 

[Here are some typical situations which may confront you now and then 
in daily life. The way you react to them shows mw balanced and mature you 
are in social behaviour. The best answers to the questions given bi low will 
be published in the June 1973 issue of the Competition Master. Answers 
to the Test published in the April issue have to be provided by each candidate 
according to his own thinking, and will not be published by us. —Ed.] 


1. A friend of yours is 
trying to discuss with you his 
religious views in which you have 
absolutely no interest Will 
you: 

A. Listen to him patiently? 

B. Just ask him not to dis¬ 
cuss them? 

C. Simply pay no attention 
to him. 

2. There are two enter¬ 
prises engaged m exactly similai 
activities and with almost idcn- 
tical organizaMon. You as 
Sales Manager have switched 
from one to the other. For 
promoting sales in your new 
position, will you: 

A. Stick to ways with which 
you arc aheady fami¬ 
liar? 

B. Adopt the methods al- 
leady in use in the enter¬ 
prise? 

C. Try something new? 

. 3. One of your best friends 

vs the Managing Director of a 
very leputcd concern, You 
know very well that he is an 
extremely busy person. You 
have come to meet him after a 
very long time. Would you; 

A. Sec him with prior ap¬ 
pointment? 

B. Just walk in on him 
without ceremony? 

4. You happen to be the 
customer of a Company which 
K has invited you to a meeting 
convened to discuss its tech¬ 
niques of sales-promotion. You 
have had some bitter experience 
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of the methods employed by the 
Company Will you: 

A. Air your complaint m 
the meeting? 

B. Watch the proceedings 
in silence? 

C. Have a talk with the 
Sales Manager before the 
meeting? 

D. liavc a talk with the 
Sales Manager after the 
meeting? 

5. You are sitting with 
some of your friends. One of 
you relates a very interesting 
joke but you have already heard 
it. Will you: 

A. Say Oh! I know that 
one. 

B. Appear to enjoy it as if 
you had heard it for 
the fit St time? 

C. Keep silent? 

6. A close relation of yours 
passes some lemarks on a girl 
passing by. You do not like 
it. Will you: 

A. React stiongly and re¬ 
fuse to walk with him? 

B. Ignore what he has 
done? 

C. Remonstrate with him’’ 

7. One of your acquain¬ 
tances has made a phone-call 
from your shop. He docs not 
bother to pay for it. Will you: 

A. Ask him to pay? 

B. Not mind it? 

C. Just curse him and let 
it go at that? 

8. Your elder brother’s 
friend comes to see him but 


your brother is not at home, 
ifou ask the friend to wait for 
five to ten minutes. During 
this interval, will you: 

A. Sit With him and tiy to 
engage him in conversa¬ 
tion? 

B. Offer him some books 
or magazines to read? 

C. Just leave him alone? 

9. A well-known organiza¬ 
tion has sent you a question¬ 
naire about one of its products 
which you are suppos^ to be 
using. Will you: 

A. Make a serious attempt 
to fill It and return it? 

B. Throw It into the waste- 
paper basket? 

10. One of your colleagues 
IS bcd-riddcn, and you go to 
see him frequently. Will you: 

A. Talk about common 
file, ids? 

B. Discuss his ailment? 

C. Tell him what is hap¬ 
pening in the office? 

11. One of your cousins 
has omitted to invite you to 
accompany his niuniagc party. 
He might have foi gotten some¬ 
how. Will you. 

A. Hold it against him? 

B. Send him your best 
wishes? 

C. Join the marriage-party 
all the same? 

D. Just ignore the whole 
affair? 

12. You have invited your 
girl-friend to a icstaurant at 

(Contd. on Page 574) 
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Blight of Elitism 
Sir» 

I went through “Blight of 
Elitism'’ publish!^ as an edi¬ 
torial note in the January 1973 
issue of your esteenled journal 
and have the following com¬ 
ments to offer. 

Is it really the doctors, en¬ 
gineers and other educated per¬ 
sons who really stand in tlie way 
of a classless society being es¬ 
tablished in India? Is it not 
our education system and those 
who plan its restructuring and 
reform indirectly responsible for 
the state of atiairs to which you 
have referred? Our leaders are 
always askmg us to talk in 
language w h i c h the common 
man (villager) can understand. 
But m the situation prevailing 
in our country, only those who 
are ready to spoil their caitcrs 
can afford to identify thc.mclves 
with the common man. The 
Government forces us to learn 
English and to talk in Engli.di. 
In how many interviews, whe¬ 
ther conducted by private or- 
^izations or for Government 
jobs, docs the board of inter¬ 
view put the questions in Hindi 
or in other regional languages? 
There is a large number of peo¬ 
ple who find It difficult to ex¬ 
press their views—^not because 
they have no views but because 
they lack an adequate know¬ 
ledge of English. In my opi¬ 
nion the blaiM rests on the Gov¬ 
ernment and not on the elite. 

Patna S.K. Singh 
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BharatjjRatiia 

Sir, 

I am a regular reader of 
your magazine. I have been 
reading it for the last two 
years. I have found it useful 
in many ways. 

While I was reading the 
Readers’ Forum section in the 
March 1973 issue I came across 
Mr. P. Subramaniam’s lettei 
from Bangalore. He has stated 
that Bharat Ratna is not award¬ 
ed to Government servants. He 
has raised a doubt whether 
Prime Ministership is a Govern¬ 
ment job or not since the 
Bharat Ratna Award for 1972 
was awarded to Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. 

Heie 1 would like to point 
out that Prime Ministership is 
not d Government job as no 
employer-employee relationship 
exists between the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the Government. The 
Prime Minister is the leader of 
the majority party in Lok Sabha 
which is elected by the citizens. 

I would like to make one 
suggestion. Readers will be 
grateful if you also publish de¬ 
tails of the types of careers 
which different persons can 
adopt. Most of the educated 
people Mncentratc on trying for 
a few jobs since they are not 
aware of all the available ave¬ 
nues of employment. As the 
number of jobs in demand is 
far less than the demand, most 
job-seekers remain unemployed. 
By publishing details of various 
tj^s of careers you can not 
only help the readers but also 
the Government to solve the 


unemployment problem, even 
though to a very small extent 
I hope you will give some con¬ 
sideration to my suggestion. 

SUNDARESWARAN 

AVir De/hi 


“Aimless Youth”—I 
Sir, 

Mr. Harecndranathan Kar- 
thd K. IS riglit when he says 
that the gieatest threat to In¬ 
dia’s futuie arises from aimless 
youth (March 1973 issue of 
CM). But who is to be blamed 
for this helpless state of theirs 
One cannot but point an accus¬ 
ing finger in the direction of the 
older generation which wields 
power cvciywhere I’hat gene¬ 
ration has not only failed to 
provide dynamic leadership to 
youth but has also shown all 
along a woeful lack of intellec¬ 
tual integrity ami courage. It 
has made a mess of everything. 
This failure has naturally result¬ 
ed in aimlessness among youth 
and created a vacuum in theif 
lives. 

To fill this vacuum, young 
people have become frivolous. 
This frivolity thinly hides their 
frustiation. They wear minis 
and bell-bottoms and are in¬ 
fluenced easily by crime movies. 
This g c n e I a 1 debasement of 
thinking and lack of ideology 
among die young has made 
them intellectually sterile. They 
have sunk to dqiths of reaction 
and cannot even dream of in¬ 
dependent action. 

Meerut Cantt. Ravjit Sinoh 
The Competition Master 
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Sir, 

I fully agTM with Mr. 
Hareendranathan K a r t h a K. 
that the greatest threat to India's 
future arises from aimless youth. 
A poor man sends his ward for 
hi^er studies with great ex¬ 
piations, but m the end he 
^ds that all that the young 
man has been able to acquire 
are a few worthless scraps of 
paper with slender prospects of 
his being able to secure a job 
on the strength of those scraps 

It is the duty of the State 
and the Central governments 
to give the maximum attention 
to this problem. Again a poor 
person or a son or daughter of 
poor parents has to face a num¬ 
ber of difficulties while partici- 
patuig in diUcient competitive 
e.\anm\ations. With cveiy ap¬ 
plication an unemployed young 
person submits, particulaily to 
govenmient departments, he or 
she has to attach some postal 
orders. Nobody seems to rea¬ 
lise that besides tliosc belonging 
to Scheduled Castes and l^he- 
duled tribes, there arc large 
numbers of others also who can 
iil-a(Tord to pay this tax on un¬ 
employment. It stands to rc.i- 
sun that the benefit of reserva¬ 
tions etc. and exemption from 
admission fee, instead of going 
to particular castes oi tribes, 
should go to the economically 
backward sections of society 
as a whole. 

But even before all that, it 
IS most urgent that State govern¬ 
ments should rcstiict admissions 
to colleges. Othei wise none 
but God can save the aimless 
youth of India. 

Rabindra Narayan 
Madhubani Mishra 

Student Unrest 
Sir, 

^ Kindly allow me to offer 
• some comments on the reply 
you have given to Kuman 
Farida of Lucknow in the March 


19^3 issue of the Competkton 
Master. Student unrest is a 
complex phenomenon and can¬ 
not be attributed to one or two 
factors. I have been studying 
it and have come across the 
following viewpoint which I 
find generally acceptable. 

Accoiding to Dr. M.N. 
Basu, a noted Indian anthropo¬ 
logist, the root cause of student 
unrest m the country is dirty 
politics with unemployment 
serving as an aggravating fac¬ 
tor. The thesis was later sup¬ 
ported by Dr. K.L. Shrimali, 
Vice-Chancellor oJ' the Banaras 
Hindu University. 

In fact our schools, colleges 
and universities have become 
playgrounds of casteism, 
regionalism and parocliialisiii. 
If we want to solve the problem, 
we should try to overcome these 
weaknesses, and also provide 
students with the soil of educa¬ 
tion which leads to livelihood 
and not degrees. 

Giridih Biianu G. Rmrker 

"Kept Inti-llectual*' 

Sir, 

This IS apropos the letter of 
Pratima Roy published m the 
Competition Master I wish to 
place before readers of the 
journal the following informa¬ 
tion about Daniel P. Moyiii- 
han Pratima Roy is wiong 
when she thinks that Republi¬ 
can Nixon has been magnani¬ 
mous in appointing DcmoLrai 
Moyiiihan as the U.S Ambas¬ 
sador in New Delhi. 

Writing in the Bht: Weekly 
of Bombay dated January 6, 
1973 P’ox Populi has the follow¬ 
ing to say of Moynihan, “You 
began your political career as a 
Democrat but the momein you 
realized that the Republicans 
were on the rise, you became 
an Ayarani-Oayaram and jump¬ 
ed on to the Nixon bandwagon.” 
After criticizing Moynihan for 
being instrumental in the dilu¬ 
tion of White House program¬ 


me for the wci&re of the poor 
and the minoritie, the colum¬ 
nist goes on to say, “No wonder 
your colleagues have branded 
you as a ‘Kept mlellcctuar in 
the Nixon Court ” 

How close Mr. Moynihan 
has been to Mr Nixon leccntly 
found mention in the February 
1973 issue of SPAN which des¬ 
cribed him as “A member of 
the Nixon cabinet for two years, 
an analyst and admirer of 
Nixon’s pragmatic philosophy.” 
Aiid thcic IS hardly any.me who 
docs not know about Nixon’s 
“piagnuitic philosophy ” 

Rampiirliat Sachin H m dar 

Before the Intervieiv Board—1 
Sir, 

It has been nice to read of 
the delectable pcrfoimance of a 
scientist befoic the interview 
board in the March 1973 issue 
of the Competition Master, 
Match 1973 issue. 

May I suggest that whenever 
a candidate with science back¬ 
ground IS quc.stioncd about the 
suitability of scientists oi tech¬ 
nologists for an adininstrative 
post, he sh\)uld sa>, “They too 
can take it up as an c.xpcnment.” 
It IS of couisc sornetliing to be 
said m good humour Other¬ 
wise U IS the seicntiiic attitude 
rather than the sublett'> studied 
which tan be helpful in imder- 
str.nding pu bicins .ind finding 
out solutiiMis 

A’< M Dellr \ U Agarwal 

11 

Sir, 

The interview you publish 
is no dimbt very interesting and 
helpful. But why is it that 
candidates who fare well in 
interviews are always found to 
be fair-complcxioned, well-built 
and handsome in some way or 
the othci 7 

May I suggest that you 
should also present candidates 
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who, though short, dark*coin* 
plexioned, not good-looking, 
wearing thick glasses etc. fare 
equally well. This w i 11 en¬ 
courage candidates who are not 
physically well-endowed and 
also create some variety. 

Mizoram Ashok Chftianry 

Cosmic Ra>s 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to refer to 
the letter of Mr. Major Singh 
Kanwal about cosmic rays tn 
the Feb. issue. According to 
latest literature on this subject 
no single person cun be regard¬ 
ed as the discoverer of cosmic 
rays. 

The first observations 
about these rays were made by 
C.T.R. Wilson, Elster and Geitel 
in the year 1^. They found 
that electroscopes exhibited a 
small residual leak in spite of 
the best insulation. These ob¬ 
servations were further confirm¬ 
ed by Rutherford and Cooke 
in 1903, who showed that tliese 
radiations are coming from out¬ 
side the atmosphere. Gockel 
measured the rate of discharge 
of these radiations in 1909 at a 
height of 4500 metres with the 
help of a balloon. 

In the period 1911-14, Hess 
and Kolhorster extended the 
balloon observations to much 
higher attitudes than Gockel 
had done. Hess and 
Kolhorster named these rays 
as “Hohenstrahlung” (t.e. radia¬ 
tion from above or beyond our 
atmosphere). Millikan renam¬ 
ed these as ‘Cosmic rays'. Hess, 
Blackett and Powell are the 
scientists who have been award¬ 
ed Nobel prizes at different 
times for their study of cosmic 
rays. 

Lucknow AruL Gautam Palli 


I^emuirdo da Vinci 
Sir, 

I may kindly be permitted 
to refer to the answer of Ques¬ 


tion No. 7 (c) (Hi) of the Ckneral 
Knowledge Test in the January 
1973 issue of the Competition 
Master. 

You have said that Leonardo 
da Vinci was a sculptor. He 
was no doubt a versatile genius 
who excelled in the spheres of 
fine arts, sculpture, engineering, 
music etc. But it was painting 
that brought him into the lime¬ 
light and added the most to his 
eminence. He was the best re¬ 
naissance painter of Italy and 
he has left for us a galaxy of im¬ 
mortal works in painting e.g 
Mona Lisa, Last Supper, Battle 
of Angihar etc. 

Niharenou Lenka 
Bhubaneswar 

Mr. Devgun Abroad 

I 

Sii, 

In the February 1973 issue 
of the Competition Master 1 
enjoyed reading the interview 
Up Against Himself The candi¬ 
date cut a really sorry figure. 
But what was to be admired 
most was that he was present¬ 
ing his true self before the inter¬ 
view board, and was not one of 
those clever guys who try to 
hide their weaknesses and in¬ 
firmities. 

1 shall be looking forward 
to the publication of more such 
interviews. These would help 
us to see the kinks in our own 
personalities and to correct them 
if possible. 

TirupUi B. SUKUMARAN Nair 

II 
Sii, 

1 admired the interview Up 
Against Himself published by 
you in the February 1973 issue 
of the Competition Master. I 
also apprdiiated the c r i 1 1 cal 
assessment given by you at the 
end; * 

Mr. Devgun, the candidate 
in the interview is anxious to 
chan^ jobs because he feels fed 
up with working as a teacher. 


But he is like an open book idl 
through. May 1 s^gest that 
along with the criti^ assess¬ 
ment you should tdso publish 
the candidate's own assessment 
of his performance. 

Hyderabail Niloufer Sayeeda 

Social Behaviour Test 

I 

Sir, 

1 really love the Social Be¬ 
haviour Tests you have been 
publishing lately. May 1 re¬ 
quest that the feature may be 
contmued for all times to come, 
because it helps readers to see 
where they may be going 
wrong, and gives them a chance 
to make oncourse corrections. 

Phekiujutl JOGENDRA Saikia 

II 

Sir, 

1 have gone through the 
Social Behaviour Tests pubbsh- 
ed by you in February and 
March, 1973. There are two 
things I would like to say about 
them: 

(r) the best answers should 
possibly be published in the 
same issue Otherwise one has 
to wait for a full month to com¬ 
pare with tJie answers given by 
you. 

(li) Another thing I have 
noticed is that in most of the 
cases the answer is “C”. This 
could ea.sily be chan^. 

Chandigarh-\A Satya Gupta’ 

Social Behaviour Test 

(Contd from page 51\) 

5 p.m. Just as you are entei- 
ing it at 4-.50 p.m., you notice 
that you have forgotten to bring 
your purse. Will you: 

A. Just walk away and 
avoid the meeting? 

B. Pawn your watch with 
the Manager, and 
manage for the time 
being? 

C. Consult your friend 
about it? 
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DeTiodw Chowhan 

I 

Q. How do wc describe an 
rresistible tendency to steal 
things? 

Ans. It IS known as klcp- 
toinania. The prefix kh'pto is 
derived from the Greek word 
kleptein which means to steal. 

Q. What IS the popular 
name for the gas called Nitrous 
Oxide used as an aesthetic. 

Ans. The popular name 
for nitrous oxide (NjO) is 
laughing gas. It is used as a 
mild anaesthetic. 

R.P. Tarwey, Giridih: 

Q. Which IS the biggest 
city of India and what is its 
population? 

Ans. In India, Calcutta 
happens to be the city with the 
largest population At the time 
of the 1971 census, it had 
7,040,345 people living m it 

Avadhosh Kumar Saxena, Shaja- 
pur 

Q. Wliat docs the abbre¬ 
viation P.V.SM. stand for? 

Ans. P.V.S.M. It stands 
for Param Vishisht Sewa Medal, 
an Indian military decoration 
of a high order, awarded in 
recognition of distinguished ser- 
.vice of the “most exceptional” 
nature. The medal is circular 
in shape with u 35 mm dia¬ 
meter and is made of gold 
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Pranab Kumar Bhaftacharya, 
Varanasi 

Q. How IS the Bharat 
Ratna award designed? 

Ans. Bharat Katna: is in 

the t\>rm of a peepal leaf, about 
5*8 cm long, 4‘7 cm wide and 
31 mm thick. It is made of 
toned bronze On one side ot 
It, there is a replica of the Sun, 
1*6 cm. m diameter. Below the 
replica the words “Bharat 
Ratna” are embossed in Hindi. 
On the reverse are the state em¬ 
blem and the motto, again in 
Hindi The emblem, the Sun 
and the urn arc of platinum 
The award is made for excep¬ 
tional work for the advance¬ 
ment of art, literature, and 
science and in recognition of 
public set vice of the highest 
ordci 

Q. What IS the full name of 
Field-Martial Manckshaw ’ 

Ans. His full name is Sam 
Hormuzji 1- r a in j i Jamshedji 
Mancksh.iw 

Sunil Kumar Mallick, Kashipur 

Q. Who IS the Chainnan 
of the Sixth Finance Commis¬ 
sion of India*’ 

Ans. Mr. Biahmananda 
Reddy 

Q. WJio was aw.irdcd the 
Nobel Prize lor Peace. 1972*’ 

Ans. In 1972. no Nobel 
Pi ize for peace was given 


K. Mishra, Kharupatia 

Q. Who were the first and 
second Secretaries General of 
the UNO*’ 

Ans. The first Secretary 
General of the U.N.0 was Mr. 
Trygve Lie, a Norwegian states¬ 
man. The second was Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjocid, a Swedish dip¬ 
lomat 

P.K. Dcy Sarkar 

Q. Who IS the author of 
the book “The Year of the Vul¬ 
ture” dealing with the tragedy 
of Bangladesh*’ 

Ans. Amitu Malik wrote 
“The Year of the Vulture”. 

Cyan Prakash Garg, GhazUbad 
Q. Write a short note on 
dinosaurs 

Ans. Dinosaurs: It is a 
general term denoting a num¬ 
ber of reptiles which roamed 
this c.uth in the Mesozoic age. 
riiese features were huge in 
>izc but had veiy small brains. 

Sudhir Behl, New Delhi 

Q. When was the National 
Book Trust set up? What ate 
Its aims*’ 

Ans. National Book Trust: 
The Government of India set 
up the National Book Trust m 
1957. Its aim is to encourage 
the production of good litera- 
tuieandto make b^ks availa¬ 
ble to libraries, educational in¬ 
stitutions and the public at 
cheap prices 
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Q. Who were the first men 
to reach the North Pole and 
the South Pole respectively? 

Ans. W.E. Parry, a Briton 
was the first to reach the North 
Pole on the 6th of April 1909. 
R.E.G. Amundsen, a Norwegian 
explorer was the first to reach 
the South Pole on the 16th of 
December 1911. 

Hmjcet Singh, Jullundur 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about Taiwan. 

Ans. Taiwan: or Formosa 
is a Chinese island in the Taiwan 
Straits. In 1895 China ceded 
It to Japan. But after the se¬ 
cond world war, it was re¬ 
occupied by the Chinese under 
the leadership of General Chiang 
Kai-Shek. In 1949 when the 
Communists under the leader¬ 
ship of Mao Tse-Timg took over 
mainland China and announced 
the establishment of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China, Chiang 
and his forces took refuge ni 
Taiwan and re-established the 
Nationalist Government there. 
For many years, Taiwan, with 
the connivance of the U.S A., 
represented China m the United 
Nations Organization But in 
1971, it was ousted from the 
World body and replaced witli 
the Pciiple’.s Republic of China 

Ashok Kumar Bhatnagar, New 
Delhi 

Q. Kindly explain what it 
means when we say that the 
currency of a country is float¬ 
ing ? 

Ans. floating of a Cur¬ 
rency: means withdrawing the 
fixed parity of a currency in 
relation to dollar or gold, and 
allowing It to find its own level 
according to the exigencies of 
supply and demand. 

Satyavir Singh Arya, Buland- 
shahr 

Q. Are theie two govern¬ 
ments in Vietnam—one “Provi¬ 
sional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment” and the other the “Re¬ 
public of Vietnam?” If so, 


how do they function? What 
are their jurisdictions and ter¬ 
ritories? 

Ans. Yes. There are two 
governments in Vietnam. The 
Refniblic of Vietnam function¬ 
ing from Saigon has the back¬ 
ing of the U.S.A. The Provi¬ 
sional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment has been formed by the 
National Liberation Front, 
which is opposed to U.S. in¬ 
tervention in Vietnam. The 
territories and jurisdiction of 
the two are not clearly demar¬ 
cated. It is believed that the 
Provisional Revolutionary Gov¬ 
ernment or the PRG is well- 
entrenched in the countryside 
whereas the writ of Saigon runs 
largely in the big cities. 

Q. Kindly explain the or- 
ganiziition of N.C C ? 

Ans. The N.C.C. consists 
of tluee Divisions viz., (i) Senior 
Division, (2) Junior Division, 
and (3) GirN’ Division. The 
Senior and Tumor Divisions arc 
composed of three Wings : 
Army, Navy and Air Force 
The Army Wing has units of 
the Armoured Corps, the Corps 
of Engineeis, Artillery, the Sig¬ 
nal Corps, Infantry, the Coips 
of Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineers and the Medical 
Corps The Junior Division 
consists of students of secon¬ 
dary schools. It is also com¬ 
posed of Army, Navy and Air 
Wings. The object of Girls’ 
Division is to develop all-round 
personality among girls. 

Ashok Kumar Sii^al, Ropar 

Q. Who invented the bi¬ 
cycle and when? 

Ans. Bicycle: The bi¬ 
cycle as we know it to-day has 
undergone many changes in 
design an4 construction since 
something like it was first de¬ 
vised by Kirkpatrick Macmil¬ 
lan, a Scotsman in 1839. The 
man who is known as the 
“father of the cycle industry” 
was James Starley, an English 
inventor who introduced the 


firet geared bicycle and set up 
as its manufacturer in 1870. 

Q. Who invented the tele¬ 
phone and when ? 

Ans. Telephone : Fara¬ 
day’s discovery of electro-mag¬ 
netism led to Alexander Graham 
Bell inventing the telephone in 
1876. 

Jarrar A. Siddiqul, Aligarh 

Q. What are the following 
and wlicrc arc they situated: 

(a) Bolan (6) Cotopaxi (c) 
Verkhoyansk (rf) Chushul (e) 
Cape Canaveral 

Ans. (a) Bolan: is a moun¬ 
tain-pass in the Baluchistan pro¬ 
vince of Pakistan at a height of 
5900 feet, between Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan. 

(b) Cotopaxi: is the higlicst 
active volcano in the world in 
the Andes range near Quito in 
Ecuador. It has an altitude of 
19,613 feet 

(e) Veihboyansk: in north¬ 
eastern Siberia in the Soviet 
Union is known as the coldest 
place in the world The mean 
temperature at the place in 
January is —59 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. It IS ihc centre of the fur- 
trapping area 

(d) Chushul: is a moun¬ 
tain-peak in the Himalayas 

(e) Cape Canaveral: re¬ 
named as Cape Kennedy in 
1963 IS the U.S.A.’s missile- 
testmg Centre in Florida. 

Q. Where is the Isle of 
Man? Write something about 
the historical suul geographical 
background of the place. 

Ans. Isle of Man: is an 
island with an area of 227 sq. 
miles in the Irish Sea almost 
equidistant from Scotland, Ire¬ 
land and England The popu¬ 
lation in 1961 was 48,150. The 
island got home-rule in 1866 
and is governed by a Lieut.* 
Governor appointed by the 
Crown. No law passed by the 
British Parliament appli^ to 
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the Isle of Man unless that is 
specifically laid down. 

Binod Kumar Singh, Nayagaon- 
garh 

Q. What are Nehru Fel¬ 
lowships? 

Ans. Nehru Fellowships: 
have been instituted by the 
Nehru Memorial Fund to en¬ 
courage, support and patronise 
higher learning. The Fellow¬ 
ships arc open to people capa¬ 
ble of and engaged in creative 
activity e.g. writers, journalists, 
artists. The Fellows arc select¬ 
ed by a seven-man selection 
committee of eminent persons. 
They are p a i d a stipend 
equivalent to one-and-a-half 
time the emoluments drawn by 
them at the time of selection, 
subject to a ceiling of Rs. 3.000 
per month In addition they 
arc entitled to secretarial assis¬ 
tance and tra Tiling e\peiises to 
the extent of Rs 10,000 per 
year. The Fellowships arc 
open to Indian citi/cns only. 
TTie number of Fellows at any 
given time docs not exceed 25. 

Mohd. Shafi, Jhansi 

Q. Name the boolcs in 
which the following characters 
occur: 

(i) Portia (li) Sancho Panza 
(Hi) Pip (/v) Micawbcr (v) Dr. 
Watson. 

Ans. (f) Aferefumt of Wcnice 
hy Shakespeare (/i) Don Quixote 
T)y Ceivantcs (Jii) Creut Expcvia- 
tions by Charles Dickens (iV) 
David Copp rfioU by Charles 
Dickens (v) Adv mures oj Sher¬ 
lock ffolm V by Sir Aithur 
Conan Doyle 

Ch. Ravanaiah, Secunderabad 

Q. Why arc newspapers 
referred to as the “Fourth Es¬ 
tate”? Which are the other 
estates? 

Ans. Fourth Estate: In 
^Heroes and Heroworship, Car¬ 
lyle quotes Burke, the famous 
British statesman as having 
said, “There are three estates in 
Parliament (r c f e r r ing to the 


King, the Lords and the Com¬ 
mons). But in the Reporters’ 
Gallery yonder, there sat a 
Fourth Estate more important 
than they all.” 

Muidsh Kumar Chachra, RtAtak 

Q. How nwny TV Centres 
are there in India? Where are 
they situated? 

Ans. There are two tele¬ 
vision stations working at pre¬ 
sent, viz., Delhi and Bombay. 
Another three (Amritsar, Sri¬ 
nagar and Poona) arc expected 
to stint working this year, 

Ramesh Kaundal, Una 

Q. Who was Joan of Aic 
and why is she famous. 

Ans. Joan of Arc: (1412-31) 
Was the girl whose heroism in¬ 
spired tjic Ficnch to diivc the 
English out of Orleans and en¬ 
abled Charles to be proclaimed 
king. She w.js burnt as a here¬ 
tic at Rouen. 

Q. What are (/) Red Square 
(ii) Kremlin. 

Ans. (i) Red Square: It 
lies along the north-eastern wall 
and moat suirounding the 
Kremlin in Moscow. (The Red 
Square ia a mi&tr.uislation of the 
Russian words Kravnava Pohh- 
chad >vhich really moan “Bc.iuti- 
ful Squaie”.) 

(if) Kremlin: laige forti¬ 
fied citadel in Moscow 
(U.S.S R ), now the headquar¬ 
ters of the Soviet Union. The 
Kremlin originally built in 11.56 
by Yuri (George) Dolgoruki, 
prince of Suzdal, became the 
centre around which Moscow 
has grown. 

Prem Prakash, Allahabad 

Q. What IS meant by the 
“Core Sector”? Which indus¬ 
tries come under Core Sector*’ 

Ans. Core Sector: In early 
1970, after examining the 
report of the Dull Industrial 
Licensing Policy Inquiry Com- 
nuttw the Government of India 
amiounced some modifications 
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in its industrial licensing policy. 
The new approach sought to 
divide the industries into three 
compartments, viz., (i) a core 
sector (if) a joint sector (Hi) a 
middle sector. ' 

Industries included in the 
core sector were nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilizers, pesti¬ 
cides, tractors and power-tillers, 
iron ore, pig-iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, oil exploration, 
synthetic rubber, heavy indus- 
trial machinery, electronics, 
sliip-building etc. 

The big industrial houses 
(whose total assets exceeded Rs. 
35 crores) were debarred from 
launching upon projects involv¬ 
ing these industries. (Recently 
the definition of “big industrial 
houses” was revLcd and the 
desciiption was made applica¬ 
ble to industrial houses having 
assets worth 20 crorcs or more) 

H.P. Kusumakar, Patna 

Q. Kindly explain “infra¬ 
structure”. 

Ans. Infiastrncture: is a 
comparatively recent coinage. 
Infra means below or beneath. 
Infrastriictuie may be taken to 
dc lotc the basic framework re¬ 
quired to raise any stiucturc— 
.irthileclural, econonuc, politi¬ 
cal oi of any other nature. 

J. Pramod, Dumka 

Q. What do ihe following 
geograjihical epithets stand for: 

(/) Sugar bowl of the world 
(ii) Cockpit of Euiope (in) City 
of skyscrapers (iv) Gale of Tears 
(»■) Land of Morning calm. 

Ans. (0 Cuba (ii) Belgium 
(Hi) New Yoik (iv) Strait of 
Bab-eI-Mandeb (v) Korea. 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Gentfal Suharto: re-elected 
President of Indonesia for an¬ 
other five-year term. 

IIcctcMT Campora: elected 
President of Argentina vice 
Alejandro Lanusse. 

Ludvik S^oboda: re-elected 
President of Czechoslovakia. 

Liam Cosgrave: elected 
Prime Minister of the Republic 
of Ireland vice Mr. Jack Lynch. 

K. Raf^uramaiah: India’s 
Minister for Parliamentary Af¬ 
fairs, nominated Chief Whip of 
the Congress Parliamentary 
Party. 

P.N. Damry: Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor of the Reserve Bank of 
India appointed Secretary to 
the World Bank in place of Mr. 
M. Mendels of Canada. 

S.N. Kohli, Admiral: Took 
over as Imlia’s Guef of Naval 
Staff on Maieh 1, 1973 

C. Ahmed Kiifty: nominated 
as the Muslim Ix’aguc Minister 
in the Kerala cabinet vice C.H. 
Mohammad Koya. 

Bruce Grant: has replaced 
Sir Patrick Shaw as the Austra¬ 
lian High Commissioner in In¬ 
dia. 

lak^mi Narayan Ray: for¬ 
merly Joint Secretary in the 
Ministry of External Affairs, 
appointed High Combtissioncr 
of India in New Zealand vice 
Mr Purnendu Sekhnr Naskar. 

S. Ehsan Haider Rizvi: ap¬ 
pointed first rcsulent Ambassa¬ 
dor of India to the Union of 
Arab Emirates. 

Nirmal Jeet Singh: former¬ 
ly Deputy Secretary in India’s 
Ministry of External Affairs, ap¬ 
pointed first resident Ambassa¬ 
dor of India to Oman. 


Andrei Fomin: appointed 
Soviet Ambassador to Bangla¬ 
desh. 

B. Sivaraman: Vice-Chair- 
of the National Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture, appointed 
Member for Agriculture in In¬ 
dia’s Planning Commission. 

A. J. Kidwai: has taken 
over as Secretary in the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing, Government of India. 

K. K. U n n i: appointed 
Managing Director of Air India 
in place of Air Marshal M S 
Chaturvedn 

S. Bhattacharia: Technical 
Director of the Heavy Engineer¬ 
ing Corporation, Ranchi, ap¬ 
pointed Managing Director of 
Bokaro Steel Plant vice Mr. 
Mantosh Sondhi. 

A. Ramachandran: Direc¬ 
tor, Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Madras, appointed Sec¬ 
retary to the Department of 
Science and Technology vice 
A. J Kidwai. 

S. G. Bose-Mullick: ap¬ 
pointed Chief Controller of Im¬ 
ports and Expnts in the Minis¬ 
try of Commerce. 

K. K. Knlkarni, Rear Ad¬ 
miral: has taken ovet as Flag 
Officer Commanding-! n-Chief, 
Eastern Naval Command. 

Mahesh Chandra Dikshit: In¬ 
dian Civil Aviation expert, ap¬ 
pointed Zambia’s Dircctoi 
General of Civil Aviation, 

Anwar Sadat: proclaimed 
himself Military Governor- 
General of Egypt in the last 
week of March, 1973. 

RESIGNED 

Nandiol Satj^thy: as Chief 
Minister of Orissa on March 
J, 1973. 

Dr. Adz Sidky: Prime Mi¬ 
nister of Egypt. 


Cevdet Sumy: President of 
Turkey, resigned on March 28. 

DIED 

Pearl Buck: famous Ame¬ 
rican fiction-writer, wimier of 
Nobel and Pulit/cr prizes for 
her writings. 

EXPECTED QUESTIONS 
(Contd. fiom page 564) 

Ans (/) Vietnam peace- 
agreement signed. 

(ii) U.S. Dollar devalued for 
the second time. 

(Hi) India cclebr.itcs 25th 
aniuversiuy of independence. 

(iv) Britain, Ireland and 
Denmark join Fui.'pean Com¬ 
mon Market. 

(v) India and Pakistan sign 
Sinda agreement. 

G K. TF^T 
iCuntd from page 568) 

(b) Escape Velocity: is the 
speed with which a flying object 
must move in order to over¬ 
come the earth’s gravitational 
puli. It is believed to be approxi- 
nuiteiy 11 2 km. pier second. 

(r) Space Platform: Space 
scientists Jnve often viMiali/nl 
a platfoiiii spinning in space to 
serve as an intcrincdialc land¬ 
ing station fo! space-ships tra¬ 
velling between the earth and 
other planets No such plat¬ 
form has, however, been con¬ 
structed as yet 

id) Polymerization: chemii 
cul union t)f two or more molc-^ * 
eules of the sume compound to 
form larger molciule.s, icsult- 
ing in the formition of a new 
compound of the same cnipii ical 
formula but of greater molecii- 
1 a r weight. Many important 
products, such as plastics and 
textile fabrics consist of poly¬ 
meric substances. 

(c) Antibiotics: These arc 
drugs or medicines (derived 
from moulds) used for killing 
micro-organisms carrying di¬ 
sease in the body e.g., Chloromy¬ 
cetin, tetracyclin and strepto¬ 
mycin. 
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Income-Tax Inspectors’ Examination, 1973 

Solved Guess Paper 

(General Knowledge & Current Affairs) 


In addition to the questions dealt with here, we strongly advise can¬ 
didates appearing in the examination for the recruitment of Income-Tax Ins¬ 
pectors to he held on Ith and %th May, 1973 to carefully go through "Expected 
Questions" given in the pages oj the Competition Master during the last twelve 
months. 


Q. Write tivc sentences 
each on what you understand by: 

(cj) Black Money ib) Per 
Capita Income (r) Slcilmg Area 
{d) Floating of C'urrcncy (c) 
Devaluation (/) Balance of Pay¬ 
ments (g) Direct Taxes (h) Cost 
of Living Index (i) Mixed Lco- 
nomy (/) Deficit Innancing. 

Ans. (u) Black Money: in 
Older to evailc taxes, some peo¬ 
ple falsify tlicir accounts and 
do not record all transactions 
m their books The money 
which tlnis remains unaccount¬ 
ed for and is illegally accumu¬ 
lated IS called black money. As 
it cannot be kept in .1 bank, it is 
usually hidden away in the 
form of curiency notes, li is 
not possible to invest it in 
business because m that case 
its origin has to be disclosed to 
tax-men. riier> lore it is 
Iscd for ostentatious living or 
conspicuous consumption, for 
purchasing gold, Aw sprcaduig 
bribery anrl corruption etc. 

(h) Per Capita Income: The 
term means national income per 
head or coeflicient resulting 
from the division of the national 
income by the size of the pvspu- 
lation. Per Capita income is 
directly proportional to the na¬ 
tional income and invciscly to 
the population. Unless, Ihcrc- 
wre, national income increases, 
addition to population, as m the 
case in India, ends m a corres¬ 
ponding reduction in the per 
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capita income 

(c) Sterling Area: The Bri¬ 
tish pound sterling ami the U S 
dollar have tor long been two 
recognised “intervention" cur- 
reiKi> 111 which nuiny countries 
have been keeping their ex¬ 
change reserves. Most of the 
Conunonwcalth eounliies have 
been keeping thcii reserves in 
jsound sterling, in the C(nite.\t 
of international trade, such 
countries are collectively refci- 
red to as tlic sterling area. 

(<7) Floating of Currency: 
means withdrawing the fixed 
parity of u currency in relation 
to dollar 01 gold, and allowing 
It to find Its own level according 
to the c.xigcncics of siipplv and 
deiiLind. In the couisc of the 
last two ycais, for vaiious lea- 
son^ the position of the dollir 
11 the intcinaiunal currency 
market has seveial times be¬ 
come very weak To tide ovei 
the uncertamtv, other western 
countries have cveiy lime had 
resort to floating their curren¬ 
cies. 

(e) Devaluation: The cur¬ 
rency of a country is primarily 
used for transaclioii.s within the 
country. It helps to seive a-i a 
medium of exchange. But when 
we try to sell goods abroad or 
buy goods from abroad, other 
countries will not accept settle¬ 
ment in terms of our rupee. We 
have to settle with tlicm either 
in terms of gold or in terms of 


s o m e standard international 
unit We specify how much a 
sterling (£) or dollar is worth 
in terms of our rupees and settle 
the exchange value accordingly. 
Devaluation is a. teim indicating 
a dciimte olficiai downward 
valuation of a country's cur- 
icncy m terms of its exchange 
value w'lth other currencies. 

(/) Balance of Payments: 
The dilTcrcnee betwc*en the visi¬ 
ble exports and visible imports 
of two countries in trade with 
each Ollier is called balance of 
payments. If the difference is 
positive, tile balance of pay¬ 
ments for of trade) is cailiki 
favourable balance of payments 
tor of trade) and if negative, it 
IS called unfav nirabic b. lance 
of p.iymmts (i r of trade). 

(g) Direct 'rave's: A direct 
tax IS iiue the impact and inci- 
dence of vvliicii falls on one and 
the same person. It is generally 
not shift ible to auothcT putson, 
other than the one who was 
oj'igin;illi taxed by the public 
autliority. Income-tax, for exam¬ 
ple, Is imposed on a person and 
IS paid by him Sometimes the 
income-tax pajer is able to shift 
the biiKh'n of the lax on to an¬ 
other person. To the extent 
that is done, the tax becomes 
mdiicet. 

(h) Cost of Living Index: is 
a statistical device used to rcgi.s- 
ter changes of level in prices, 
wages, employment, produo- 
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tion etc. Generally a particular 
period is selected as a **base" 
period, and the value 100 arbit¬ 
rarily assigned to the level of 
prices (or wages or employment 
as the case may be) ruling in 
that period. Then o^er periods 
are studied with reference to the 
“base” period. The cost of liv¬ 
ing index number is compiled on 
the basis of such costs recorded 
in different places over tiie same 
period of time. 

(/) Mixed Economy: Signi¬ 
fies the middle path between 
capitalism and socialism. In¬ 
dia has a mixed economy—eco¬ 
nomic activity being mainly divi¬ 
ded into two sectors—^the pub¬ 
lic sector and the private sector. 
Via the public sector, the gov¬ 
ernment participates in econo¬ 
mic activity, particularl> in 
spheres in which very large capi¬ 
tal investment is needed. In the 
private sector initiative and drive 
for productive activity is provid¬ 
ed by the private entrepreneur. 
India had accepted the ideal of a 
muted economy as its national 
policy. 

O') Deficit Financing: Ba¬ 
lance budgeting (that is, equa¬ 
lising the income and the ex- 
iwnditure) in the case of a pub¬ 
lic authority is no longer a 
sacrosanct ideal. In fact, the 
modem approach is to have de¬ 
ficit budgets, should the econo¬ 
mic needs so demand. When a 
Finance Minister resorts to defi¬ 
cit financing, the gap between 
the State revenues and expendi¬ 
ture is bridged up by drawing 
down the reserves with the 
government or by resort to bor¬ 
rowing. This process is known 
as d^cit financing by which 
money is created without pro¬ 
ductive resources being aug¬ 
mented to back the money 
supply. 

Q. Name the foUowing: 

(/) Chairman of the Banking 
Commission (u) India's Chief of 
Air Staff iiii) Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of Bidia (Iv) 
Deputy Chainnan, Plannii^ 


Commission (y) Chief Election 
Commissioner of India (vi) 
Chairman of Third Pay Com¬ 
mission (I'/i) Chairman of the 
Sixth Finance Commission (v/i7) 
Chainnan of the Umon Public 
Service Commission («) Gov¬ 
ernor of Tamil Nadu (x) Minis¬ 
ter of State for Finance. 

Ars. (/) SJiri R.G. Sarai- 
ya (ii) Air Chief Marshal O.P. 
Melira {in) Shn A. Bakshi (I'v) 
Shn D.P. Dhar, Union Mims- 
tcr for Planning (v) Shri T. 
Swaminathan (I'l) Shri Raghu- 
bar Dayal (yii) Shn Brahma- 
nanda Reddy (viii) Dr. A. R. 
Kidwai (ix) Shn K.K. Shah (x) 
Shu K R. Ganesh. 

Q. What do the follow¬ 
ing abbreviatioiis stand for: 

(i) ECM (//) PRG (ill) ICCS 
(/• v) NCAER (v) UNCTAD (vi) 
USAID (yii) DAVP (viii) AHT 
(ix) IPC (x) PIN(x/)E.&O.E. 
(xh)ICAO. 

Ans. (i) European Com¬ 
mon Market (ii) Provisional 
Revolutionary Government (Hi) 
International Commission for 
Control and Suprvision (iv) 
National Council of Applied 
Economic Research (v) Umted 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (vi) United 
States Agency for International 
Development (vii) Director Ad¬ 
vertising & V 1 s u a 1 Publicity 
(viii) A^icuUural Holdings Tax 

(ix) Indian Penal Code (x) Postal 
Index Number (xi) Errors & 
Omissions Excepted (xii) Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organi¬ 
zation. 

Q. Briefly introduce die 
following saying why they arc 
widdy known: 

(0 D.P. Dhar (ii) Kurt Wal¬ 
dheim (Hi) Kakuei Tanaka (iv) 
Bobby Fi^cr (v) Dr. Nagen^a 
Singh (vi) Alauddin Khan (vii) 
M.G. Ramcliandran (viii) Wall 
Khan (ix) Nicolai Copernicus 

(x) Jack Anderson (xi) Mark 
Spitz (xii) Mohan Rakesh (xiii) 
George McGovern (x/v) Peter 
Cargill (xv) Angela Davis. 
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Ans. (i) D. 1^. f>har : is 
India's Planning Minister. Be¬ 
fore he gravitated to the Centre, 
Mr. Dhar Imd been prominent 
in the political life of Jammu 
and Kashmir for more tlian two 
decades. From 1951 to 1957, 
he was a member of the State’s 
Constituent Assembly and serv¬ 
ed on Its Drafting Comniittec. 
Later, fur many years he held 
olhee as a member of the State 
Council of Ministers. After the 
fourth general elections, he was 
appointed India's Ambassador 
to Moscow in 1968. He play¬ 
ed a key-role in negotiating the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship. In 1971, he was appointed 
Chainnan of the Policy-PLmning 
Committee in the Ministry of 
External Aifuirs. He headed 
the Indian delegation at tlie pre- 
Indo-Pak-summit talks held in 
Murree in Apnl-May 1972. Mr. 
njiar IS known as an astute poli¬ 
tician with a brilliant mind. 

(ii) Kurt Waldh(‘im: who has 
taken over as the fourth Sec¬ 
retary-General of the United 
Nations Organisation is a 53- 
year-old Austrian lawyer-diplo¬ 
mat, who is known in his coun¬ 
try as “a man with no enemies”. 
Dr. WaldJieim holds a Docto¬ 
rate in Law from Vienna and is 
also a graduate of the Vienna 
Consular Academy. He had 
been Austria’s Foreign Minister 
from 1968 to 1970. 

(Hi) Kakuei Tanaka: h a A 
succeed Mr. Eisaku Sato 
the Prime Minister of Japan. 
He had been Minister for Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industries 
in Mr. Sato’s cabinet. Mr. 
Timaka started his career as a 
construction workei at the age 
of 19. He has been retumexi 
to the House for ten successive 
terms. He had been a member 
of the Kishi cabinet in 1957, as 
also the Ikeda cabmet in 1962. 
He IS the 40th Prime Minist^ 
of Japan. He visited Peking in* 
September 1972 and laid the 
foundations of a new detente 
between China and Japan. 
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(iv) Bobby Fisdier: is an 
^lerican chess prodigy. On 
September I, 1972, he wrested 
he world chess championship 
Tom Boris Spassky of the Soviet 
Union. He thus became the 
irst non-Soviet world title- 
lolder in the game in 26 years. 
Fischer had won his first U.S. 
:hcss championship at the age 
jf 14. Since then he has not 
looked back. Me won the 
iVorld title at the age of 29. 

(i*) Dr. Nagcndra Singh: has 
3ccn nominated a judge of the 
World Court at the flague. 
He is the third Indian to occupy 
hat position, (the first was Dr. 
Radha Binode Pal and the sc- 
:ond Mr. B.N. Rau). Dr. 
Singh had joined the Indian 
Civil Service m 1938. But even 
hiring his years m service, he 
produced a number of outstand¬ 
ing works on international law. 

(w) Alauddui Khan: who 
died in Sepleiubei 1972, w'as 
one of the legendary figures in 
Indian music. He devoted his 
whole life to the study of the art 
and endured great haidships 
and sulferings in its pursuit. In 
the early twenties, he came to 
settle in Maihar—a small Indian 
state. Among his well-known 
disciples arc his son All Akbar 
(sarod), son-in-law Ravi Shankar 
(sitar) and Piuuialal Ghosh 
(flute). 

(VI/) M.G. Rainacbandran: 
popularly known as MGR is the 
idol of the Tamil screen. Till 
recently he had been a pillar 
of strcngtli to the DMK to which 
he gavc^ lot of his time and 
money. He has now formed a 
new party christened as Anna 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. 
The ADMK is rqiorted to have 
already gained a fairly good 
measure of support. The {Mut¬ 
ing of the ways came for Mr. 
Ramachandran after the DMK 
headed by M. Karunanidhi had 
refused to entertain a demand by 
the former that Ministers should 
declare their assets, and sus¬ 
pended him firom the primary 


membership of the party. 

(viii) Wall Khan; Khan 
Abdul Wall Khan is the leader 
of the National Awami Parly of 
Pakistan, the party which en¬ 
joys the largest measure of 
popularity in that country after 
the People’s Party led by Mr. 
Z.A. Bhutto. Wall Khan is the 
son of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Klian, the rcd-shirt leader 
known ^11 over India and Pakis¬ 
tan. 

(/.V) Nikolai CopemiciLs: was 
a famous Polisli asUonomer 
whose 500th biith anniversary 
w'lis observed on February 14, 
1973. It wa.s he who rejected 
Ptolemy’s thesis that the earth 
was the cciitic of the universe 
which revolved loiind the for¬ 
mer. Copernicus pioved that 
oui univeisc is sun-centred and 
the earth revolves round the sun. 
In the Copemican system, the 
orbits of Mcicury and Venus 
iiitcneuc between the oibit of 
the earth and the Sun. with 
Mais, Jupiter and Saturn going 
round in still wider circles. The 
Prime Minister of Poland who 
visited India in January 1973 
presented a brass bust of Coper¬ 
nicus to Mrs Inilira Gandhi,the 
Prime .MiiiKslct of India. 

(x) Jack .Anderson: is a 
famous Amcrium journalist who 
W'as in the liuteliglit in 1971 for 
pubhsliing inside mfonnation 
on the U.S. Govenuuent’s stra¬ 
tegy duimg the Indo-Pak war 
of December 1971. 

(xi) Mark Spitz: is an 
American swinuner. He car¬ 
ried off seven gold medals at the 
)OC Olympics in Munich in 
1972—the largest number ever 
to have been won by an> one 
athlete at the Olympics. 

(xi7) Mohan Rakesh: was a 
well-known Hindi playwright 
who inspired a new wave in 
Hindi theatre by his play Adhe 
Adhure. In 1959 he won the 
Sangect Natak Akademi awaid 
for Asitadh Ka Ek Din. Ho also 
wjute a number of short stories 


and novels. In 1971, he won a 
Jawaharlal Neiuru Fellowship 
and devoted himself to study¬ 
ing the methods of some of the 
great dramatists of the world. 
He died on December 3, 1972. 

(xtii) George McGovern: 
was tile Democratic nominee 
in the U.S. Presidential elections 
held m November 1972 Ho 
v)^s a member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives from 1957 to 
1961. In tlic second world war, 
he scived in the U.S, Air Force. 
Later he worked for some time 
us u teacher of history and pub¬ 
lic udnuiii dratjon. He lost the 
Presidential election to Richard 
Nixon. 

(xiv) Peter Cargill: was the 
head <jf the World Bank leam 
which toured Bangladesh m 
May-Junc 1971 to study the 
situation and submit a report 
foi the information of countries 
which have been giving econo¬ 
mic aid to Pakistan. Mr. Car¬ 
gill was born in pre-partition 
India and was once a member 
c'f the Indian Civil Seiwice. 
After pai lition he Jiad opted for 
Pakistan where he became that 
country’s first Finance Secre¬ 
tary. Later he returned to Bri¬ 
tain and from there shifted to 
the World Bank. The CirgiU 
icport of conditions in "East 
Pakistan” was found unpalata¬ 
ble by Pakistan and its suppor¬ 
ters. 

(.\v) Angela Davis: is a 
black Anicne.in who champions 
the cause of the Ameiican 
negroes She is a member of 
the American Communist Party. 
She was emplojcd as a lecturer 
of philosophy in the Uiuversity 
of Califonua. Some time ago, 
she was charged with complicity 
in supplying guns to a negro 
boy who passed them on to two 
negro prisoners when they were 
standing trial. The prisoners 
used the guns to kill tlie judge. 
Miss Davis was finally acquitted 
m June 1972. Her case was 
looked upon as a test case fot 
the U.S. judicial system as it 
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was widely believed that she was 
bei^ falsely implicated for her 
political views. 

Q. Where are the headquar¬ 
ters of the following organisations 
loiated: 

(a) U.N. High Commission 
for Refugees {b) UNICEF (c) 
International Bc^ for Recons¬ 
truction and Development (d) 
Indian Space Research Organi¬ 
sation (e) Indian Security Press 
^ National E>efence Academy 
Cg) Indian Institute of Sugar 
Technology (A) Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation. 

Ans. (a) Geneva (b)^New 
York (c) Washington (d) Thura- 
ba (f) Nasik (f) Khadakvasla 
(g) Kanpur (h) Rome. 

Q. Write five sentences on 
each of the following: 

(.0 Joint Sector (ii) Ugimda 
Asians (ill) Geneva Convention 
on Prisoners of War (/r) Mulki 
Rules (v) Sixth Finance Com¬ 
mission (vi) Direct Taxes En¬ 
quiry Committee (vii) Raj Com¬ 
mittee Report. 

Ans. (i) Joint Sector: The 
Dutt Industrial Licensing Policy 
Committee had referred in its 
rcpoit to Uie undesirability of 
piivate business interests using 
public funds for building indus¬ 
trial empiies of their own. This 
observation gave rise to the con¬ 
cept of a joint sector which figur¬ 
ed for the first time in some mo¬ 
difications in industrial licens¬ 
ing policy announced by the 
Government of India m 1970. 
It was made known that indus¬ 
tries excluding those exclusively 
reserved for the public sector 
could be set up in the joint sec¬ 
tor Mr. J.R.D. Tata, the well- 
known industrialist wrote 
to the Government m August 
1972 saying that the joint sec¬ 
tor should be compris^ of such 
projects in which heavy invest¬ 
ment was required and where 
the government could benefit 
from the managerial skills and 
entrepreneurial talent available 
in the private sector. But ac- 
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cording to industrial policy an¬ 
nounce on February 2, 1973, 
it was given out that the Gov¬ 
ernment would assume an efiec- 
tive role in guiding the policies, 
management and operations in 
units set up in the joint sector. 

(j<) Uganda Asians: were 
mostly (kscendants of Indians 
who went to Uganda in the 
eighteen-nineties when the Bri¬ 
tish were building the railway 
line from Mombasa on the east¬ 
ern coast of Africa to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. The Afri¬ 
cans weie superstitious about 
the railway line and Indians ex¬ 
perienced in constructing rail¬ 
way lines helped with the task. 
Many of them eventually settled 
down in the country and set up 
as shopkeepers etc On Aimust 
9, 1972, President Idi Amin of 
Uganda served notice on peo¬ 
ple of Asian origin in his coun¬ 
try to quit within three months. 
Later those people were mal- 
ticated and their belongings 
looted and confiscated in many 
cases. 

(ill) Geneva Convention on 
P.O.W.’s: On August 12. 1949, 
representatives of 58 Govern¬ 
ments signed in Geneva a series 
of four international agree- 
ments for the protection of war 
victims. The Third Geneva 
convention relating to Prisoners 
of War (POWs) defines POWs 
as captured members of regular 
armed forces, militia, volunt»:r 
forces or resistance movements 
(if they form part of the armed 
forces) and non-combatants ac¬ 
companying such forces. The 
Convoition provides that such 
persons should be removed from 
the combat zone and be treated 
humanely. The captuiing na¬ 
tion or the detaining power is 
required to intern the prisoners 
in camps or compounds with 
other prisoners of the same na- 
tionaliQr. The captors are re¬ 
quired to feed, clothe and house 
the prisoners, and provide ade¬ 
quate medical facilities for them. 
Other ranks (which means those 
who arc not officers) can be 


required to work if suck work 
is not connected with the vic¬ 
tors' war effort, and they are to 
be paid for their work. The 
POWs are required only to dis¬ 
close their names, dates of birth, 
service numbers and ranks. 

On their part, the prisoners 
are subject to the laws, regula¬ 
tions and orders of the detain¬ 
ing power. They can be punish¬ 
ed (for the crimes they commit 
or might have committed) 
through recognized military or 
judicial processes after having 
been allowed the same facilities 
and safeguards as are available 
to the armed forces of the de¬ 
taining power. 

(rv) Mulki Rules: While the 
Nizam ruled the erstwhile state 
of Hyderabad, he had made it a 
condition that anybody seeking 
service in the State or admission 
to an educational institution in 
the .State should cither (i) have 
been born in Hyderabad or (it) 
have lived iii the Slate for more 
than 15 years, or (hi) be the son 
or daughter of a person fulfilling 
cither of the two conditions. 
These rules were referred to as 
Mulki rules. Thougli anachro¬ 
nistic and inequitable, the rules 
were recently upheld by the 
Supreme Court of India This 
upset the people of the Andhra 
region who had been feeling 
that the Rules had been militat¬ 
ing against them, and gave rise 
to an agitation for i^parating 
Andhra Pradesh from Tclcn- 
gana. 

(r) Finance Commission, 
Sixth: The President of India 
appointed the Sixth*Finance 
Commission on June 28, 1972. 
Among other thin^, the Com¬ 
mission was asked to review (i) 
Centre’s scheme for giving 
^ants to States for plan pro¬ 
jects (ii) policy and procedure in 
regard to financing relief opera¬ 
tions in States in the face of 
natural disasters (Hi) modalities 
of sharing of certain revenues 
between the Centre and the 
States (Iv) Resources position of 
the Centre keqiing in view the 
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numerous liabilities it has to 
nuet. 

The Commission has been 
asked to submit its report by 
October 1973. Presided over 
by Mr. Brahmananda Reddy, 
it has as members: Mr. Justice 
Saddad Abdul Masud, a judge 
of the Calcutta High Court, Dr. 
B.S Minhas, a Member of the 
Planning Commission and Dr. 
I.S. Gulhati, Senior Fellow of 
the Centre for Development 
Studic.s, Trivandrum. Mr. G. 
Ramachandran, Joint Secre¬ 
tary in the Finance Ministry, 
is the Commission’s Member- 
Secretary. 

(W) Direct Taxes Enquiry 
Committee Report: The report 
of the Direct Taxes Enquiry 
Committee headed by Mr. K. 
N. Wanchoo former Chief Jus¬ 
tice of India was presented to 
Parliament on March 20, 1972 
The Committee held in its report 
that the first and foremost rea¬ 
son for tax evasion in India is 
the previdcnce of high tax rates. 
Among the important measures 
recommended by the Committee 
for adoption by the Govern¬ 
ment of India were (i) reduction 
of tJie maximum marginal rate 
of income-tax ineludiiig sur¬ 
charge from Ihc prevailing 97'75 
percent to 75 percent; (i7) an 
enquiry into the usefulness or 
otherwise of all existing con¬ 
trols, licensing and permit sys¬ 
tems, (i/7) a uniform tax on agri¬ 
cultural incomes—the tax to be 
at pai with the tax on other in¬ 
comes; (ji*) replacement of exist¬ 
ing sales tax by additional excise 
duty; (i') allotment of a perma¬ 
nent account number to each 
tax-payer for use m transac¬ 
tions involving amounts above 
Rs. 5,000; (vi) A family consist¬ 
ing of husband, wife and minor 
children must not be treated as 
a imit for assessment; (vii) The 
basic exemption limit for estate 
duly should be raised from Rs. 
50,000 to Rs. 2 lakh etc. 

(vi7) Raj Committee Report: 
The Raj Committee on Taxa- 
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tion of Agricultural Wealth and 
Incomes which had been ap¬ 
pointed on February 24, 1972 
submitted its report on October 
31, 1972. Among the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Com¬ 
mittee were; (f) Replacement of 
the system of land revenue at 
present prevailing by an agricul¬ 
tural holdings tax (AHT) (I'i) 
a tax on agricultural property 
as also on capital gains arising 
out of transactions in such pro¬ 
perty. (Hi) For tax purposes 
income derived from agricul¬ 
ture should be partially integ¬ 
rated with non-agncultural in¬ 
come. (/v) Incidence of taxa¬ 
tion on both agricultural in¬ 
comes and non-agricultural in¬ 
comes and wealth be the same, 
(v) For tax purposes, incomes of 
husband and wife should be 
clubbed, and the family made 
thetax unit. (i>/)The Hindu Un¬ 
divided Family should no longer 
be accepted as a tax entity, (vii) 
Irrigation water should be pric¬ 
ed to cover costs without ele¬ 
ment of subsidy, (riii) Each 
State should have a Loind Com¬ 
mission to acquire land and 
promote development projects. 

Q. Can the formulations for 
India's Fifth Five Year Plan 
justify its being described as 
oxer-ambitious? W ii a t is the 
resource gap to be covered? How 
is it going to be covered? 

Ans. According to the 
planners, the outlay for the fifth 
Plan IS not ovcr-ambitious as, 
unlike the earlier plans, it in¬ 
cludes investment undertaken 
each year in replacement of de- 
preciateil assets. It will of 
course be necessary to mobilise 
additional resources to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs. 6,000 ciorcs of which 
the share of the States will be 
Rs. 2,400 crores. The Centre 
hopes to mobilize its share by 
raising another Rs. 2,500 crore 
in direct taxes, and the remain¬ 
ing in indirect taxes, by reduc¬ 
ing subsidies on food and by 
increasing the contribution made 
by public sector undertakings. 


According to the planners, 
their calculations about resour¬ 
ces are based on the following 
assumptions (i) that we shall be 
able to achieve an annual growth 
rate of 5 5 per cent in domestic 
product, (i7) that industrial 
growth Will be at a rate some¬ 
where between 8 to 10 percent 
per year, (//i) that prices will re¬ 
main stable, and (iv) that the 
rates of taxation will not be re¬ 
duced. 

The approach paper also 
mentions a foreign exchange 
gap of Rs. 3,000 crores winch, 
it suggests, has to be met by 
increasing exports and borrow¬ 
ings, if aid is not forthcoming. 

Q. Name the authors of the 
following books: 

0) Promises to Keep (ii) Pa¬ 
kistan Crisis (Hi) Many Worlds 
(iv) A gust 1914 (v) Saket (w) 
Mem Kampf (iv'i) Arlh.ishastra 
( via) Ganadevata (ix) A d h c 
Adhurc f.v) Tyagpatra. 

Ans. (I) Chester Bowles 
(ii) David Lo->hak (Hi) K.P S. 
Menon (i\) Alexander Solzhe¬ 
nitsyn (v) Mailhil^haran Gupt 
(vi) Adolf Hiller (i7i) Kautilya 
(viii) Tara Shank.ir Bamlvopa- 
dhyayaO'.v) Mohan R.ikcsh fx) 
Jaincndra Kumar. 

Q. Who sa'd or wrote the 
following: 

(I) Hay Ram (2) Some are 
born gieat, some aeliicve great¬ 
ness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon tliom C^) Aiam 
Haram Hai. (4) Just as I 
would not like to be a slave, so 
I would not like to be a master. 
(5) Where wealth accumulates, 
men decay (6) Jai Jawan Jai 
Kisan. (7) Nevertheless it moves. 

Ans. (1) Mahatma Gandhi 
(2) William Shakespeare (3) 
Jawaharlal Nthru (4) Abraham 
Lincoln (5) Goldsmith (6) Lai 
Bahadur Shastri (7) Galileo. 

Q. What do you understand 
by (/) Quicksands (it) Aurora 
Borealis (iii) Qunulonimbus (iV) 
Dust Devil (v) Fossils (vi) Sols- 
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tioe (vif) Midnight Sun (vi'ii) 
Piime Meridian 

Ans. (i) Quicksands: is 
loose watei 7 sand which cm 
suck in those who walk on it. 
The phenomenon occurs where 
sand of a particular quality is 
found aloirg with water which is 
continuously rising thiou^ the 
sand to the surface, keeping it 
in a state of agitation. The 
combination becomes so un¬ 
stable that it cannot support any 
weight. Therefore, a person 
walking on such a surface can 
sink m it. 

(a) Aurora Borealis: is a 
light phenomenon seen at nights 
in the northern hemisphere. It 
consists of beams of many 
coloured light quivering in the 
sky. It is seen in the north of 
Norway and in corresponding 
latitudes. A similar phenome¬ 
non is seen in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere which IS called Aurora 
Australis. 

(Hi) Cumulonimbus: a hea¬ 
vy dark typical thunderstorm 
cloud of great vertical deptJi, 
towering upward.s in huge, volu¬ 
minous masses, the top being 
15,000 ft. or more above the 
base. It IS often s]>read out 
^oft in the form of an anvil. 
It usually gives showers of rain, 
snow or hail 

(iv) Dust Dc^il: is a dusty 
whirlwind normally a few feet 
in diameter and about 100 ft 
tall, sometimes also wider ami 
higher. Low pressure at the 
centre and strong vortex winds 
cause dust and small debris to 
be carried upwards making the 
whirl appear as a vertical tube 
or funnel. It forms over dusty, 
sandy barren soil strongly heal¬ 
ed by the .sun during fair wea¬ 
ther. 

(v) FossOs: the remains or 
the forms of a plant or animal 
which have been buried and 
preserved for a long period in 
the rocks of the earth’s crust, 
are called fossils. 

(vi) Solstice; is the geogra¬ 
phical term which is used for 
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the position of earth on 21st 
June and 22nd December. It 
indicates the time when the sun 
leaches its maximum distance 
from the hquator. It is called 
Summer Solstice when it touches 
the Tropic of Cancer about the 
21st of June and the Winter 
Solstic'c when it touches that of 
Capricorn about 22nd Decem¬ 
ber. 

(vii) Midnight Sun: The 
sun ri.ses at the North Pole on 
the 21st of March and this Pole 
remains m light till the 23rd 
September. Thus even at night 
for some months, the sun is 
visible near the North Pole. 
This phenomenon is called Mid¬ 
night Sun 

(via) Prime Meridian: is 
2 ern degree longitude and is the 
Meridian from w'hich the longi¬ 
tude of a phice is measured. 
The meridian which passes 
through the Royal Observatory 
Greenwich (near London) has 
been ajcceptcd as the Prime Meri¬ 
dian by most of the nations. 

Q. Name the following: 

(f) the main wheat produc¬ 
ing country of the world (it) 
the gilavy in which the earth is 
situated (hi) Oceans which the 
Panama canal cojuiects (iv) the 
country most advanced m space 
research (r) country with the 
highest per capita income in the 
world. 

Ans. (i) The Soviet Union 
(ii) The Milky Way (iVi) The At¬ 
lantic and the Pacific (/r) The 
U.S.A. (v) Sweden. 

Q. Why have the following 
places been in the news? 

(/) Narora (ii) Suchetgarh 
(Hi) Munich (iv) Doiwala (v) 
Pcrsqmljs. 

Ans. (0 N a r 0 r a: is a 
place in Uttar Pradesh, 50 miles 
•from Bulandahahr, on the banks 
of the Gang^. It has been selec¬ 
ted by the Atomic Encigy Com¬ 
mission of India as the site for 
the country’s fourth atomic 
power station. 

(if) Suchetgarii: is a border 


village 39 km. from Janunn oh 
the Ltdian side. In 1972, it 
served as the venue of talks bet¬ 
ween military leaders of India 
and Pakistan who met there to 
decide upon the delineation of 
the line of control in Jammu 
and Koslmur as on December 
17, 1971. 

(Hi) Muidch: in West Ger¬ 
many was the venue of the XXtli 
Olympiad in August-September, 
1972 The Games Were des¬ 
cribed as the biggest and cost¬ 
liest extravaganza of their type 
so far but the grand spectacle 
was marred by aji outbreak of 
Arab terroi ist violence in which 
about a dozen Isiacii athletes 
lost their lives. 

(ir) Doiwala: is a place 20 
km. from Dchra Dun. On Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1972, construction 
work on India's second satellite 
commimication c a 1 1 h station 
was conuTussioned by 1974-75 
The new complex will have a 
mam station at Doiwala, and a 
terminal building in New Delhi 
connected with Doiwala by a 
microwave link. It will have a 
29-mctre parabolic antenna 

(r) Pcrsepolis: w a .s once 
the capital of Cyrus the Great 
who had founded the Persian 
empire 2,500 years ago. In 1971, 
to celebrate tlie 2,500th anniver¬ 
sary of the founding of the em¬ 
pire, Iran built a fairj'land city 
of tents at the foot of the Moun¬ 
tain of Mercy in the plains be¬ 
low the site of the cancient city. 
It was used to accommodate 
about 60 Kings, Presidents and 
Heads of Government who 
came to attend the celebrations. 

Q. Name the currency units 
of tltt following countries: 

(0 Indonesia (ii) China (Hi) 
Japan (iv) Bangladesh (v) Thai¬ 
land (vi) Malaysia (vii) U.S.S.R. 
(vk7) Afghanistan (ix) Iran (x) 
North Vietnam. 

Ans. (0 Rupiah (ii) Yuan 
(Hi) Yen (iv) Taka (v) Baht (vi) 
Dollar (viO Rouble (viii) Afglumi 
(ix) Rial (x) Dong. 
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1. Starting from the J'lne 
1973 issue, the subscription rates 
of the Competition Afaster are as 
under : 

Single Copy Rs. 2.00 

Half Yearly Rs. il.OO 

Aimual Rs. 21.00 

2. Subscriptions must be 
remitted by M.O., I.P.O., or 
Bank Draft. Cheques are not 
accepted and will be returned. 

3. Subscriptions come 
into force from the issue due 
for publication in the month 
following that in which the 
amount is received, 

4. Subscriptions already in 
force in June, 1973 will be 
allowed to run their course 
before the new rates become 
effective in their case. 


Our Postal Address 

Letters intended for the 
Competition Master should be 
addressed as follows: 

THE COMPETITION MASTER 
126, ladostrial Area, 
CllANDlGAiai--16IQ03 


A Breath of Fresh Air 


Dear Reader, 

A breath of fresh air is always mvlgorating, particularly so 
when the senses are getting jaded by the drudgery of routine. As 
Aristotle has said, **Change in all things is sweet." 

As the Cpmpetithn Master completes fourteen years of 
service to you, one of the tasks to which we must address our¬ 
selves is to find which useful changes can be introduced in its 
form and substance so that it can be made more usrftd and 
attractive for you. Dne of the sources j'rom whidi we seek inspi¬ 
ration at this Juncture are the valuable suggestions many of you 
keep sending us from time to time. 

By now the Annual Number of the Competition Master is 
very well established in the ajfections of all who are keen to keep 
themselves well-informed. We are already trying out best to 
make sure that the 1973 Anmud Number which will be in your 
hands in another few weeks should be everythUtg that you would 
like it to be. We owe that to you. 

Yours sincerely 




Editorial Note 


On the Crossroads 


TNDIA to-day stands on the cross-roads of a 
^ great socio-economic transformation The 
impulse given by slogans like gharibi hatao has 
popular imagination firmly in its grip. With 
continuing shortages of necessaries of life and 
persistently rising prices acting as catalysts, 
the mass mind is in a state of lliiv. Old 
attitudes are being discarded and old values 
are crumbling A new order is struggling to 
be born while the protagonists of status 
quo arc doing all they can to maintain 
their grip on the levers of the economy. There 
IS confrontation in the air. 

For centuries, the great silent majority 
of the Indian people uncomplamingly bore their 
cross. Whether their sufferings were caused 
by acts of God or happened to be man-made, 
they were in general resigned to their lot. But 
lately that stoicism appears to be wearing thin 
The food-riots, spontaneous demonstrations 
against hoarders and black-marketers and 
mounting industrial unrest are straws in the 
wind. The people are angry and in no mood to 
take economic hardships lying down. 

The causes of the popular unrest that is 
coming to the surface all over the country today 
go deeper than may be evident on the surface. 
As we have said above, the present shortages 
and increasing dearness are little more than 
catalysts. Basically it is a feeling of having 
been duped for long years with promises of 
plenty and prosperity for all. The harvest that 
those promises have yielded is increasing dis¬ 
parities of wealth and incomes, proliferation of 
black money, increasing incidence of corrup¬ 
tion, growing unemployment, chronic shortages 
of essential goods and rising prices. 

While the people feel exasperated and angry 
at the deterioration in their economic plight, 
the ever-increasing hardships have also made 
them r^ise that unless they come forward to 
help themselves, the Government alone cannot 
do much to ameliorate their lot. They have 
therefore started identifying their oppressors, 
as^osg whon^,they find hoarders and blacfc- 
martoeersi insensitive, corrupt and unres¬ 
ponsive bureaucratSi and the elite using educa¬ 
tion ib|' exploiting their poor countrymen rather 
than for mving them. 

^ H tg against these classes that the people’s 

m 
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wrath IS bound to be directed. A bye-product 
of the take-over of wholesale trade in wheat 
is the concentration of people’s attention on the 
misdeeds of Traders As long as shortages of 
essential commodities persist, the trader will be 
the target of the wrath of the Government as 
well as of the consumer. But it would be un¬ 
realistic to think that the corrupt ofllcial and 
the blood-sucking professional will be spared 
for long. 

In fact there is a danger that in the first 
flush, the insurrection of thought that is taking 
shape in the minds of men m this country should 
lead to some excesses. But m the ultimate 
analysis, this awakening of the mass-mind 
to the realities of our existence as a free nation 
would be a very welcome development. It is a 
sad fact that although we have been free for a 
quarter of a century now, we have not yet been 
able to get rid of the habit of looking to the 
Government to do cvcryihing for us. 

It IS only when the people are apathetic that 
anli-social elements like profiteers, corrupt offi¬ 
cials and other criminals flourish. A strong and 
wide-awake public opinion is the surest antidote 
for such poison m a society's body politic. 
When that is lacking, no number of I.aws passed 
by the Govemmentwill be effective to deal with 
the menancc. It will be a positive gam for the 
country if the hardship.s wc are facing at present 
can sh^e the people out of the inertia which has 
prevented them so far from taking a hand in 
the shaping of a free India. 

Whether by design or foi rea-sons of political 
expediency, the ruling party Jias done a lot 
in creating a situation in which a confrontation 
between the people and the vested interests has 
become inescapable However that may have 
been, we should welcome it because it is going 
to mark the beginning of our fight for economic 
freedom. But we have to be on our guard to 
see ♦hat it does not become a free-for-all because 
that way it is bound to destroy us. Having 
given tlie initial impulse, it now devolves on the 
lea^rsjiip to chamtelise the people's sentiments 
and energies properly. While all that is ana¬ 
chronistic and comes in the way of building the 
new order must be destroyed, it must simulta- 
neously be ensured that we do not allow the good 
to be destroyed with the bad and the productive 
with the nbn-productive. 
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Joint Indo-Bangla Offer to Pakis¬ 
tan 

With the beginning of April, 
India took the initiative once 
again to find a formula whereby 
It could be possible to end the 
stalemate m the sub-continent 
following President Bhutto’s in¬ 
ability or unwillingness to recog¬ 
nise Bangladesh. In the first 
week of the month, as Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi’s spe¬ 
cial emissary, Mr. P.N. Haksar, 
visited Dacca where he met Dr. 
Kamal Hossain, the Foreign 
Minister of Bangladesh and 
Sheikh Mujibur-R^man. Near¬ 
ly a fortnight later, Dr. Kamal 
Hossain was in New Delhi to 
hold talks with the Indian 
leaders. 

As a sequel to the discus¬ 
sions, on April 17, an Indo- 
Bangladesh joint declaration 
was released in New Delhi of¬ 
fering to Pakistan an agreement 
on “simultaneous repatriation” 
of prisoners of war and civilian 
internees—except those required 
by Bangladesh for trial on ’cri¬ 
minal charges’ (not war-crimes) 
—^and of Bengalis in Pakistan 
and non-Bengalis in Bangladesh 
who have declared allegiance to 
Pakistan. 

The declaration deplored 
Pakistan’s persistent failure to 
reconcile itself to and accept 
the new realities in the sub¬ 
continent. It recorded with 
“regret and'eoneem” the failure 
of Pakistan to xeco|nise Bangla- 
dedi. However, it also said 
that the Governments of India 
and Bandadesh wme ready to 
seek a solution “to all humani¬ 
tarian probtoms**'vdthottt, pre¬ 


judice to the respective posi¬ 
tions of India and Bangladesh, 
and expressed the hope that 
Pakistan would respond to the 
constructive initiative. 

The joint Indo-Bangladesh 
declaration was welcomed in 
London, Moscow and Washing¬ 
ton. The initiative taken by the 
two countries was described by 
the Guardian as “generous and 
genuinely helpful.” Meanwhile 
the Swiss embassy in New Delhi 
sent a copy of the declaration to 
Islamabad the day it was re¬ 
leased in India’s capital. The 
next day it was discussed at a 
meeting of the Pakistan cabinet 
presided over by Mr. Bhutto. 
The President of Pakistan later 
discussed it with his Army Chief 
General Tikka Khan and other 
senior Army Officers. Later 
the issue was discus^d with 
provmcial governors A 1000 
word official statement issued in 
Islamabad on April 20 spoke of 
“the difficulties inherent in the 
terms of the Delhi declaration” 
but Pakistan was prepared to 
admit tha. it constituted a res¬ 
ponse to Pakistan’s urgings for 
a further dialogue between In¬ 
dia and that country. The state¬ 
ment reiterated Pakistan’s m- 
solve to adhere to the letter and 
to fulfil the spirit of the Simla 
agreement. It also said that the 
Pakistan Government could not 
recognise “the competence of 
the authorities in Dacca to 
bring to trial any amoi^ the 
prisoners of war on crinunal 
charges. Instead the Govent- 
ment of Pakistan offinud to oohv 
stitute a judidal tribuiud to tiy 

S rsons cluuged with tiie 
jed offendbs. The sfe 
* 
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also said that the Govenunent 
of Pakistan had decided to in¬ 
vite representatives of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to Islamabad 
for discussions. A significant 
sentence in the Islamabad state¬ 
ment was, “The process of 
normalisation of the situation 
in the sub-continent will 
be accelerated by India prompt¬ 
ly fulfilling Its unconditional ob¬ 
ligations under the Geneva con¬ 
ventions.” 

Obviously the reference to 
'unconditional obligations’ was 
meant to convey that the ques¬ 
tion of prisoners of war should 
be considered and settled inde¬ 
pendently of what happened to 
the stranded Bengalis in Pakis¬ 
tan and Pakistanis in Bangladesh. 
This could not be acceptable to 
New Dellii since what had been 
offered to Pakistan was a package 
deal. In any case, the Islamabad 
statement was carefully examined 
in New Delhi. Bangladesh was 
also consulted. But before In¬ 
dia could convey its reply to 
Pakistan, authorities in that 
country had swooped down on 
the Bengalis m Islamabad and 
taken large numbers of them to 
concentration camps located m 
faraway places. (See Notes on 
International Affairs in this 
issue) 

While the mass-arrests of 
Bengalis in Pakistan dashed all 
hopes of settlement being ar¬ 
rived at soon, India replied to 
the Pakistan Government’s sta¬ 
tement of April 20 saying that 
she would be prepared to send 
her representatives to Islamabad 
to olfer any clarifications of the 
Indo-Bangia declaration w’hich 
may be sought, but discussions 
would necessarily have to be 
within the framework of the 
declaration of April 17. 

Happenings in Sikkim 

Sikkim occupies a strategic 
position between India and 
China. It is linked with the 
C h u m b i vall^,^ Qiina's 
southeriMnost terriu^ on the 
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Sino-Indian border, through the 
Nathu La pass which is just 30 
miles from Gangtok, the capital 
of India’s Him^yan protecto¬ 
rate. 

In the first week of April, 
Sikkim was in the throes of agi¬ 
tation for electoral reform in an 
antiquated political system dat¬ 
ing back from 1953. In that 
year,the presentChogyal’s 
father had given in the State 
council equd representation to 
the immigrant Nepalis consist¬ 
ing of 71 percent of the popula¬ 
tion and Bhutias and Lepchas 
of Tibetan origin who constitute 
the rest. Ever since, Nepalis 
had been agitating for recogni¬ 
tion of the “one-man one vole” 
principle and for more powers 
being given to the Council. 
As against that, the Bhutias and 
Lepchas who are in a minority 
have been on the side of the 
Chogyal. 

General elections were held 
in Sikkim m January this year. 
While two of the opposition par¬ 
ties backed by a majority of the 
more than 70 percent Nepali 
immigrants could win only 
seven seats, the pro-Chogyul 
Sikkim National Party managed 
to bag all the Lepcha-Bhutia 
seats as also two of those re¬ 
served for the Nepalis. While 
nominating the remaining six 
members of the State Council, 
the Chogyal nominated four of 
his known supporters. This 
thwarting of popular representa¬ 
tion III the State Council pro¬ 
voked angry demonstrations. 
The demonstrators laid seige to 
the Chogv'al’s palace and de¬ 
manded his removal. Finding 
his police force incapable of 
dealing with the situation, the 
Chogv'dl requested New Delhi 
to help him in tackling the dis¬ 
turbed law and order situation. 
It was learnt that the Sikkim 
Durbar administration had com¬ 
pletely collapsed m the State 
and that police outposts in many 
places had been taken over by 
the agitators. The person lead¬ 
ing the struggle was Kazi Lhen- 


dup Dorji, President of the Jomt 
Action Committee formed by 
the opposition parties. On 
Apr if 6, nearly 15,000 volunteers 
directed by the Joint Council of 
Action were reported to be 
marching towards Gangtok. The 
same day, the Chogyal as well as 
leaders of the Joint Council of 
Action sent appeals to New 
Delhi to intervene quickly. In¬ 
dian troops were rushed to Sik¬ 
kim and law and order restored 

But even after that, as the 
Cnogyal found that he could 
still not carry on the adminis¬ 
tration, he requested the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to send a 
senior official to take over ad¬ 
ministration and restore poli¬ 
tical stability in the kingdom. 
On April 9, Mr. B.S. Das. a 
former reprcsentaiive of India 
in Bhutan was appointed Ad¬ 
ministrator of Sikkim. Soon 
after Mr. Das took over, things 
rctunied to normal. 

On April 11, Mr Kewal 
Singh, India’s Foreign Secretary 
arrived in Gangtok for talks 
With the Chogyal and leaders of 
the political parties. After 
several rounds of talks, Mr. 
Kewal Singh was able to work 
out an agreement satisfactory 
to all concerned (see page 592). 

The agieemcnt provides for 
closer association of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India witii the pro- 
granune of demociatisalion and 
constitutiop.il reform in Sikkim. 
Us salient provisions may be 
summarised as - (/) The Chogj'al 
will be the constitutional head 
(ii) Theie will be a Legislative 
Assembly ti^ pass laws and an 
Executive Cimncil to administer 
those law-) (///) Flections will 
be based on adult lianchise and 
the “one man one vote” princi¬ 
ple. (iv) Assembly will be elect¬ 
ed every four years and elections 
will be fair and free, conducted 
under the supervision of a re¬ 
presentative of the E 1 c c t i o n 
Commission of India (v) The 
Executive Council will be ap¬ 
pointed by the Chogyal on the 
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advice of the Chief Executive 
who will always be a nominee 
of the Government of India (vi) 
The Legislative Assembly will 
not discuss the Chogyal and 
members of ^e ruling family, 
matters pending before law- 
courts, appointment of the Chief 
Executive and members of the 
judkiary and matter concern¬ 
ing the responsibilities of the 
Government of India under 
agreements. 


India and the U.S.A. 

On May 3, in his foreign 
policy message to the U.S. Con¬ 
gress President Nixon dealt with 
the U.S.A.’s relations with the 
countries in the Hmdustan 
peninsula at length. He said 
that his country shared a com¬ 
mon interest with the nations of 
the sub-continent in their peace, 
independence and stability. He 
said, “The United States has no 
economic or strategic interest in 
a privileged position, nor in 
forming ties directed against 
any country inside the region, 
nor in altering the basic politi¬ 
cal framework of the sub-con¬ 
tinent. I hope to see South 
Asia become a region of peace 
imiead of crisis, and a force for 
the peace of the world.” 

Role of Big Powirs : On 
the place of big powers in South 
Asia. Mr. Nixon said, ‘‘Rela¬ 
tions between the countries of 
South Asia and countries out¬ 
side the region must be consis¬ 
tent With the peace and indepen¬ 
dence of the sub-continent and 
the peace of the world. If any 
outside power acquires an ex¬ 
clusive position in an area of 
this mass and potential, otliers 
will be forced to respond. The 
major powers have important 
relationships there. No South 
Asiaiv interest is served if those 
relationships are embroiled in 
local tensions. The U.S, A. will 
gear its relations with other 
major powers outside the region 
to encourage policies of restraint 
and non-interference. This is 


our responsibility as a Great 
Power and should be theirs 
also.” The U.S. Presidoit also 
said that the U.SA. had an 
interest in seeing that no Great 
Power tries to gain economic or 
strategic advantage at the cost 
of the basic political framework 
of the sub-continent. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Nixon, the best in¬ 
surance against foreign inter¬ 
ference was a stable regional 
system founded on the secure 
independence of each nation 
in it. 

Problems of the Sub-Conti 
NENT: On outstanding problems 
facing the three countries of the 
sub-contment. President Nixon 
welcomed the Simla agreement 
as a “dramatic and promising 
step” but said that progress under 
the agreement had been slow. 
R c f e rr 1 n g to the experience 
which the U.S.A. had in Viet¬ 
nam, Mr. Nixon said that the 
U.S.A. had a natural sympathy 
for Pakistan's desire for the 
return of its prisoners of war. 
He said. “It is a basic humanita¬ 
rian concern, and also a way 
of liquidating one of the vestiges 
of the war and beginning a pro¬ 
cess of reconciliation. At the 
same time the recognition of 
Bangladesh as a new reality in 
the sub-contment is a key step 
towards stabiliiUil inn of relations 
in South Asia.” 

Relations with India: Re¬ 
ferring to India, Mr. Nixon ex¬ 
press^ the desire of the U.S.A. 
for a mature relationship with 
India, ‘founded on equality, reci¬ 
procity and mutual interest, re¬ 
flecting India’s status as a great 
free nation.’ He said that the 
U.S.A. Would not join in any 
groupings or pursue any poli¬ 
cies directed against India. Re- 
g a r d i n g economic aid, Mr. 
Nixon said both the U.S.A. and 
India were interested in defining 
a ndw bas^ fdr a mature econo¬ 
mic relationship between the 
two. 

Arms for Pakistan: The 
U.S.A. believes that Pakistan, 


like any other nation, has a right 
to its independence and secu¬ 
rity. Peace and stability on the 
sub-continent cannot be found¬ 
ed on a:^ other basis. “I made 
a decision m March 1973 to 
fulfll outstanding contractual 
obligations to Pakistan and In¬ 
dia for lixmted quantities of 
military equipment whose de¬ 
livery had been suspoxded in 
1971. Our policy is to permit 
the export of non-lethal equip¬ 
ment and of spare parts for 
equipment previously supplied 
by the U.S.A. There is no 
change in our purpose. We 
are not participating in an arms 
race in the sub-continent.” 

On outstanding problems 
facing the thri^ countries of the 
sub-continent, Mr. Nixon wel¬ 
comed the Sixida agre^ent as a 
“dramatic and promising step” 
but also observed that progress 
under the agreement had beer, 
slow. 


Relatirais widi Sri Lanka 

Towards the close of April 
tliis year, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India paid a 
three-day visit to neighbouring 
Sri Lanka and discussi^ matters 
of common interest to the two 
countries with Mrs. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike. The visit result¬ 
ed in the elimination of several 
minor irritants which occa¬ 
sionally threaten good relations 
between the two countries. 

Though the two Prime 
Ministers had no predetermined^ 
agenda before them yet the 
talks centred round the follow¬ 
ing issues: (i) A review of the 
working of the Shastri-Sirimavo 
Agreement of 1964 on persons 
of bidian origin in the island 
republic. According to the ag¬ 
reement, India was to ac^t 
525,000 people of Indian origin 
from Ceylon. Only 4 lakhs are 
rqmrted to have apidied so far 
and out of tiiem not men dun 
70,000 have been r^atriated. 
Likewise ^ Lanka was to tove 
assimilated 300,000 such fwo- 
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pie by now but only 40.000 have 
been granted Sri Lanlca citizen¬ 
ship so far (^O Kachhativu i^and 
presented a ‘seasonal problem’. 
The island comes into the news 
only in the first quarter of ev^ 
year when Indian pilgrims visit 
it. For the rest of the year it is 
forgotten, (in) Ways of develop¬ 
ing more balanc^ trade b^- 
ween the two countries. In its 
trade with India, Sn Lanka has 
an adverse balance of Rs. 20 
crores every year, (iv) Policies 
in the international sphere. 

Going by the joint com¬ 
munique issued at the conclu¬ 
sion of Mrs. Gandhi’s visit to 
Ceylon on April 29, the dif¬ 
ferences between the two coun¬ 
tries over the implementation of 
the 1964 Indo-Ceylonese agree¬ 
ment were resolved. India has 
agreed that the niunber of per¬ 
sons repatriated every year will 
be increased by 10 percent over 
the figure of 3S,0W originally 
agreed upon. Regarding the 
Kachhativu Island it was de¬ 
cided that the matter will be 
settled through discussions. As 
far as Indo-Sri Lanka trade is 
concerned, India expressed her 
willingness to buy more from 
Sri Limka and also to diversify 
bilateral trade. The communi¬ 
que touched upon the possibi¬ 
lities of greater co-operation 
between the two countries in 
the spheres of trade, communi¬ 
cations, industrial development, 
irrigation and power etc. In 
the international sphere, the 
^ two Prime Ministers agreed that 
creation of a peace zone in the 
Indian Ocean will be a positive 
step towards reducing tensions 
and rivalries in the region. 

Parliament & Fundamental 
Rights 

’ See Special Feature (pages 
463-468) in this issue. 

MISA Section Void 

Shambhu Nath Sarkar, an 
employoe of the West BOTgal 
Government who had been de¬ 


tained Section 17A of the Main¬ 
tenance of Internal Security 
Act challenged his detmition. 
The provision authorises deten¬ 
tion for acts prejudicial to the 
defence of India, to India’s re¬ 
lations With foreign powers, to 
the security of India—and the 
maintenance of public order etc. 
The Section provides for a 
period of detention extendmg to 
21 months without consulting 
an advisory board. The peti¬ 
tioner contended that this vio¬ 
lated the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by Article 22 of the 
Constitution of India. 

Accorduig to clauses 4 and 
7 of Article 22, detention under 
a preventive detention law 
should not ordinarily be for a 
period longer than three months, 
in case, however, a law provides 
for detention for a period longer 
than three months, it must also 
provide for review of the case 
by an advisory board. The 
Parliament is, however, em¬ 
powered in special cases to lega¬ 
lise preventive detention for a 
longer period without the inter¬ 
cession of an advisory board 
provided it simultaneously de¬ 
fines the circumstances as well 
us the cases or classes of cases in 
which such a law would apply. 

The case of SanibJm Nath 
Sarkar came up before the 
Supreme Court of India. As it 
involved an important question 
of law, the mtUtcr was referred 
to a Special Bench consisting of 
Justices Shelat, H e g d e, Ray, 
Reddy, Khanna, Mukherjee and 
Chimdrachud. 

Pronouncing judgment on 
April 19, the Special Bench de¬ 
clared that Section 17A of the 
Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act providing for detention 
for a period longer than three 
months without obtaining the 
opinion of an advisory board 
was unconstitutional and in con¬ 
flict with Article 22 of the Con¬ 
stitution. The Court held that 
u^er Clause 7(A) of Article 22 
of the Constitution, Parliament 


could make a law of preventive 
detention for a period beyond 
three months and dispense with 
the requirement of referring 
the cases to an advisory board 
only by a law which prescribed 
“both the circumstances under 
which and the class or classes 
of cases m which a person could 
be detained for a period longer 
than three months without ob- 
tainmg the opinion of an ad¬ 
visory board.” The view taken 
by the majority of the judges 
n a similar case (Gopalan's case) 
earlier viz , that a law made by 
Parliament providing for a 
longer period of detention could 
specify either the circumstances 
or alternatively the cases or 
classes of cases to which such 
law would apply, was rejected 
by the learned judges. 


Constitution (31st Amendment) 
BUI 

On May 8, the Lok Sabha 
passed the Constitution (31st 
Amendment) Bill by 316 votes 
to seven. The amendment 
seeks to raise the ceiling on 
representation of the States in 
the Lok Sabha from 500 to 525. 
It IS also designed to ensure that 
any readjustment and allocation 
of seats made by tlie Delimita¬ 
tion Commission docs not de¬ 
crease the number of seats at 
present allotted to each state. 
It also excludes tJie Stales of 
Nagaland. Meghalaya, Aiuna- 
chal Pradesh and Mizoram from 
the purview of the constitutional 
provision for reservation of 
seats m the Lok Sabha for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes on the ground that these 
States and Union Territories 
have predominantly tribal popu¬ 
lations. 

The break-down of Lok 
Sabha seats at present is as fol¬ 
lows 489 from 15 bigger states, 
1" from the smaller states, viz., 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland and Tripura (each of 
these States has a population 
(Contd. on page 617) 
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Indo-Sikkim Agreement, 1973 


Whereas the Chogyal and the 
people of Sikkim are convinced that 
their interest and the long-term in¬ 
terest of Sikkim as a whole call for: 

(i) the establishment of a fully 
responsible Government in Sikkim 
with a more democratic Constitution 
the guarantee of fundamental rights, 
the rule of law, an indepeident 
judiciary, and greater legislative and 
executive powers for the elected re¬ 
presentatives of the people; (//) a 
system of elections based on adult 
suffrage which will give equitable le- 
preentation to all sections of the 
people on the basis of the principle 
of “one man one vote”; (in) the 
strengthening _ of Indo-Sikkim co¬ 
operation and intcr-relationships; and 

Whereas the Chogyal as well as 
the representatives of the people had 
requested the Government of India: 
(i) to take responsibility for the es¬ 
tablishment of law and order and 
good administration in Sikkim fol¬ 
lowing the breakdown of ail three; 
(;i> to ensure the further develop¬ 
ment of constitutional Government, 
communal harmony, good adminis¬ 
tration and rapid economic and 
social development in Sikkim; (in') 
to provide the Head of Administra¬ 
tion (Chief Executive) in Sikkim to 
help achieve and to safeguard ail the 
above needs and objectives; 

And Whereas the Govemmeni ot 
India have agreed to discharge the 
responsibilities hereby renewed to 
them; Now, Therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Chogyal of Sikkim 
and the leaders of the political parties 
of Sikkim; Have agreed as follows 

Adult Suffrage 

1. The thi ee parties hereby recog¬ 
nise and undertake to ensure the basic 
human rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms of the people of Sikkim The 
people of Sikkim will enjoy the right 
of election on the basis of adult suf¬ 
frage to give effect to the principle 
of ‘one man one vote.' 

2 There shall be an Assembly in 
Sikkim. The Assembly shall be elect¬ 
ed every four years Elections shall 
be fair and free, and shall be conduct¬ 
ed under the supervision of a repre¬ 
sentative of the Lice non Commission 
of India, who sh,ill be appointed for 
the purpose by the Government of 
Sikium. 

3. (1) In accordance with this 
agreement, the Assembly shall have 
power to propose laws and adopt 
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resolutions for the welfare of the 
people of Sikkim, on any of the 
following matters enumerated herein 
below, namely (/) Education (/i) 
Public Health (i/i) Excise (iv) Press 
and publicity (v) Transport (vO 
Bazars (wi) Forests (v/i/) Public Works 
(ix) Agriculture (x) Food supplies; 
and (vi) Economic and social plan¬ 
ning, including State enterprises (xii) 
Home and Establishment (xi/i) Fi¬ 
nance (x/v) Land Revenue. 

(2) The Assembly shall not dis¬ 
cuss or ask questions on the follow¬ 
ing: 

(u) The Chogyal and the Mem¬ 
bers of the Ruling Family (b) Any 
matter pending before the Court of 
law (c) The appointment of the Chief 
Executive and members of the Judi¬ 
ciary; and (d) Any matter which con¬ 
cerns the responsibilities of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India under this Agiee- 
ment, or under any other Agreement 
between India and Sikkim 

Executhe Council 

4. There shall be an Executive 
Council consisting of elected mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly who shall be 
appointed to the Executive Council 
by the Chogyal on the advice of the 
Chief Executive The Chief Execu¬ 
tive will preside over the meetings of 
the Executive Council. 

5. The system of elections shall 
be so organised as to make the As¬ 
sembly adequately representative of 
the various sections of the popula¬ 
tion. The size and composition of 
the Assembly and of the Executive 
Ckiuncil shall be such as may be pres¬ 
cribed from time to time, care being 
taken to ensure that no single sec¬ 
tion of the population acquires a 
dominating position due mainly to 
its ethnic origin, and that the rights 
and interests of the Sikkimese of 
Bhutia Lepcha origin and of the 
Sikkimese of Nepali, which includes 
Tsong and Scheduled Castes ongin, 
are fully protected 

6. The Chogyal shall perform the 
functions of his high oil^ in accor¬ 
dance with the Constitution of Sikkim 
as set out in this Agreement. 

7. To head the Administration 
in Sikkim there shall be a Chief Exe¬ 
cutive, who shaft be appointed by the 
Chogyal on 'the nomination of the 
Government of India. 

8. The Chief Executive shall have 
all the powers necessary for the dis¬ 
charge of his functions and responsi¬ 


bilities; and shall exercise his powers 
in the following manner; 

Chogyal’s Position 

(i) With respect to matters al¬ 
located to a Member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council, he shall act in consulta¬ 
tion with the Member to whom ad¬ 
ministrative functions in this regard 
have been allocated. 

(Ill He shall submit ail important 
matters to the Chogyal for his informa¬ 
tion and for his approval of the action 
proposed to be taken, except where 
immediate action is required. In the 
latter case, he shall obtain the 
Chogyal’s approval as soon after the 
action has been taken as possible. 

(ill) He shall have a special res¬ 
ponsibility to ensure the proper im¬ 
plementation of the constitutional and 
administrative changes in Sikkim, 
the smooth and elTicicnt running of 
its administration, the continued 
enjoyment of basic rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms by all sections of 
the population of Sikkim, and the 
optimum utilisation for the benefit 
of the people of Sikkim of the fund' 
allocate for the economic and social 
development of SiMcim. 

(iv) In cases Involving amity bet* 
ween the vanous sections of the popu¬ 
lation of Sikkim, or the development 
of democratic Government and efli- 
cient administration in Sikkim, any 
difference of opinion between him 
and the Chogyal shall be referred to 
the Political Officer in Sikkim, who 
shall obtain the advice of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which shall be binding. 

Independent Judiciary 

9 Th(»'e shall be equality before 
the law in Sikkim. The judiciary 
shall remain independent. 

10. The Palace establishment and 
the Sikkim Guards shall remain 
directly under the Chogyal 

11. The Government of India, 
who are solely responsible for the 
defence and territonal integrity of 
Sikkim, and who are soldy responsi¬ 
ve for the conduct and r^ulation of 
the external relations of Sikidm, 
whether political, economic or finan¬ 
cial, reaffirm their determination to 
discharge these and their other res¬ 
ponsibilities for the benefit of the 
people of Sikkim, for their communal 
harmony, good administration and 
economic and social development. 
It is hereby reaffinned that they shall 
have the negessaiy powers for agny- 
ing out these res^nsibilities. 
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AMERICA 

The Watergate Scandal 

1972was another Presidential 
election year in the U.S.A. Ex¬ 
citement ran high as the poll 
campaigns of Nixon and Mc¬ 
Govern gained in tempo. It 
was in such a politically sur¬ 
charged atmosphere that some¬ 
thing scandalous hnopened. On 
the niglit of June 17, five men 
equipped with sophisticated 
electronic bugging devices and 
some inoiicy were apprehended 
by se< III ity guard I'raiik Wills 
from the Watergate office build¬ 
ing housing tJic Dcmocral.’c 
Party headquarters in Wasliiiig- 
ton. This became the starling 
poiiii of the most persioive m- 
stance ..f top-level misconduct 
in the history of tlie U S V. 

Ever sircc the incident took 
place, men higli up m the Nixon 
admimstiation had been trying 
to cover up their involvement m 
it. To begin with, it was ilcs- 
cribcd by White House Press 
Secretary Ronald /icgler as “a 
third-r a t e biircLiry attempt.” 
On August 29, President Nixon, 
speaking on the basis of an m- 
vestigutioii said to lia\e t ecu 
conducted by his coiiiisel Jidm 
Dean, said, ‘T can categorically 
state invc'ligation mdicates that 
no one in the White House slalT, 
no one in this AJministraiion 
prescnlly employed, was involv- 
ctl in this very bizarre incident" 
This was repeated by Nixon on 
Mur<.h 24 when he said, 'T have 
nothing to Iiide. The White 
House has nothing to hide.” 
But as relentless digging into 
the case by the press, by the 
grand jury and other agencies 


went on, bringiiig to light a 
sordid story of “spying, lying, 
bribery and pay-ofts” derogat¬ 
ing the entire political system 
of the U.S.A , the attempts to 
cover up the details were doom¬ 
ed. 

On May 1, addressing the 
ration over television, President 
Nixon accepted icsponsibility 
for the incident though he also 
added that he had no prior 
kiUivvlcdge of the plot. He 
said, “J'u^tlce will be pursued 
fairly, fully ami impartially, no 
matter who is involved ” By 
the lime Mr. Nixon iiiadc this 
slateme;it, seven iunior mcm- 
brns ('t his staff had already been 
Convicted, and four were im- 
pliiatcd. 

LviJcnco had also come to 
that the Wli'te House had 
f'n.iMe*! ricliiioub telegrams and 
newspaper advcrtihCiUcnts to 
spread i h o imprcssiv'n that 
Nixo i*s pi'licies in Vietnam en¬ 
joyed popular sijijn'ii, that a 
White llouse invcsiigitor had 
raided the otlice of a psychiat¬ 
rist who had been treating Dr. 
Ellsberg, tlic person being pre¬ 
set iilcd in connection With the 
publicati.'n of the Pentagon 
Papers, tliai the Director of the 
FBI had, on instructions from 
White House, dcslioyed a bag 
full of I n rinunatiiig evidence of 
poll lie..! eavesdropping etc. etc. 

All these things, considered 
along with the fact th.it under 
the authoni) of iltc Presidency, 
Mr. Nixon had been trying to 
wrest more and more power 
from the legislature, the judiciary 
and the public opinion media to 
centralize controls under a Pred- 
dent who knows what is best foe 
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everyone, created an atmosphere 
of doubt, uncertainty and sus¬ 
picion all-round. 

In the midst of growing fears 
that the White House might try 
to controlthe investigations into 
the Watergate bugging incident, 
it was announc^ on May 7 
that the Nixon Administration 
had agreed to appoint an ind^ 
pendent prosecutor to investi¬ 
gate the scandal. Mr. Elliott 
Richardson who has replaced 
Mr. Richard Kleidienst as the 
U.S. Athirney General, making 
the announcement, said that he 
had already started a search for 
the right person to carry out 
the investigation, but it might 
take time. 

According lo keen observers 
of the international political 
scene, one area where the Water¬ 
gate scandal had weakened Mr. 
Nixon’s position is the U.S.- 
Soviet parleys due to take place 
m June when Mr. Brezhnev is 
expected to vi.sit Washington. 

A New Atlantic Charter 

Even before the allies in the 
second world war were able 
to turn the tide of the lighting in 
their favour, leaders of the 
USA and Britain had drawn 
up a declaration stating the 
common principles and policies 
which the two countries wanted 
to follow. By this document, 
known as the Atlantic Charter, 
they committed themselves to 
enjoyment by all States of ac¬ 
cess on equal terms to the trade 
and raw materials needed for 
economic prosperity. 

Immediately after the war 
was over, the U.S.A. came to 
the rescue of war-tom Europe 
and helped establish and finance 
a European reconstruction pro¬ 
gramme. A number of inter¬ 
national agencies were created 
to make U.S.-European co¬ 
operation in the spheres of 
defence, diplomacy and trade- 
relations effective. But over 
the last two decades, these re¬ 
lationship have undergone a 


vast change. 

For some time past the 
U.S.A. has been seriously feel¬ 
ing the effects of the emergence 
of the European Economic 
Community as an economic and 
political rival across the Atlan¬ 
tic. Under a security umbrelfe 
against a possible communist 
threat provided by the U.S.A., 
members of the Community 
have rebuilt their economies to 
a point where they have become 
competitors of the U.S.A. 
This has created several prob¬ 
lems some of which arc; 

(a) On trade. pressure 
groups m the E.E.C. have adopt¬ 
ed an attitude which the U.S.A. 
does not like. Washington 
would like that in the tariff nego¬ 
tiations currently going on, the 
EEC must be ready to concede 
something, particularly of its 
“closed trading system” with 
nations outside Europe. 

(b) The U.S continues to 
support the unification of West 
Europe, and would nc\cr con¬ 
sciously undermine the inter¬ 
ests of h6r allic.s on the diplo¬ 
matic fnmt but she wants each 
of her allies to take “a fair share 
of the common effort for com¬ 
mon defence”. As far as the 
West European countries are 
concerned, they find it unrealis¬ 
tic to increase their defence ex¬ 
penditure at a time when the 
U.S.A. IS ardently pursuing a 
policy of detente with the Soviet 
Union and China. 

(c) Acknowledging the im¬ 
portance which Japan has at¬ 
tained in the worla of develop¬ 
ed nations, the U.S.A. would 
like that country to be a princi¬ 
pal partner in open and com¬ 
prehensive negotiations among 
the top political leaders of the 
U.S.A., Western Europe and 
Japan, to write a new chapter in 
trans-Atlantic relationships. 

These points were touched 
upon in a sj^cch Dr. Henry 
Kissinger President N i x o n's 
National Security Adviser de¬ 
livered m New York in the last 


week of Aptril this year. Dr, 
Kissinger said that the U.S.A. 
planned to build “a new Atlan¬ 
tic Charter” with its Europe^ 
allies to overcome the econennio, 
defence and diplomatic strains 
which had developed within the 
Atlantic alliance in recent years. 
He also said that President 
Nixon would visit West Europe 
before the end of the year to 
make a “personal and direct" 
approach to find solutions to 
those problems. 

The initiative was generally 
Welcomed in West European 
capitals, particularly so in Lon¬ 
don. Bonn welcomed the as- 
suiancc that American troops 
would not be withdrawn from 
Europe unilaterally. Herr 
Willy Brandt who was in Wa¬ 
shington in the first week of 
May. exprcssetl his country’s 
readiness to start discussions 
with the U.S.A immediately on 
a new Atlantic Charter But at 
the same time the Europeans 
have made known that they 
would prefer the new ccononuc 
arrangements (to ensure U S. 
access to the European market) 
to be kept separate from the 
question of American military 
presence in the continent. TTiey 
are against linking up the poli¬ 
tical, military and economic 
issues because they already have 
experience of “subtle pressures” 
whereby concessions in one area 
are made dependent on progress 
in another without this being 
spelt out in so many Words. TTie 
Europeans are wuiy of any U.S. 
attempts to dominate the conti¬ 
nent. 

New U.S. Trade Bill 

On April II, President 
Nixon sent to Congress his long- 
awaited Trade Bill, seeking new 
powers to raise or lower tarifb 
and quotas as dictated by the 
trade interests of the U.S.A. 
The country, facing a large 
foreign trade deficit for the third 
successive year intends seeking 
better trade terms from its mi^or 
partners, i.e., Japan and the 
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highly industrialized West 
European countries, in the world 
trade talks scheduled to be held 
later this year. 

Mr, Nixon sought sweeping 
powers in order to be able to 
withstand protectionist pres¬ 
sures at home—particularly 
from the trade unions. He also 
needs a broad mandate to be 
able to bargain effectively with 
76 other nations who have 
quotas, tariffs and other trading 
restrictions operative against 
free trade with the U.S A 

The Trade Bill sent by Mr. 
Nixon to the U.S. Congress con¬ 
tained a clause calling for “pre¬ 
ferences to less-developed coun¬ 
tries.” This was designed to 
allow the U.S President to per¬ 
mit certain manufactured and 
semi-manuf 'rtuied goods from 
the less developed countries to 
enter the U.S.A. duty-free. But 
how far the U.S.A. would be 
prepared to go in that direction 
will depend upon what preferen¬ 
ces the other industrial coun¬ 
tries grant to the Icss-dcvcloped 
nations. It has been reported 
that U.S. preferences would not 
in any case apply in the case of 
textiles, certain steel products, 
watches and shoes. Aiivithcr 
stipulation m the bill is that the 
preferences will cease whenever 
another country’s exports to the 
U.S.A. in a particular product 
either reach a value of 25 mil¬ 
lion dollars or total 50 percent of 
the U.S.A.*s overall imports of 
that particular item The new 
preferences will not be available 
to such dev’clnping countries as 
already enjoy E.C.M. trade ad¬ 
vantages over U.S. products. 
The U.S.A. looks with disfavour 
upon arrangements I'ke reverse 
preferences between the E.C.M. 
and the African and Mediter¬ 
ranean countries because such 
arrangements lead to the crea¬ 
tion of closed North-South trad¬ 
ing'blocs. U.S. policy-makers 
are not prepared to extend gene¬ 
ralised preferences to those 
developing countries which dis¬ 
criminate ag^st imports of U.S. 


goods in favour of products 
from other industrialist coun¬ 
tries. ■ 

EUROPE 

French Nuclear Tests 

After the nuclear test-ban 
treaty of 1963, France and China 
are two nuclear powers still 
exploding nuclear devices in the 
atmosphere. Since 1965, France 
has l^n conducting nuclear 
tests every year on the Mururoa 
Atolls in French Polynesia, near¬ 
ly 1,000 miles south-east of 
Taliitj, and every year countries 
in the fall-out zone have been 
e.xpressing concent over the 
contamination of the atmos¬ 
phere around them and the long- 
range effects of these explosions 
on aitimal and plant life. This 
year too the French have been 
planning to go ahead with the 
exercise. It has been reported 
that the tests this summer are 
intended to give France the 
necessary expertise to equip its 
Polaris-type submarines with 
thermonuclear w a rh e ads by 
1976. 

With new governments in 
olFicc in New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia the outcry against the 
planned radioactive contamina¬ 
tion of the Pacific has been much 
louder than usual. At a meeting 
lield in April, 1973, seven Paci¬ 
fic nations including New Zea¬ 
land and Australia called on 
France to cancel the tests but 
Pans turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaties. The insensitiveness 
displayed by France towards 
sure loss of international good¬ 
will has been attributed fo 
moimting pressures from the 
country’s military establishment 
which is reported to be anxious 
to acquire a credible nuclear 
sti iking capability. 

In the elections held in De¬ 
cember 1972, the Australian 
Labour Party which has since 
come to power in Canberra h<id 
pledged to break off diplomatic 
relations with Paris and take 
Frana to the World Court if it 


insisted on going ahead with the 
tests. In April this year while 
on a visit to London, Mr. 
Gou^ Whithun, the Prime 
Minister of Australia, trbd to 
enlist British support in oppos¬ 
ing further French nuclear tests 
in the Pacific. The British 
Foreign Office did not go beyond 
promising a “careful study” of 
the possible dangers. But mean¬ 
while Australia lodged a protest 
with the International Court of 
Justice at the H a g u e. Mr. 
Hogh Watt, the Deputy Prime 
Minister of New Zealand went 
to Paris to discuss his country’s 
case against the tests. Mr. 
Norman Kirk, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of New Zealand announced 
in Wellington his country’s plans 
to send a naval frigate to the 
nuclear test zone as the last 
resort. 


European Security Conference 

For some months now, re¬ 
presentatives of 34 nations have 
been holding talks in Helsinki 
and Vienna to draw up an agen¬ 
da for the main conference. Pro¬ 
gress at the third round of talks 
held in March had been blocked 
for lack of concensus on human 
contacta. 

The talks entered their 
fourth round m Helsinki on 
April 25, and the deadlock was 
finally resolved on May 7 when 
a formulation based on an Aus¬ 
trian compromise was approved 
by all present. Dr Kuit Wal- 
dlicim, U.N. Secretary General 
who happened to be in I lelsinki 
on that day while on a Scandi¬ 
navian tour welcomed the efforts 
being made to prepare the 
ground for the Conference. Ad¬ 
dressing a press conference. Dr. 
Waldheim said that regional set¬ 
tlement of problems improved 
the climate in international re¬ 
lations and the U.N.O also 
benefited from that. 

The main heads on which 
delegates representing the coun¬ 
tries concerned have been work¬ 
ing are (i) security questions (ii) 
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economic matters (Hi) human 
contacts (iv) cultu^ co-opera^ 
lion and (v) post-conference ma¬ 
chinery. 


ASIA 

Reprisals Against Arab Guerrillas 

Early on April 10, Israeli 
troops dressed like inppics drove 
into Beirut and killed at least 
three Palestinian guerrilla lea¬ 
ders at their homes. Simulta¬ 
neously, a detachment of Israeli 
troops attacked the Beirut head¬ 
quarters of a radical left-wmg 
guerrilla group. Two offices 
belonging to the Palestine resis¬ 
tance movement were blown up. 
A Palestinian refugee camp at 
Sabra on the road to Beirut air¬ 
port was raided by hciicopter- 
borne Israeli commandos. Ac¬ 
cording to itcwspaper reports, 
nearly 50 persons were killed 
in the attack. 

It was believed that the well- 
planned and daringly executed 
Israeli attack had bwn mounted 
to avenge Arab terrorist attacks 
on the residence of the Israeli 
ambassador and on an El A1 
plane in Cyprus a few days ear¬ 
lier. According to Lt.-Gen. 
David Elazar, the Israeli Chief 
of General Staff, “The reason 
for this attack was intensifica¬ 
tion of terrorist activity in 
Europe and other places during 
the last month.” 

The Incident gave rise to 
predictable reactions in Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia. In Beirut 
It led to the resignation of Mr. 
Saeb Salam’s government on 
account of the utter failure of 
the Lebanon security system in 
coping with the surprise pre¬ 
dawn Israeli attack. On April 
12 it was announced at the U.N. 
headquarters that Lebanon had 
called for an urgent meeting of 
the Security Council to discuss 
“Israeli aggression”. After a 
discussion lasting several days, 
on April 21 the Security Council 
pass^ a resolution calling on 
Israel to immediately cease all 
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military attacks against Leba¬ 
non. 

The Security Council adopt¬ 
ed by eleven votes to none, with 
tour abstentions, an Anglo- 
French resolution condemning 
the “repeated military attacks 
conducted by Israel against 
Lebanon”. The resolution also 
deplored “all recent acts of vio¬ 
lence” condenming by implica¬ 
tion instances of Arab terrorism 
also. 

Another side-effect of the 
incident was renewed opposition 
from the Lebanese army and the 
Chiistian population of Lebanon 
against the country being used 
as a guerrilla base against Is¬ 
rael. (Most of the Muslims and 
the 300,000 strong Pal^tinion 
community in Lebanon, how¬ 
ever, backed the Commandos.) 
This resulted m sporadic but 
bitter clashes beiwecn the guer¬ 
rillas and the Lebanese army. 
Prime Minister Amin-al-Hafez 
who had meanwhile succeeded 
Saeb Salam declared a state of 
seige on May 8 and later resign¬ 
ed after having remained in 
office for less than a fortnight. 
The administration was handed 
over to the array with sweeping 
powers to try to bring the situa¬ 
tion under control. The same 
day neighbouring Syria broad¬ 
cast a statement condemning 
the Lebanese army action and 
appealing to the people of Leba¬ 
non to stand by the guerrillas. 
Simullaneously Syria scaled off 
its border with Lebanon. 


Cambodia—A Second Victnain 

Since a peacc-ugrccment was 
signed in Paris on January 27, 
1973, fighting in Vietnam and 
Laos has come almost to a stop, 
but has been intensified in Cam¬ 
bodia, with the U.S.A. again at 
its favourite game of carpet¬ 
bombing a part of Indo-China. 

The U.S.A.’8 active involve¬ 
ment in Cambodia dates back 
to 1970 with the coup against 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk. A 


month later President Nixofi 
moved U.S. troops into Cambo¬ 
dia, ostensibly to destroy Viet- 
cong sanctuaries which, it is said, 
have yet to be found. The Ame¬ 
rican troops left a couple of 
months later but they left behind 
large contingents of South Viet¬ 
namese soldiers. It was said 
that the South Vietnamese would 
help the Cambodians to fight 
communist infiltrators. But as 
a matter of fact they were there 
to fight against Cambodians 
who supported Silianouk, the 
deposed leader. 

It was in that manner that 
Cambodia was drawn into the 
Vietnam conflict. The situa¬ 
tion as It has developed since 
and the position in which the 
iJ.S.A. finds itself in that coun¬ 
try to-day has striking puallels 
in the stoiy of South Vietnam 
over the last ten years. The 
U.S.A. backed Ngo Dinh Diem 
in Saigon in 1963. Ten years 
later in Cambodia it finds it¬ 
self backing Marshal Lon Nol 
who IS as unpopular in his coun¬ 
try as Diem had been in South 
Vietnam. Washington refuse 
to reco^iise the Civil war m 
South Vietnam for what it was 
and insisted on treating the Viet- 
cong iirsurgency in South Viet¬ 
nam as a ConuQuiust invasion 
from the north. In Cambodia 
too the U.S.A. refuses to see that 
the sides arraigned against each 
other in battle are the Cambo¬ 
dian rightists backed by the 
U.S.A. on one side and followers 
of the deposed Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk and Camboffian guer¬ 
rillas sympathetic to Hanoi and 
Vietcong on the other. American 
bombing in South Vietnam was 
directed mostly against inno¬ 
cent peas:mt.<i. In Cambodia 
the exorcise is being repeated. 
American troops Were sent to 
South Vietnam in response to 
requests from Saigon. Now 
American bombers are sent o^er 
Phnom Penh because Marshal 
Lon Nol feels unsafe without 
them. 

During the weeks under 
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review 6,000 Gunbodian insut* 
gents operating within a 23-mile 
radius of Plmom Penh were 
tightening the noose round the 
capital. On April 17 the Cam¬ 
bodian government headed by 
Marshal Lon Nol resigned and 
was replaced by a four-man 
executive council. 

Meanwhile as the supporteib 
of Prince Sihanouk, the deposed 
Cambodian leader, wcie gain¬ 
ing ground, he was reported 
to have visited the country. 
As these lines were being writ¬ 
ten, tlicre were indications that 
the new executive council. 
Prince Sihanouk and the insur¬ 
gents may get down to negotia¬ 
tions soon after a cease-iire had 
been worked out— a. course 
favoured by U.S policy-makers. 


Pakistan Reprisals against Ben¬ 
galis 

As consultations were going 
on between India and Bangla¬ 
desh about Islamabad’s response 
to the IndO'Bangladesh olTcr 
for three-way exchange of pri¬ 
soners, It was learnt on May 6 
tliat the Pakistan police had 
rounded up a large number of 
Bengalis in Islamabad in a mas¬ 
sive security operation. Most 
of those taken into custody were 
f«)rmcr government-servants. 

According to a Pakistani 
newspaper Jiutg, at least one 
batch of these Bengali') had been 
taken to Warsak, about 40 km. 
from the city of Peshawar and 
close to the Afglionistan border. 
The paper also disclosed that 
*‘tho.se Bengalis who worked 
against the security and integ¬ 
rity of Pakistan, collaborated 
with the enemy and indulged 
in treacherous activity were be¬ 
ing transferred in two groups to 
camps in Punjab." The paper 
add^ that investigations for the 
possible trial of Bengalis had 
been completed and trials could 
commence any time. 

The move was looked upon 
in New Delhi as a bid to pres¬ 


surise Bangladesh to give up its 
plans to bring 195 Pakistan army 
personnel to trial for war crimes. 
Mr. Bhutto has never made a 
secret of his intentions to- take 
reprisals against the Bengalis if 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman pro¬ 
ceeded with the proposed war 
crimes trial. But the move, 
coming m the wake of the joint 
Iiido-Bajigladcsli offer regard¬ 
ing release of aliens m all thiee 
countries of the sub-conlineiit 
was looked upon as a cantake- 
rous response to the offer, and 
an attempt to blackmail H.mgla- 
desh. 

Understandably, the Banglu- 
ilosli government took a grave 
view of the dcvelopmciu. Lea- 
dets of abiiost all political par¬ 
ties in the country expressed 
the view that the action which 
the Pakistan Governn.oni had 
been planning to take may fina- 
tiatc the pcaco-iiutialive jointly 
taken by Imlia and Bangladesh. 


Asian Development Bank, 1972 

According to the annual re¬ 
port of the Asian Development 
Bank for 1972, the kingdom of 
Tonga joined the organisation 
in 1972. Uangladosli also join¬ 
ed hi March 1973, r.osing tlic 
strength to 38. 

From November 23, 1972, 
the capital of the Bank wa:> 
raised from a little more than 
1,194 million dollars to nearly 
2,986 million dollars. At the 
end of 1972, the Bank’s borrow¬ 
ings from the international capi¬ 
tal markets totalled 230'5 mil¬ 
lion dollars, and the total co.>l 
of projects for which the Bank 
hod provided financing was es¬ 
timated to be 1,640 million dol¬ 
lars. The report forcca.st that 
loans to developing countries 
would reach l,(K)0 million dol- 
lans by the middle of June 1973. 

During the yeai under re¬ 
view, four new regional ii..ii\i- 
tics were approvetl including 
assistance to the Asian Pro¬ 
ductivity Organization for its 


third project feasibility study 
traming course and the staging 
of a regional work-shop on ini- 
gation manademeut. In the 
course of the year, a number of 
less developed countries includ¬ 
ing Nepal, Papua, New Guinea, 
Sri Lanka, South Vietnam and 
Western Samoa received much 
larger financial assistance than 
in 1971 and Fiji received its 
first loan. At the end of 1972, 
the Bank was mv)jlved in 74 
icehmeal assistance projects in 
the varmus developing member 
Ccuntiies at an estimated total 
co'.t of 11 ’3 million dollars. The 
Bank also initiated hillow-up 
action on the South-East Asian 
regional transport survey com¬ 
pleted in 1971. 

Commenting on the tasks to 
winch the Bank may have to 
address itself ii, the coming 
months, the report saul, “The 
econinnie rehabihtaiion and 
development work to be done in 
the war-devastated areas of 
Si lutli l£a^t Asia and the organiz¬ 
ed efforts to develop the polen- 
ti.d uf the Mekong basin will 
call for new str,itegics and ac¬ 
tion by the Bank as well us by 
other multilateral and bilateral 
.lid agent ICS ..The fiii reach¬ 
ing clf.'ct of recent evcjiis in the 
ii-giiin suggest that he Bank will 
have to assume an even wider 
role as a regional development 
lirnncc insti'ution” 

Everest Reconquered 

I'l May 19 eiglil members 
i‘*' .^n Italian expedition were 
suii'essfiil in reaeliP’g the top of 
ilie world’s highest mountain- 
peak, the tt.N+b metre high 
Mount Everest Paly thus be¬ 
came the sixth country the na¬ 
tionals of which have performed 
the fe.-t. Lverc^l was first con- 
qucTCil by a Britisli team in 1953, 
followed by Switzerland, the 
USk. India and Japan. The 
Jt.dian team was led by Mr. 
Guido Mongino, a businessman 
from Mil in. The expedition 
was mainly made up of members 
of the Itidian armed forces. 
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Abbreviations 

C.I.T.U.: stands for the Centre 
of Indian Trade Unions. The Cen¬ 
tre lecently held a conference in 
Cochin wheie it demanded inscrip¬ 
tion of the right to work as a funda¬ 
mental right in the Constitution and 
giant of unemployment relief by the 
Govemmcul to the unemployed in 
both iirlun and ruial areas. 

l.C.ILR.: The initials stand for 
Indian Council of Historical Re¬ 
search. The Council began func¬ 
tioning in Delhi in April 1972. It 
has plans to publish a six-volume 
series on the history and culture of 
India. Two volumes will cover an¬ 
cient India, two the mediaeval period 
and two the modern period The 
series is designed to provide an ob¬ 
jective analysis of Indian history 
The Council will also start a pro¬ 
gramme of compiling, editing and 
annotating source material on cru¬ 
cial aspects of Indian history. 

MA.O.: is the shortened form 
of micro-amine-oidase. It is an im¬ 
portant en 2 ymc in the human body. 
It helps maintain metabolism of 
amines responsible for a number of 
psychiatric conditions including schi¬ 
zophrenia—a mental disease marked 
by lack of association between 
thoughts, feelings and actions. Ame¬ 
rican scientists have found that the 
blood of schizophrenic patients has 
less MAO as compared to per'-ons in 
good mental health 

M.I.S.A.: The initials stand for 
Maintenance of Internal Security 
Act. On April 19, the Supreme 
Court of India struck down as bad 
in law Section 17 A of the Act which 
authorised detention of a citizen for 
a period exceeding three months but 
not exceeding two years without 
reference to an advisoiy board. The 
Court held that the Swtlon did not 
satisfy the requirements laid down in 
Clause 7(A) of Article 22 of the 
Constitution. 

O.CJS.: means Overseas Com¬ 
munications ^Service. The Public 
Accounts CommitMe of the Lok 
Sabha recently recoounended that 
the Overseas Comnuuiications Ser¬ 
vice should be integrated with the 
Posts & Tek^raphs oispartineat with¬ 
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out possible delay. Alternativdy, 
It has been suggested that the O.CiL 
should be a separate department un¬ 
der the P A T Board as is the case in 
Britain. 

R.P.V.: stands for “Remolety 
Piloted Vehicle” or pilotless planet 
to repla(» manned bombers. Robot 
planes are already performing su^ 
missions as ndar-jamnung, high alti¬ 
tude photo reconnaissance and strikes 
against ground and sea-taigeta. The 
pilotless bomber may become a realty 
in a few years. 

U.NJ)Jl.O.: stands for United 
Nations Disaster Relief Oflke. The 
Office is situated m Geneva. 

U. T.T.: means Universal Tra¬ 
ffic rime. It is a system evolved by 
Ml. Willy Pmchel, an East German, 
to facilitate conversion of different 
times in different parts of the world. 
The inventor has suggested that 
beginning with the international dato- 
line, the existing time zones be pro¬ 
vide with numbers from 1 to 24, 
and proceeding eastward, the figures 
should be plac^ in front of the names 
of towns and countries. For eaam- 
ple, 8 Havana and 15 Moscow would 
clearly show that clocks in Moscow 
are seven hours ahead of those in 
Havana. 

V. A.T.: The initials stand fmr 
Value Added Tax. Such a tax was 
recently impo.sed in Britain. It re¬ 
placed the purchase tax and the selec¬ 
tive employment tax. Almost all 
E.E.C. countries have introduced 
VAT. 

W. FJ*.: The initials stand for 
World Food Programme. It is a 
U.N. organisation with a 24-nation 
governing body and having its head- 
quBiters in Rome. Dr. Francisco 
Acquino is the Executive Director 
ofWJ.P. 


Annhranarles, Dayi 

Natfonal Maritime Day, IMh: 
was celebrated at all ports in India on 
April 5 to educate the petqile about 
the activities of the Indian shifliing 
industry. The day was also obsttved 
as Ute Mmchant Navy Flag Day. 

World Eaviroiiiiicitt Dayi June 
5, the day on udileh the StocUudio 
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Coofbrence on Hunmn Environment 
opened last year has been named by 
the U.N.O. as the Wodd Environ¬ 
ment Day. 


Anthropology 

CisantopilheciH Poesils: are fos¬ 
sils of an ape-man who is believed to 
have lived in the Shivalik Hills in 
India IS to 20 million years ago 
According to experts, these fossils 
belong to a period preceding the age 
of the Neanderthal man. They were 
unearthed by a joint team of anthro¬ 
pologists of the Panjab University, 
Chandigarh and the Yale Unnersity 
of the USA. Subsequently they were 
the subject of a controversy between 
the two teams. 


Aviation 

Ilyushla-86: is said to be the 
Soviet Union’s answer to the Jumbo 
Jet (Bocing-747). In the next few 
months, Russian designers will be 
test-flying Jlyusl)in-86 which can car¬ 
ry 350 passengeis and has a rated 
flight-range of 2.5000 km with a 
cruising speed of 950 km. per hour. 
It is said that the plane will be built 
in such a manner that passengers 
will be able to take their baggage 
with them and thus obviate the 
tedious baggage clearance routme. 

TU-154: IS a Russian passenger 
airliner capable of seating 167 pas¬ 
sengers. The Soviet Union offered 
to sell the plane to the Indian Air¬ 
lines Corporation on rupee payment 
at an interest rate of nearly 3 perc-ent 
The Russian manufacturers also of¬ 
fered to stock spares of the aircraft 
in India and to buy back the planes 
after 10 years and replace them with 
the TU-154 M (250 seats) and 
lL-62 M (350 to 400 seals). 


Awartb 

FfCCI Awards: Opening the 46th 
annual session of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry in New Delhi on March 
31, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime 
Minister of India disinbiited the fol¬ 
lowing awards given by the F.I.C.C.I. 
—Dr, R.B. Patel of Baroda (.Agnail- 
ture), Bombay Dyeing and Manufac- 
toii^ Co. (Export Promotion), Ben 
Gorm Phmtations, Nilgiris (Famly 
Pkuuiiiig), Dalmia Cement Co. (In- 
dtuiriai Relations), Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Co., Andhra 
. Valley Power Supply Co. and Tala 
Eower Co., ^mbay (Resetveh in 
Seknee oM Technology), atid Prof. 
T.R. Artaotharaman m B.H.U. (Rs. 
10,000 for outstanding contribution 
lo melalUirgy). 


Friesland Prise: is an award in¬ 
stituted by the Netherlands Society 
for the Promotion of Milk Science. 

It carries a sum of 2,500 dollars in 
cash and a gold-medal. This year 
the award has been gimi to Dr. Mrs. 
Vinodini Reddy, Assistant Dirortor 
of the National institute of Nutrition, 
Indian Council of Medical Research 
Hyderabad for re'iearch on “lactose 
dcRciciicy in Indians." 

Jnanpilh Award, 1972: on April 
28, the ^ledion Board of the Bhara¬ 
tiya Jnanpith announced that the 1972 
Inanpilh award would go to Mr. 
Ramadhan Singh Dinkar, distinguish¬ 
ed Hindi poet for his poetic drama 
Urvashi This was the 8th Jnanpith 
Award covering the period 1961-65 

Joliot Curie Award: is the high¬ 
est distinction which the World Peace 
Council can confer on any individual. 
It IS awarded for contribution to the 
cause of peace Jawaharlal Nehru 
got the award posthumously in 1970. 
Towards the end of May 1973, the 
awaid was to be presented to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman at Dacca whcic 
an Asian Peace Confcicncu was to 
be held 

Journalism Awards: The Durga- 
das Ratin Devi Trust has instituted a 
scheme of annual awards for out¬ 
standing performance in journalism 
in India. The winners will be select¬ 
ed by an Advisory Committee headed 
by Mr. Justice N Rajagnpala .Ay- 
yangar. Chan man of the Press Coun¬ 
cil of India and five journalists. T he 
pii/e winch will consist of a gold 
medal, a citation and Rs I.OQO will 
be given tO' (1) the editor whose 
advocacy of a cause has made the 
greatest impact on the public or 
authority diiung the yeai (2) The 
coliimaist whose wntings maik him 
out IS the mo«t ouManding aimlyst 
and commentator of the year (3) 
Best performance in iiivesiigalivc 
reporting (4) scoop of the year (5) 
best photograph oi cartoon. 


Book A Films 

At Five Past Five: is a film on 
the assiisunation of Mahatma 
Ciandhi. it was rcccntiv '.he subject 
of a controversy when the Union 
Ministry of Information first gave it 
a universal (U) certificate for exhibi¬ 
tion but later withdrew the certificate 
on the ground that the film was 
“more a defence ot Godse than of 
Gandhiji ” 

Book, World's Tiniest: Nepal's 
National Aichivcs aic leportcd to 
have acquiicd recently' the world’s 
tiniest book which is of the size of 
a fingernail and contains prayers in 
seven European languages. 


Swayamwaram: has been ad¬ 
judged as the best Malajtd^ film 
of 1972 at the Fourth Malayaiam 
Film Festival held in New Ddlu 
in April this year. The film has been 
directed by Adoor Gopalakrishnan. 
Sharada, the heroine of the film won 
the best actress* award I'he gold- 
medal for best acior went to Sudhir 
who figured in Cliayam. 


Chemicals A Drugs 

Cyproterone Acetate: is a drug 
evolved by Delhi University scien¬ 
tists to induce temporary functional 
.sterility among males. It has been 
described by Prof M.R N. Prasad 
as an antagonist of androgen, the 
male hormone. 

Orotic AcM: A medical research 
te^m based at the University of New 
South Wales m Australia recently 
claimed to have discovered that doses 
of orotic acid administered orally to 
animals significantly improved the 
pumping dCtion of damaged hearts. 
Orotic acid is said to be a natural 
component of body-cells. 


Commissions, Conferences, 
Committees 

Algiia^ Non-aligned Conference; 

In ordei to finali/c the agenda and 
other details fur the Non-aligned 
Conference due to be held 'n Algiers 
in September 1973, a preparatory 
conimiltee consisting ol the ^resen- 
tatives of 17 countries including India 
met in K:*bul from May 13 to 15. 

ASEAN Mini^erial Meeting, 
Sixth: Foreign Ministers of the 
5-nation (Thailand, Malaysia, Indo¬ 
nesia, Singapore and the Philippines) 
Association ol South E.ast Asian Na- 
iions (ASEAN) held then sixth meet¬ 
ing at Paltaya Hcach, Thailand in the 
latter half of April li was decided 
at the meeting that ASEAN should 
institutionalise itself and have a per¬ 
manent secretariat m Djakarta to co¬ 
ordinate and centralise its activities 
and policies It was also decided 
that the .Assc>ciation should broaden 
Its essentially economic and cultural 
role in the political field. The meet¬ 
ing also endorsed a Thai proposal 
that a conference of all 10 South- 
East Asian Nations—five ASEAN 
members and Burma, Laos, Cam¬ 
bodia, South and North Vietnam 
should be convened 

Dhawan Conunission: is a tech- 
nological Commission appdnted by 
the Government of India to repoat on 
the mr-worthiness of the H,A.L.- 
built Avro-748. The CommtaiOQ i# 
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hiBdedbyDr Sati&h Dhawan, Chair* 
man of India's Space Commission. 

Disarnianiciit, Special U.N. Com¬ 
mittee on: On November 29, 1972, 
the 27th General .Assembly session 
of the U.N.O. had adopted a resolu¬ 
tion calling for the creation of a 33- 
nation body to “examine all the views 
and suggestions expressed by Govern¬ 
ments on the (woild disarmament) 
Conference proposed by the Soviet 
Union ” The 1 ».SA, China, brance, 
and Britain refused to participate in 
tihe Committee meetings, as each one 
of them, for one reason or the other, 
looked upon them as futile. In 
spite of that, the first meeting of tin 
Committee was held on April 26. 
Predictably, progress towards any 
agreement on the convening of a 
world disarmament conference was 
slow, mainly because of the posi¬ 
tions taken by ail the nuclear powers 
except the Soviet Union. The Com¬ 
mittee has. however, to report back 
to the 28th Goicial Assembly session 
which opens on September IR. 19’’^ 

ECAFE, 291h Session: Ihe 2‘>th 
session of the Fconninic Commission 
for Asia and the bar East (PXTAFF:) 
was held in Tokyo in the third week 
of April 1973. it was the first Imic 
when China participated in the oiga- 
niration. The Session also admit¬ 
ted Bangladesh as a member The 
meeting passed 12 resolutions These 
included one entitled “ralionaliAS- 
tion of the Conference structure of 
ECAFE” aimed at pionioting the 
rapid economic and sociul develop¬ 
ment of the tcgion By anothci 
resolution the meeting called foi me 
setting up of an Asian iivc-trade 
fund as a piojcst suitable foi support 
by developed ciijntric.s and interna¬ 
tional financial institutions. Another 
resolution called for development of 
the Lumbini-Gandaki /one of X'-p-'l 
The 30th Session of EC.AFE will be 
held in Colombo and the 31st m 
New Delhi. 

International Conference on Apar¬ 
theid: was held in Oslo, the capital 
of Norway, from April 9 to 14 T he 
Conference was sponsored jointly 
by the O A.U. and the United Na¬ 
tions Delegates fiom 50 countries 
took part in the meeting to formulate 
a programme of action for hastening 
the process of decolonisation and 
elimination of apartheid m South 
Africa and to enlighten European 
opinion on the gravity of (lie problem 
and the need to extend moral and 
material help to the cause Besides 
the U N. incmber-naltons, leaders of 
nine nationalist groups from South 
Africa, South West-Africa, Rhodesia 
and the poiluguese Afncan territo¬ 
ries met for the first lime under one 
roof to take pait in the talks. The 
Oonference called for a world boycott 
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of trade with South Afrrica and also 
expressed support for the armed 
struggle in that country. Hie ex¬ 
penses on the Conference were 
borne entirely by Ihe Nordic countries 
(Norway, Sweden. Denmark, Finland 
and Iceland). 

Inter-Parliasncntarv Union, 1121b 
Session: was held in Abidjan in the 
last week of April 1973. The session 
was attended by SOO delegates from 
nearly 60 countries. It was presided 
over by Dr Felix Houphouet-Boigny, 
President of Ivory Ebast. The Inler- 
Purliamentaiy Union had been set 
up to promote v ontacls among parlia¬ 
mentarians and to strength democra¬ 
tic instiluiions. It ha.s Its headquar¬ 
ters in Geneva. 

U.N. Committee on Science & 
Technology: is a 48-nation Commit¬ 
tee .appointed hy the U N O. to avsist 
the Fc'onomic and Social Council in 
evobmg guidelines in the scientific 
and tcxhuulogical fields, and to assist 
in the review and appraisal of the 
progress in ,he implementation of 
liitcrnntioiul development strategy in 
I lie 'phcic of science and technology. 
On March 29 the Committee passed 
a resolution that technologically 
idvaoccd countries should spend 
0'05 percent of their gross national 
product by the end of the seventies 
on aiding developing countries in 
their scientific and technological 
piogiammcN The developing coun¬ 
tries on theii p.iit accepted a target 
of one pcicent of their GNP to be 
spent on building an infrastructure 
of science and technology. The 
U.S A , the U.K , Fiance, Sweden 
and J.ipan voted against the indus¬ 
trially i'dvanced countries making the 
cornihitment required from them. 
The Soviet bloc abstained on the 
issue 

U.N. Committee on Terrorism: 
Mr. StamslawTrepczynski, President 
of the 27th Session of the U N. Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, has appointed a 35- 
n.iiion special U.N. Committeee to 
study the problem of international 
tei rorism The Committee has been 
appointed in terms of a resolution 
adopted by General Assembly in 
1972. China had voted for the 
resolution but has not accepted mem¬ 
bership of the Committer whidi in¬ 
cludes Britain, France, Russia, the 
U.S.A., India and 5 Arab countries 
besides several others. The Commit¬ 
tee will cbnsider suggestions from 
U.N. members on ways to deal with 
tcriorism and submit recommenda¬ 
tions to thr- next General Assembly 
of the world body. 


Education 

Education, Occult Stuiliea: With 
the interest of many students sbdting 


from "things real to thlna a o 0 W» 
natural," manyU-S. univeratieshavo 
introduced courses in occult studies. 
The University of Wisconsin has in¬ 
troduced witchcraft, satanism and 
astrology. The University of Wa¬ 
shington oflers courses in (extra 
sensory perception), numerology, hy¬ 
pnotism and yoga. 

U.S.S. Universe; is an American 
University with the campus peipe* 
tually afloat, enabling the stndnts 
to prosecute their studies while flMf 
see the world. In April this year, 
UJS.S. Universe was anchored in 
Madras while the students were 
spending .six daw to see India. The 
University is amliated to the Chap- 
man College in California. Four 
months’ stay on the ship is equiva¬ 
lent to one semester. 


Facts A Figures—India 

Cars, Production of in India; Ac- 
coiding to a statement made in Par¬ 
liament by Mr T A Pai, Minister 
for Heavy Industry on April 4, the 
present production of commercial 
vehicles in India is 40,000 per year 
against requirements of 80,000. It 
was proposed to increase the capacity 
to 50,000 by 197^75. Mr. Pai abo 
stated that he would laise the awnmtl 
quota for taxis from 4,000 now to 
14,7.50 and 2,250 cars every year 
would be reserved for self-employed 
matriculates The management quo¬ 
ta would be abolished and given to 
doctors and nurses. 

Fish Production in India: During 
the last twenty-five years, India has 
made rapid strides in the production 
of fish. In 1948, the country pro¬ 
duced only 7 lakh tonnes of fish and 
earned Rs. 1 crore in foreign ex¬ 
change from its export. In 1971-72, 
the production of fish had gone up 
to 18‘3 lakh tonnes and the exchange 
eaineil from the source had gone up 
to Rs 44'S crores. During tbn 
period the num^ of small ma-, 
chanised boats had gone up from' 
200 to 11,000. 

I lolel, India’s Biggest: was open¬ 
ed in Bombay on April 7. It is the 
Oberoi-Sheraton on the bank of the 
Arabian Sea in South Bombay. It 
is housed in a 3S-floor building and 
has SOO rooms furnished to suit 
international tastes. It has a con¬ 
ference room for 2,000 people, 
restaurants, three bars and a mini- 
theatre. 

Income Per Household: Accord¬ 
ing to information dven In the t/dk 
Sabha on March 30, the average 
income per household in the country 
in 1967-68 worked out to 2f748. 
It was Rs. 2,S60 for a rural house- 
hold and Rs. 3,467 for an urban 
household. 
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SUppldg in India: It has been 
Mtbnated that hy the wd of the filth 
Plan, Indian ships wHI be able to car* 
ty SO percent of the countiy’s fordgn 
trade. The Indian merchant navy 
mw be strengthened during this 
period with purchases from the 
Soviet Union, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. Indigenous Bhip*bui1dtng 
capacity is also going to be -in¬ 
creased. The Hindustan Shipyard 
Ltd. has prepared a scheme for pro¬ 
ducing two ships of the capacity of 
260.000 DWT «ich every year. The 
project will cost Rs. 100 crores. 
Another new shipyard is being con¬ 
structed at Cochin. The question 
of setting up a shipyard at Haidia is 
also under active consideration. 


Tiger Populatlra la India: After 
a pugmark survey carried out in 
March 1973, it was reported that 
there were 1,827 tigers in India as 
against 40,000 at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury—Madhya Pradesh having the 
highest number, 457. 

Urdu in India: It has been esti¬ 
mated that the Urdu-speaking popu¬ 
lation in India numbers about 30 
million spread over various States 
and Union Territories These States 
are: Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Maharashtra, Mysore, and 
Rajasthan. The Central Board of 
Secondaiv Education, Delhi, also 
permits the use of Urdu as the me¬ 
dium of the higher secondary exa¬ 
mination. 


Institutions A Organisations 

All-India Power Engiiieers, Fede¬ 
ration of: is a newly-formed organi¬ 
sation of electrical engineers. The 
Organisation held its first Conference 
in New Delhi on April 15. Those 
assembled expressed the opinion that 
the existence of a large number of 
into'-state disputes on power-pro¬ 
jects was the result of confusion in 
the working of Central Plectricitv 
Authority. It said that the CEA, 
which had been envisaged as a high- 
powered autonomous body under 
Section 3 of the Electricity (Supply) 
Act of 1948 to evolve national power 
policies and co-ordinate planning 
agencies for optimum utilization of 
power resouioes in the country should 
be given a piopa status and autho¬ 
rity. It also passed a resolution de¬ 
manding that there should be a full- 
fledged Ministry of Power under the 
chaige of a Cabinet Minister. 

Coal Mines Development Insti¬ 
tute: The target for production of 
coal during Sth Plan has been fixed 
at 143 muiion tonnes a year. In 
order to attain it, the Coal Mines 
Authori^ has decided to set up a 
Coal Mines manning and Develop¬ 
ment Institute with rolish technical 
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collaboration. The Institute will 
have its headquaiten in Ranchi and 
regional centres hi differait coal 
producing areas. In the initial stam, 
some Polish experts will work in the 
Institute. 

Indian tnstitiite of Labour Studies: 
Recently Mr. K.V. Raghunatha Red¬ 
dy, Union Labour Minister, announc¬ 
ed the Government’s decision to re¬ 
organise the Institute of Labour Stu¬ 
dies into a broad-based training 
institute of national importance un¬ 
der an autonomous set up. The re¬ 
organised Institute will conduct train¬ 
ing couises for Industrial Relations 
Olflccra, Management Executives, 
Trade Union leaders etc. It will 
also pay attention to improving 
labour research The Institute has 
thus far conducted 26 trtuning cour¬ 
ses. 


Indian StatMical Institute: was 
founded by Professor P C. Mahalu- 
nobis in Calcutta. It has been work¬ 
ing fur four decades now. It has 31 
icscarch units dc.thng with a wide 
vaiiely of subjects e.g Human Gene¬ 
tics, Family Pl.inning. Sociology etc. 
Repoits have appeared in the Press 
that the Institute may have to be 
shifted to Delhi to improve its work¬ 
ing. 

National Integration Council: As 
conununal and other divisive forces 
have started raising their heads again 
in the country, thereare Proposals that 
the National Integration Council 
(N I.C.) lying dormant for some time 
should be re\ ived At its meeting held 
in Snnagai in June 1968 the N1 C. 
had made several recommendations 
for promoting national integration. 
TogivecITect to thcrcconvnendalions, 
Integration Councils liad been set 
up in States and Union Territories. 
Some of the recommend.itions made 
by the Council were implemented 
but then the Council was almost for¬ 
gotten. Recently a comnultee of 
wnters and another committee of 
educationists and student leaders 
was set up to advise the Ministry of 
Home Atfairs to deal with matters 
relating to national integration. Vo¬ 
luntary agencies helping in the task 
are given grants-in-aid. 

U.N. University: In 1972, the 
27th session of the U.N. General A.s- 
sembly had passed a resolution sanc¬ 
tioning the setting up of a U.N 
University. In pursuance of the de¬ 
cision, Dr. Kurt Waldheim, the U.N. 
Secretary General had set up a 20- 
member Committee to define the ol> 
jeetives and principles of the Uni¬ 
versity and also to draft us charter. 
On April 1, It was reported that the 
Comtmttce (on which India is re¬ 
presented by Mr. G. Parthasaratiu) 
had made substantial progress in its 
task. Instead of being an inter¬ 
governmental organization to be 


located in one campus, the University 
will be a system of academic institu¬ 
tions. It will be a programmlog and 
co-ordinating central onaa and a 
decentralised system of aflS&ated 
institutions integrated into tbe worid 
university community, devoted to 
action-oriented research in tira pres¬ 
sing global problems of human sur¬ 
vival and welfare. The research 
programmes of institutions affiliated 
to the University will include 
co-existence between peoples of 
diverse cultures, tongues, social and 
tcchnoltnsical development. The 
University will conduct research and 
study in all the ideals for whiedt die 
world body stands 


Persons 

Armstrong, Hamilton Fish: who 
died on AprU 24, 1973 had been edi¬ 
tor of Foreign Affairs, a well-known 
American journal, for 44 years till 
his retirement in 1972. Mr. Arm¬ 
strong was one of the U.S.A.’s lead¬ 
ing experts on foreign policy. 

Asan, Kumaran: was a Malaya- 
lam poet. He was a crusader against 
social evils and through the m^ium 
of his poetry advocated social equa¬ 
lity and human dignity. His birth 
centenary was celebrated all over the 
country on April 13, 1973. As part 
of the celebrations a statue of the 
poet was unveiled in front of tlm 
Kerala University buildings in Tri¬ 
vandrum City. Among the better- 
known works of the poet are: Koruna. 
Chandalabhikihukl, and Ckintavisht- 
vava Siia 

Brando, Marlon: is a well-known 
Hollywood actor He was nominat¬ 
ed for the Academy Award for his 
role in the Godfather. But he refused 
to accept the best actor award be¬ 
cause of the ‘reatment of American 
Indians in U S. films Brando has 
been involved in the American In¬ 
dian movement for a long time. 

Chogyal: or to call Itim by his 
real name Gyalsay Palden Thondup 
Nanigyal who acceded to the Sikkim 
throne in 1964, is the second son of 
tlie late Maharaja Tashi Namgyal. 
He was educated in Darjeeling and 
Siml.i Later, when he became the 
heir-apparent after his elder brotim 
had been killed in an R.A.F. acd- 
dent, he was trained in the Adminis¬ 
trative Staff Collm in Mussoorie. 
As one of his fisuier’s advisen, he 
negotiated the 1950 treaty with 
India. In 1963. six years aiter hb 
first wife had died, he married Miss 
Hope Cooke of Now York He was 
formally proclaimed Maharqia of 
Sikkim on December 5, 1963. 

Cbowdhury, Abu Sayeed: who 
was re-elected President of Bangla¬ 
desh on April 8, is«m alumnus of tite 
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Calcutta University and a Lincoln's 
Inn barrister. When Pakistan ruled 
Bangladesh, he was in turn Advocate 
General of Hast Pakistan, a nicmlici 
of the Constitution Commission, a 
Judge of the Dacca High Court and 
Vice-Chancellor of the Ditlta Ifni- 
vcrsity. After Ytihv.i’s aimics sliiick 
in Bangladesh on March TS, 1971. he 
broke all conneciion with the Pakis¬ 
tan regime and joined the Bangladesh 
liberation movement. When the 
countiy had won fiecdoin he was 
appointed its first Pre.sidcnt. 

Coward, Noi*l: was British play¬ 
wright, author and actor Among 
the plays wniien by him are Bhtht- 
Spirit, Nude With I’lolin, This Happy 
Breed tts Since I9‘!6, he hnd been 
living in the West Indies where he 
died on March 26 at the age of 73 

Dc Mellow, Melville: is a well- 
known Indian broadcaster now work¬ 
ing as All India Radio’s Chief Pio- 
diicer of English feutuies. lie has 
won many prizes for Radio documen¬ 
taries In 1963, he won a Czech 
prize for a radio essay “Garden of 
Peace" in a competition held in 
Czechoslovakia in memorv of the 
“Rape of Lidice". Nest vear, Mr 
De Mellow won the presii.<"oiis Italia 
prize for “f all and the I inns of Cm" 
Tn 1972, he got the Cliainanlal Awaid 
for “Agony and the Resolve" on 
happenings in Bangladesh This 
year, he has won the Czech prize for 
the second time 

Dorji, Ka/i Lhendup: is ihc leader 
of the Sikkim National Congress 
He has been in forefront of the popu¬ 
lar movement demanding demixia- 
tic rights for the people of Sikkim 
He lives in Kahmpong from where he 
travels to Sikkim every day to run a 
petrol pump 

Koruturk, Fahri: was elected 
President of Turkey on A pill 6 Mr 
Koruturk was hacked by Senitois 
and Deputies from the three mam 
political partly in the ciiunlry. Mi 
Koruturk is an Admiral of the Tur¬ 
kish navy, and a member of the 
Senate lie was one of the four 
candidates approved for the highest 
office in the land by the armed forces 
of the country. 

Kunip, Gum Kunju: was the 
greatest exponent of the ‘northern 
school* of Kathakali dancing, with 
particular emphasis on mudras and 
ahhinaya. He was well-known for 
playing the roles of Sudama and 
Ravana. I le died recently at the age 
of 92. 

Malraua, Andre: is a well-known 
French thinker and scholar At one 
time he was his country’s Minister of 
Culture. Duiing the Bangladesh 
liberation movemcnl, he lent power¬ 
ful support to the cause and offered 
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to go and fight himself. Mr. Malraux 
was in New Delhi in the latter half 
of April, 1973. 

Nc Win: is the Prime Minister 
and Chaiiman of the Revolutionary 
Council of Burma. He has been 
occupying the position since 19b2. 
Befoic Burma won independence, he 
had been m ailivc freedom fighlcr 
Recently, he was m the news as he 
remarried at ihc age of 72. 

Picasso, Pablo: was the man 
who tiunsioimed art forms in the 20th 
century. His paintings aroused fu¬ 
rious controversy and set the pace 
for geneiations of modem artists. 
Me did about 13.000 to 14.000 paint¬ 
ings, 31,0(X} book illustrations and 
3.000 sculptures In 19.30. he won 
the Carncgi Prize and in lOoZ the 
Lenin Peace Prize Among his works 
aic Giieiiih'ii Ladies af Avignon etc. 
He died on Apiil K at the age of 91 
in Franc'e, the country he had adopted 
after he iett hl^ native Spam during 
the Civil War (1936-39) 

Riiv, Ajit Nath J.: who took over 
as Chief Justice of India from Mr 
Justice SM Sikn on Apiil 26 was 
bom 111 1912 lie is a Gray's Inn 
barrister, and sl.iitcd his caiccr 
piactising in the (\ilculta High 
Court. In 1957 he was appointed 
a ludgc of th.”l High Court and from 
there he was elevated to the Supreme 
Court on August 1,1969. 

Rush, Kenneth: holds in the U S 
State Department a position next 
only to Secretary of State William 
Rogers He was m Delhi in the latter 
half of April 1973 for high level 
talks on India’s iclations with the 
IJ S A. 

SahnI, Balraj: was an outstand¬ 
ing Indian stage and screen iiersona- 
Iity He W.IS an M.A. m I ilcrature 
from the P.injab University He 
started his career as a busm&ssman. 
then w'cnt on to teaching but ended 
up as one of tlie lc.uhng character 
actorc nil the Indian ^la^c and screen 
whcic he gamed eiiliv mj the radio 
He will be long remembered fni his 
performances in Hum Log, Do Bigfui 
Zanun, Kahuhwala, Hiiinvitat, Wattt 
etc ho also wrote accounts of his 
travels in Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union. He was awarded the Nehru 
Peace Piize m 1967, and the PaJma 
Shrt in 1969. He died in April 1973 
at the age of 60. 

Sakharov, Andrei D.: is a pro¬ 
minent Russian physicist and leading 
human rights campaigner. He oc¬ 
cupies a prestigious position as a 
member of the Soviet Acadmtiy of 
lienees and as one of the much- 
decorated fathers of the Russian 
hydrogen bomb, in recent months 
It IS reported that the S2-year old 
physicist has been under increasing 


pressure from tlie Russian secret 
police to stop his activities as a cham¬ 
pion of human rights in the Soviet 
Union 

Senanaynkc, Dudley: who died 
m April 1973 had been Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Ceylon four times—the first 
time when he succeeded his father, 
Mr. Don Stephen Senanayake and 
the last lime between 196.5 and 1970 
Bringing to bctu* a large-hearted ap¬ 
proach to politics, Mr. Sen.inayake 
was always a staunch fi iend of India 

Si-sco, Joseph: is the American 
Under Secretary of State for Near 
and South Asia He has very often 
acted as a Nison Administiation 
.spokesman on U S. policies towards 
the countries in the iliiidustan penin¬ 
sula. He was in Delhi in April this 
year for talks with Pi line Minister 
Indiia Gandhi on India'b relations 
with the United Slates which have 
been in a fluid state for more than a 
year now. 

Tcng Ilsiao-Ping: was recently 
named Vice-Prcmier of China. He 
belongs to S/echiian, to the east of 
TiItcI, known as the granary of China 
Ml Hsiao-Ping had been a fellow- 
student with Chou I'n-lai in Pans in 
the twenties During that period he 
joined the Chinese Communist Party 
in which he held important posts till 
the cultural revolution in which he 
was bracketed with Liu Shao-Chi 
and mercilessly denounced as a rc\ i- 
sionist. He appears to have been 
rehabilitated now He has aIway-> 
been a close confidant of Premici 
Chou 

Verma, Dhircndra: was a notcil 
Indian linguist and foremost schokn 
of Hindi Amongst his woiks aic 
Hindi Bhasha Ka llihas and Broi 
Bhasha. He also edited 2 Hindi 
dictionaries. He died recently n 
Allahabad. 


Places 

Amurkut: is in the Koraput dr; 
tricl in Orissa Rcfcntly repori'j 
were published saying that there is a 
distinct possibility ui gold being found 
in the iuea. 

Bubian and Warba: Two ol'- 
shote islands of Kuwait in tiic Persi.iii 
Gulf. Recently, Iraq put forward < 
claim to these islands as a precondi¬ 
tion foi a settlement of the border 
conflict between the two couniiies. 

Dispur: Towards the middle 
April It was reported that Dispui. 
the new capital of Assam will be oc¬ 
cupied by November 1973 when the 
Assam government offices will shilk 
there finm Gauhati. 

Guru Goviad Singh Marg: is fl'C 
path followed by Guru Govind Singhi 
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the tenth Sikh Guru, while moving 
from Anandpur Sahib to Damdama 
Sahib. The Punjab government has 
constructed a 640 km. metalled load 
to mark the path. The road emerges 
out of the Shivaliks at the foot oi 
the Nama Devi peak and runs across 
south-eastern Punjab through the 
Ropar, Ludhiana, Faridkot, Fcio/c- 
pur and Bhatinda districts. 

IngaMhal: is a small village neai 
Chitradurga m Mysore State. In¬ 
dia's second copper mine (.il'lci K.he- 
tnj Is located here. The mine began 
pioduung coppci conccnti ates m 
April 1973. 

Kapilvastu: Some terracotta seals 
discoveied recently at Pipi.ilivsa (</ v ) 
seem to indicate that tc.ipilvaslii, the 
Sakya capital where the liuddha had 
been boni, was located in the Uasti 
district ot Uttar Piadcsh, just south 
of the Nepal border I arlier it h<id 
been believed that the iamily sc.ii ot 
the Sakyas whs at Tiljura Kot .icio-s 
the Indo-Ncpal bolder 

Okha: on InduL\ Kjthi.iwar 
coast will house an Indian naval base 
lot the delence of the not them pait 
ol India's Arabian Sea coast. 

Pipralina: is j place sis miles 
south ol Lunibiiii and 10 miles south¬ 
east oi Tilauia Kot in Nepal. It can 
be leoched from the Naugaih station 
on the Gorakhpur-Gonda loop-line 
ut the Noith Ilastern Railway. It is 
a place ot great archaeological in¬ 
terest. In 1897, a brick-built stupa 
was discoveied heie and in the stupa 
some caskets containing relic's be¬ 
lieved to be of (he Buddha were 
found. Hxcavations begun in 1971 
h<ive thrown fiesh lij^ht on the exact 
liKalions cvf Lumbmi, KapiKasiu 
.Old Kusina'a, all connected with the 
Buddha. 

Port Blair: is the capital of the 
Union Territory of Andaman and 
Nicobar islands. The Defence Minis- 
tiy has disclosed that the develop¬ 
ment of a naval base at Poit Bl.ur 
h.'.s been appiovcd and tlie base will 
be built III phases. It will serve as 
a focal point for the defence ol the 
country's eastern coast and for tlic 
piotcction of tiadc with the Tar 

Liist. 

^ Sikkim: is a small kingdom in 
the Lastern Himalayas, covering an 
jiea of nearly 7,928 square kilo¬ 
metres and having a population of a 
little over two lakhs. The capital is 
Gangtok. The king is known as 
the CAogyu/(divinely appointed king) 
Ihc population is compiiscd of 
1-epchu, Bhotias and Ncivalis. Ihe 
. kingdom is a protecioiatc of India 
In the earlier halt of April this year, 
the Indian Army had to intervene to 
lestore law and order after what was 
virtually a rebellion had broken out 
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against the Chngyal on the issue of 
demociatic rights being given to the 
people ot tlie kingdom. {See aho 
Notes on Cm I l ilt National Alfahs in 
t/ili issue) 


Plans & Projects 

BaiiifflKar Pi eject: is a Ks I 26 
Cl ore irrigation project on the Sone 
iivei tor the development of the Bidlu, 
Rewa and .Satna districts of cavtiin 
Madhya Pradesh. The protect is a 
matter of dispute bctwc'cn the Gov- 
einments of Madhya Pradesh and 
Bihar 'I lie Bihar Govciiuneiit 
thinks that the project will jeopardize 
Its own iiligation schcnies, 

Kniadeasiing and Telcvi.siiin, Deve- 
lupincnt ul: Duiiiig the I ifih Pkin 
a -urn of Rs 501 ciore-* is j'loposcd 
to be spent on the Jcvclopineni ol 
broadcasting and television in India. 
.\ecotding to esiimatcs, the ouHay 
on sound bioadcasting will be .iKnit 
Rs 19.3 cl ores and on 'I\ Rs 30S 
cioies Tlie obiectivc is to covet the 
enure population imi the mcdiinn 
wave and estahli hment v>r the \ lu 
Vani sciviecs at .ibout -10 le’ 1 tIe^ 
'|V nimlici ^t.lllopx .lie pr-ipuseJ i.i 
be stt up III i!l Slate c.ipital- 

Dclhi Airport, New Radarscupc: 
On April 4, a new sniveill.mce r.ulai 
became active at tlie Delhi Airpoit 
'Ihencvv ladai vvhiciiluis hcni iinpoii- 
ed from West Gcin>.i.i‘, .im' installed 
at a tost Rs K2 lakh his a lange 
of 60 nautical miles It has a built- 
in auloinaiic monitoring device which 
keeps a continuous check on the im- 
poi tant pat anil iers ot it, perlo. inanec. 
It IS capable of piojcctin^* clectioni- 
c.illy a map si'.ovving ru iways, lex- 
Inoled aieas and othci objectives oi 
n.ivig.ition aids at inc urpi'rt It 
can lielect aiic..iU ilyi.ig a’ a iivi:;h‘ • f 
17.000 Icel 

I'Vililiscr Piojeetv, New: Oil \piil 
7, it was learnt that the i in.uicu 
Ministry had given cLai.iiicc for the 
setting up of live feitili/ei plants, lour 
in the Pul he Seetoi and one m the 
Cooperative Scctoi. 'Iliese plants 
will be iuel-oil based. I uel oil from 
Mathuia will be used in three of ihc 
planks to be Icvcafed at Mathuia. 
Panipat .ind Bhatinda Tic es.ict 
location of the two other plant:, with 
a capacity of I 31X) loni.cs of am¬ 
monia pci d.iv lemained to be decid¬ 
ed But the Iikeliii'Hid was that one 
of them would be set up at Pai.ideep 
and iheoiherat M.uigalo.corCochm. 

Niiplex: IS .111 .u’lo-iiiiliislri.il 
complex powcied by clieap nuclear 
energy. It is .i new concept of indus¬ 
trial development which oiigmnted 
in the U S.A. and is succes-lully ap¬ 
plied in Isi.iel It IS looked upon as 
the key to mtegiated regional plan¬ 


ning of industries and agiiculture 
with opiimum utilization ot local 
lesoutcc-s in a region. 

In India, seicuiists and engineers 
ot the Uhabha Atomic Research Cen- 
ite (BARC) have studied the feasibi¬ 
lity of two nuplex projects. "The 
first, c'ovci ing the three western divi¬ 
sions ol Uttar Pradesh (Agra, Meerut 
and Rohilkhand) will cost Rs 1,200 
cioies in capital invcstmeni and 
icquiic Ks. 600 croic per annum foi 
locuiring expenses. It will give an 
overall incicasc in GNP of Rs 1,000 
cioies per annum A similar pio- 
jccl lias been studied for the Kutch- 
Saurashtia region. 

Port Development Project: dur¬ 
ing the tifth plan pc nod, India will be 
spending Rs 616 croics on poit 
development proje.l. - Rs 64 crores 
iiioie than the total invested ondeve- 
lopnicni ot ports uvet all the earliei 
ioui plan peiiods 

Project is a Rs 4-cioiu 

project In a the tiger has been 
dccljied a punc. led .inimal in nine 
game p.irks .md s.iPciuaties (Manas— 
\ssdm, Pal.ini.iu Bihar, Kiinha - 
M.idhy.i I’i.idesh, Melgliat -M<iha- 
r.isiilii, Bandipiir Myxorc; and 
SundaiKills -West Bengal) In these 
pjiks aiiil s.ineiuaiics, anti-piuchiiig 
woi k w ill be intensified 

Slicv .1 Dock Complex Seheme: is 
.1 Rs 81.5 ciorc project to develop a 
satellite seaport at Nhava-Sheva is- 
l.ind-, iboul 20 km cast of Bombay, 
liii’ scheme piovides fitr three deep 
w'iici beiths hacli of these berths 
will he .ib'.e to calei lo vessels opto 
Stl.OiH) dwl. It IS expected that the 
divk. will be completed in ncai'y six 
ye.ns and will then be able ti> handle 
iic.iily S million loimcs of caigo. 


Political Parties 

Political Parties, Status of: I ol- 
lowmg a revi-'w undertaken by In¬ 
dia's I lection I 'omniission of the 
pertiiim.ince ol political parties in 
the elcctioiT- to Stale assemblies bet¬ 
ween 1969 and 1972 and to the Lok 
Sablia 111 1971, the following sever 
pi)Iiii..j| panic's continue to enjoy 
the status of national parties (») The 
Indhiii National Congress (n) 'The 
Indian N.ttional Congress (U) (in) 

I he Bharatiya Jan S.uigh (ir) The 
( ommunist Paily of India (v) The 
Sw.itanl.a Paity ol India (vi) The 
Soi lalisl Paity and (r/i) the CPI (M). 
I.i .iddilion 17 icgional p.irties have 
qua'iiliod to retnin then position as 
State-level patties. But four State 
parties, viz.. The Republican P.irly of 
India (Maharashtra), the Janata 
P.iksha (Mysore), the Shiromani 
Akali Dal (Gurnam Singh group— 
Punjab) and the Forward Bloc (W«t 
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Bengal) lost their recognition. An> 
other three State partira which had 
been eather recognised as such tost 
recognition as they did not contest 
any of the elections under review 0) 
The Jammu & Kashmir National 
Confeience (ii) The Tiipura Congress 
and (ill) the People’s Front of Pondi¬ 
cherry. The only new part> to se¬ 
cure recognition at State level was the 
Mizo Uiuon—m the Union Terri¬ 
tory of Mizoram. 

Rashtriya LoLtantrik Jana Sangh: 
is the name of a new political party 
saiu to have been launched by Prof. 
Balrai Madhok, a former Jana Sangh 
President. Mr. Madhok was recent¬ 
ly expelled from the Jana Sangh. 


Science & Space Research 

Ammonia Driven Car: The Indian 
Institute of Technology in New 
Delhi IS reported to have developed 
India's first auto-engine running on 
ammonia \apoui. It is claimed that 
the engine runs smoothci than lU 
gasoline counter-part with a power 
output that IS a 90 percent of that ob¬ 
tainable with gasoline. 

feeder Reactors: Proposals to 
install breedcr-ieactors in the US.A. 
and the U.K. are reported to be dcad- 
Kseked over opposition from citizens, 
environmentalists and even some 
nuclear technologists who are of the 
view that breeder-reactois aie in¬ 
herently more dangerous than con¬ 
ventional nuclear plants. According 
to critics, the accident potential of 
fast-broiders offers unprecedented 
scope for catastrophes. 

City Under a Roof: The Soviet 
Union will build the first city under a 
transparent cupola in Tiumen m VVesi 
Sibena. The cupola will cover 
muld-storeycd houses, children's in¬ 
stitutions, a swimming pool and a 
sports gymnasium. The loof will 
protect the inhabitants of the city 
against frosts reaching 60 degrees 
below zero, snovi^torms and hurri¬ 
canes. 

Epsilon Bootis: is a binary star 
situated about 103 light years aways 
from the earth. A Scottish astrono¬ 
mer recently advanced the theory that 
some 13,000 years ago, a space probe 
was scat from Epsilon Boolls towards 
the Sun and that is what has been 
bouncing back to earth certain radio 
impulses sent up from here. 

JiigoBODs: are supposed to be 
strange particles so named by Dr. 
B. Sinha, a Canadian physicist. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Sinha somewhere in 
the Universe there is a great anti¬ 
galaxy made up of Jugomons--parti- 
cles travelling faster than light, seem¬ 


ingly in violation of Einstein’s special 
theory of relativity. Jugomons have 
been visu^ised as anti-mass particles 
behaving in the manner which is the 
opposite of the ordinary mass parti¬ 
cles of a galaxy. They are constantly 
annihilating one another and then 
being restored. In order to be able 
to annihilate one another, they have 
to travel at speeds greater than that 
of light 

Kohoutak: is a new comet dis¬ 
covered on M;irch 7 by Dr. Lubos 
Kohoutak of the Hamburg observa¬ 
tory in West Germany. It appeared 
first as a very faint object moving in 
the constellation Ilydi a It has been 
described as one of the most striking 
astronomical sights of the centuiy. 
By late autumn, it is expected to be¬ 
come more brilliant than any stai and 
Litter Christmas possibly bright 
enough to be seen by daylight. 

lasers in India: Accoiding to a 
reply given by the Prime Ministei to 
a Member in the Budget session of the 
Luk Sahh.i Imlia has taken the tirst 
step in the field of nuclear fusion 
research using lasers The Bhabha 
Atomic Rcseairli Centre is develop¬ 
ing neodvmmm glass and carbon 
dioxide Itsers. 

OH-471: IS a qu.isar which has 
been found by Dr. R F. Carswell and 
Dr. P A Slnttnutcr, two astrono¬ 
mers at the Stewart Observatory in 
Arirona, to be tuvelliiig away from 
the earth at a speed of 283,200 km. 
per second oi at 90 percent of the 
speed of light. The quasar has an 
uaprecedeated red shift of 14 units. 
Scientists believe that it can help them 
in solving the iiddle of how the Uni¬ 
verse was created in the first place 
In any case, il is going to renew the 
debate among suppoi tens of the “big 
bang” theory aoJ the prot.igonisls of 
the “steady state” theory. 

Pioneer-ll: was a 570 lb. un¬ 
manned U.S. Spacts^iaft which took 
off from Cape Kennedy on April 5 
lor a two-yc.ii loumey to the vicinity 
of the planet Jupiter. It is expected 
that, depending on the route the ciaft 
is directed to follow, it will take from 
630 to 795 days to reach Jupiter. On 
the way, it will examine the asteroid 
belt, a 280 million km. wide band of 
rocks and other cosmic debris through 
which It will travel. A nearly iden- 
ticM spacecraft PujneerAO had been 
launched on March 2, 1972. It has 
already reached the vicinity of Jupi¬ 
ter and will make its closest approach 
to the Planet on December 3. 

Power jiiource. New: The earth 
is a great furnace. As we peiwtrate 
Its surface, we find that the tempera¬ 
ture goes on increasiniC till it reaches 
nearfy 1000 degrees C in the molten 
interior. The eaifii gets io heat from 


decay of radioactive core materials 
and frictiond forces resulting fh>m 
solar and lunar tides, lliis heat 
creates surface phenomena like gey- 
seis (steam fountains) or hot water 
spring. Lately sdentists have been 
examining the possibilities of generat¬ 
ing power from these sources. It is 
believed that there are hot water 
springs which discharge enough steam 
to run turbines. It is said that ^o- 
thermai fields in New Zealand are 
producing a total of 260 MW of 
power. 

Project Cyclops: is a project 
undet taken by the National Aeronau¬ 
tics and Space Agency (NASA) of the 
U.S.A to construct a giant radio tele¬ 
scope system lor communicating 
with other worlds. It is said that 
such contacts are technologically 
feasible, but may take upto 1,000 
yeais to materialise. 

Salyut-2: On April 3, the Soviet 
Union fired into oibit Salyut-l, a 
space laboratory. A few days there¬ 
after thiee Russian cosmonauts were 
to go up in a Soyu: spacociaft to chase 
and board the orbiting space-labora¬ 
tory. But according to western 
sources before that could happen, 
Salyut-1 ran into serious trouble As 
20 to 30 unidvniified objects appeared 
to be floating near the space laboia- 
tory. It was Icaied that it was dis¬ 
integrating. US. .space expeits ex¬ 
pressed the view that it might have 
been tumbling end-over-end. The 
Soviet Union, however, announced 
on April 28 that the laboiatory bad 
successfully completed its flight pro¬ 
gramme. 

Skylab-ll: is a space-research 
station which was to be launched by 
the U.S A on May 14, without any¬ 
body on board Later it was to be 
followed by thiee crews of three as¬ 
tronauts each going up in Apollo 
spacecrafts on May IS, Augu.sl 8and 
Novembet 9. The spacemen were 
to catch up with Skylab and live in it 
in relays for a total of 140 days—two/ 
teams for 56 days each and one team 
for 28 days. If the mission succeeds, 
Ameiican astronauts would spend 
more man-hours in space in ]97J 
than in all previous years combined. 

Super Smart Telephone: An 
American telephone company is le- 
ported to have developed a telephone 
with 31 automatic dialiing buttons 
Each button can take and store a 
message to dial a partknilar numbci 
as soon as it is pre»ed. In case the 
number is engaged, the telephone 
automatically goes on redJallhig the 
number till the call is conqileted. 

U.S. Space Research Pmonminie, 
1973: On all accounts 1973 ufill be 
a big year for space raieaiCh in the 
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IJ.S.A. American space scieniists 
have drawn up the following schedule 
for the year: 

April 5 : Launching of Pioneer-11 
(q.v.) 

May 15 ; Skylab-ll (q.v.) followed 
by three manned Apollo 
flights, each crew to 
transfer to Skylab. 

June : RAE (Radio Astronomy 

Explorer), a small auto¬ 
mated spacecraft to be 
launched into moon orbit 
to observe radio emis¬ 
sions from the Milky 
Way galaxy free from 
interference from the 
earth. 

November : A stationary American 
weather satellite to be 
launched and positioned 
about 37,000 km. above 
the equator near Latin 
America. 


Miscellaneous 

Bangladesh Cabinet—luipurtant Purl- 
folius 

1 Sheikh Muji- Cabinet, IMab- 

bur Rehman lishment, Dc- 

Pi inie Minister fence, Planning 

2. Syed Naziul Industry 

Islam 


dollars and taken nearly two years 
to construct. 

Blythe’s Tragopao: is a rare bird. 
It is found at heights of 700 to 2000 
metres m Nagaland, Manipur, Aiu- 
nachal Pradesh and parts of the Dar¬ 
jeeling district. The male has a 
brownish red neck with a speck ot 
bluish green beneath it. the body 
has a red-coloured plumage intur- 
.spersed with greyish white patches 
The tcinale has brownish plumage 
interspersed with dark grey Recen¬ 
tly, the world’s first breeding centre 
for Blythe’s Tragopan was set up in 
the Kohima 700 . 

Building, World’s Highest: On 
May 3, Sears Tower m Chicago be¬ 
came the highest building as it rose 
440-metre high. It is a llO-slorey 
tower winch is nearly 60 metres taller 
than the Empiic State Building 

Ciiakmas: are a Buddhist tribe 
living in lerntoiy between Mi/orani 
and Tripura Till recently Raja 
Tndib Roy was the chief of the 
tribe but since he has been dc-rccog- 
nised and deprived of uti/ensbip by 
Bangladesh, he has lost Ins crown 
and in his place his 14-year old son 
Kumar Dicbashish Roy has been 
named the Clucf 

Coiistitutiun Anieiidmenl Rill, New: 
On Apiil 26, Mr. II.R Ciokhaic, the 
I aw Nlinistcr, introduced in (he Lok 
Sahha a new Cunsiilutinn Amend¬ 
ment Bill seeking to amend Ailicle 
81 of the Constitution It proposes 


raising the upper limit for representa¬ 
tion of States and Union Terntones 
in the Lok Sabha from 525 to 545. 
Under the Bill, the upper limit of rc- 

f ircsenlation ot the States goes up 
rom 500 to 525 and that of the 
Union Territories decicases fiom 25 
to 20. 

I.N.S. Akshay: is a l5l)-ton high 
speed naval boat equiptied with 40 
guns On April 12, it was handed 
over at Vishakhaputnam to the 
Bangladesh Navy and was icnamcd 
the B.N.S. Puilma 

I.N.S. Himgiri: is the th'rd naval 
fiigate being fitted out in the Maztiguii 
Docks at present. (I.N.S Sil^trt 
loined the Indian Navy in June l‘.<72 
and LN.S. Vdaxagin was kiundied in 
October 1972 ) It is likely to Iv; 
commissioned in J 973-74. 

Trojan liorsi: In the war of 
Iroy, the Greeks pietendcd that they 
weie quitting aftci a long siege They 
built a wooden horse, put their best 
fighters m its stomach and sent their 
ships away to lie in hiding at sea, 
leaving behind the horse. The Tro¬ 
jans innocently pulled the horse in¬ 
side their walls to adiniie it At 
night, the Greeks jumped out of it and 
dcstioyed the city. 1 he site at which 
the battle w.is finight lies m Turkey. 
\s visitor'- to the place always ask 
alter the 'I loj.in horse, Turkey is 
building a new one 10*5 nietics high 
near the plac'e where the oiiginai 
Trojan Horse is believed to have 
entered the city 3,200 yeais ago. 


3. Mr. Tajuddin Linance, Jute 

Ahmed FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


4 Dr. Kanial Foreign Affairs 

Hussain 

5. Mr. Abdul Agriculture 
Saniad A/aid 

6. Mr. Abdul Hume 

Mahk Ukil 

7. Mr, A H M. Commerce & 

Kamruzzaman Trade 

8. Mr. Abdul Health and Fa- 

Mannan mily Planning 

9. Mr. Pham 1-ood and Civil 

Bhu&han Supplies 

Mazumdar 

10. Mr. Monoran- l.aw and Parlui- 

jan Dhar mentary Alfaiis 

11. Gen. M.A. Shipping 

Osmuny 

12. Khondkar Flood control 

Mushtaque 

Ahmed 

Building, Tallest in Asia : The 
tallest buUdiQg in Asia “The Con¬ 
naught Centre” was officially opened 
in lung Kong on April 28,1973. The 
building is 19S metres tall, has 46 
floors, has cost nearly 80 million 


Though the Pi ess stands as 
the purveyor of truth and the dis¬ 
interested counsellor of the people, 
it IS piiinarily a business concern. 

The news content of the Press 
raters at once into the thought 
process of tiie pubiic and the full¬ 
ness and unbent integrity of tlie 
news thus becomes a profound 
social concern. That which is a 
neccssai 7 condition of perform¬ 
ing a duty IS a right. We ma\, 
therefore, speak of the moiai 
right of a people to be well served 
by its Prc.ss. Since the citizen’s 
political duty is at stake, the 
right to have an adequate seivicc 
ot news becomes a public ie.s- 
ponsibility as well With the 
rights of editors and publishers 
to express themselves there must 
be associated a right of (he puMic 
to be served with substantial and 
honest basis of fact for its judge¬ 
ment ot public alfairs 

The ficedom ot the Picss has 
changed its point oi focus fioni 
the ^ilor to the citizen. Nobody 
demurs when a law preventing 
adulteration of food is passed. 


Is the adulleratiim of news, the 
every day mental pabulum of the 
citizen, a loss seiious iii.itior 
The need oi the consuuicr to |i,ivo 
adequate and uncontaininatcd 
iiicntal food is such that he is 
under a duty to got it 

The gcncial policy of /aiwi’r 
filin' 111 the matter must be rc- 
considoi od. The anii-thcsis between 
Lomploic /iiiJK'j Jane and com¬ 
plete (ioveinmcntal operation oi 
control of the Press is for our 
society unie.ll Therefore, the 
question IS whether, without in¬ 
truding on the Press activity, the 
State may regulate the conditions 
under which those activities take 
place so that the public inteicst 
IS bclici served. In passing a 
law tor giving effect to the Slate 
Policy towards secui mg the Direc¬ 
tive Pnncipics of the Constitu¬ 
tion and for dealing with the c'om- 
mcrcial aspect of the Press, which 
is connected with the ficednm of 
speech, it in.]y become inevitable 
for the law to abitdgc that free- 
dom. 

K.K. Mathew J. 
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TENNIS 

Davis Cup: India lost to 
Australia in the eastern zone 
final of the Davis Cup Tennis 
Tournament at Madras in the 
second week of May (details later). 
Earlier India reach^ the finals 
on April 23 when she defeated 
l^akistan 4-0 at Kuala Lumpur 
and Australia elinunated Japan 
4-1 in Tokyo. 

The Amnihraj brothers— 
Vijay and Anand—won three 
singles and the doubles against 
Paiustan. The fifth match bet¬ 
ween C. Mukherjee and Saeed 
Meer remained unfinished. 
Scores: 

Singles: V ijay y^irithraj 
beat Saeed Meer, 6-1, 6-4, 8-6, 
Anand Amnthraj beat Muna- 
war Iqbal, 6-2, 6-2, 6-2; Vijay 
Amrithraj beat Munawar Iqbal, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-4, 3-2 (Munawar re¬ 
tired hurt). 

Doubles: Vijay Amrithraj 
and Anand Amrithraj beat 
Munawar Iqbal and Saeed 
Meer, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4 

Hong Kong Hard Court 
Championships: Teena^ In¬ 
dian Vijay Amrithraj won the 
men’s singles title in the Hong- 
Kong Hard-Court Tennis Cham- 
pion^ips outlasting Australian 
John Cooper, 7-9, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4, 

6- 3, in a tense t^ee-hour final 
at Hong Kong on April 15. 
Vijay, seeded seventh, thus 
claimed the first prize of $ 15,000. 
Cooper, seeded fourth, got 
$9,000. 

Malaysian Cha^ionship : 
India’s Anand Amritjhraj won 
the Malaysian Open Singles 
Championship at Kuala Lum¬ 
pur on April 8 when he defeated 
Vo Van Bay of South Vietnam, 

7- 5, 0-6, 64, 7-5. 


CRICKET 

R a n j i Trophy: Bombay 
won the Ranji Trophy Cricket 
Championship for the I5tli lime 
in succession when they beat 
Tamil Nadu by 123 runs. Bow¬ 
lers dominated the nmteh which 
finished with the first ball on the 
third day, Tamil Nadu have 
figured in the final for five times 
but have won only once—^against 
Holkar in 1954-55. 

The highhghts of the match 
were Venkataiaghavan’s new 
record of 38 wickets in a Ranji 
season, left-arm s p i n n e r P, 
Shivalkar's career-best perfor¬ 
mance of eight wickets for 16 
runs and Kalyanasunduran’s 
hat-trick. 

This Was the last first class 
match for Dilip Sardcsai. He 
announced his retirement after 
having been in the forefront for 
about 15 years during which he 
scored over 2,000 runs in 38 
Test matches. He has hit five 
centuries, his highest being 212 
against the West Indies at King¬ 
ston in 1971. 

Scores: 

Bombay: 151 (S. Venkatara- 
ghavan, five for 60; V.V. Kumar, 
five for 48) and 113 (Kalyana- 
sundaran, four for 8; Venkata- 
raghavan, three for 39). 

Tamil Nadu: 80 (P. Shival- 
kar, eight for 16) and 61 (Solkar, 
five for 23; Shivalkar, five for 
18). 

Captains: A. Wadekar (Bom¬ 
bay), S- Venkataraghavan (Ta¬ 
mil Nadu) 

“Cricketers of the Year”: 
Four Australians are among the 
five “Cricketers of the Year” 
chosen by Wisden Cricketers’ 
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AIntanac in its 197:!^ edition, 
published on April 7. 

The chosen Australuuis are: 
pace bowlers Dennis Lillee and 
Bob Massie, and batsmmi Keith 
Stackpole and Greg Chappell. 
The remaining member of the 
illustrious quintet is England 
fast bowler John Snow. 

Women’s National Cham- 
piimshjp: The first Women’s 
National Cricket Championship 
in India will be held at Kanpur 
in the last week of J unc. Teams 
from Madras, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Bengal, Delhi, Punjab, 
Haryana, Uttar Prade^, Madh¬ 
ya Prade!>h and Ruja&tlian are 
expected to participate. 

Wommi’s World Cup Tourna¬ 
ment: The first big women's 
International Cricket Tourna¬ 
ment—a World Cup--will be 
held in England m June and 
July. The participating teams 
will be from Englaml, Austi alia. 
New /calami, Jamaica and Tn- 
mdad & Tobago. 

The overseas teams will pay 
their travelling expenses only. 
An English millionaire Jack 
Howard, who lives in Baliamas, 
has olTered to guarantee any 
financial loss. 


HOCKEY 

Beighton Cup: Indian Hoc¬ 
key Federation Dark Blues and 
Mohun Bagan were declared 
joint winners of the Beighton 
Cup Hockey Tournament which 
concluded at Calcutta on April f 
23. In the double-leg final, each 
team had scored one goal. Last 
year Mohun Bagan lost to 
B.S.F., Juliundur in the final. 

In 1971, these teams had shared 
the trophy. 

The oldest hockey competi¬ 
tion m the country, the Beigh¬ 
ton Cup Tournament had been 
inaugurated in 1895 at Calcutta 
for a trophy donated by Mr. 
T.D. Bei^ton, the then Legal 
Remembrancer to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. 
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TABLE TENNIS 

World Championships: 
Swaythling Cup: Sw^en broke 
Asia’s 20-year-old hold on the 
Swaythling Cup—men’s team 
title when they defeated Japan 
5-3 in the last match of the final 
series in the World Table Ten¬ 
nis Championships at Sarajevo 
(Yugoslavia) on April 9 China, 
the defending champions, who 
had earlier beaten the Soviet 
Union, 5-4, finished second and 
were followed by Japan (3), the 
USSR (4), Czechoslovakia (5), 
Yugoslavia (6), Hungary (7), 
South Korea (8), West Ger¬ 
many (9), and England (10). 
India got the 14th position 
among the 52 participating 
countries. 

Corbillon Cap: South Ko¬ 
rea won their first-ever women’s 
team title fiir the Corbillon Cup 
With a 3-1 victory over Japan 
•-tjic holders. In placements 
South Koiea were followed by 
China (2), Japim (3), Hungary 
(4), the USSR (5), Rumania (6), 
West Germany (7), Czechoslo¬ 
vakia (8), Sweden (9), and Eng¬ 
land (10). Among the 40 parti¬ 
cipating countries, India was 
placed 17th 

China won both the men’s 
and women’s individual titles 
when the championships con¬ 
cluded on April 15. In the men's 
singles. Hsi En-ting (China) 
beat KjcU Johansson (Sweden), 
21-18. 12-21, 13-21,21-19,21-18, 
and in the women’s final Hu 
Yii-lan (China) defeated Alica 
Grofova (Czechoslovakia), 21-17 
21-11,21-14. 

The International Table Ten¬ 
nis Federation Congress, which 
met during the championships, 
chose India to host the next 
World Championships at Delhi 
from February 1 to 10, 1975. 
The 1977 Championship Were 
awarded to England. 

The Congress also re-eleutcd 
Mr. Roy Evans (Wales) and Mr. 
Tord Gestner (Sweden) as Presi- 
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dent and Secretary-General for 
the next term. 

FOOTBALL • 

Vlttal Trophy: Leader Club 
(Jullundur) lifted the Vittal 
Football Trophy beating Rajas¬ 
than Armed Constabulary 
(Bikaner) by one goal to nil in 
the final at Madras on April 11 

CHESS 

National Title: Tamil Na¬ 
du’s Manuel Aaron retained the 
national chess title for the third 
consecutive time at Delhi on 
April 10 when he drew hispenul- 
timate game in the three-man 
play-off against Andhra’s Mo¬ 
hammad Ha^an. 

With the completion of the 
play-off, necessitated by a tie 
for the first place in the tourna¬ 
ment at Simla early this year, 
the top six chess players of the 
country are: Manuel Aaron, 
Mohammad Hasan, Arun Vai- 
dya (Maharashtra), S. Nasir 
Ah (U.P), M. Ghahb (A.P.) 
and S.G. Salig Ram (Maharash¬ 
tra) 

BOXING 

National Championships: 
Services, with a tally of .50 
points, retained the N-ational 
Boxing Championships which 
concluded at Bumpur on April 
16. The Steel Plants team were 
the runners-up with 15 points 

M. Venu (Services) of light¬ 
weight class, who Won his 
seventh title, was adjudged the 
best boxer and A. Luis (Rail¬ 
ways) the best loser. 

Another goexi performance 
was by C. Narayanan (Services) 
who emerged as the national 
holder for the sixth time this 
year in the flyweight class. 

WRESTLING 

National Championships: 
Services completed a grand slam 
in the 23rd National Wrestling 


Championships at Bombay on 
March 1 when they Won the 
Oriental style team title with 42 
points. Railways finished se¬ 
cond with 19’83 points. Ear¬ 
lier, Services had claimed top 
honours in the free style and 
Greco-Roraan style contests. 
Haryana got the second posi¬ 
tion in the free style and Maha¬ 
rashtra were runners-up m the 
Greco-Roman style. 

R n s t a m-e-Hind: Dadu 
Chougle became the new 
Rustam-e-Hind when he floored 
Dina Nath in 59 second at 
Bombay on March 1. Both of 
them were from Maharashtra. 

Maha Bharat Kesri: Dadu 
Chougle of Maharashtra Won 
the Maha Bharat Kesn wrestling 
title when he defeated Services* 
Nctra Pal by a fall in 20 minutes 
35 seconds at Delhi on April 2. 

Murari Lai of Kiirukshetra 
University became the Maha 
Bharat Kumar when he defeated 
Kartar Singh of Guru Nanak 
University, Amritsar, by a fall 
in five minutes. 

World Cup: The first World 
Cup Wrestling matches, pitting 
teams from the top four nations 
from the 1972 Olympics will be 
held at Toledo (Ohio) on May 
19 and 20. Teams representing 
the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Japan and Bulgaria or 
Tran will participate m the 
matches. The World Cup is a 
new competition organised by 
the International Wrestling Fe¬ 
deration to be held every four 
years, following the Olympics. 

HANDBALL 

National Championships: 
Maharashtra Women retained 
the National Handball Cham¬ 
pionship when they secured full 
10 points in five matches at Hy¬ 
derabad on February 4. Andhra 
Pradesh with eight, and Haryana 
with six, were placed second and 
third respectively. The men's 
title was annex^ by Andhra 
Pradesh. 

{Contd* on page 61S) 
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country today is that a large 
majority of our people seem to 
have developed a distaste for 
anything that involves physical 
labour. Gandhiji believed that 
all who ate without putting m 
bodily labour enough to cam 
their keep were living on the 
spoilation of their countrymen. 
He believed that the wealth that 
was to be seen in the cities of 
India originally came from the 
blood of the poorest in the land. 
He said “Trace the course of 
every pice that finds its Way into 
your pocket and you will rea¬ 
lize the truth of what I write.” 
Quoting religious texts m sup¬ 
port of his thesis, Gandhiji said, 
“Brahma created his people 
with the duty of sacrifice laid 
upon them. He who eats with¬ 
out performing this sacrifice 
eats stolen bread—^thus says 
the Gita.” “Earn thy bread by 
the sweat of thy brow” says the 
Bible. 

To those who expressed 
doubts on the desirability of 
treating brain-workers on a par 
with miuiual workers, Gandhiji 
replied that mere mental or in¬ 
tellectual labour is for the soul 
and is its own satisfaction. He 
said, “Tn the ideal state, doctors, 
lawyers, and the like will work 
solely for the benefit of society, 
not for self.” Elaborating this 
point of view further at another 
place, he said, “Intellectual work 
is important and has an un¬ 


The Gospel of Work 

“r/ie divine law, that man must earn his bread 
by labouring with his own hands, was first stressed by 
a Russian writer named T.M. Bondaref. Tolstoy adver¬ 
tised it and gave it wide publicity. In my view the same 
principle has been set forth in the third chapter of the 
Gita, where u'? are told that he who eats without offering 
sacrifice, eats stolen food. Sacrifice here can only mean 
bread labour.” 


doubted place in the scheme of 
life. But what I insist on is the 
necessity of physical labour. 
No mail, I claim, ought to be 
free from that obligation. It 
will serve to improve even the 
quality of his intellectual out¬ 
put.” 

‘Bread labour’ is a recurring 
theme in Gandhiji's w'ritings. 
He iisal the term to denote phy¬ 
sical labour under-taken to sup¬ 
ply the requirements of the body. 
He believed that nature intend¬ 
ed us to earn our bread in the 
sweat of our brow. In support 
of this belief, he pointed out 
that those who ei'rn their living 
by physical labour have more 
healthy bodies. A cultivator who 
toils for his food with his body 
has no need of taking breath¬ 
ing exercises or working his 
muscles. But he derives greater 
relish from the fruits of his 
labour than the rich man who 
rolls in his bed all day long, and 
has even to be helped to his food. 
The latter has, therefore, to in¬ 
duce hunger by exercise in some 
shape or form. Considering 
all this, Gandhiji said, “If every¬ 
one, whether rich or poor, has 
thus to take exercise in some 
shape or form, why should it 
not assume the form of produc¬ 
tive, i.e., bread labour?” 

Looking at the question 
from the sociological standpoint, 
Gandhiji held that a man who 
does not engage in body labour 
has no right to eat. In his opi¬ 
nion, whosoever shirks this duty 


is a burden on others, which is a 
breach of the veiy first lesson 
of ahimsa. To those who held 
that man could cam his living 
by intellectual labour as well, 
he replied, “No The needs of 
the body must be supplied by 
the body.” 

Dealing With the economic 
implications of the doctrine of 
bread labour, Gandhiji said that 
if all labour^ for tjfieir bread 
and no more, there would be 
enough food and enougli lei¬ 
sure for all, because our wants 
would be minimised and our 
food would be simple. Ex¬ 
plaining how this will promote 
the common weal, Gandliiji 
said, “Men will no doubt do 
many other things either through 
their minds or through their 
bodies, but aU this Will be 
labour of love for the common 
good”. He realized that this 
ideal may be unattainable but 
held that it was nonetheless 
worth striving for. 

ITie views expressed by 
Gandhiji are as relevant today 
as they were when he spoke 
out. In fact they have acquired 
added significance now when we 
face the task of laying the foun¬ 
dations of democratic socialism 
in this countiy. The biggest 
obstacle that stands in the way 
of that being achieved is the 
pernicious hold of ditism on 
our young people who hanker 
after white-collar jobs and hate 
the very idea of soiling their 
(Contd- on page 613) 
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Storm Over Supreme Court 


Observer 


'T’HEapp.iiutincntofMr. Jus- 
tice A. N. Ray as ihc jicw 
Chief Justice of India, su),crscd- 
ing th ree senior J udgus of the S' iji- 
reme Court, Jias created a sti)rjn 
of controversy m the country. 
It is not only the Bar and the 
Bench that arc concerned wilii 
it. The shuck W a v c s of the 
supersession and the dnunatic 
resignation of tJie tJirce judges 
have been felt in Parliament, in 
the press and on public plat¬ 
forms, and by the people iii all 
walks of life. Public reaction 
to the developments was spon¬ 
taneous, for or against. I’vcn 
people who are not nonn.illv 
interested m .inything beyond 
their small world mstnctively 
felt that some great things were 
at stake. 


The Government's decision 
has been vchcmc>iily condemned 
by the various Bar Assoiiutions 
in the country. In a shaiply 
worded resolution of prvitcst, 
the Supreme Conn Bar Associa¬ 
tion said tliat the Goveriimciit's 
action was a “blatant and out¬ 
rageous attempt at uiidermin- 
ing the indq>endcncc and im¬ 
partiality of tlic judiciary and 
loWerng the prestige of the 
Supreme Court”. The res«du- 
tion furtlior said that Mr, Jus¬ 
tice A.N. Ray should not have 
accepted the ofllcc out of a sense 
of loyalty to his brother judges, 
to the Supreme Court, and “in 
order to maintain the indepen¬ 
dence of judiciary and the high¬ 
est traditions of administration 
of justice." Earlier. Mr. M.C. 
Chagla, former Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court and 
one-time Minister for External 
Affairs, moving the resolution 
said, “Today is the blackest day 
in our life and the principles for 
which We stood are fast dis¬ 


appearing.” 

On May 3 lawyers all over 
India observed ‘Bar Solidarity 
Day’ and boycotted courts The 
advocates of the Supreme Couit 
picketed the entrance to the 
court and the Judges presided 
over practically empty court 
halls. Nf>t since the days of 
the freed nil .struggle have law¬ 
yers boycotted the courts like 
this and held sucli demonstra¬ 
tions of protest. 

Practically all non-Congress 
parlies except the CPI have 
severely demumced the Govern¬ 
ment’s step as a'l attack on the 
indcpciidc'icc of the judiciary 
and us an attempt to make it 
subserve the whims and wishes 
of the ruling party. Equally 
sharp was t]ic reaction of Gov¬ 
ernment supporters. They in- 
Icrpreled tlie protest as part of 
the campaign of vested intere.sts 
ag.iiiisl the forces of ihango. 
The CPI and its iugans were 
even moic vixifcrous than Con¬ 
gressmen in denouncing the 
critics. Mr. IXinge called for a 
cloan-up (purge?) of the judi¬ 
ciary. 

The Constitution does not 
require the President, acting on 
the advice of the Council of 
Ministers, to go by the rules of 
seniority or to consult the retir¬ 
ing Chief Justice in app^unting 
a successor to tlie office. The 
appointment can be made from 
outside the ranks of Supreme 
Court Judges also as m the Unit¬ 
ed States. (In the U.S., how¬ 
ever, appointments to the Sup¬ 
reme Court Bench arc subject 
to the approval of the Senate. 
In India there is no such check 
on executive authority). 

The criticism here was 
against the break from the estab¬ 


lished convention of appointing 
the seniormost judge to the 
office. It was pointed out that 
the arbitrary e.xercise of execu¬ 
tive discretion, even if constitu¬ 
tional, was bad inasmuch as it 
introduced an clement of un¬ 
certainty in the highest court 
of the land, the threat of super¬ 
session would hereafter hang 
over the judges like the sword of 
Damixles. In such an atmos¬ 
phere, the critics said, the judges 
w.nild not feci encouraged to 
dispense justice without fear or 
favour. Mr. S.M. Sikri, the 
retired Chief Justice characterised 
the supersession as “a big blow 
to the independence of the judi¬ 
ciary.” Revealing that he was 
not consulted on the appoint¬ 
ment of his successor. Mr. Sikri 
said “ft seems politics was in¬ 
volved in the decision.” An 
eminent jurist pointed out that 
fear of incurring the executive’s 
displeasure was bound to affect 
the independence of judiciary, 
the Slate with its expanding 
concerns in business and in¬ 
dustry being the biggest litigant 
in the country today. 

Under heavy fire in 
Parliament and outside, the 
Government appeared to shift 
its ground with varying explana¬ 
tions for its detisum. When 
the issue was raised first m the 
Lok S ibha, Mr. H.R. Gokhalc, 
Union Minister for Law and 
Justice, strongly denied the Op¬ 
position charge that the eleva¬ 
tion of Mr. A.N. Ray was done 
on political grounds and that 
the three senior judges had been 
passed over because they had 
given adverse judgements against 
the Government. Mr. Justice 
Ray, he pointed out, had also 
given judgments unfavourable 
to the Government—for instan- 
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oe, in striking d6wn the Main- 
tciiuncc of liiteriiul Security 
Act and the Newsprint Control 
Order Act. At the same tune, 
he Was selected becuu.se he w.is 
considered the most suitable for 
the post, keeping in view the 
Government’s desire to have a 
Supreme Com t “w h i c h will 
know Its mo'd and give a clear 
verdict on what is the law of 
the land." 

Mr. Gi'khi.Ie justified the 
departure from tJie scnioiity 
convention on the stlength of 
the ]4th report of the Law 
Commission presided over by 
Mr. M C Selalvud That re¬ 
port had recommended that the 
app.nntmcitt of the Chief Ju.s- 
ticc need not In; done on the 
basis of seniority ahme and that 
the selection should be guuled 
by considerations of merit and 
suitability us well, but some 
eminent jurists including Mr 
Setalvad himself countered the 
Government’s stand with a state¬ 
ment issued from Bombay. “It 
is disingenuous of the Govern¬ 
ment to invoke the Law Com¬ 
mission’s 14th repoii, whoso re¬ 
commendations Ibe Government 
has hitherto ignoicd. Tf it re¬ 
lies on the report now, I.S years 
later, it is only to cover Us im¬ 
proper action.” TJxe Commis¬ 
sion’s repiirt “.says emphati¬ 
cally”, they pointed out, “that 
the convention of appointing 
the Chief Justice of India regard¬ 
less of seniority should hrst be 
laid down before any such ap¬ 
pointment IS made ” Further, 
m the Commission's report it 
had been specifically stated that 
only “if such a convention were 
established, it would be no re¬ 
flection on the seniormost judge 
if he be not appointed to the 
office of the Chief Justice.” 

Another point that Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen advanced wiis 
that similar appointments to 
the hipest courts, regardless of 
seniority and even based on 
political grouitds, had been 
made in other democratic coun¬ 
tries like Britain, Canada, Aus- 
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trnlia and the U.S.A. In the 
U.S., Presidents had sometimes 
exercised the riglit to choose the 
Chief Justice and other judges 
of the Supreme Court accoidiiig 
to their pttlitical predilections. 
President PooscvcJi’s move to 
pack the Supremo Court with 
his men was cUed as a precedent 
in this connection. But then, 
as already suid, the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent's iumunati<ms to the Sup¬ 
reme Court were subject to Se¬ 
nate appro\ al. President Roose¬ 
velt’s threat (it was more a bliilT) 
to pack the court had not come 
olT for this reason. The way 
two consecutive n<'vunations by 
President Nixon to the Supreme 
Court bench were i ejected by 
tlic Senate w.is also recalled in 
this context 

As a matter of fact, it was 
not so nuieJi tJic supci session of 
till CO judges as the suspicion of 
the Government’s inlenlion be¬ 
hind it that led to (he ciy that 
the independence of India n 
judiciary is in danger. TJie 
whole controversy must be view¬ 
ed against the background of 
tlic ‘confrontation’ betwc*cn Par¬ 
liament and Supreme Court as 
a result of the GoUik NtUh case 
judgment, width lias sUice been 
rcvi.stni to concede Paihament’s 
right to amend the Lundamcn- 
tal Rights provision iii the Con¬ 
stitution. 

In citing the precedents in 
other countries like Britain and 
the U.S.A. in the matter of 
judicial appointments, one thing 
has to be kept in view. TJiose 
countiics have a long tradition 
in Parliamentary and judicial 
institutions with well-tried 
checks and balances, and there 
is no question of any doubt agi¬ 
tating the public mind that the 
ruling party might subvert the 
existing democratic structure to 
perpetuate its own rule. Here 
serious aHegations ace made 
by some Opposition parties from 
time to time that the ruling Con¬ 
gress is becoming more and more 
intolerant of dissent and that 
its Hlliance with the CPI might 


be a prelude to an attempt to 
establish one-party dictatorship. 
It js this fear or bogey that looms 
large in charges of poll-rigging 
and m the cuirent campaign 
against the supersession of 
judges. 

When Mr. Mohan Kumara- 
mangulam said m the Lok Sabha 
that Government wa.s bound to 
take into account “the philoso¬ 
phy and outlook of a judge” in 
making the appointment and 
that the three judges were super¬ 
seded because of their back¬ 
ward-looking “social philosophy 
and outlook”, the critics claimed 
that the worst of their fears had 
been confirmed Mr. Kumara- 
mangalam was reported to have 
said; “We want judges who can 
understand the changes sweep¬ 
ing the country ami who can 
help us cfTcctivelv in the Supreme 
Court.” 

Opposition spokesmen and 
others challenged the premise 
of Mr. K-umaramongalniu's ar¬ 
gument by asking which philo¬ 
sophy he wanted the judges to 
be committed to—^was it of the 
Constitution or of the ruling 
party? Should (lie judges in 
States which happen to be ruled 
by a non-C^mgress party like 
the DMK, for instance, follow 
the philosophy of that party? 
liven at the Centre, what pre¬ 
cisely was the acceptable philo¬ 
sophy—^was it of the Congress 
Socialist Forum or Nehru 
Forum (both defunct now, but 
the ideas arc there) or oi 
the CPI plainly? 

In a subsequent statement, 
Mr. H.R. Gokhule denied that 
tlic Government was seeking 
committed judges. ” The Court” 
he said, “must be ind^ndent 
and strong But mere indepen¬ 
dence and strength will be of nc 
value without an understanding 
of the de^r affairs Which moti¬ 
vate millions of people who wan' 
a new and b^ter life." Th< 
Prime Minister also strongly re¬ 
pudiated the cd^rge that th< 
Government was out to under- 
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flUne the independence of the 
judiciary. "All that has hap- 
pmed," she said, "is that we 
did not bow before the idol of 
seniority.” 

Amidst these charges and 
counter-charges, wild exaggera¬ 
tions and contradictory explana¬ 
tions about the supersession of 
judges, the most important and 
urgent ncc<l is almost forg4>1tcn. 
That IS for law refonu—^to en¬ 
sure speedy and eiTcctive justice 
to the people. In the absence 
of such justice the cry of pro¬ 
tecting the judiciary and up¬ 
holding the dignity of the courts 
sounds hollow and hypocritical. 

In an article on the question 
tif law retVirm, Mr V.R Kt ishna 
Iyer, member ol the Law C»>in- 
missioii, write.s "La\v', like the 
atom, is neither go«.)d nor h.ul 
but selves as desired, and when 
it does mn, it i, scrapped by 
life. So, a (lirei.!i<m.il shift in 
jiidiaal philosophy, modernisa¬ 
tion ol tiie ciuirt and the bar, 
and the winds of ciuuige blow¬ 
ing over legal education are a 
‘must’. This new movement 
must involve the judiri.d pei- 
sonncl, the Bar. youth, social 
Workers and men m govern¬ 
ment. . .” 

Talking of the slate of law in 
India, Mr. Krishna Iyer wiilc*. 
"Our perspective is obscure ami 
obscuianlisl even n,nv because 
judicare is not regarded like 
medicare as a necessary service 
for civilised life. Justiie in our 
obsessively political set-up, is a 
low priority—^a non-Plan item 
in a society which, if denied jus¬ 
tice through law, will shout, 
shoot, and shattei and upset 
Plans. No state spends enuugli 
on, but occasionally sells, jus¬ 
tice.” 

The conflict between con¬ 
servatism and modernity in the 
making and inlcriirctation of 
law is not a new thing in India. 
Even Sardar Patel, who was far 
from being a radical in national 
politics, once said at a commit¬ 
tee meeting of the Con-stituent 
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Assembly "There is a danger 
that a certain old type of judge 
may misinterpret this new pro¬ 
cess of law.” 

To conclude, the entire sys¬ 
tem of law needs drastic refoims 
it) fit in With the new ami emerg¬ 
ing order of things It also 
needs the riglit people lo run 
It —from the Supreme Court to 
the lowest rungs of the Judiciary 
—and the right type of lawyers 
tti help administer just icc There 
may be occasional mistakes and 
errors of judgment in the choice 


ot judicial pcr.sonnel but, pio- 
vided the .system is sound and 
the process of selection of judges 
is above boaid, these mistakes 
should m)t m.ittor much. In 
dealing with Jiiilgcs also, {iistice 
should not only he done but 
als.> appear to have been done. 
In which case, such bitter con¬ 
troversies as in tlie piesent ins¬ 
tance will nul be tiicic; ,'ind 
even if a few frustialed indivi¬ 
duals make a hue and crj'thcy 
Will not be taken seriously by 
Ihe people at large 


Fresh Opportunity 

Indian iMililary Aeadeui> Kvainiaatioii 
t8//i November 1973) 


Commissioii, DJiolpiir House, 
Ne^v lX‘llii-l IDUl I by remitlmg 


Age Limits: CanduLitos 
must have been bom not eatliei 
than 2iid Inly .ind nut Liter 
th.iii Isi luly, I lu'se .ige- 

•ids (a I !•! MO c <.^o be relao'i' 

Qii.iliricatiuns: fiegreo of a 
reuip' lied iiiiiveisily or il.cqui- 
vakiil. Appl.iMlioiis fiiijn (.an* 
didiites who Lave appeal«.d .n 
intend to appear ,it degtee or an 
eqiiivaleiit ev'.irii tai'on laccpia- 
bleprov'si M-dli. 

Full I*.irt:i'ul.irs & .Applica¬ 
tion Forms; available fiom Sec- 
letnry, IJi.; I'lil.lie. Scrvi.'-.* 


Ke. I by mojitv oideroron cash 
p:r. moi't a. < 'iii.ter m llic Onn- 
missioirs oli.cc Als.) obtaina¬ 
ble froiii 11 c a I t s t Recruiting 
OlLie, MiliUtiy Aica/Sub-Area 
11.Q I'l jN (‘ C iijiiis. 

Last Date: (.‘omi^leied ap¬ 
plications miM leach L'nion 
I'ublie Scivice t'ommission by 
25(]i June 1971 (9tli July 1973 
for caul dates residing abroad 
ol the Andanvio & Nicobar, 
Liicc alive. M:iuc><^ and Amm- 
d'vi islauus). 


IMPORT\M’ INFORM VriON FOR C.VNDlDVThS 


Third CiMnee for I..\ S. raiidid>Ues 

A Ciiniiiiljlc who liJs jliiudy 
:u.alLd himself ol two Lh,in<.es can 
.iNo appcMF m the Imliiin Aclniims- 
tr.it im: .Scrvitc .ind ('liter esamin.i 
lions to be held in Mr R.nn 

Niwas Miidha, Mimslcr of Suite in 
the ITcpaitmcnt of Personnel, said 
in the Lok Sabha on Apnl 18 

He snid this was subject to the 
candidate s.itisf>ing other comlilions 
of eligibility 

The decision to allow three 
chances was a pjn-ly d insitioiul mea¬ 
sure, he added 

liiglier Qualincaliuns for Indian N:ov 

With cn(.\l trom December 197.1, 
the cducalion.ll qn ilifiuitions for 
candidates .ippbing foi the Indian 
Navy csaiiiin.iMon for Special Fiilrv 
Cadets ot the cseeulivc hi .inch have 
been leviscd A bachelor's degicc 
in science wilh physics and mathe¬ 
matics or a bachelor's degree in en¬ 
gineering will lie riKiuiiiMl instead of 


the cMsling n'lmmiim ()ualilicalion 
of inteimeilale The aee limits for 
.idmission to the (''.iiiim.iliori have 
also been ijised tiom l?>20 ycais to 
19-22 veti's 

1 Ol ih, e\. mipation to be held 
in neceiiihei Iv' 1, a c.indidalc should 
be between 19 to 22 veais of age as 
on liilv 1, 1974 Tne last date for 
rcs-c’ipt of applications by the Union 
Public .Seivicc Commission is July 9, 

1 >71, for candidates in India and 
July 23. 1971 for candidates icsiding 
abroad .ind in the Andaman, Nico¬ 
bar, Lacctidive and Amindivi Islands. 

New P & T Service 

* new service, called the Indian 
Posts and Tclei;r.iphs Accounts and 
Finance Service-Class 1, has been 
foimcd in the P & T Department. 

Ml the posts on the accounts and 
hii.incc wings of P and T which were 
in Geneial Central Scivices Cla.ss 1, 
have been encadred in the new ser¬ 
vice. 
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Reforming the World Monetary System 


V.S.M>luUtQ 


TT was on the 14lh of Feb- 
niary, 1973 that the dollar was 
devalu^ by 10 per cent. That 
was the second devaluation of 
the world’s strongest currency 
in the course of a little over one 
year (earlier, the dollar had been 
devalued by 7‘9 percent in De¬ 
cember 1971). Thus the total 
devaluation of the dollar dur¬ 
ing this brief period of fourteen 
months came to IS"I per cent, 
meaning thereby tjiat the effec¬ 
tive value of dollar reserves held 
by other countries fell to that 
extent. (It is estiniatcd that at 
present between 70 to SO billion 
dollars arc held by the central 
banks of otlier countries—^main¬ 
ly by those of Japan and Western 
Europe. If we add to these 
official holdings another 20 bil¬ 
lion dollars or so held by pri¬ 
vate parties, nearly 100 billion 
dollars are held out.side the 
U.S., and that is a pretty big 
amount.) 

But the question is: even 
after this (nearly 18 per cent) 
devaluation of the dollar, can 
we say that the world is after 
all heading towards a stable 
monetary system? Putting it a 
little differently, wdl this much 
of devaluation build up confi¬ 
dence in the world monetary 
system and normalise interna¬ 
tional trade and financial trans¬ 
actions? 

Adequacy of Devaluation 

The dollar had been the 
stablest currency for nearly 36 
yean before it got into trouble in 
August, 1971 and it is hard to 
bdieve that it should have suf¬ 
fered two devaluations within 
a short period. In fact even 
after the first dollar crisis had 
occurred, the US Administra- 
tirni was not prepared to devalue 
its currency; all it w^ prqiared 


to accept was an upward revi¬ 
sion of the parity values of the 
yen and the West European cur- 
rmcies. Perhaps the very idea 
of devaluation looked stiange 
to the US Government for it 
was afraid that the step would 
have the effect of lowering the 
prestige of the dollar. 

It was with great hesitation 
and after a good deal of com¬ 
bined pressure from the rest of 
the members iii the Group of 
Ten .most utHuent countiies that 
the US agreed to accept a 
modest devaluation of the dol¬ 
lar at the Smithsonian Institute 
in December 1971. It was 
thought that the devalu.uion 
agreed upon at th.it time would 
be enoii^ to rebuild coniidciicc 
in the world monetary system 
as well as to restore the dollar to 
Its pre-August 1971 position. 
However, even with the benefit 
of a liberal upward revision of 
panties of major currencies. 
1972 proved to be an extremely 
difilcuit year for U.S. economy. 
In the course of the year, the 
country faced a balance of pay¬ 
ments situation worse than ever 
before. Domestic boom con¬ 
ditions had led to unprecedent¬ 
ed import.s, whereas exports had 
been slow to pick up (as it gene¬ 
rally happens devaluation takes 
time to work irself out). More¬ 
over, inilation continued un¬ 
abated and this adversely af¬ 
fected the cost structure of Ame¬ 
rican goods. President Nixon’s 
sadden scrapping of the wage- 
price freeze only helped to in¬ 
tensify the wage and price 
spiral, without encouraging 
productivity. 

True, the second devalua¬ 
tion of the dollar was resorted 
to only after assessing the do¬ 
mestic situation and also taking 


into confidence the world's lead¬ 
ing powers, but the problem is 
by no means solved. US eco¬ 
nomy continues to remain in the 
grip of inflation. If anything, 
recent devaluation appears to 
have only helped the process 
further. Food prices continue 
to rise. The prices of vital raw 
materials are also on the up- 
trenu. HoW far devaluation 
will eiiLoiiragc import substi¬ 
tution IS yet too early to predict, 
but considering the past be¬ 
haviour of U.S. economy and 
also the consumers’ pieferer.cc 
for imported articles (like cars, 
television sets, cnnieras. tape 
recorders etc) the prospects of 
tJiis Coming to pass do n>)t seem 
bright. 

Grip Over Domestic Economy 

As long as ihc USA is un¬ 
able to have a firm giip over 
Its domestic economy, is unable 
to rationalise the cost structure 
of domestic production, is un¬ 
able to put throiigli a program¬ 
me of wage freeze (or is unable 
to link wage-rise with pri'duc- 
tiviiy), does not press into ser¬ 
vice technology which pro¬ 
duces goods to satisfy the con¬ 
sumer’s tastes—all talk about 
the U.S. being able to plug the 
wide gaps in her balance of pay¬ 
ments will remain so mucJi moon¬ 
shine. It IS here that countries 
which are major exporters of 
goexis to the US ccmld help the 
latter through adopting less 
rigid import policies. This ob¬ 
viously refers to Japan where Ihc 
US finds It very difficult to sell 
her goods. 

Unless the US balance of 
payments takes a turn for the 
better, there is every likelihood 
that she would have to keep the 
gold window shut (that is, muse 
conversion of dollars into gold). 
It has hardly ooe-fifth of the 
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stocks needed to convert into 
gold the mountains of dollars 
held by the central banks of 
other countries, and looking 
into the present production of 
gold, there is no hope of those 
stocks being augmented cither. 

Meeting of Group of Twenty 

It is now admitted on all 
hands that the dollar is no longer 
a stable internatio'ial reserve 
currency which the cd'tral hanks 
can use for intcrn'itioiial trans- 
actions. The international 
community has therefore to lind 
an alternative winch should 
command universal confidence 
It has to find a new unit which 
can be ficoly used as a reserve 
currency. It is in this coiitext 
that <lio leeciit meeting of tJic 
Comniitlce of Twenty—winch 
includes members I’rom haili 
developed and developing coun¬ 
tries- had special signilieance 
Tins Committee had been 
charged with the task of suggest¬ 
ing guidelines lor lefiirining the 
lutornatioiial monetary system 
111 Its two-flay metimg held on 
the 2oth ami 27th March m 
Waslimgtoii, Iiulia mad- a use¬ 
ful contnbulu n. S h r i Y.Ii. 
Chavan. our 1 1 nance Munster, 
suggested the following mea¬ 
sures for refoiming the mone¬ 
tary system: 

First, a sjstcm of st.ible cur- 
lencics (or currencies having 
fixed panties) but enjoying a 
more liberal band of lluctna¬ 
tions than pennitted unclci the 
liMF charter, should be en¬ 
couraged. The frequent float¬ 
ing of major cuncncies is harm- 

foi world trade and growth, 
and would cspCLially hit 
developing economics w h i c li 
arc not fully convcrs.ant wdli the 
technique of operating flouting 
exchange rates, (incidentally at 
the time Mr. Chavan made the 
suggestion, all key currencies 
Were floating and tins had ad- 
vcrsclv alTectcd the trade of 
developing countiics). 

Secondly, stern steps should 
be taken against speculative 

im 


capital movements which dis¬ 
tort the growth of affected eco¬ 
nomies. In fact an era of float¬ 
ing currencies would itself en¬ 
courage speculation. TheTe- 
fore, if u icasonably stable ex¬ 
change system were built up, 
it would act as a good safe- 
guaid against the uctiviMcs of 
speculators. 

Thirdly, there should be 
better management and dislri- 
biition ol international liquidity. 
As the recent monetary crisis 
has amply demonstrated, there 
IS no single currency or group 
of currencies which can help 
solve the wmid liquidity pro¬ 
blem. Therefore a monetary 
system like the Specij Drawing 
Rights (SDR’s) which is i^pciat- 
cd by the Fund and m winch 
members have conlidcnce should 
be laithci strengthened ilnci- 
dentally ^ 5 billion ilollar'-' of 
these Rights were issued for .i 
pern'd of three jears fiom lyTO 
197.! cii the basis I'fqiiol.is of 
member countiics w 1 1 h t l< c 
I'liiid). I'urth'jr. Shri Chavan 
pleaded lhal thc.se SDKs should 
he linked with de^'clopmcnt 
finance. (This was aUo the 
‘■!cvv adopted l.y some develop¬ 
ing and a laigc mimher of deve¬ 
loped ctnmtries diuing UNC¬ 
TAD 111 lield m Santiagi- in 
Latin Amcriea la‘t summer) 

Foutthly, sinceic elforts 
should be made by developed 
countries to tiansfcr rc;il ic- 
sourecs from their cc momics to 
developing ones winch would 
speed up the economic *lcvclop- 
ment of the latter. It was right¬ 
ly suggested that a regime of 
stable curicMCics and expaiuling 
world trade would make n 
caaici to transfci icsources to 
developing economic:. (But 
still a lot will dcpcnil on the 
attitude of developed economies. 
Inspite of their promise to tran^ 
fer one per cent of their gross 
national pu'duct to developing 
countries as development aid- - 
a resolution to this clTcet was 
passed al the UNCTAD H 
held in New Delhi in 1968— 


and in spite of the fact that 
SDRs have encouraged addi¬ 
tional liquidity—developed eco¬ 
nomics have failed even to 
achieve SO percent of the target). 

Encouraging Response 

It was encouraging to find 
that Shn Chavan’s tour-point 
solution for monetary reform 
found wide uece^itance among 
the members of Committee of 
Twenty Membeis were gene¬ 
rally in favour of adopting fixed 
but not too rigid exchange latcs 
(that is, allowing a wide margin 
of adjustment). They also fa¬ 
voured the use of SfiRs as re¬ 
serve cun cm y (though the US 
had rcscivalions on tliat), and 
channelising more development 
finance to developing economies. 

The I inance Ministers of 
twenty countnes have asked 
their deputies to woik out a 
comprclieusive scheme for ciir- 
icniy reform on the above lines; 
this detailed scheme would again 
be disein.sed by the Twenty be¬ 
fore they finally come together 
at the ciiicial meeting of the 
Fund ••chcdaled m September 
next at Nairobi. Meanwhile, 
it IS repoiicd that a fresh allot¬ 
ment of SDRs foi two years 
commciii ing from January 1973 
might be made by the Fund at 
any time. It would be based 
on the existing quotas of mem¬ 
ber eoiintius. Irdia niciden- 
l.illy would leiLive 3*45 per cent 
of the total .iIU'i.a1ions. 

Gospel of Work 

(Ct'iild. fiom page 608) 
hands by engaging in manual 
labour Fhese paiasites have 
the audacity to look d«.iwn upon 
and treat with contempt those 
who work with then hands. While 
we d 1 not appear to have paid 
any heed to Gandhiji’s words, 
wc can find Ins teachings being 
tianslatcd into [ ractice in Mao’s 
China where young people who 
arc in danger of turning soft 
aie compulsorily required to 
work for some time on manual 
jobs under the directions of il¬ 
literate but experienced workers. 
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The Fhoton-ftocket—A Scientific Dream 


Dr. Rama Kant Pandey 


Per aspcra ad astra--fwm 
difficulties to the stars—is an 
old maxim of the andents. From 
the dawn of creation, man has 
cherished the desire to reach the 
stars. He has acquired the 
ability to tly in space but space¬ 
flights put heavy strain on his 
physical and mental resources. 
It IS theoretically impossible to 
acceleiate a space vehicle to 
faslcr-than-liglit speeds. This 
along With the sJioit span of hu¬ 
man existence are tJie two ntain 
tlilViculties whir.h prevent him 
from roaming in the skies at 
will. The latter difficulty may 
be overcome with the help vif 
the Ein.stei'iian theory that the 
faster the velocity of the rockd, 
the slower the passage of time 
in It. It is quite possible that 
in the case of an object ti.ivel- 
ling at the speed of light, a 
timc-i'itcrval of 100 years ac¬ 
cording tv» a terrestrial clock 
may sin ink to an hour. There¬ 
fore, the only hiiidlc to be «wer- 
eomc seems to be that of the in¬ 
efficiency of chemical fuels. 
Calculations bear out that m 
order to accelerate a onc-lou 
rocket to the .speed of light, we 
need 10“ tons «^f the best chemi¬ 
cal fuel available to us. Bm 
even the colossal amount of 
cncigy liberated from uranium 
fission comprises only O’l 
tlie total energy latent in the 
substance. We know only one 
process in nature which con¬ 
verts the entire mass of the col¬ 
liding substances into radia¬ 
tion / e photons which travel 
with the velocity of light. This 
process is called pair-produc¬ 
tion, that is, the mutual des¬ 
truction of particles and anti¬ 
part iclcs. 

The W'ay Out 

The discovery of anti-parti- 
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cles has added a new dimension 
to the possibility of construct¬ 
ing a photon-rocket in which 
the engine is conceived as a 
nuclear plant of tremendous 
power continuously producing 
particles and anti-particlcs the 
energy from the annihilation of 
which may be exploited for 
spuce-llights. Such a rocket 
would utilise practically a hund¬ 
red percent of the eneigy latent 
in the substance and move willi 
the velocity of light, r.veii vith 
this maximum attainable cclo- 
city, it will take four and a half 
ycais to reach the ncarcs' siar — 
to say nothing of the cv'smic 
distance.', ot huiulrcds of light 
ye.irs aw.iy. It has been esti¬ 
mated that nearly three and a 
half tons of anti-matter could 
take our rocket to the distant 
stars. But anti-matter is fou'u! 
on our planet in so meagre a 
quantity that it would take hun¬ 
dreds of jiMis of iniseily hoard 
mg to collect three ind hali 
tons of it. M.ircover, even if 
it becomes po^iiblc to produce 
anti-matler in huge quantities, 
the problem of storing it u«nild 
bo quite halllmg. bor it is a 
hopeless undertaking to keep 
it from coming into co.itact with 
Its surrounding counterpart— 
ordinary matter- -and both 
meeting the inevitable fate of 
mutual annihilation with a big 
bang! 

It was discovered only a 
few decades ago that light pos¬ 
sesses, not only energy, but also 
mass and therefore, must have 
an impact on the objects it 
strikes. The pressure exerted 
by liglit can be measured al- 
Ihou^ it IS very small. A very 
strong stream of photons can 
lend continuous acceleration to 
this mass. A rocket-engine 


consisting of photon-producing 
particles (for instance proton 
and anti-proton) may be con- 
sideied as a nuclear plant of tre- 
ntendous power. In this power 
plant particles and anti-particlcs 
will go through the process ot 
pair annihilation / e. total mu¬ 
tual destruction. According to 
Einstein’s famous mass energy 
equation E- the entire mass 
of the colliding particles will 
be converted into p Ii o t o n s 
These photons, collected with 
the help of a miio'r, arc nozzlcd 
out fiom the tail-end of the 
locket in the desiied direction. 
As wc know, cvciy rocket is 
propelled by the “recoil” of a 
jit wJii//iiig out :U high speed 
t New ton’s I ,iw. To every ac¬ 
tion there IS an equal ,and op¬ 
posite reaction) I’viilciilly, the 
powerful reaction thiiist of the 
:lcctromagnetic radiation pas¬ 
sing out of the pn//Ie of the 
rocket will make it move with 
the m.i\imimi attainable vclo- 
ciiy /I- the vcli'City of light 
wJmh IS also (he exhaust velo¬ 
city of the flux of photons. 

Psychological Perils 

Coimoiiauts soaring into the 
pitch black cosmic void arc sure 
to sulTcr gioat psychological tcr^ 
sion spiingmg from a sense oi 
total isolation, absolute silence 
and dismal darkness. These 
horrors have direct impact on 
the nerves and smews of the 
astronauts leading tc visual and 
aural hullucinntions. Furthci, 
the monotonous droning of the 
instruments produces a severely 
jarring effect on the mind. In 
empty compartments, the buz¬ 
zing of a single fly may be mad¬ 
dening. ^ 

Above all, the weird feeling 
of weightlessness creates a sen- 
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Bation of falling head down¬ 
wards. The absence of gravity 
IS a novel sensation the efleut of 
which on the individual neivons 
system can never be foretold. 
One will feel helplessly floating 
in the capsule of the rocket in 
zero gravity comfltion. A drop 
of spittle ejected from the mouth 
may hover before the nose like 
a silent rebuff. 

All these factors call for a 
man of strong nerves to iindci- 
takc a voyage into outer space. 
They must have what is called 
‘space courage’. The problems 
of psychological preparedness 
and zero-giavily conditioning 
have already been tackled with 
appreciable success. Astro- 
nauts are put through iigorous 
training and tests before under¬ 
taking a space-flight. DilTci- 
ences in temperature, and ner¬ 
vous as also mental stram aie of 
decisive impoitaiicc in selecting 
persons who may be equal to the 
task, luvesiigations and ob¬ 
servations rc.idcr it possible to 
draw conclusions about the 
body’s reactions iii similar lon- 
ditions artificially created on the 
earth. Different altitudes have 
their own peculiar effects on the 
human body. For example, at 
15,000 metres bieathing becomes 
impossible even if piitc oxygen 
IS supplied At 19,000 metres 
the atmospheric pressure is sc 
low that the body fluids begin to 
boil. At .^6,000 metres cosmu. 
rays and ultraviolet rays lend to 
be fatal and at 100,000 metres 
meteors dangerously affect (he 
space rocket. But thanks to the 
physical and biological sciences, 
the problems of oxygen defi¬ 
ciency, reduced pressure, high 
speeds and cosmic radiations 
etc have already been solved 
to the extent that it has been 
found possible to send manned 
rockets to the moon. 

Physical Hazards 

, But scientists have an ar¬ 
duous task ahead in improving 
man’s mobility in space. The 
photon-stream will have to be 
carried to the combustion cham¬ 


ber located at the focus of the 
rocket-mirror. Before such an 
engine picks up sjiced, a huge 
amount of mutter sJiould be 
tiansubstaiitiatcd into light. The 
total energy required for trans¬ 
formation of matter into light 
m thi.s case will be equivalent 
to that generated by explosion 
of a mnlti-inegaton hydrogen 
bomb. It will produce im¬ 
mensely high tempeiuture and 
the heal will be so searing that 
It will vaporize even the most 
ideally hcat-rcsistant matciial of 
the mirror. It is no doubt a 
dini(.iiit problem But the 
achievements of scicm:e have 
often surpassed the powers of 
the imagination and sooner or 
later, scientc will solve this 
enigma also. 

There is al.so the hazard of 
falling meteors In a clear and 
cloudless sky these mcteois can 
be seen leaving a fiery trail as 
they (.lash through (he atmos¬ 
phere with tremendous speed. 
Nobody knows wJieie those 
‘falling Stars’ come from lint 
it has been established that tjiey 
are made of stone or iron mixed 
with nickel. Mtisl of them are 
just as big as a pinhead but some 
of them arc much bigger I lic>c 
meteors are coiitinuoiisly bom¬ 
barding space from all direc¬ 
tions and It IS not beyond pos- 
sibilitv that tlie photon-roLket 
may receive a deadly blow from 
one of these inconspicuous par¬ 
ticles. Calculations show tliat 
a particle only one milligram m 
weight and having an impact 
velocity of 0 86 Uie speed of 
light is enough to vaporize ten 
tons of iron. TJiis hazard can 
best be avoided by making an 
electric shield. The particles lan 
be ionized and deflected witJi the 
help of magnetic fields Also, 
a suitable magnetic field can 
ward off the piercing effect of 
hydrogen atoms which are pre¬ 
sent in outer space at the rate 
of one atom per centimetic. 
At the velocity of light bare pro¬ 
tons will Jut the photon ship at 
the rate of 10“ particles per 


square centimetre of its surface 
area. Their energy will be sufli- 
cient to tear up the rocket like 
an ordinary sheet of paper. 

For the astronaut sitting in 
the photon rocket the whole 
mental and physical aspects of 
the world will undergo a drastic 
change. Even the infrared 
stars which arc otherwise in¬ 
visible can be seen in the sky 
when one is tiavelling at such 
speeds. Another mt-rcsting 
phenomenon would hi* the 
cli iiigc in appearance of the 
stars. Yellow stars, for ms- 
stancc. owing to Doppler effect 
would turn rcti and tho.se lying 
ahead wtuiid look violet for the 
same reason. 

Inspilc of all the obstacles 
that loom large in the path, 
photon optimists have an un¬ 
flinching faith that they will 
one day realise their goal ard 
they are reluctant to dismiss the 
idea of a photon-rocket In the 
womb of the futuic the seeds of 
these dreams are destined to 
tukesJiape, and a day will come 
when man will be able tt^ shake 
off the fetters of lime and space. 

SPORTS 

(Cuntd /; om page 607) 

World Record: The Soviet 
Union on April II claimed a 
world air speed record for a set 
circuit by a MIG-23 fighter 
which touclied 2,(>99 kph. The 
ouc-seater imhtcr. which is used 
by the Soviet Air Force, was 
piloted oil a UK) km circuit by 
Alexander Fedoi iv. 

WINTER OLYMPICS 

Winter Games: Innsbruck 
(Australia) will host the 1976 
Winter Olympic Games, accord¬ 
ing to a decision of the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee at 
Lausanne on February 4, 

Denver, Colorado, the ori¬ 
ginal hosts, had withdrawn thdr 
offer when Colorado voters re¬ 
jected extra funding for the 
Gaines in a referendum last 
November, —^M.L.K. 


June, 1973 
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Stoiy of the Tank—II 


MaJ. B. Ohr^Rvtd.) 


Having exploded atomic 
bombs on Hiioithiina and Naga¬ 
saki on Augibt 6 and 9, 1945 
respectively, the U.S A. put an 
end to Woild War II. Thus, 
though the largest tank power 
in the WoiUI at that time, the 
U.S.A. lost faith (for a time) 
in the conventional weapons. 
It ataiiied only one ^Xinioured 
Division and merged the rest of 
its armoured forces with in¬ 
fantry formations. None of 
the other countries at that time 
possessed nuclear power. They 
were, Iheiefore, dependent only 
on conventional weapons; hence 
they continued with their tank 
expansion programme. 

Britain once again took the 
lead in tank design, and the 
first Centurion tank appeared 
late in 1945—a little loo late 
to take part in World War 11. 
The Centurion tank we see now 
was developed after a senes of 
experiments in 1948. It was 
powered by a 635 h.p. engine 
with a speed of 40 m.p.h. across 
country. This tank was for 
the first time used in battle in 
Korea (1950-53) and proved 
most successful. It was origi¬ 
nally armed with a 20-pounder 
gun and two nuichine-guns but 
a few years later the gun was 
replaced with a 105 mm. one. 
It remained the most popular 
tank with the British Army till 
1959 when it bix^ame obsolete. 
In the mid-fifties—before this 
tank was armed with the 105 
mm. gun, it was sold widely to 
various countries e.g. India, 
Canada, Australia, South Af¬ 
rica, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Iran, 
Egypt and Israel. 

In 1954, the British produc¬ 
ed a tank called the Conqueror 
supposed to be the largest in 


the woild. Tt weighed 65 tons, 
was aimed with a 120 min gun, 
and thice machiiic-guns and 
had a crew of four. At about 
the same time the Biitish pro¬ 
duced another tank called the 
Charioti'cr. It mounted u 20- 
poiindcr gun, weighed 281 tons 
and had a speed of 31 mp.h. 
It was sold to Jordan and Aus¬ 
tria. In 1965 tlie British pro¬ 
duced their latest tank called 
the Chieftain. It weighs about 
50 tons and has a vety low sil¬ 
houette it IS armed with a 
high velocity 120 mm. gun, is 
poweied with a 700 hp. multi- 
fuel engine and has a speed of 
nearly 25 m p.h It is stated to 
be the best British tank so far 
designed and HOO of these tanks 
aie known to be on order for 
Iran. 

Between 1945 and 1951, 
three versions of the American 
Patton tank—M-46, M-47 and 
M-48 came to be developed. 
M-48 was tried out in Korea, 
proved inferior to other tanks 
then in use and was soon dis¬ 
carded. M-47 and M-48 weigh¬ 
ed about 44 tons with a speed of 
about 37 m.p.h. Their anna- 
ment was similar and consisted 
of one 90 mm. gun and three 
machine-guns. These tanks 
were supposed to match the 
British Centurion and were sold 
to Pakistan, Spam, France, Tur¬ 
key, Japan, Yugoslavia, West 
Germany, Belgium, Italy and 
Greece. 1954, an American 
heavy tank put in its appearance 
It is called M-103, weighs 54 
tons, is armed with one 
mm. guji ana two machine-guns. 
It has a crew of five and a speed 
of 21 m.p.h. In 1959 the Ame¬ 
ricans produced their latest tank 
called the M60AI. It is an im¬ 
proved version of the Patton- 


M-48, but has a very low pro¬ 
file. It IS aimed with a British- 
dcsigncd 105 mm. gun, two 
machine-guns and weighs 46 
tons. 

Between 1950 and 1955, the 
Russians produced and intro¬ 
duced into service two beauti¬ 
ful tanks called T-54 and T-55- - 
the T-55 being an impioval 
version of T-54. These tanks 
have a low silhouette and an. 
armed with one 100 mm. gun 
and tJirec machine-guns. The 
weight IS 37 ions with a spec«l 
of 34 m.p.h. Besides being in 
service in the Russian aimy 
these tanks are in use in the 
armies of China, India. Pakis¬ 
tan and some of the West Asiai 
countries except Isiacl and Iian 
The Russian heavy tank cuIIcl 
the T-IO was introduced m ser 
vice in 1957. It weighs 50 tom 
and is armed with a 122 mm 
gun and three machine-guns 
The latest Russian tank is c.il 
led T-(M) This too is aimci 
with a 122-mni. gun and ihrci 
machine-guns. It has a vei} 
low silhouette and is ionkci 
upon as an achievement in tani 
design. 

The French produced Ihci 
own heavy tank called AMX-5i 
in 1951. It was aimed with : 
120 min. gun but its productioi 
being most uneconomical, Ih^ 
idea of building more sucl 
tanks was dropped altogether 
Instead, a light tank 
AMX-13 was introduced in tin 
French army in 1952. Its ai 
mament comprises of only on 
75 mm. very high velocity gun 
it weighs IS tons, has a speo 
of 40 m.p.h. with a crew of threi 
This tank can be lifted by air an 
is still one of the best li^t tank 
in the world, It was also sol' 
to India, Switzerland, Israt 
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Austria and Venezuela. The 
latest French medium tank cal¬ 
led AMX-30, came into being 
in the late sixties. It weighs 
30 tons, has a speed of 40 m.p.h. 
and is armed with one iOS mm. 
gun. 

Though the Germans have 
designed only one tank of their 
own after the war called the 
Leopard^ it is supposed to be a 
masterpiece in tank design. It 
is powered by an 850 h p multi¬ 
fuel engine, and weighs 39 tons 
with a speed of 40 m.p h. Its 
armament consists of one 105 
mm. gun. This tank can ford 
a dqith of 13 feet, and by mean', 
of a special device fitted to it, 
can remain under water for 
indefinite periods and can also 
fire its gun elfectivcly while thus 
submerged. 

India has produced its own 
Vijayanta medium tank under 
a licence from Vickers, England. 
This tank has almost the same 
characteristics as the Centurion 
Mark X—but in some respects 
it has an edge over the Centu¬ 
rion. Most Armoured Corps 
units are now equipped witli 
this tank. 

Conclusion 

In India we need two types 
of tanks, a medium one and a 
light one. In Vijavanta we have 
the medium tank but a light tank 
of the type of the French A MX- 
13 and capable of being trans 
ported by air must be built as a 
matter of priority. An amphi¬ 
bian tank on the lines of Rus¬ 
sian PT-16 is desirable but not 
essential because such tanks can 
only swim across natural ob¬ 
stacles but are helpless against 
man-made obstacles like the 
‘Tchhogil Canal”, of which 
there are quite a few. But air 
transportable light tanks with 
hard hittii^ hi^-velocity guns 
and organised into a Li^t Ar¬ 
moured Brigade that can be 
carried completely by air and 
dropped behind the enemy lines, 
might play havoc with his war 
supply sources, particularly if 
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used to exploit the confusion 
caused by strategic air and naval 
attack." Had such a Light Ar¬ 
moured Brigade with the requi¬ 
site dir support been available 
in December 1971, the picture 
on our Western Front would 
have been entirely different. For 
instance, if during lliat war, 
simultaneously with tlie naval 
attack on Karachi and the ad¬ 
vance of land forces in Sind we 
had been able to drop a brigade 
of light tanks somewhere bet¬ 
ween Karachi and Rohri-Suk- 
kur, we would not only have 
isolated that pail of Sind from 
the rest of Pakistan but the con 
sequent confusion would have 
put the Pak forces completely 
off-balance Such a tank force 
will need infantry protection be¬ 
fore and after landing for which 


we have the parachute brigades. 
The logistical support of this 
type of independent ‘‘task force” 
may have to be completely by 
air until the advancing land for¬ 
ces can effect a link-up. 

Finally, although Vijayanta 
IS a good tank in so far as the 
Ind'an sub-continent is concern¬ 
ed, we canrot close our eyes to 
the rearjiimg of Pakistan and 
the very superior armour that is 
available with her allies next 
door. Therefore, we must now 
start incorporating all the best 
features of known tanks which 
are in existence today. The 
suggestion about the air-trans- 
portability of armoured forma¬ 
tions might sound expensive but 
cannot be said to be lacking in 
imagination. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS (contd. fmm paye 59\) 


of less th.in six million), 16 from 
the Union Territories, and two 
nominatcil—^Total . 524. 

Tardy Pace of Land Reforms 

‘Absence of the requisite 
oittical will’ has been the mam 
urdlc m the way of effective 
implementation of land reforms 
m the country, according to a 
report recently submitted by the 
Planning Commission’s task 
force on agrarian relations The 
authors of the report have ob¬ 
served that “m no sphere of 
public acli\ ity since indepen¬ 
dence has the hiatus between 
precept and practice, between 
policy pronouncements ami ac¬ 
tual execution been as great as 
m the domain of la.id reforms ” 
According to them the reasons 
for this state of affairs mav be 
(< 7 ) character «if political pow'cr 
structure m the country (/>) 
share-croppers and .agricultural 
labourers—the people who stand 
to gam fiom land reforms, are 
unorganised and inarticulate 
and exert no pressure (c) res¬ 
ponsibility of implementing land 
reforms rests on revenue ad¬ 


ministration which traditionally 
gives high priority to mainte¬ 
nance of public girder, collec¬ 
tion of land revenue and other 
regulatory functions. It treats 
implementation of land reforms 
as only one of its many tasks. 
(d) the attitude of the bureau¬ 
cracy towards the mplementa- 
tion of land reforms is generally 
lukewarm and often apathetic, 
because it is the large land 
owners who wield political 
power and the smaller officials 
like patw'aris and karumcharis 
arc under their sway, (e) No 
suitable ailministrative organi¬ 
zation has been set up for the 
purpose in anv State, nor has 
any conscnnis effort been made 
to jiost capable and dedicated 
men with faith in land-reforms 
to key positions m the adminis¬ 
trative set-up. (f) Lack of re¬ 
cords of rights and loopholes in 
land-reform laws leading to 
prolonged litigation, (g) the sub¬ 
ject being in the State List and 
not in the Union List (h) lack 
of financial support. No sepa¬ 
rate allocation of funds was 
made in the Five Year Plans 
for financing land reforms. 
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Grou p Dixus<ion 

Legislators Must Have Some Minimum Educational 

Qualifications 

Aftet tfie ComtUufnt Awemhiy oj India had completed us deliberations. 
Dr Raiendra Prasad who had presided over the Assemblv said in his valedu- 
tory address, "I would have liked to have some qiialijications laid down for 
members of the legislatures It is anomalous that we should insist upon high 
qualifications Jor those who administer or help m administering the law, but 
none at all for those who make it except that tlie\ are elected" Dr. Prasad 
had a point there Let us see what voting people called upon to discuss the 
proposition think of it. 


No. !: Frie’ids! I am all 
for the emi icatly se wible sug¬ 
gestion placed before us being 
implemented without possible 
delay In fact I fail to see what 
IS there to discuss in it’’ Some¬ 
thing like this IS overdue The 
chaos that we .see all round these 
days IS due oi no small measure 
to the fa<'t that many of our 
legislators, being illiterate or at 
best scmi-literate, are incapable 
of playing an elTeclive role in 
our Legislative Assemblies and 
the Parliament. Many of the 
representatives we semi to these 
august bodies arc .seldom heard 
in their chambers. We can 
make sure that each of them 
palls his weight if we know that 
he IS educated and can think for 
himself. If he or she indcr- 
stands fully well what is g >i ig on, 
then there arc less chances of Ins 
or her becoming a yesman 
Laying down the law is serious 
busines.s—^much more serious 
than admi i storing the law. Ami 
It stands to reason that when we 
wish to have administrators 
with fairly high academic quali¬ 
fications, there IS all the more rea¬ 
son why we should want those 
who make the laws to be even 
more c ilightcncil. All of us 
have heard of unlettered Minis¬ 
ters who are over-dependent on 
their Secretaries and Executive 
Heads of Departments I have 
never ceased to wonder how 
such Ministers fit in with the 
idea of popular rule. They arc 


a negation of democracy If 
we w'ant the system to be rescued 
front becoming a mockery, a 
mere counting of heads, we 
must see that those who re¬ 
present us aie enlightened peo¬ 
ple who arc well-versed in tjic 
democratic tradition They 
should be people who arc willing 
to respect the viewpoint of 
others, w'ho have the capacitv 
for ariiving at compromise- 
solutions and those with that 
catholicity of outlook which 
equips a person for reconcilia¬ 
tion and accommodation And 
these qualities can be imbibed 
only with a liberal education. 
There is certainly cveiythmg to 
be said for the idea that our 
law-givers should be men of 
erudition and have a broad 
outlook. This can be ensured 
only if ccrt iin minimum educa¬ 
tional qualifications arc laid 
down for them I endorse the 
proposition witJi all my heart 
and feci sure that all of us pre¬ 
sent here will do likewise 

No. 2: I have been care¬ 
fully listening to what my able 
friend Mr No 1 has had to 
say But I am afraid I do not 
li’id myself- in agreement with 
his thesis I wonder how he 
interprets deniccracy All of 
us are familiar with the excellent 
definition of democracy given 
by that great President of the 
U.S.A, Abraham Lincoln. Ac¬ 
cording to him democracy means 


"govcinment of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 
Later the definition was further 
elaboiatcd by Theodore Parker 
who said that a democratic 
government is “a government 
of a'l the people, by all the peo¬ 
ple, and for .nil the people ” 
The elaboration was meant to 
cmphasi/c that in a democracy 
all men, whatever their educa¬ 
tional attainments or property 
holdings may be, arc equal. 
The idea of class privileges based 
on heredity, wealth, education, 
etc IS alien to the democratic 
spirit. I'nlbitiinately, it has bc- 
«. line a habit with the so-called 
iducateil people in our country 
to look upon themselves as 
some sort of superior beings. 
Thei c couhi be no greater delu¬ 
sion. Speaking from personal 
experience, I have very often 
found that the illiterate rustic 
possesses moic p use. grace ami 
earthy commonse isc than the 
common run of “educated peo¬ 
ple” I beg to be excused for 
that digression. What T was 
saying was that democracy re¬ 
jects the idea of class-privileges 
and tlic electors are free to 
choose anyone who in their 
opinion, can represent their 
interests best, without regard to 
the fact whether he i.s educated 
or not. Den’ocracy also means 
majority rule The majority in 
this country is uneducated. Why 
should they agree to live under 
the rule of a minority—the 
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minority of the so-called edu¬ 
cated people? What my friend 
appeals to be suggesting is some 
s«)rt of a guided dcmociauy, 
which IS a tonirddiclion in 
terms It is all rigJit to lay 
down conditions Uiid qualifica¬ 
tions when we Juive to appoint 
a clerk or an administiutoi But 
it would be absurd to pLice 
restrictions on popular choice 
or to disqualify the inlettcicd 
from representing the people m 
a democracy without damaging 
the system. 

No. 3: Wo have just now 
heard a tolerable exposition of 
democracy and wh.il it sta uls 
for. But frankly I do nut see 
how It is relevant t j the pi oposi- 
tion we have been called upon 
to discuss here. A.11 that we 
have to discuss is wiietJicr our 
Icgislatois shoiilil be eduCiited 
or unlctteied. The word "de¬ 
mocracy” d«)Os .'lot occui in the 
proposition before us I am 
prepared to concede ili.it it may 
be a neg.ition of demociacy to 
lay down any such conditions. 
But perhaps we cun have some 
other system if the idea td' un¬ 
lettered people repiesciiting us 
does not appeal to us Anyway, 
let us concentrate oi tl-e ques¬ 
tion betore us without bother¬ 
ing about the system I agicc 
with my friend Mr No I that 
the serious task of uiynig down 
the law should be cntiusted 
only to people who h.ivc Jiad 
some education Mi N<» 2 tias 
questioned the propriely ol a 
majority «d' the unlettered being 
governed by a minority of edu¬ 
cated people Well! I find the 
idea of even a niinoiitv of edu¬ 
cated people being govc-incd by 
the illiterate even more revolting. 
I firmly believe that it is quality 
and not quantity tint should 
count In the hands of a ma¬ 
jority of unlettered people, even 
the best of constitutions can be 
reduced to absurdity. But if 
the people who are elected are 
capable people, and men of 
integrity and cJiaracter, they 
Will be able to make the best 


even of a defective constitution. 
My friend Mr. No. 2 has ad¬ 
vanced the argument that since 
a m.ijority of the people in this 
coil dry happen to be illiterate, 
wc should not mind having a 
majoiity of oui legislators un- 
letleied Would not that be a 
case of the blind leading the 
blind' He feels greatly agi¬ 
tated over the prospect ol res¬ 
trictions being placed on the 
people's democratic right of 
free choice How does he then 
accept tlie age limits laid down 
for Members of Parliament and 
for candidates it>r the oHice 
of Picsidcjit? I am not very 
much enamoured iif democracy 
but I do not see how the sys¬ 
tem would stand subveited by 
measiiics c\ olved and conditions 
l.iid down t«^ improve its work¬ 
ing Certain minimum educa¬ 
tional qua'itications for legis¬ 
lators cannot be laid down just 
like that It can be done only 
through a law which will need 
majurily support to be passed. 
1.1 case It IS .so passed, will Mr 
No 2 still take it to be an en¬ 
croachment on the people's de¬ 
mocratic rights’ And I do 
not sec why sucJi a measure, if 
broiiuht before the legislature 
sjuHild not gel ii lunimous sup¬ 
port It IS a.i eminently desira¬ 
ble suggestion which can go a 
long way towauU impiosiig 
the working of demiicracy in 
this ciuntry. I therefore sup- 
poit It 

No 4: .Ml friends heie w'lll 
exciicc me if I am wrong, but 1 
have a sneaking suspicion that 
.Mr Nc' 1 and Mr No 3 licie 
belong III a tiadc union of the 
educated unomnloyed and hav¬ 
ing tailed to get any weightage 
for their brcthie . in any other 
sphere, aie trying desperately 
to invade the legislatures on their 
behalf. Wc may w'ell wonder 
as to what use our legislators 
will be able to make of educa¬ 
tion which has failed to equip 
our yoiint! ncopic foi making an 
h.mest livi'e. If anything, it 
has seised to Weaken their 


moral fibre. I would not be 
suipnsed if my friends on the 
opposite side raise their hands in 
holy honor when 1 say this, and 
call on me to support my state¬ 
ment with prool I invite them 
to study the peisonal records of 
defectors w'ho have brought 
such a bad name t»i the honoura¬ 
ble company of law-makers in 
this land An ovctw'helming 
majority of the ayaiams and 
ffayaranii will be I'oiiml to have 
been educated people That 
docs not reflect very credrably 
on our educated people Writ¬ 
ing in the '\cu' Yutk I'lim’s in 
1931, G K Chesterton said, 
"Democracy means government 
by the uneducated, while aristo- 
ciacy means government by the 
badly educated.” The choice 
IS clear Do we want a govern¬ 
ment by the bacily educated who 
arc moic likely to make a mess 
ol the whok thi ’g or d 1 wc want 
a gov eminent by the uneducated 
wh t will at least be honest in 
whatever they do and say? The 
champions of the educated un¬ 
employed here have tried to 
give the impression that they 
take ihe business of law-making 
very seriously I have no de¬ 
sire to j nn issue with them on 
that point But I would like 
them to take into cousuloration 
the fact that what is of funda¬ 
mental mipiitance for a l.iw- 
niaker is ii'-t whether he has 
learnt the thic-e R's but whether 
he has a sense of fair and un¬ 
fair And 111 that respect I 
daicsay oui peisantiy, steeped 
111 age-old rustic wisdom, is 
mutJi bi-llcT qualified than our 
educated petiple who arc lu'iian 
by birth .ohI nothing by up- 
1 m 1 .-a.iig I am of the firm opi- 
nio.i that ^vc can definitely do 
belter without prescribing any 
educational qiiahlicatious for 
our legislators. 

No. 5: I agree with Mr. 
No. 4 that what goes by the 
name of education in this coun¬ 
try IS a moie or less meaningless 
ritual. I am also prepared to 

(ContJ. on page 622) 
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Before tfae'lnterview Board 


The Elitist Bug 

One oj the most formUlable obstafles totlu' building oj a socialistic pattern 
of society in the country has been identified as elitism—the educated people 
looking upon themselves as a class apart, and entitled to special privileges. 
The yoimgman who figures m the interview reproduced below represents that 
class. 


[It IS fairly hot. But the 
youngman coming jorward to 
meet Members oJ the Board ap¬ 
pears to be over-dressed. He is 
wearing a terylene suit with neck¬ 
tie to match. A Jold of the 
handkerchief peeps out oj the 
breast-pocket in which we can 
aho see the gleaming gold caps 
oj two pens or a pen and a pencil. 
The shoes are shining black. The 
youngman is oj a middling stature 
and has a noticeably short neck. 
The c.xpression oj smug satisfac¬ 
tion on his face is likely to i emind 
one oj a cat which has just lapped 
up a bowl jull of milk. He 
moves f 01 ward with lonjidencc.] 

Candidate: (looking in the 
direction of the Chairman) Good 
morning, Sir. 

Chairman: ( appi ai.sing him ) 
Good morning, Mr. Rampal. 
(indicating a chair) Please be 
seated. 

Candidate: (occupying the 
chair indicated) Thank you. Sir. 

Chairman: (looking at the 
pajwrs bejore him) [ see. You 
belong to Bareilly. When did 
you airive in Delhi? 

Candidate: (wiping his brow) 
I arrived last evening. 

Chairman: (c ,v e i n g him 
keenly) Where arc you staying? 

Candidate: 1 have checked 
into the North Pole Hotel? 

A Member: (rather swprus¬ 
ed) Noith Pole Hotel? Isn’t 
that rather costly? 

Candidate: (shrugging his 
shoulders) It is costly. Bui what 
can you do? 


Member: How do you find 
Delhi? 

Candidate: (with a bland ex¬ 
pression) Same old place. 

c.\ccpt perhaps the number of 
beggars loitering the streets has 
increased. 

Member: (looking at his 
still) The heat is terrible. Is it 
not? 

Candidate: (changing his 
posture) Yes. For this time of 
the year. 

Another Member: Don’t 
you feel uncomfortable in your 
suit? 

Candidate : ( consternation 
will large over his jace) But I 
do have to be properly dressed. 

Member: Yes. You must 
be properly dressed for the cli¬ 
mate in India . not for that in 
England. 

(laughter all round . . 

the candidate who has a 

very red Jace does not 
join) 

Candidate: (withan injured 
look on his jace) That is what I 
was always taught. 

Member: What were you 
always taught, Mr. Rampal'^ 

Candidate: That I should 
always dress properly? 

M e m b<e r: (reassuringly) 
Thai’s all right. Where were 
you educated? 

Candidate: (trying to regain 
ground) I was located in the 
best Ei^Ush public schools? 

Another Member: Is there 


a good English public school in 
Bareilly? 

Cudidate: No Sir. For 
most of the time 1 was in Mus- 
soone and Dehra Dun. 

Member: Why didn’t you 
go to school in Bareilly? 

Candidate: (with a superior 
air) Well Sir. It was not my 
choice in any case, and my father 
never wanti^ me to mix with the 
common ragamuftins. 

Member: (angrily) Do you 
mean to suggest all children go¬ 
ing to school in Bareilly in your 
time were ragamuffins? 

Candidate: (a little puzzled) 
I don't know. 

Another Member: You have 
a law degree, Mr Rampal. 
Why don't you set up practice 
as a lawyer? 

Candidate: I have been 
told It will take me a helluva 
lot of time to gci established? 

Member: .Are you in a hur¬ 
ry? 

Candidate: (leliictantly) No 
Sir. But there arc other diffi¬ 
culties. 

Member: For instance? 

Candidate: For one thing 
I have been told that most of 
the litigants to be found in 
courts are illiterate people? 

Member: How does that 
matter? 

Candidate: 1 am afraid I 
shall have difficulty in com¬ 
municating with them. 

Anotlm Member: Well, 
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Mr. Rampal! As a lawyer you 
can perhaps help us to under¬ 
stand what recently transpired 
in the Supreme Court of India. 

Candidate: You mean the 
appointment of the Chief Jus¬ 
tice? 

Member: We shall come to 
that later. What was the main 
point at issue m the Kesavanand 
Bharat i case. 

Candidate: (after a pause) 

I think the mam point at issue 
in the case was the right of the 
Parliament to amend the Con¬ 
stitution. 

Member: What was the 
verdict given by the Court’’ 

Candidate: The court ruled 
that the Parliament is empower¬ 
ed to amend the Constitution. 

Member: Is this power ab¬ 
solute 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
Yes, Sir. 

^ Member: Will the Parlia¬ 
ment be Within its riglits to 
abolish the fundamental rights 
altogether’’ 

Candidate: (after thinking 
for a w'hiU) I am sorry I was 
wrong. Sir. The judgment says 
that the Parliament cannot al¬ 
ter the basic framework of the 
constitution. 

Member: What is this 
basic framework? Is it de¬ 
fined anywhere in the constitu¬ 
tion? 

♦ 

Candidate: (trying to think 
fast) No Sir. I don’t think it is 
defined in the constitution 

Member: Then wc may say 
u IS a vague term. 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
Yes. We may say that. 

Member: Which were the 
amendments brought into ques¬ 
tion in the case? 

Candidate: The amendments 
brou^t into question were 
the 24th, the 25th, the 26th and 
the 29th. 


Member: Were the amend¬ 
ments allowed to stand? 

Candidate: The Court al¬ 
lowed the 24th and 29th Amend¬ 
ments to stand. Article 31C 
inserted in the Constitution by 
the 25th Amendment has been 
declared void. 

Another Member; Have you 
been following the controversy 
about the appointment of the 
new Chief Justice? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. I 
have been reading about it in 
the newspapers. 

Member: Do you approve 
of ihe manner in which the ap¬ 
pointment Was made? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
it did create a teirilic row. 

Member: (tersely) Never 
mind the tei rific row 1 am ask¬ 
ing you to express your own 
opinion, if you have one. 

Candidate: (u littie hesitantly) 
To tell you the truth, Sir, 1 think 
the decision was unfair to the 
judges who have been supersed¬ 
ed. 

Member: Why? Isn’t the 
President cmpowcicd to make 
the appointment icg.irdlcss of 
seniority? 

Candidate: There is no 
doubt he can do so. But the 
timing of the action has made 
the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment suspect. 

Member: How ilo you say 
that? 

Candidate: I think Mr. 
Kumar.imangalum gave out the 
whole thing when he said iJiat 
the three Judges had been super¬ 
seded because of their back¬ 
ward-looking social piiilosophy 
and outlook. 

Member: What was wrong 
willi that? if we arc to go for¬ 
ward with building a socialistic 
pattern of society wc must have 
judges who aic progressive in 
their outlook. 

Candidate: (thinking aloud) 


But who is to decide who is pro¬ 
gressive or otherwise? 

(a pause) 

Another Member : (rather 
impatiently) I say this contro¬ 
versy IS utterly futile. 

(all eyes turn towardi the 
Afember) 

Member; Don’t you think 
so, Mr Rampal’’ 

C'andidate: (with a puzzled 
look) 1 am afraid I haven't been 
able to follow Sir? 

.Member: (m the same tone) 
What dilTcicnce does it make to 
the common man who occupies 
what position as long as he has 
to pay to get justice? 

Candidate: (is rather taken 
aback but quiikly recovers his 
poise) As far as 1 know. Sir, 
wc have a sound judicial sys¬ 
tem 

Member: ( contemptuously) 
I'hat IS vvJiat \ou have been 
taught to believe. 

Candidate: (rather weakly) 

1 .see nothing wiong with it. 

Member: (as ij tiying to 
make him understand) Mv <lear 
boy' It :uight have served the 
pin poses oJ a foreign govern¬ 
ment But It hardly suits us. 

Candidate: (mtli a puzzled 
look on his faie) I beg to be 
excused, Sii Hut I don't see 
how. 

Member' [impatiently) I 
am a pooi man having no money 
but a good case Will any law¬ 
yer lake It up? Can I hope to 
get justice’’ 

('andidate: (surprised ) Why 
should an> lawyer take up a 
brief without being paid his 
fees’’ 

Member: Then why should 
public money be spent on cstab- 
lisliing law colleges? 

Candidate: But suiely peo¬ 
ple don't spend on costly pro¬ 
fessional training for charitable 
purposes. 
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Member: What is the pur¬ 
pose of that training? 

Candidate: To earn a de¬ 
cent living. 

Member: \t whose cost? 
At the cost of the pooi people 
with whom you. as a young mnn 
with a p'.iblie sthool education, 
find it dihicult to communicate. 

{Ike atmosphere has he- 
come rather heavy) 

Another Member: May I 
know, Mr. Rampal with whom 
you like to communicate? 

Candidate: Naturally with 
people like myself. Sir 

Member: May I take it 
you are not on speaking teims 
with those who are in the lowei 
orders. 

(laughter all rouiul) 

. Candidate: No Sir. It is 
not like that But I cannot 
naturally treat them on equal 
terms 

Member: Why not’’ y\.ie 
not they as human as you are? 

Candidate: They may well 
be. But I have been taught to 
keep my distance when dealing 
with my inferiors. 

Member: But who is to 
judge as to who is superior and 
who IS inferior? 

Candidate: (ajtei a pause) 
There are so many criteria -- 
family background, antecedents, 
education etc. 

Chairman: That will do 
Mr. Rampal Thank you. 

Candidate: (rising in h i s 
seat) Thank you. Sir 
(Exit) 

Critical Auessment 

T he first impression which the 
candidate creates with his demean¬ 
our and bearing is that of a starchy 
snob. This is confirmed by the rep¬ 
lies he makes at the start The inter¬ 
viewers justifiably feel piovoked to 
aim a shaft at the values he has im¬ 
bibed while attending “the best 
English public schools". 

In the preliminary stages the 
interview reveals that Mr Ram- 
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pal has been brought up in an atmos¬ 
phere impiegnatcd with class-consu- 
ousness--a milieu in which he has 
been taught lo look down upon the 
children of people less well olV than 
his father as lagamufiins The can¬ 
didate is obviously out of tune with 
the times in his thinking. He admits 
in ellect that he is alienated fiorn the 
common |>eopIe with whom he finds 
It diflicult lo sommumcaie. 

In the subject in which Mr. 
Rampal can lay claim to specialsa- 
lion, he IS found to be a person not 
pariiculai ly attentive to detail Other¬ 
wise he could haidly have fallen into 
the erroi of misconstruing Ihe 
Supreme (oiirl's judgment on ihc 
point whether the Parli.imcnt had 
ahsoluie power lo amend the Cons¬ 
titution bven otherwise it is e\ ident 
that he has nut gone through the 
judgment caicfully which as a lawjer, 
he should oidinanly have done 


He fares better In the discussion 
on the mode of appointment ol 
judges The question he poses, vj 
who is to decide who is progessne 
Ol otheiwisc ? is left hanging m the 
air but he makes his point But his 
bourgcuise background again comes 
to the foie when he expresses his 
inability to comprehend the social 
responsibility of a piofessional. He 
fails lo see why a Iaw>ei should take 
up a biici without being paid his 
lees He has been taught lo keep 
his distance from what he refers to 
as his ‘infeiiois' That may have 
been a desirable quality in an ad- 
ministraloi who repicsented the 
might and majesty of British powci 
in India But it would certainly be 
a disqualitication in fice India wheie 
he has to repicsenl a welfare stale 
and give people who come into coii- 
ijcl with him a sense of parliapation 
in luiining the government instead ol 
striking awe iii Their hearts. 


Legislators Must Have Some Minimum Educational Qualifications 

(Contd from page 619) 


coiicctlc Mr No 2's piiat tlial 
kuiiig down nii-nmiiin cdiica- 
tioiul qualilicaliojis foi our 
legislators .vill amoiuU to plac¬ 
ing restrictions on llic demotia- 
tic rights of the people. Both 
of them have pul across Iheir 
case very eloquently But I 
remain far fnnn convinced. My 
submission is that wc must iu>t 
reduce this to a discussion of 
abstiact ptinciplcs. What wchavc 
to try to do IS to get at the spirit 
of the thing. Just as at present 
there is nothing to bar an illi¬ 
terate person becoming a legis¬ 
lator. there IS nothing to stop 
Jus getting a ministership And 
III sucJi a position, he cannot 
but be a convenient tool in the 
hands of the biiieaucruts run¬ 
ning his department As against 
this, he ca i enforce the populai 
will better if he is not ovcily 
dependent on them. E'.ven at the 
level of legislators, literacy can 
help to insulate them agamst 
undue influences and reduce the 
chances of their being misled by 
interested parties. If they are 
literate, they can surely serve 
then constituents better. I am 
sure therefore, that on piactical 
grounds the proposition deserves 
our support. 


Summing Up 

^ cs 1 .ijing down the law is serious 
business When wc' want oui 
.idminislialois to be highly quali- 
licd, wh\ should Ihc same condi- 
Lion noi apply in the case of oui 
law-makers. Tho.se who represent 
us in the legislatures must be 
enlightened people 

No [democracy docs not lecognisc 
.in> class privileges including 
those of we.iitli, education, here¬ 
dity cIl Any lestnctions on 
popular choice .ire bound to 
damage the .system. 

\es The idea of even a minonts 
of educated people living under 
the government of a minority of 
illileiates is icvolting If a majority 
of OUI people as well as oui 
legislators are llliteiale. il will be 
a case of the blind le,iding the 
blind Some leslnctions C7i 
deniuciatic rights designed to 
improve democt.ic> should be 
acceptable 

No Our education fails to equip oui 
young people for making an 
honest living. How will rt avail 
our legislators? A majority of the 
defectors in our legislatures weic 
educated people This does not 
reflect well on education. 

Yes. From the practical point of 
view, it will help our legislators to 
do better for the people as a 
whole and for their constituents 
We may not hope to have specia¬ 
lists os Ministers and legislators 
The next best thing is to lay down 
some educational requirement at 
least. 
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Expected Essay 


Corruption and Its Remedies 


The Word "torruption’* de¬ 
motes giving illcgi*! graiilication, 
using backdoor influence oi in¬ 
dulging n whal IS known as 
wire-pulling to obiai i an undue 
fdvoiii oi gctli'ig somclhine 
done oiit-ol-tuin. The c\ii 
thrives on human weakness. Il 
IS therefore as old as tjie human 
race and has as many facets as 
human nature itself 

By the same Uikcn, the phe¬ 
nomenon IS to be encountered 
in all part*, of the worlcl There 
IS hardly any countrs which can 
claim that its social and public 
life are entirely fice of coirup- 
tion India is no csccption. but 
at the same time it would be 
wrong to assume that the malady 
afflicts us to an extent greater 
than that in the ease of Die rest 
Researches conducted by so¬ 
ciologists and economists in 
1967 went to prove that coiiup- 
tion was as pervasive i r even 
more widespread in Japan. Laos, 
the Philippines. Thailand and 
South Vietnam than in India. 

One of the reasons wh> we 
hear a great deal of talk of cor¬ 
ruption in the country is that we 
have freedom of expression, and 
scandal-mongcring is a paiti- 
cularly populai pastime. May¬ 
be that was why Gibbon, the 
great histoiian, described cor¬ 
ruption as “the most infallible 
symptom of constitutional ficc- 
dom." ft has to be admitted 
that loose-talk about the inci¬ 
dence of coriuption m the 
country is capable of doing a 
great deal of hann. As tjic late 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru once had 
■ occasion to rcmaik, “Mcicly 
shouting from the house-tops 
that everybody is cm rupt creates 
an atmosphere of corruplioii 
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and iJicy get corrupted them¬ 
selves “ 

Lrom ancic t times to the 
m> clem every regime has started 
with a promise of cleansing 
public life But as authority has 
percolated to Uic lowest levels 
of admin islr if ion where it comes 
into touch with the common 
man, clever pci'plc have found 
ways of ciicumvcnlmg the law 
bv placing upon and exploiting 
the weaknesses of those wield¬ 
ing that authority on behalf of 
the State m its multifarious 
spheres of activity Ancient 
writers oi statceiaft like C'ha- 
nakya Jiavc attermpted not only 
to cl.isMfy the many types I'f 
Lonuption but also suggested 
the mcMiis by w'hicli c'^rruption 
could be used as an instrument 
of subveision against an ene¬ 
my state. 

1 unn the hcginnnps of his¬ 
tory we find lulcrs trying 
various methods to root out 
corruption fiom public life The 
Guptas employ cd a sort of v igi- 
laircc netWMrk, not only to ap- 
picheiid spies, but also to brmg 
coriupt I'fli'lals to book The 
Muslims in their time inflicted 
h c a V y punishments including 
loss of life am' limb on fiu'C- 
lionatics and oftieials fmind 
guilty of nululging in eorrupi 
prailiccs In the times c>f the 
fast India Company, coiriip- 
tio.i toiiehcd new depths Baits 
of Incli.i where the Cenupany had 
established Its domination wcie 
openly and shamelessly held up 
to plundci on a vast scale “as 
a conqucied land tovvaids whose 
residents the conqncior had no 
responsibility oi obligation". 
Almost all oflicials of the Com¬ 
pany, from clerks to Governors 


General made fortunes and re¬ 
turned to F.ngland as nahohs. 
The situation improved a lot 
after India came directly under 
the British crown Bui even 
the Bnti.sh. excellent admiris- 
tiutors as they were, could nut 
be successful in rooting out the 
evil. 

In free India, instead of 
showing any decline, corruption 
has become more widespread 
than it used to be in the limes 
of the Biitisli That may not, 
however, be taken to mean that 
with the advent of freedom, 
Indians have become more cor¬ 
rupt than they were earlier. 
Sir.ee the country won indepen¬ 
dence. many new' factors have 
come into play in its political 
and social life and have com¬ 
bined to create a climate in 
which corruption has better 
chances of flouri.shng 

The first of these factors is 
the transition from a law and 
order state to a welfare state. 
Die primary concern of the 
foreign rulcis was to maintain 
law and order and it was in that 
sphere that their administration 
most coniiuonK came into touch 
with the people. They inter- 
fcrci' very little with the econo¬ 
mic life of the community. In 
I act they h.al a vested interest 
m maintaining the Udius quo 
on the economic fi out But the 
national government, with its 
ci'inmitment to the establish¬ 
ment of a socialistic pattern of 
society has had to take a hand 
' 1 directing the economic life 
o! the community This has in 
turn given birth to what the late 
Shri C Ratagopalachan used to 
dcsciibe as the quota-permit- 
license nq One of the evil 
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by*products of the State's 
efforts to manipulate the econo¬ 
my has been increase of corrup¬ 
tion. At every chcck-pomt 
sought to be establislied by tJic 
Government to frustrate the 
designs of economic shut ks, law 
and regulations arc circumvent¬ 
ed by resort to con iiption in all 
its forms ami at all levels. Be¬ 
sides that, along with the Gov¬ 
ernment's entry into the fields of 
commerce and industry in a big 
way, the administrative machi- 
neiy set up to handle state enter¬ 
prise is very often abused and 
subverted so that what is legiti¬ 
mately government revenue of¬ 
ten finds Its way^nto the pockets 
of employees bent upon turning 
an extra paisa. 

Another factor which has 
made the climate in free India 
conducive to the increase of cor¬ 
ruption IS the model of economic 
growth chosen for the count ly. 
Under Jawaharlal Nehru’s le.i- 
dership we chose industrialism 
on the pattern we can see in the 
Western countries As a result, 
the same scxiio-economic forces 
as have been shaping western 
societies have come into play 
in India also. The accent is on 
materialism, and we find our¬ 
selves as much driven by the 
compulsions of an acquisitive 
society as the people of the 
•U.S.A. or West Germany Here 
also we can see the same rat 
nice in progress as has mes¬ 
merised the affluent societies 
of the west The over-preoccu- 
pation with ‘success' in material 
terms and the erosion of ethical 
values which invariably accom¬ 
panies that frame of mind have 
made free India a fertile ground 
for the plant of corruption to 
grow and flourish. It has given 
rise to a pervasive urge to get 
rich quick and that urge knows 
no scruples. It submits to no 
discipline and tianscends ail 
finer sentiments like f c I low- 
fee 1 1 n g, patriotism etc. It 
excels in jumping the queue and 
its Riding motto is “Each-one- 
to-himself-and-lhc-devil-t a k e- 


the-hindmost.” 

The most infectious source 
of corruption in the country arc 
people, whether in Government 
service or outside, who are the 
victims and products of this men¬ 
tality Strenuous efforts initiated 
by theGovenunent from time to 
time to track down government 
servants having possessions and 
property disproportionate to 
then incomes, and businessmen 
and others having hoards of 
black money in their possession 
arc frustrated by these very peo¬ 
ple. They have an unfailing 
moncy-makmg instinct and can 
at once calculate hoW much a 
new law passed by the Govern¬ 
ment to check malpractices will 
be Worth in terms of hush- 
money to be received or paid. 

TJic recognised medium of 
CM'hange m the world of corrup¬ 
tion is black money which is at 
once the vehicle and the product 
of corruption. The bribes that 
change hands, the lavish enter¬ 
tainment that has to be arranged 
for softening up “difficult" offi¬ 
cials, the money spent on costly 
presents of smuggled goodies 
on occasions like birth-days, 
new year day, Christmas etc, 
cannot naturally be shown in the 
account books Money spent 
on them must therefore come 
from a hidden source. To 
build up those sources, the 
bribc-giscr must evade taxes 
and have some black money in 
his possession. Those who re¬ 
ceive such money must also in 
their turn know how to “adjust” 
the unaccounted wealth which 
they come by and have there¬ 
fore, to resort to concealment 
and evasion of taxes. And 
while all this is going on, the 
Government is cheated of its 
revenues, some people some¬ 
where are cheated or their legi¬ 
timate dues and the law of the 
land IS brought into contempt. 
Black money is thus one of the 
major factors which help cor¬ 
ruption to grow. 

The widespread ramifica¬ 
tions of corruption in India’s 


public life today are too we]], 
known to need any recapitulu. 
tion. The most harmful aspect 
of the evil is that it is eating 
into the moral fabric of society 
and dhuinishing respectfor the 
law. The Government h^s pas¬ 
sed a plethora of laws to combat 
the malady but the problem re- 
mains as intractable as ever. 
Those who are required to en¬ 
force the anti-corruption laws 
suffer from the same weaknesses 
as those whom they are required 
to apprehend. And us the Bible 
says “If the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted?” According to the re¬ 
port for 1971-72 submitted to 
Parliament by the Central Vigi¬ 
lance Commission, corrupt offi¬ 
cials cannot be biouglit to book 
because of protection from de¬ 
partmental superiors. This is 
because very often the chain of 
corruption involves a number 
of influential people in the same 
office. 

Corruption is a game at 
which two can play. If it has 
become a way of life in India, it 
is because public opinion has so 
far refused to assert itself against 
those who indulge in corruption 
and later enjoy its fruits. No 
number of laws can be success¬ 
ful in eradicating the scourge 
unless they are backed by a 
strong, demonstrative and as¬ 
sertive public opinion. Bribes 
arc given and taken by those 
who are willing to protect vested 
interests provided they are 
paid for it. Those who 
indulge m, abet or encourage 
corruption are the worst ene¬ 
mies of the people and should 
be dealt with as such. They 
must be meicilessly exposed, 
socially ostracized and criticizcil 
in public, and they must not be 
allowed to conceal from publii 
knowledge the undue gains made 
by them at the cost of the peo¬ 
ple. Properly employed, this 
can be the only way in which wc 
can have any hope of dealing 
with the menace effectively. 
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F orthcomli^ ExanilMttons 



Probi lm of PL-480 Funds—India’s Approach to Reform of In¬ 
ternational Monetary System—Recommendations or the Third Pay 
Commission—^Panama Canal Dispu re—T akeover of Wholfsaie Trade 
IN Wheai-Brahmpuira-Ganga Link Can^l—Delimitation Commission 
—Fourth Islamic Foreign Mimsiers’ CoNiPRENCh—U N. CoMMnibE 
ON Indian Ocean—^Persons—^Terms—BigcjFst etc. 


Q. What in brief is the pro¬ 
blem of PL-480 Funds which 
India is facing ? I low is it sought 
to be solved? 

Ans. Problem of PL-480 
Fnnds: Under Public Law 480 
(P.L. 480) passed by the 83rd 
U.S. Congress in 1954, payment 
for sales of U.S. foodgrains to 
India was allowed to be made in 
Indian rupees instead of U.S. 
dollars, ^nd these rupees were 
left in Inman banks. The U.S A 
used only a small percentage of 
these funds to meet the expen¬ 
ses on financing educational 
scholarships, cultural events etc. 
in India. The U.S \. has thus 
come to hold more than 2.0(M) 
crores of Indian rupees held in 
Indian banks and earning in¬ 
terest like any other deposits. 

In case thc.se funds arc sud¬ 
denly released, they can have a 
disastrous inflationary effect on 
the country’s economy. The 
matter has been discussed bet¬ 
ween officials from the two 
countries several times but no 
satisfactory solution has been 
found. Towards the end of 
March 1973, when India’s Fi¬ 
nance Minister, Mr. Y.B. Cha- 
van, happened to be in Washing¬ 
ton in connection with a meet¬ 
ing of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, he availed the oc¬ 
casion to discuss the problem 


with the U S. Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr George Shultz. 
It wa.s understood that Mr. 
Chavan had favoured utiliza¬ 
tion of the funds for financing 
lnd<i-lfS *r:ide. But how far 
Washington was prepared to go 
in that direction was not known. 

Q. What were the four 
principles put forward by India’s 
Finance Minister, Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan, before the Committee 
of 20 to reform the international 
monetary svvtem ? 

Ans. For making the inter¬ 
national monetary system res¬ 
ponsive to the needs of both 
developed and developing na¬ 
tions, Mr. Y.B. Chavan put for¬ 
ward the following principles: 

(0 improved functioning of 
adjustment mechanism in a 
framework of stable but ad¬ 
justable exchange rates so that 
the aspirations of both deve¬ 
loped and developing countries 
are satisfied, and the balance 
between surplus and deficit 
countries is hchi even. 

(if) an appropriate mixture 
of controls and financing to 
deal with speculative capital 
flows, so that exchange rates are 
not at the mercy of the specula¬ 
tors and are changed only if 
there is a basic oiscquilibrium 
in the balance of payments. 


(///) belter international ma¬ 
nagement and control of global 
liquidity with the aim of moving 
towards a system in which spe¬ 
cial drawing rights (SDR’s) will 
become the principal reserve 
asset. 

(ii’) recognising the need to 
give positive encouragement to 
economic development, parti¬ 
cularly the provision of a built- 
in mechanism for an adequate 
transfer of real resources from 
developed to developing coun¬ 
tries as an integral part of the 
reformed system. 

Q. Comment briefly on the 
recommendations made by the 
lliird Pay Commission. 

Ans. Recommendations of 
the Third Pay Commission: The 
report of the Third Pay Com¬ 
mission covering three million 
civilian employees of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and nearly one 
million men in the country’s 
anned forces was placed before 
the Lok Sabha by Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan, the Union Finance 
Minister, on April 2. It ran 
inti> 3,500 typed pages and deaP 
with the pay structure, pay 
scales, dearness allowance, 
death-c u m-retirement benefits 
and other matters affecting the 
Central services. Among flhe 
more important recommendations 
made by the Commission were 
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(0 that the minimum wage for 
an adult with two dependants 
should be Rs. 196/- p.m. («) 
that the number of pay-scales in 
vogue in the Central scrviies 
should be reduced from 500 to 
80 (ii7) that pay-scales be fixed 
in relation to the 12-monthly 
index average of 200 (taking 
1960 as 100), and that dearness 
allowance may be paid as and 
when the 12-monthly average 
of the index rises by 8 points in 
future (rv) that the maximum 
amounts of pension and death- 
cum-retirement gratuity may be 
increased, and when the average 
of the index of cost of living 
rises by 16 points, persons who 
retire after March 1, 1973 may 
be given relief amounting to 5 
percent of their pension (v) that 
in order to attract outside talent 
to the middle ranks of the ser¬ 
vices, a certain percentage of the 
vacancies arising in the junior 
administrative grade in the IAS 
and other class 1 services should 
be filled by direct recruitment 
(vi) further liberalisation of faci¬ 
lities like city compensatory al¬ 
lowance, house-rent allowance, 
leave and travel concessions, 
children's education allowance, 
travelling and daily allowances, 
etc. (vii) an insurance cover of 
Rs. 5,000 for each employee on 
payment of Rs. 5 p.m. The 
Commission also recommended 
curb on overtime working and 
an increase of half an hour per 
day in working hours in govern¬ 
ment offices. 

^ Q. Wliat is the genesis of 
tM dispute over the Panama 
Canal? Review the latest deve¬ 
lopments. 

Aos. Panama Canal Dis¬ 
pute: The Panama canal zone 
has been under U.S. control for 
70 years. A treaty signed in 
1903 gives the U.S.A. rights ”in 
perpetuity” over the canal. But 
the Panamanians have for long 
been showing resentment against 
that. The dispute came up be¬ 
fore the Security Council at its 
meeting held in Panama in the 
latter half of March 1973. The 
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Council had before it three 
draft resolutions on the subject. 
One of these culled for a new 
treaty governing the future of 
the 800 km. canal zone. An¬ 
other resolution wanted the 
Council to lay down guidelines 
for a new treaty between the 
U.S. A. and Panama. The third 
recommended modernisation of 
the present Atlantic-Pacihc link 
or the construction of a new sca- 
level canal through Panama un- 
d c r Panamanian sovereignty, 
jurisdiction and administration. 

But when a modified reso¬ 
lution inviting the U.S.A. and 
Panama to continue their nego¬ 
tiations on a new treaty for the 
canal “in a spirit of friendship” 
was put to vote, the U.S.A. 
vetoed it on the ground that it 
sought to use the Security Coun¬ 
cil to influence the clauses of a 
future treaty which should be 
negotiated bilateially. 

Q. Recount in brief the 
background of the decision to 
nadonalise wholesale trade in 
wheat. What are the salient 
features of the scheme? What 
are the objects sought to be 
achieved by this step? 

Ans. The idea of the State 
taking over wholesale trade in 
wheat took shape in August 
1972 when the Government was 
trying to find ways to hold the 
rising spiral of prices in check. 
Towards the end of that year, 
the Central government, in con¬ 
sultation with the Slate Chief 
Ministers, decided that the step 
must be taken. The modalities 
of the measure were finalised at 
a conference of Slate Chief 
Ministers and Food Minister 
held in New Delhi on February 
24, 1973. 

The scheme came into force 
in the major wheat-producing 
States from the rabi season of 
1973-74 /.<!. from April 1973 
onward. Private wholesale 
trade in wheat was completely 
banned all over the country. 
Retailers were, however, per¬ 
mitted to operate under condi¬ 


tions specified in licenses issued 
to them. Under the scheme, 
the wholesale purchase and sale 
of wheat is conducted and con- 
ti oiled by the Government 
through the Food Corporation 
of India, the State Co-operative 
Marketing Federations, State 
Departments of Food and Civil 
Supplies and other public agen¬ 
cies. The stocks thus procured 
become part of a central pool 
from where they are released to 
the States to meet their reasona¬ 
ble requirements. The procure¬ 
ment and issue price of grain 
in the Central pool is uniform 
throughout the country. 

The main objectives of the 
scheme can be listed as follows: 
(i) to secure effective public 
control over the marketed sur¬ 
plus to eliminate speculation 
and creation of artificial sliort- 
ages (/<) to make sure that the 
consumer is able to get supplies 
of wheat at reasonable prices 
throughout the yehr (Hi) to 
assure remunerative prices for 
the producer; and (iv) to effect 
economy of costs by eliminating 
unnecessary middlemen. 

Q. Write ^ort notes on: 

(i) The Brahmputra-Ganga 
Link Canal (ii) Delimitation 
Commission (Hi) Fourth Islamic 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
(iv) U.N. Committee on Indian 
Ocean. 

Ans. (0 1' b e Brabmpntn- 
Ganga Link Canal: After dis¬ 
cussions held between Indian 
engineers and experts from 
Bangladesh in Calcutta in Feb¬ 
ruary this year, the Union Gov¬ 
ernment is believed to have ini¬ 
tiated investigation into the 
feasibility of a link canal bet¬ 
ween the Brahmputra in Assam 
and the G a n g a in Bengal 
Uirough Bangladesh. It is to 
benefit both India and Bangla¬ 
desh. According to a prehmi- 
nary survey, the canal may start 
from Dhubri on the Brahm- 
putra and run about from 200 
miles to meet the Ganga-Padma 
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iystem somewhere in Bangla¬ 
desh. 

(j I) Deiimitatioa Commis¬ 
sion : has been set up under the 
Delimitation Commission Act 
of 1962. The Commission will 
(/) redivide each State into ter¬ 
ritorial constituencies for elect¬ 
ing members to the Lok Subha 
and the Legislative ^semblies 
( 11 ) Fix again the total number 
of scats in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly of each State, and (in) 
re-adjust the allocation of scats 
to the States in the Lok Sabha. 
The Commission is headed by 
Mr. Justice J.L. Kapur. 

(lii) Fourth Islamic Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference: was 
held in Benghazi m Libya in the 
latter half of March, 1973. It 
was attended by representatives 
from 28 countries. The Con¬ 
ference passed nine resolutions. 
Tlie main resolution reiterated 
Arab support for the just strug¬ 
gle of the Palestinian people, 
condemned Israel for turning 
Jerusalem into a Jewish city 
and for attempts by Tel Aviv to 
extend Israeli domination over 
the Red Sea. The Conference 
also decided to send a delega¬ 
tion to Manila to discuss with 
the goveminent of the Philip¬ 
pines the situation of the Mus¬ 
lim minority in that country. 
By another resolution the Con¬ 
ference called upon India to 
release the Pakistani prisoners 
of war. 

(iv) U.N. Committee on In¬ 
dian Ocean: It is a IS-nation 
Committee set up in terms of a 
resolution adopt^ by the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly. The Comuiitiee 
was established in December 
1972 with India, Indonesia, Aus¬ 
tralia, China, Iraq, Iran, Japan, 
Madagascar, Malaysia, Mauri¬ 
tius, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Tan¬ 
zania, Yemen and Zambia as 
Members. It has to suggest 
practical steps for the imple- 
^ mentation of the U.N. rcsolu- 
' tion declaring the Indian Ocean 
a peace zone. The Committee 
held ita first meeting on Feb¬ 


ruary 27 in New York. Mr. 
H.S. Amerasinghe, Sri Lanka's 
ambassador to the U.N. was 
elected Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee which will finalise its 
report before the next session 
of the General Assembly. 

Q. Explain the following 
terms: 

(/) G.S.P. (it) A.C.U. (lit) 
PRRM (iv) ASPAC (i) NCDC. 

Ans. (i) G.S.P.: means 
Generalised System of Preferen¬ 
ces. Under the G.S P. scheme, 
developed countries grant duty 
free or reduced duty treatment 
to most of the manufactures 
anti semi-manufactures purchas¬ 
ed by them from developing 
countries. These tariff conces¬ 
sions under the GSP are non- 
reciprocul and non-discriinina- 
tory 1.1 characlv.r. All develop¬ 
ing countries are entitled to the 
benefits of GSP and they are 
not required to extend recipro¬ 
cal advantages to the developed 
countries. 

(ii) A.C.U.: The initials 
stand for Asian Clearing Union. 
At a meeting of nine developing 
countries held m Bangkok early 
this ye.ir, a draft agreement was 
prepared fe.r the setting up tif 
an Asian Clearing Union and 
the creation of an A.sian Mone¬ 
tary Union. The draft was 
considered at a meeting of tlic 
Economic Commission fi>r Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) held 
in Tokyo in April, 1973, and 
approved. 

(Hi) PRRM; the abbrevia¬ 
tion stands for Price Rise Resis¬ 
tance Movement. The move¬ 
ment started m Delhi some 
years ago and raised its head 
again m February this year 
when prices of consumer goods 
had been increasing for a long 
time. 

(/i) .\SP.\r: or the Asian 
Pacific Council had been set 
up in 1966 on the initiative of 
South Korea as an anti-com¬ 
munist alliance. It had nine 
members, viz.. Australia, Japan, 


Malaysia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, South Korea, South 
Vietnam, Taiwan and Thailand. 
The Organisation is said to be 
dying a slow death as Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand are 
no more interested m it and 
Malaysia, one of the founder 
members, has already opted 
out. 

(v) N C D C ; means Na¬ 
tional Co-operative Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. The Cor¬ 
poration was founded in March 
1963 on rcc«)mmendatiuns made 
by the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee. It is an 
All-iiidia oiganisation plan¬ 
ning, promoting, financing and 
co-ordmating certain economic 
programmes in the co-operative 
sector. 

Q. Who are the following 
and in what context were they re¬ 
cently in the news: (i) George 
Shultz (ti) David K. Bruce (Hi) 
CIco A. Noel (II') Durgabai 
DcshmukJi (v) Hector Campora. 

Ans. (i) George Shnltz: is 
the U.S, Treasury Secretary. 
His name came into world news 
w hen another international 
monetary crisis overtook the 
world exchange markets in Feb¬ 
ruary this year. It was Mr. 
Shultz who announced the se¬ 
cond devaluation of the dollar 
on February 13, 1973. 

(ii) David K. Bruce: is a 
veteran U S. diplomat. Recent¬ 
ly he was nominated by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon to head the first U.S. 
liaison o1fii.u m China. In 1970 
Mr. Bruce had served as the 
Chief U S negotiator at the 
Pans peace-talks. Earlier he 
had served as his country’s am- 
bassador in West Germany and 
the U.K. It is quite likely that 
as soon as diplomatic relations 
are formally established between 
the U.S.A. and China, he should 
be nominated to serve as the 
first U.S. ambassador in China. 

(Hi) Cleo A. Noel: was the 
U.S. ambassador to Sudan till 
March 3, 1973 when he was 
murdered along with his deputy. 
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Mr. Curtis Moore and the Bel¬ 
gian Charge D’ Affaires, Mr. 
Guy Bid by Palestinian Black 
September guerrillas while the 
diplomats were attending a re¬ 
ception at the Saudi Arabian 
embassy in Khartoum. 

(jv) Dmrgabai Dedimukh: is 
a well-known public figure in 
India prominent in the sphere 
of social welfare. From 1953 
to 1962 she was Chairman of the 
Central Social Welfare Board. 
She has been an active worker 
in the cause of girls’ and wo¬ 
men's education in India. On 
March 14, 1973, she received 
from President V.V. Gin, the 
Nehru Literacy Award for 1971. 

(v) Hector Campora: was 
elected President of Argentina 
in March this year. The elec¬ 
tion was the first held in the 
country in 10 years. Mr. Cam- 
pura who won the election calls 
himself a “delegate of General 
Peron.” 

Q. Explain the following 
terms: 

(i) Core Sector (ii) Nehru 
Fellowships (ill) Wounded Knee 
(iv) Dhatura (v) Gir Lions. 

Am. (i) Core Sector: In 
early 1970, after examining the 
report of the Dutt Industrial 
Licensing Policy Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee the Government of India 
announced some modifications 
in its industrial licensing pohey. 
The new approach sought to 
divide the industries into three 
compartments, yiz., (i) a core 
sector (i7) a joint sector (Hi) a 
middle sector. 

Industries included in the 
core sector were nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilizers, pesti¬ 
cides, tractors and power-tillers, 
iron ore, pig-iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals, oil explo¬ 
ration, synthetic rubber, heavy 
industrial machinery, electro¬ 
nics, ship-building etc. 

The big industrial houses 
(whose total assets exceeded Rs. 
35 crores) Were debarred from 
launching upon projects involv- 
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ing these industries. (Recent¬ 
ly the definition of “big indus¬ 
trial houses’* was revised and 
the description was made appli¬ 
cable to industrial houses hav¬ 
ing assets worth 20 crores or 
more). 

(li) Nehru Fellowships: have 
been instituted by the Nehru 
Memorial Fund to encourage, 
support and patronise higher 
learning. The Fellowships are 
open to people capable of and 
engaged in creative activity e.g., 
writers, journalists, artists. The 
fellows are selected by a seven- 
man selection committee of emi¬ 
nent persons. They are paid a 
stipend equivalent to one-and- 
a-hnlf limes the emoluments 
drawn by them at the lime of 
selection, subject to a ceiling of 
Rs. 3,000 per month. In addi¬ 
tion they are entitled to secre¬ 
tarial assistance and travelling 
expenses to the extent of Rs. 
10,000 per year. 7'hc I'ellow- 
ships are open to Indian citizens 
only. The number of Fellows 
at any given time does not ex¬ 
ceed 25. 

(Hi) Wounded Knee: is 
a historic Red Indian settlement 
in the U S.A. It came into the 
news in March 1973 when lead¬ 
ers of the American Indian 
movement laid seige to the set¬ 
tlement holding hostages there. 
The chief spokesman of the 
movement, Mr. Vernon Belle- 
court, led a delegation to the 
U.N. building on March 4 to 
focus world attention on the 
Red Indians’ grievances against 
the U.S. Government, 

(iv) Dhatura: is u plant 
about 2 feet high having white 
trumpet-shaped flowers. It is 
believed that the seed of the 
plant is poisonous. Recently 
Dhatura was very much in the 
news when it was learnt that 
nulo supplied by the U.S.A. to 
India cont lined dhatura—also 
called jimson weed in the 
U.S.A. 

(r) Gir Lions: are to be 
found in the National Park- 


cum-Sanctuary near the Gir 
forest in Gujarat. They are 
protected animals and recently 
It was learnt that there were 
nearly 200 of them in the sanc¬ 
tuary. 

Q. Answer the following In 
one word rach: 

(i) Which is the costliest city 
in the world? 

(ii) Which country has the 
highest per capita Income? 

(Hi) The American picture 
which was the top Academy 
award winner this year? 

(iv) Winner of the national 
championships in Hockey this 
year? 

(v) Winner of the Golden 
Racket in tennis this year? 

Ans. fi) Tokyo (ii) Sweden 

(iii) The Godfather (i»') Services 
(v) Stan Smith of tl e U S.A. 

Q. What are the following? 

(i) Bile (li) Veins (in) Genes. 

Ans. (/) Bile: is a fluid 
removed from the blood by the 
liver and stored by the gall¬ 
bladder. Jt is helpful in the 
digestion of fat and in excreting 
certain poisons removed from 
the body by the liver. 

(it) Veins: are blood¬ 
vessels which return the blood 
from the capillaries towards the 
heart. They begin as tiny venu¬ 
les and as they approach the 
hear!, they join to form larger 
and larger trunks. 

C//i) Genes: are elementary 
units of heredity. They occur 
along the length of the chromo¬ 
somes which the nuclei carry. 
Hundreds and even thousands 
of genes can be found arranged 
along a chromosome. These 
are made up of DNA (deoxyri¬ 
bonucleic acid) and have a con¬ 
stant effect on the development 
of the individual. 

(b) With what games are the 
following associate? 

(i) Davis Cup (If) Santosh 
Trophy (iif) Durai^ Cup (iv) 
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Aga Khan Cup(v) Ranji Trophy 
(W) Ryder Cup. 

Aos. (/) Lawn Tennis (/<) 
Football (Hi) Football (i\) Hoc¬ 
key (w) Cricket (v/) Golf. 

(c) Name the Prime Minis¬ 
ters of the following countries: 

(i) Poland (h) Egypt (lii) Ma¬ 
laysia (iv) China (vj Canada (ri) 
Laos. 

Ans. (i) Piotr Jaroszewicz 
(//) None (ill) Tun Abdul Razzak 
\iv) Chou En-Lai (v) Pierre 
Trudeau (vi) None. 

Q. Where are the following 
located: 

(i) Indian Institute of Pet¬ 
roleum. 

( it) National Geophysical 
Research Institute 

(Hi) Central Drug Re¬ 
search lirstituto. 

(ir) Central Road Research 
Institute. 

(i*) National Institute of 
Oceanography. 

(vi) Central Electronics En¬ 
gineering Research Institute. 

*■, Aas. (0 Dehra Dun (li) 
Hyderabad (in) Lucknow (iv) 
New Delhi (v) New Delhi (vi) 
Pilani 

Q. What do the following 
abbreviations stand for:— 

(i) l.M.F. (ji) .\.D. (ill) 
I N.R.W.F. (iv) I. D. B. I. (v) 
I.T.U.C. (»i) R.M S. 

Ans. (i) International Mo¬ 
netary Fund ill) Anno Domini 
'^(.in the year of our Lord) (Hi) 
Indian National Railway Wor¬ 
kers’ Federation (iv) Industrial 
Development Bank of India 
(v) Indian Trade Unions 
Congress (vi) Railway Mail Ser¬ 
vice. 

Q. Name the capitals of the 
following countries :— 

(») North Vietnam; (ii) Af¬ 
ghanistan; (Hi) Cuba; (iv) Iraq; 
(v) Nigeria; (vi) Belgium. 

Ans. (0 Hanoi («‘) Kabul 
(iii) Havana (iv) Baghdad (v) 
Lagos (vi) Brussels. 


Q. Write short notes on:— 

(i) Chanakya (»i) G. K. 
Gokhalc {Hi) Lala Lujpat Rai 
(iv) V.D. Savarkar. 

Ans. (i) Chanakya: was a 
great politician who helped 
Chandrugupta Maurya in secur¬ 
ing political power. He w'as a 
practiv>al statesman of high abi¬ 
lity. Author of Ariha Sliastra. 

(ii) G.K. Gokhale: The do¬ 
yen of Indian statesmen and the 
chief leader of the moderate sec¬ 
tion of Indian National Con¬ 
gress, Gopal Krishna GokJiale 
was the greatest parliamenta¬ 
rian known to India. Gaiidhiji 
regarded him us his political 
Guru. He also founded the 
Servants uj India Society, an 
organization which has been 
doing good work till recent 
times. 

{ill) Lala Lajpat Rai: a biil- 
liant writer, powerful orator and 
t’ongress leader of the United 
Punjab, popularly known as 
Sher-i-Punjab (Lion oj the Pun¬ 
jab or PunjabKesaiiy,onc of the 
founders of Dayanand Anglo- 
Vcdic College, Lalioio, loader of 
the Nationalist P.iity in Assemb¬ 
ly He died of fatal lathi blows 
of the police while lecturing 
against the Simon Commission 
m Lahore. 

(iv) V.D. Savarkar: was an 
ardent Indian nationalist wlio 
was in the front ranks of the 
freedom fighters in the twenties. 
He was sentenced by the British 
to transportation for 'ife for Ins 
p.irt in a conspiracy case. He 
lemained President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha for a long time. He 
wrote an account of the happen¬ 
ings of 1857 in India under the 
title Indian War of Independence. 
He died 111 1966. 

Q. How are the following 
periods or years important in 
Indian history?— 

(i) 272-232 B.C. (li) 375-413 
A.D. (i/i) 606-647 A.D. (iv) 1757 
(v) 1857 (ri) 1947. 

Ans. t.i) Reign of Ashoka 
the Great (ii) Reign of Chandra- 


gupta Vikramaditya (iii) Reign 
of Harsh Vardhana (iv) Battle 
of Plasscy (v) India’s first War 
of Iiidcpciulciice (vi) India wins 
freedom. 

0< What are the main func¬ 
tions of Parliament? 

Ans. Functions of Parlia¬ 
ment: The parliament has vast 
legislative p o w c r s: fi) It can 
make laws on the subjects con¬ 
tained in the Union and Concur¬ 
rent Lists, (ii) In certain cases, 
the Parliament can also make 
lews on the subjects mentioned 
111 the State List. (Hi) It has 
vast financial powers It passes 
the budget and authorises ail 
levies and expenditure, (iv) It 
cvcrciscs control over the execu¬ 
tive. (v) The Lok Sabha or the 
House of the People has also a 
share in the clcotion of the Presi¬ 
dent and the Vice-President. 

Q. Name the follow ing:— 

(i) The first Prime Minister 
of Bangla Desh. 

(n) The Secretary-General 
of the UN. 

(ill) Winner of the J971 
Ni>bel Piize for Peace. 

(ii) Winner of the 1971 
Nobel Prize for I’hysits. 

(v) Tl'.c author of “The 
Rape of Bangla Dcsb’’. 

(»'i) The Second country to 
recognise Biuigia Dc.sh (India 
was the lir^t country) 

Ans. (i) Mr. Tajuddin AJi- 
med (n) Dr. Knit Waldheim 
{III) Heir Willy brandt (iv) Di. 
Dennis Gabor (v) Anthony Mas- 
crcnlias (vi) Bhutan. 

Q. Fill the following blanks 
with suitable words:— 

(i) The President of-^was 

ovci thrown by military junta in 
March 1971. 

(•0 The Indo-USSR friend¬ 
ship treaty was signed in- 

1971. 

(ill) -^was admitted to 

the U.N. in September 1971. 

Ans. (0 Turkey (ii) August 

(iii) Bhutan 
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Q. 1. (< 2 ) (i) How is the 
Secretary General of the United 
Nations appointed? Name the 
person holding this post. 

Ans. Appointment of U.N. 
Secretary General: In terms of 
Article 97 of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter, the Secretary 
General of the Organisation has 
to be appointed by the General 
Assembly on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council 
which means that the accepta¬ 
ble candidate has to be a person 
whose choice none of the live 
Big Powers would veto. The 
present incumbent of the ullicc 
is Dr. Kurt Waldheim, an Aus¬ 
trian diplomat who was appoint¬ 
ed to it on December 21, 1971 
to succeed U Thant of Burma. 

(//) Name the country whicb 
was recently expdled from Uie 
membership of the United Na¬ 
tions. Why was It expelled? 

Ans. Taiwan was expelled 
from the U.N.O. when on Oc¬ 
tober 26, 1971, the 26th Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly 
passed a resolution sponsored 
by 26 nations declaring in effect 
that it was the People’s Repub¬ 
lic of China and not Taiwan 
which could Intimately re¬ 
present China and therefore cal¬ 
ling for the admission of the Pek¬ 
ing regime and expulsion of 
Taiwan. Accordingly the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China was 
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given the seat earlier occupied 
by Taiwan in the General As¬ 
sembly as ako in the Security 
Council. 

(Hi) Name the countries 
which signed the Berlin Agree¬ 
ment in September, 1971. 

Ans. The Berlin Agreement 
was signed on September 3, 
1971 by the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union, Britain and France. 

(b) (0 What does the “Exe¬ 
cutive” of the Union of India 
consist of? 

Complete Solution of 

General Knowledge & 
Current Affairs 
Paper I—Current Affairs 
& History set in the admis¬ 
sion test for Indian 
Military Academy held 
IN December 1972 

Ans. The Executive of the 
Union of India consists of the 
President, the Vice-President, 
the Union Council of Minis¬ 
ters, the Attorney General of 
Indi^ and the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India. 

(ii) What does tile‘Prearabte* 
to the Constitution of India idm 
at secnrii^ to its citizens? 

Ans. The Preamble of the 
Constitution of India aims at 
securing to the citizens of India 
Justice, social, economic and 
politick; Liberty of thought, ex¬ 


pression, belief, faith and wor¬ 
ship; Equality of status and of 
opportunity; and to promote 
among them all Fiaternity as¬ 
suring the dignity of the indivi¬ 
dual and the unity of the Nation 

Q. 2. (a) Where and in 
which State is each of the follow¬ 
ing institutions located? 

(0 Film Institute of India 
(ii) National Academy of Ad¬ 
ministration (if/) National Police 
Academy (iv) Indian Instiiulo 
of Mass Communication (v) 
Indian Naval Academy (vi) Pa¬ 
ratroopers’ Training College 
(vii) Central Leather Research 
Institute (viii) Central Glass and 
Ceramic Resenreh Institute (ix) 
Rice Research Institute, and (x) 
National Coal Development 
Corporation. 

Ans. (0 Poona—Maharash-'/ 
tra (li) Mussoorie—Uttar Pra¬ 
desh (Hi) Abu Road—^Rajas¬ 
than (iv) New Delhi—Union 
Territory of Delhi (v) Cochin- - 
Kerala (vi) Agra—U.P. (vii) 
Madras—Tamil Nadu (v/if) Ja- 
davpur—-West Bengal (ix) Cut¬ 
tack—Orim (x) Ranchi—Bihar. 

(b) Who administors the 
Jawabatlal Nehru Award for 
International Understanding ? 
What does the recipient of this 
award get? Name the person 
who was given this awwrd for the 
year 1970, 
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Am. The Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International Under¬ 
standing IS administered by the 
Indian Council of Cultural Rela¬ 
tions. The recipient of t h e 
Award ^ts Rs. 100,000 in cash 
and a citation. For 1970, the 
award has been made to Dr. 
Kenneth Kaunda, President of 
Zambia. 

Q. 3. (n) What is the im¬ 
portance of the followfng years 
in Indian history ? 

(i) 322 BC 00 1398 AD (m) 
1556 AD 00 1597 AD (v) 1680 
AD (v/) 1770 AD (vii) 1839 AD 
C'iiO 1905 AD (ix) 1937 AD (x) 
1950 AD. 

Ans. (0 Mcgasthcnesc, the 
Greek ambassad^or from the 
court of Scleucus, came to In¬ 
dia 00 Timur Lang invaded 
India (///) The second battle of 
Panipat was fought and Akbar 
acceded to the Mughal throne in 
Delhi (iv) Rana Pratap died (v) 
Shiyaji died (v/) There was a 
famine in Bengal (vH) Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh dieil (v/u) The first 
partition of fiengd took place 

(ix) Provincial autonomy was 
inaugurated in India (x) India’s 
Constitution as a Sovereign De¬ 
mocratic Republic was promul¬ 
gated and Sardar Patel died. 

0>) Give the years of the fol¬ 
lowing events: 

(0 Split in the Congress 
party OO Beginning of the Hijri 
era (/ii) Opening of the first rail¬ 
way line in India (iv) Founding 
•f the Indian National Congress 
(v) Visit of King George V to 
India (vi) JaiUanwala Bagh Mas¬ 
sacre (yfi) Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
(viiO Establishment of National 
Development Council (ix) In¬ 
dia’s Fourth General Election 

(x) Death of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Ads. (0 1969 AD (li) 622 
AD OiO 1853 AD 00 1885 AD 
(v) 1911 AD (vO 1919 AD (wi) 
1931 AD (v«0(?) (ix) 1967 AD 
(x) 1964 AD. 

(c) W h e 0 was ApoUo‘16 
lauacM T Give the exact date. 
Who was Its commander and 
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what name was given to the Com¬ 
mand ship 7 How many astro- 
nants had walked on the moon 
prior to the astronauts of Apollo- 
16 ? 

Ans. Apollo-16, the fifth 
U.S. manned mission to the 
moon was launched on April 16, 
1972. The mission was com¬ 
manded by astronaut John 
Young. The Command ship 
was named Casper. Prior to 
the astronauts of ApoilO'16, 
eight U.S. astronauts had walk¬ 
ed on the moon. 

Q. 4. (a) What do the fol¬ 
lowing abbreviations stand for? 

(i) AAPSO 00 AICC (ill) 
BSF (iv) DLO (v) ECM (vi) 
IBRD (vii) POW (viii) SALT 
(IX) SEATO (x) SUNFED. 

Ans. (i) Afro-Asian Peo¬ 
ple’s Solidarity Organisation (u) 
All-India Congress Committee 
(lii) Border Security Force (iv) 
Dead Letter Office (r) European 
Common Market (vi) Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (v/i) Prisoner 
of War (viii) Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks {ix) South East 
Asia Treaty Organization (x) 
Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development. 

(b) Name the authors of the 
following books:— 

(i) Agni Pariksha 00 Asian 
Drama OiO Death of a President 
00 Friends Not Masters (v) 
Jobs for Millions ( vi) India Wins 
Freedom (v/i) Light of Asia (viii) 
Panchtantra (ix) Oliver Twist 
(x) Shakuntala. 

Ans. (0 Acharya Tulsi (ii) 
Gunnar Myrdal (iii) William 
Manchester (iv) Ayub Khan (v) 
V.V. Giri (ri) Abul Kalam Azad 
(viO Edwin Arnold (vi/f) Vishnu 
Sharma (ix) Charles Dickens (x) 
Kalidasa. 

(c) Who starti^ the following 
movements? 

(0 Arya Samaj (ii) Servants 
of India Society (iii) Brahmo 
Samaj (iv) Ramakrishna Mission 
(v) Rm Cross. 


Ans. (i) Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati (ii) Gopal foishna 
Gokale (i/i) Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy (iv) Swami Vivekananda (v) 
Henri Dunnant. 

Q. 5. (a) In which State 
of India are the following located 
and what are they famous for? 

(/) Doiwala (ii) Golden Tem¬ 
ple (iii) Rabindra Rangshala (iv) 
Ajanta (v) Auroville. 

Ans. (i) Doiwala: is situated 
in Uttar Pradesh near Dehra 
Dun Here India's second satel¬ 
lite communication earth sta¬ 
tion is being built. 

00 Golden Temple: is lo¬ 
cated in Amritsar in the Punjab 
State. It IS the holiest of Sikh 
shrines in India. 

(ill) Rabindra Rangshala: is 
one of the largest open air thea- 
ti es in the world. It has a seat¬ 
ing capacity of nearly 8700. It 
has been constructed in New 
Delhi in the Union Territory of 
Delhi. 

(iv) Ajanta: 66 miles north 
of Aurangabad in Maharashtra 
state. These are rock-cut Bud¬ 
dhist caves, 29 in number. 
These caves represent a record 
of unique painting, sculpture 
and architecture of the period 
from about the 2nd [century 
B.C. to about 7th century A.D. 

(v) Anrovillc: is an inter¬ 
national township being con¬ 
structed about three miles north 
of Pondicherry by the Auro- 
bindo Ashram with the help of 
UNESCO. 

(b) In which coimtry are the 
following located and what are 
they famous for: 

(0 The Great Wall (ii) Ha- 
rappa (iiO Pyramids Ov) 10 
Downing Street (v) World Peace 
Pagoda. 

Ans. (0 The Great WnU; 
It is a 1400 mile long system cf 
frontier defences built in the 
north of China by the Chin 
dynasty to prevent invasions by 
Mongol tribesmen. It is a 
brick-faced waU of earth and 
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stone, nearly 25 feet high and 
having watch-towers built into 
it. 

(it) Harappa: is situated in 
the Montgomery district of Pun¬ 
jab in Pakistan. It is a place of 
great archaeological importance’ 
having been one of the first to 
yield ruins of the Indus Valley 
civilization. 

(in) Pyramids: arc found in 
Egypt at Gizeh near Cairo, 
They arc the tombs of the Pha¬ 
raohs of Egypt in ancient days. 

(iv) 10, Dofming Street: in 
London (U K.) is the official 
residence of the British Prime 
Ministers. 

(v) World Peace Pagoda: is 
being built by the Japanese 
Buddhist Society near Dhnuli 
Hillock, 16 km. from Bhubanes¬ 
war, the capital of Orissa. The 
Pagoda will be 50-metres high 
and will house an institute to be 
developed on the same lines as 
Shantiniketan. 

(c) In which country is Lydda 
situated ? What is it known for? 
Why was it In the news recently? 

Ans. Lydda: is the inter¬ 
national airport of Tel Aviv in 
Israel. On May 31, 1972 the 
airport was the scene of a ghast¬ 
ly massacre of innocent pas¬ 
sengers by a Japanese suicide 
squad. 

Q. 6. (a) Where and in 
which country are the headquar¬ 
ters of the following organiza¬ 
tions ? 

(i) World Health Organiza¬ 
tion (if) United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (Hi) International 
^Monetary Fund (ir) Interna¬ 
tional Civil Aviation Organiza¬ 
tion (v) Inter-Government Mari¬ 
time Consultative Organization. 

Ana. (0 Geneva—Sn^tMr- 
land f/0 Paris—France (iff) Wa¬ 
shington—U.S.A. (iv) Quebec— 
Canada (v) London—^U.K. 

(b) Name the country ..to 
whhA each of the following be¬ 
longed: 
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(i) Aristotle (il) Edmund 
Burke (Hi) Hans (Kristian An¬ 
dersen (iv) Lenin (v) Cleopatra 

(vi) Marie Curie (v/i) Immanuel 
Kant (riii) George Washington 
(ix) Marco Polo (x) Zoroaster. 

Ans. (i) Greece (if) Britain 
(Hi) Denmark (iv) Soviet Union 
(v) Egypt (vi) Poland (vii) Ger¬ 
many (vHi) U.S.A. (ix) Italy (x) 
Iran. 

(c) Which countries are mem¬ 
bers of the International Control 
Commission on Vietnam 7 

Ans. Intematimial Control 
Commission on Vietnam: The 
International Control Commis¬ 
sion on Vietnam set up in terms 
of the Geneva Agreement of 
1954 had Poland, Canada and 
India as its members, with the 
last-mentioned serving as its 
Chairman. This Commission 
is presently in the process of 
being wound up. It has since 
been replaced by the Interna¬ 
tional Comntssion for Control 
and Supervision (TCCS). The 
TCCS has Canada, Poland, 
Hungary and Indonesia as mem¬ 
bers. 

(d) When did Queen F.llza- 
beth n ascend the throne of Eng¬ 
land ? In which year did she 
visit India? 

Ans. Queen Elizabeth II 
succeeded to the throne of the 
United Kingdom on the death 
'of her father. King George VI 
in 1952 and was coronated in 
1953. She visited India in 1961. 

Q. 7. (a) In what special 
field did the following achieve 
distinction ? 

(0 Ali Akbar Khan (ii) P.C. 
Mahalanobis (Hf) Epstein (iv) 
Jamini Roy fv) Prithvi Raj 
Kapur (vO M.S. Subbalakshmi 

(vii) Pmiini (vili) Sivaji Ganesan 
(ix) Vikram Sarabhai (x) Zubin 
M^ta. 

Ans. (0 Indian instrumen¬ 
tal music-^arod (if) Statistics 
(Hi) Sculpture (fr) Painting (v) 
Stage and film-acting (vf) Music 
(v/0 Grammar (vHO Film-acting 


(ix) Space Research (x) Western 
Music. 

(b) With what games or 
sports are the following asso¬ 
ciated? 

(i) Ashes (ii) Aga Khan Cup 
(ill) Dara Singh (/r) Epsom (v) 
Harbinder Singh (W) Inder Singh 
(lii) Prcmjit Lall (viii) Sunil 
Gavaskar (ix) Suresh Goel (x) 
Yusuf Khan. 

Ans. (i) Cricket (ii) Hoc¬ 
key (Hi) Wrestling (fi') Derby 
horsc-racing (v) Hockey (vi) 
Football (vii) Lawn Tennis (rin) 
Cricket (ix) Badminton (x) Foot¬ 
ball. 

(c) What is the duration of 
the Indo-Nepal Trade Pact which 
was signed in August 1971? 
Mention the two most important 
controversial issu» whi^ had 
necessitated several rounds of 
negotiations before the Pact was 
signed. 

Ans. The Indo-N e p a 1 
Trade Pact signed on August 
13, 1971 will remain operalne 
for ten years. Before the pact 
was signed the most controver¬ 
sial issues which necessitated 
several rounds of talks were ■ 
(/) the question of transit faci- 
litie.s through India for Nepal’s 
overseas trade (ii) export or re¬ 
export to India of goods mami- 
factuied in Nepal from foreign 
raw materials or imported from 
third countries. 

Q. 8. (a) Give the names 
of the following: ^ 

(i) Vice-President of India 
(ii) Governor of Mysore (Hi) 
Governor of Tamil Nadu (iv) 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh 

(v) Chief Minister of Mizoram 

(vi) Chief of the Air Staff, India 

(vii) Chairman of the Space 
Commission, India (viii) Chair¬ 
man, University Grants Com¬ 
mission (lx) Chief Election Com¬ 
missioner (x) Census Commis¬ 
sioner of India. 

Ans. (i) Shri Gopal Swarup 
Patbak (ii) Shri M.L. Sukhadia 
(Contd, on page 634) 
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Personality Development 

Maturity: Plus Mark on Personality 


IM. Soni 


Many think that age and 
maturity are the same thing. 
They are mistaken. Age is a 
yardstick by which you can 
measure the number of sunrises 
and sunsets one has seen in life, 
not his mental and emotional 
growth. 

You have come across a lot 
of middle-aged or even older 
people whose behaviour is no 
better than that of children. 
You arc forced to comment, 
“How childish”. On the con¬ 
trary, you must have on occa¬ 
sion met youngsters whose be¬ 
haviour and actions show as 
if they have had a lot of ex¬ 
perience of the world. It is 
said of them that they have a 
grey head over young shoulders. 
The latter go through life 
smoothly, win friends, make use¬ 
ful contacts, face a lesser num¬ 
ber of failures and arc happier. 
In short, they get more out of 
life than the immature. 

The immature person throws 
temper tantrums when he fails to 
get his own way. I !c is incapa¬ 
ble of seeing another person’s 
point of view or requirements. 
He is wrapped up in himself. 
He is incapable of .seeing beyond 
his no.se. No wonder he creates 
obstacles in the way of his social, 
business and domestic relation¬ 
ships. 

The mature person, on the 
contrary, develops his emotions 
in 1 controlled way. He rules 
his emotions. Trifles do not 
upwt him. He can take pin¬ 
pricks and slights without losing 
his balance or equanimity. He 
is an expert in making friends 
easily and knows how to retain 
them. He has no complexes 


that hold back his talents and 
gifts He is open-hearted and 
goes about the affairs of the 
world with a certain amount of 
objectivity. All his actions in¬ 
dicate that he is a man of the 
world who.se main business is 
‘success’ 

The immature person suffers 
from a false sense of perfection. 
He looks upon himself as in¬ 
fallible, and incapable of com¬ 
mitting a mistake. This has 
two disadvantages: he blocks 
the path of his further improve¬ 
ment; and is always finding fault 
with others. He is oblivious of 
his own shortcomings but quick 
in spotting others’ weaknesses. 
He is an expert in picking holes 
in others* behaviour. And a 
person who is of this nature is 
bound to be unpopular. A 
mature person is eager to know 
his weaknesses and shortcom¬ 
ings because he is keen to im¬ 
prove himself. He knows that 
traces of immaturity lurk in all 
of us. Therefore he avoids be¬ 
ing cocksure and does not look 
upon himself as infallible. 

You have perhaps heaid the 
story of two men arguing about 
a certain topic One of them 
knew precious little about it 
while the other one was an 
authority on it. The immature 
one was ‘cocksure’ of himself. 
He kept arguing. At last it was 
decided that they .should refer 
to an encyclopaedia to settle 
the dispute. The immature one 
was astounded to see that the 
man with whom he had been 
arguing was none other than the 
one who had contributed on 
that topic to the encyclopaedia. 
A mature person gracefully 


acknowledges another’s 
superiority. He does not drag 
his point to be ‘defeated’ igno- 
miniously. 

The mature person is im¬ 
bued with or develops a sense of 
humour as he knows this serves 
as a protective shield against 
senseless needling by the world. 

I know the instance of a young 
man who was appearing before 
a board of interview for a good 
job. One of the members tried 
to pull the candidate’s leg by 
commenting on his r.ithcr short 
stature. He asked him how 
tall he was. The candidate, 
with a playful smile, replied, 
“Sir, T am two inches taller than 
Napoleon.” An immature per¬ 
son would have taken the ques¬ 
tion as an insult and lost his 
balance of thinking and perhaps 
the job too. 

The mature person, with his 
sense of humour and ready wit, 
can save embarrassing situa¬ 
tions from developing into ugly 
ones. Lintbay Hasset, a for¬ 
mer Australian cricket captain, 
once landed himself in serious 
trouble by a slip of the tongue. 
But he mtidc an astonishing re¬ 
covery in a split-second. He 
was addressing an after-match 
dinner party. He fumbled with 
words and said, “I have seldom 
seen a crowd of such ugly men” 
—the next moment, aghast at 
his own indiscretion, he re- 
coNcred and added, "but T have 
seldom seen a crowd of such 
lovely women.” The sour gri¬ 
maces at once turned into beam¬ 
ing faces on hearing their Wives 
praised. 

The immature is over-confi¬ 
dent of himself and fails more 
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often than the one who is less 
endowed by nature but wiio 
plods on to make his inaik. 
Two young men started on their 
career together. One was 
flashy and talented; the. other 
one was less talented. The for¬ 
mer suffered from a ‘superiority’ 
complex, stvippcd making a sus¬ 
tained clTorl hut the latter made 
steady, slow effort and came 
out with (In ing colours in a com¬ 
petition to land a cushy job. 
The former is now a clerk. I 
put the diffcicnce between their 
lives now to tlieir respective ap¬ 
proaches. The former was im¬ 
mature, the latter mature. 

Indeed, regularity is the hall¬ 
mark of maturity. Those who 
work by fits and starts or try to 
catch time from behind, seldom, 
if ever, leave their impress on 
anything they choose to do. 
Their work shows marks of 
slovenliness. They aic chroni¬ 
cally complaining of shortage of 
time. They remain unreliable 
in the eyes of others and often 
earn snubs. 

A certain nobleman had 
fixed up an appointment with 
King George IV of f-ngland. 
The lord kept the king waiting 
for over lifleen minutes. When 
he did arrive, tlic king hinted at 
his unpunctuality. The lord 
replied, “Better late than never.” 
The king cut him to size say¬ 
ing, “Better never than laic.” 
Punctuality is another trait of a 
mature person. He knows that 
tune IS somel.hing by which he 
measures not only his days and 
nights but also his own dealings 
with others. 

If you review your own life 
and the lives of some of your 
friends, both successful and un¬ 
successful, you will discover one 
factor which made considerable 
difference. It was their con¬ 
cern for and pnper utilisation 
of time. The failures flittered 
away their greatest resource- 
time, thinking they had unlimit¬ 
less store of it. They paid the 
p^alty. Samuel Smiles, t h e 


great apostle of self-help philo- 
sopliy, rightly rcnuirkcd, “Tell 
me tile way a \ oung man spends 
his time, and I will predict his 
future.” 

Working in harmony with 
the clock IS of immense value to 
everyone who docs not want to 
lose his peace of mind. But it 
IS of tremendous significance for 
a young man whose habits are 
in the making, whose character 
IS in the process of formation. 
The point is that cultivation of 
good habits results in the release 
of certain positive forces which 


mould your life in tlie frame of 
glorious success. Negative for¬ 
ces, the results of evil habits, 
will pull your life in the direc¬ 
tion of failure and disaster. 

And finally, the mature per¬ 
son views events in proportion. 
The immature one lets trifling 
events loom largo in his per¬ 
spective. He IS likely to miss 
the ti ue significance of more im¬ 
portant happenings The best 
principle to follow in this re¬ 
gard is • cvciything coiinls but 
nothing mailers 


G. K. TEST (Omi/J from pa^c 6.^2) 


(ill) Shri K.K. Shah (ir) Shri 
Kamalapati Tnpathi (v) L. Chal 
Chluiiiga (n) Air Chief Marshal 
O P. Mehra (' *') Dr. Satish 
Dhavan (riii) Dr. George Jacob 
(/v) Shri T. Swaminafhan (.vJ 
Shri A. ChandrasekJiar. 

(h) Ci\c the names of the 
following: 

(i) President of Cambodia 
(/■/) Premier of the People's Re¬ 
public of China (in) Prime 
Munster of Sweden (ir) Piinu. 
Minister of Mauritius fv) Presi¬ 
dent of Bangladcsli (vi) Presi¬ 
dent of Pakistan. 

Ans, 0) Marshal Lon Nol 
(ii) Mr. Chou En-Lai (in) Mr 
Oi if Palme (ir) Sir Seewoosagai 
Ramgoolam(i')Mr Abu Sayced 
C h o w d h II r y (vi) Mr. Z.A 
Bhutto. 

(c) Name the three new full- 
fledged Indian States which came 
into being as a result of the re¬ 
organization of the North-Eastern 
region of India. 

Ans. Meghalaya, Manipur, 
Tripura. 

(d) How many Param Vir 
Chakras were awarded for bra¬ 
very in the recent fndo-Pakistan 
war ? How many of these were 
posthumous ? 


Ans. In the Indo-Pak 
war of Doeember. 1971. four 
Indian sohhers won Param Vir 
Chakras. Out of them, m the 
case of tiuce (I'lyiiig Officer 
Niriiialjit Sipgh Sekiion, Lance 
Naik Albeit Lkka and 2iul 
Lieutenant Aiiin Khetarpal), 
the award was posthumous. 
Major llo.shiar Singh is the only 
living rndi.in soldier to have 
been awaided .i P.iuim Vir 
Chakra in the fonrteen-day war. 

(f) When Wis Nilgiri 

comini.s.sione(l? (h'lc the exact 
date. At nhieb docks was it 
built? 

Ans. The I N S A'/Zgi//, the 
first Indian-buill frigate was 
laimclied on October 2.k 1968, 
and joined the Navy on June .1, 
1972 It w'as built at the Ma/a- 
gon Docks, Ihnubay 

fO'Vhj did (he IJ.S.S.R. 
keep out of the U.N. Conference 
on Human Lnsironment held at 
Stockholm in .ftine, 1972? 

Ans. The .Soviet Union and 
most of Its Last European allies 
refused to participate in the 
U.N. Conference on Human 
F.nviionment because Cast Ger¬ 
many had been allowctl to at¬ 
tend the Conference only as an 
observer. 
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Social Behaviour Test—V 

Behaviour iccmeth to me as a garment oj the mind, and to have the con¬ 
ditions oj a garment. For it ought to be made in Jashion; it ought not to 
he too curious; it ought to be shaped so as to set forth any good making of the 
mind, and hide any deformity: and above all. it ought not to he too siratl, 
or restrained for exercise or motion. —Francis Bacon 


1. You feel you have been 
let down by your best friend 
Will you 

A. Slop speaking to him? 

B. Make your feelings 
known lo him? 

C. Disbuiden yoiii mind 
before someone else"’ 

li. Do you tliink you tan 
sulfcr fools 

A. UladlV^ 

B Not at ,iir> 

C. With dillkiilty? 

III. M uch depend*' on I tick 
Do you 

A. Believe in that? 

B Not believe in that? 

C. Not feci suic of that? 

IV. You arc taking an exa¬ 
mination. In the examination 
hall, while the invigilator is not 
looking, the candidate sitting 
next lo you asks you to help 
him wil!i a proldem Will 
you... . 

A, ignoie tlie leouesf' 

B Rep art him to the invigi¬ 
lator/ 

C. Help liim out to the 
extent \ou can? 

V. Your leleplit.ne is out 
of order. In lespo.isc to your 
eomplaiiit, a .necli.'.'ic eome-. to 
have .1 look at the instrument 
He tells you the instiumcni will 
have lo be ihaiigcd .ind if you 
follow the reg'ilai pioceduie it 
may take «i few d. ys But iu is 
prepared to help \oa out of the 
difticiilly if yoi, pay him Rs li> 
Will you . 

A. Aceept the olVei? 

B. Reject it and follow the 
piescnbcd proecdurc'' 

C. Try to get things expe¬ 
dited without payment 

Janet 1973 


but through higlier-level 
contacts in the Tele¬ 
phone Department. 

VI. You have recently 
taken over as the Manager ot a 
laclory. Naturally you are 
keen to understand tiie people 
working for you. Will you . . 

A. Go by what the sec¬ 
tional heads have to 
say 7 

B. Depend upon a few 
hand-picked individuals 
wlu) 111 your judgement 
cuii be relied upon? 

C. Try lo talk to and listen 
to as many men as 
possible? 

VU. You arc at a stag 
paity where those piesent are 
retailing and enjoying oil-colour 
stories. Will you . . 

A. Join the fun? 

B. Merely liy lo look 
amused? 

C reel boied and show it? 

MU. Whilechoos|i'gaj.»b, 
in what okLi would you place. 

A Money 

B Status 

C. Job Siitisfaclion 

(say CBA, or BAC oi ) 

IX. If y«m are suci.e->sfiil m 
tins cxamiaatioi'. whom will 
you tell about it fust ’ 

A. Vc'ur friciuN’ 

B. Your parents ’ 

C. \'our lianece ' 

X. ’I'ou .ire in iIk middle 
of a queue lo buy a lickel Sud¬ 
denly a well-built jXMfOi iiie.slo 
jump the ipieiie. Tins .tarts a 
free-for-all in winch the queue 
IS broken. Will you 

A. Join in piinishiiig the 


bully? 

B. Take advantage of the 
situation and try to im¬ 
prove your position? 

C. Step aside and wail to 
take your place when 
the queue is formed 
again? 

XI. You arc working in 
an olUcc. You know that there 
aic colleagues who speak ill of 
you behind your back to your 
superiors and they, m then turn, 
listen to such things. Will you? 

. i. Teel perturbed and pro¬ 
test? 

B. Mount a couiitcr-ailaek 
against your detractors? 

C. Leave the place as not 
fit for an honourable 
person to work m? 

.\11. \ou are a manufac- 
tuier prodiieiiig something 
which has to face tough compe¬ 
tition in the maikei. You su.s- 
nect that an employee of yours 
IS in Ic.igue with one of your 
ciiinpclilois, Bui there is no 
dciinitc proof. In ordei to set 
,oiir doubts .It rest which «;f the 
folliuviiig e o II I CCS will you 
choose 

.1 Keep a watcii on the 
m.in? 

B. Question him diicctly? 

C. Avoid a confumtation 
and just ask him lo go? 

(ft'I answers sec July 1973 issue) 

Best Answers to 

Social Behaviour Tcst-IV 

{publidudin May 1973) 

1. A 2. (' 3. A 4. C' 5. B 
6.A7, B8. A9. AlO. A 11. B 
12. C 
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Votes, or Principles—1 
Sir, 

The editorial note “Votes or 
Principles” in your April issue 
IS frank and hard-hitting. We 
are living in what may be called 
a slogan-ray. Much talk of 
high-sounding principles is heard 
on election-eve. But every time 
it turns out to be a confidence 
trick on the part of those who 
have money and influence. Over 
the last twenty-five years this 
class of people have used all 
sorts of fair and foul means to 
strengthen their stranglehold on 
the poor masses. In spite of 
attractive slogans like gharibi 
hatao, the plight of the poor who 
constitute forty-four percent of 
India’s population has been go¬ 
ing from bad to worse. 

Faina Sujoy Palit 

U 

Sir, 

To a scries of forthright 
ediioiials, you have added one 
m o r e—“Votes or Principles” 
(April, 1973). 

Just before an election, we 
can hear our politicians talking 
of principles. While polling is 
in progress, they are required 
to keep silent. But as soon as 
the results have been announc¬ 
ed, the winner gets busy cashing 
in on his victory in every possi¬ 
ble way. In ninety nine cases 
out of a hundred, he forgets all 
about principles as he joins the 
new class of privileged persons 
coming up in the country. 

Pancuu Gopal Ghosi 

Howrah 
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Sir, 

In your editorial note in the 
April issue of the Competition 
Master, you have observed, 
“Even after twenty-five years of 
freedom, communal and caste 
loyalties and parochial con¬ 
siderations remain a much more 
powerful force than any pre¬ 
ference for principles”, it is a 
sad fact and should make any¬ 
one sceptical about the future of 
democracy in India. 

Our politicians have always 
used talk of principles as a bait 
to Win votes. The result is a 
pervasive dichotomy between 
principles and practice and this 
has been corroding our national 
character. It has barred our 
way to progress. We can make 
progress only when there is a 
harmonious co-reiation between 
theory and practice. 

Berhampur Devaraj Sahu 

IV 

Sir, 

Thank you very much for 
your editorial note “Votes or 
Principles". Those who fought 
for Uie freedom of the country 
before 1947 were imbued with 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
were men of unimpeachable in¬ 
tegrity. Gandhiji who led our 
freedom struggle attached as 
much importance to purity of 
means as he did to the purity 
of ends. But to-day ends justi¬ 
fy the means. That is why we 
see corruption and nepotism 
flourishing and the burden of 
the poor increasing. We are 
clearly going in a direction op¬ 


posite to the one in which lies 
the Ram Rajya of Gandluji’s 
dreams. 

XXX Rajender Kaul 

V 

Sir, 

The chasm between the 
words and the deeds of our 
politicians has become unbridge¬ 
able. Inspite of tall commit¬ 
ments to eradicate poverty, cor¬ 
ruption and imemploymcnt, the 
standards of living of the com¬ 
mon people are steadily fulling, 
corruption is thriving and un¬ 
employment IS increasing. Have 
we really done anything so far 
to better the lot of the poor? 
Why have we failed? We can 
find the cutswer if we compare 
ourselves with China. In that 
country people at all levels are 
actively participating in the task 
of national reconstruction. Hcie 
we arc taken up with pious 
platitudes and gimmicks which 
arc going to take us nowhere. 

Calcutta SuMii Kumar Biswas 

VI 
Sir, 

I believe this political sole¬ 
cism of going after votes at tlie 
cost of principles and even na¬ 
tional interests is suicidal and 
everything possible should be 
done to wean young people 
from such tendencies. 

We have become accustom¬ 
ed rather too much to dividing 
society into (religious) minority 
groups, scheduled castes etc. 
It will be infinitely better if we 
forget these divisions and leant 
to think in terms of the poor. 


Jhe Competition Master 



the middle class people and the 
affluent people. 

Gopal Krismna Bajpayee 
Murad Nagar 

“From Geneva to Paris” 

Sir, 

In your editorial note “From 
Geneva to Pans” in the March 
}9^3 issue of the Compeutiun 
Master, you have given a very 
clear analysis of what has been 
achieved in Vietnam. 

No doubt the fighting in 
Vietnam came to a close after 
the peace-agreement had been 
signed m Pans on January 27. 
But warclouds are still over¬ 
hanging the whole of Indo- 
China. 

Obviously, President Nixon’s 
pidicy of “peace with honour” 
has been a dismal failure. In 
Vietnam, men of the N.L.F. and 
the forces of Hanoi liavc an 
upper hand now. There is siill 
a lot of tension in Laos and 
Cambodia. It will take several 
years yet before it may be pos¬ 
sible to claim that the situation 
has been entirely defused. 
i\ew Delhi Arun Kumar Roy 

Vote At Eighteen 
Sir, 

The demand for the right 
of vote at 18 cannot be rejected 
out of hand, if the social and 
educational climate is conducive, 
a person normally develops suffl- 
cient understanding of issues be¬ 
fore the public by the time he or 
she becomes an adult. But un¬ 
fortunately for us, it IS not so in 
India. A majority of our young 
people who call themselves 
“educated” arc no better than 
illiterates. It is common know¬ 
ledge that educational st<indards 
in the country are steadily fal¬ 
ling. Our colleges and univer¬ 
sities have become breeding 
g r o u n d s for indiscipline, ir¬ 
responsible behaviour and vio¬ 
lence. The situation is rendered 
all the more explosive by grow¬ 
ing unemployment. 

June, 1973 


The age of voting m India 
Will have to be lowered one day, 
but at the present juncture, such 
a step 1 $ frau^t with serious 
consequences. Before we take 
the step, we shall have to create 
a congenial chmate in which it 
can serve to promote (raihci 
than bedevil) and strengthen the 
ideals of democracy in India. 
Ambala Cantt. Arvind Kumar 

India and Her Neighbours 
Sir, 

I think your editorial iioie 
“Ways of Washingtv*n” ignores 
some important points It has 
been universally x'ccognised that 
by liberating Bangladesh, India 
has gained immensely in .stature 
III the eyes of the woiUl a:> also 
111 the eyes of licr smaller neigh¬ 
bours. Coirespondingly, h e r 
share of responsibility for keep¬ 
ing peace in live sub-continent 
has also intioascd. She u>il 
have to win the coniidcnce ol 
her smaller neighbours, be¬ 
cause that IS the only way in 
which durable peace can be en¬ 
sured in the region. We must 
not over-l'cact if the USA 
sends another consignment ol 
arms to Pakistan. This has 
been going on for twenty years 
and still Unit-country has tasted 
humibalion every lime it has 
attacked India. Sometimes i 
have a sneaking suspicion that 
our leaders raise the Pakistan 
bogey to divert the people's 
attention from economic issues. 
If that IS so, It ..annoi but 
prove harmful. 

Muktsar N\>:er Si-soh 

Pakistani POW's 
Sir, 

in his letter coiit».in>ng 
Pakistani POW’s in the kpril 
1973 issue of CM, Mr DJiiieii- 
dra Kumar Di.xit has pleaded 
for their early release. 1 agree 
that these prisoners have to be 
released sooner or later, but this 
can be done only when P,ikis- 
tan agrees to nuke a reciprocal 


gesture by releasing theiimocent 
Bengalis living m concentration 
tamps m that country. India 
camiot release tlie pnsoncers 
unilatcially and thus let down 
Its friend and ally Bangladesh. 

As leg.irds Mr. Dixit’s fears 
that tlie triendship between In¬ 
dia and Bangl.idesii will be short¬ 
lived, I think such fears are 
groundless. The Republics of 
India and Bangladesh follow the 
same principles and there could 
be no greater testimonial to the 
popularity of Sheikh Mujibur 
Pehman than the resounding 
victoiy rccemly scored by his 
parly the Aw.mii League m the 
gcneial eleelums luld in Bangla¬ 
desh. I don't !■ now what 
pionipts Mr. iJiMl to think that 
ii'do-Bangladesli iclalions will 
detcrioiatc. ! d.i not sec any 
leassnt t.i be ptssimislie on that 
score. 

Akun Klmak Awasiui 

Langhii 

J1 

Sir, 

Belore reading Mr Di.xil’s 
letter to you I'U Pakcstani pri¬ 
soners of wai, 1 had been think- 
I ig that only editors and sooth¬ 
sayers were gi\en to making 
prophecies in polities. Mr. 
Dixii IS no doubt in. good com- 
panv hut Ins thinking appears 
to 'oe a little out •n'dalc. is be 
>u sure ,i lerpaid oanuot change 
.Is spots'.’ does the leo- 

paid Jiave io s..y to that'? Nixon 
visit.' Peking: Moscow purchases 
.Vintncnii wlieai; Bunn and 
Prague -.hake hands and so on. 

i Jo not think there is any 
jusiiliuiiion for digging up the 
pasi wlien Bengali Muslims 
miglii have been temporarily 
(.aii'ed .iw.iy by the communal 
politi.-' v'f .In.iu'h's Muslim 
League Undei the leailership 
o*'Slicikii M iijib, tjiey have since 
received the baptism of fire and 
nave voluntarily chosen to be 
guided by the .same principles of 
scculari.->m and democracy as 
the people ol India. 
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Similarly there is no justih- 
cation for equating Bhaiibani 
with the national leaders of 
Bangladesh. What place Bha- 
shani occupies in the minds and 
hearts of his countrymen is evi¬ 
dent when we consider tliat ins 
paitymeu could not capture a 
single seat in the elections recent¬ 
ly held in that country. 

Mr. Duut holds that the 
Bangladesh government has 
changed its policy on the issue 
of POW’s. That IS not a faet. 
It has always been insistmg on 
trying those who have com¬ 
mitted War crimes and tliat is a 
duty it owes, not only to itself 
but also to the international 
conununity because genocide 
which IS a heinous crime in in¬ 
ternational law must be punish¬ 
ed by the state on the territory 
of which the crime has been 
conumlted. It is Islamabad 
winch is not interested m getting 
back the prisoners of war, be¬ 
cause their return is bound to 
create new problems for Mr. 
Bhutto. 

Likewise I do nut agree 
with prophets of doom who 
foresee a deterioration in indu- 
Bangludesh relations. May be 
It IS fashionable to be cynical. 
But in reality there is no cause 
for being pessimistic on that 
score. 

Deoghar Shyamapmia Dl 


U.S. Embassy in India 
Sir, 

KLindiy allow me to rcfci to 
Miss Pratima Ray’s letter m the 
February issue of CM. 

The appomtment of Daniel 
P. Moymhan as the U.S. am¬ 
bassador m India by no means 
proves that this country has 
been upgraded in Mr. Nixon's 
list of priorities. Prof, Moym¬ 
han is an urbanolvigist, sociolo¬ 
gist, economist, historian, poli¬ 
tical scientist &c. &c. But he is 
by no means a diplomat or 
statesman. Neither does he hap¬ 
pen to be an cxjxirt on India. 


The importance Mr. Nixon as¬ 
signs to India will be evident if 
we compare the appointment of 
Mr. Moymhan in New Delhi to 
the appointment of Mr. David 
K.L. Bruce in Peking and that 
of Mr. Marshall Green to Aus¬ 
tralia. The last-mentioned two 
arc ihe most seasoned U.S. dip¬ 
lomats. 

Burla Rabi Narayan Sahu 

Qualifications for Politicians 
Sir, 

Nowadays only a graduate 
IS 'eligible' for the post of a 
clerk. Tlicn why sliould there 
be no imniinum academic quah- 
Ikalion for a minister, an M.P., 
an M.L.A. or an M.L.C.? 
Should wo presume that the 
responsibilities of u mimstcr arc 
much less important than lluise 
of a clerk, or is it that tiie duties 
of a minister bcai no c«)rrelaiion 
With aeudeiuic qiialiliealions*’ 1 
do not hold liiut u iiiiivcisiiy 
degree is a erilciion of ability. 
Yet a weli-quahiicd person has 
got 'something' which—^as a 
rule—^places him on a slightly 
higher level than an illiterate 
nun. It IS this 'something' that 
nukes a man b.isjeally eligible 
I'ur a respoiusible post. 

What .shviuld be the cssen- 
iial quahilcation for men who 
thoDsc ii career ri public lilc 
I Ihrik they must have a iimver- 
siiy degree plus a degice or dip¬ 
loma in public icliiiions oi in¬ 
ter lationalalTaiis It is a ralhcr 
tall order but would it not help 
to improve oiii public life? 

Shankar. ML'Minun, 
Paina fBihar) 

Siicial Behaviour Test —1 

Sir, 

The “Social BeJiaviour Te.st" 
y*iu have recently started pub¬ 
lishing IS vciy mlucsting and 
useful to us 1 hope you Will 
publish this test every month. 
Taki Rabimira Naih Biswas 

11 

Sir, 

1 really liked the Social Be¬ 


haviour Test publislied in tiic 
months of February and March, 
1973, 1 would, however, like to 
suggest that you publish some 
other t 3 rpcs of tests also e.g. 
Picture Story 7'csts, Story Writ¬ 
ing Test, or some other general 
knowledge test. It will make 
the journal even more useful. 
Amhala City Ramlsh Kumar 
lU 
Sir, 

Thank you very much for 
iJie new feature “Social Beha¬ 
viour Test’’. Would you con¬ 
sider publisliiiig the answers oi’ 
the Test in the .same issue? 

Bi I hamporc Gau i am Basu 

Blood Croups 
Sir, 

Please .lUow me to diaw 
your kind iittention to the ans- 
wei given to Mi Sii.santa K 
PalUiiiiiik in ihc April mimbei 
of CM fpago 520) coiKcrnmg 
“Blood Groups”. 

Accoiding to your answer 
“Blood was classified by Dr 
C’oslello and later by Dr. Moss 
into various gioiips Mz. AB. A, 
B iU-.d O ’* 

As a matter of fact the cicdit 
goes to Karl Landsieincr who 
lor the lirst time in history (in 
1900), studied the nature of blood 
seiontilically and divided human 
blood mil' 1 hrec grc'ups viz “A", 
“B”, and “O”, Laicr on. in the 
year 1902, Dc C'aslcllo and 
Sturli discoveieil the fourth 
blood group- -thc‘'AB” -which. 
w.Ls a combination c>f gioups 
“A" and “B". Furthei division 
of groups “A” and “B” had been 
suggested by Von Dungern and 
KiisficUl in 1911. 

It may be further pointed 
out tliat liesides the above four 
groups, there are other types ol 
blood groups like “M”, "N’’- 
“MN”, “Rh^'', 'Rh ” etc. 
But these are of little significance 
in blood transfusion in which 
blood group has an important 
role to play. 

Calcutta Dipankar Skn Gupta 
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P.G. Varghese. Karunagapalli 

Q. Whit* cli) Ihc iibbicVRs- 
tions BARC u’ld COST s1;unl 
lor ■' 

Alls. HARC rd'crs to Bli.i- 
bhii Aloiaii- Rose.iich Ccnlic, 
COST HUM is Cominifla- o'l 
Siioiicc :ind I'a-Iiiiology 
l)oi‘pak Mehta, Gaya 

Q. Wiuil IS p.Mapsyc'hn- 
logy? 

Ans. i’arapsycholo»\: is 
icl.dcd to ilio study t>f‘ oxlni- 
scnsoiy pi.r(.i'piioii and I'thci 
Mipcr-jKHHial plicnomcna, both 
physical .fill iticilal c .if tck- 
patliy, cl.iiiM'y.mco, piC(.o}Mii- 
tioji etc Many scic itists ."nl 
psychologists do ’..it, however, 
accept paiapsyeholvigx' as a 
scic'iee. 

V.K. Batra, Meerut 

Q. Kindly tell me what is 
At hint ic dial lor’’ 

Ans. Atlantic Charter: In 
August 1941, wliilc the .second 
world war was raging. President 
Franklin D Roosevelt of the 
U.S.A. and Prime Minister 
Wuiston C'hiirchill of the II K. 
held a series of meetings in mid- 
Atlanic and later issued a joint 
policy declaration which came 
to bo known as the Atlantic 
Charter. Among the princi¬ 
ples enunciated in the C'hartcr 
Were :(i) the U.S.A. andtheU.K. 
r.eek no territorial aggrandisc- 


me’il (//) they would not accept 
or endo''se any ch mgcs m terri¬ 
torial liimts I’ot bai.kcd bv the 
fuviy '.-xprifcd wishes of the 
people f. Micorned (///) (hoy res¬ 
pect the ii.ghls ol . II n.itions to 
choose the form of suwernmeHt 
they Would hke ’o h.ive Cn') 
they Mill Wviik to ensure for all 
n.itions equal access to raw ma¬ 
terials and ti.ide 'icedcd by them 
for their economic nrospcrily 
(r) they would biiii.e ahout the 
fu1le^t coilabi'-ration among all 
n.itKins in iii" ctonniiic field 
Iw) after the wer ha** been won. 
they visii.ih/e an era of pc ice 
IP M'hiih all naiiims c.in live in 
pe.K'c ami all mc” e.tr. live free 
of fc.ir and want (' mI all n.uions 
must .ib.i'idon the use of force 

Prafiilla Ch. Pant. Pilhoragarh 

Q. What IS the Smithso¬ 
nian Agreement of 1071 

Ans. .Smithsonian Aip-cc- 
ment: It was an agreement on 
intcmalii'ii.il ourrenov realign¬ 
ments rc.'ichcil amop.g I'lnanie 
Mmistcis ami central bank .ciw- 
emors of ten alTltiont countries 
17 .' , Belgium, Canmla, France, 
West Gemv.iny, Paly. .Fapan, 
the Netherlands. Sweden, the 
U.K .andIhcU.SA. The offi- 
ci.als met at the Smithsonian 
Institute 111 Washington and 
came to .nn agreement on mea¬ 
sures to be taken to restore sta¬ 
bility to mtemational monetary 


arrangements and to provide for 
expanding inlcmational trade 
1’lic piincip.d elements of the 
agreement were Cl) an under¬ 
taking by the L' S goveniment 
to rape the dollai price of gold 
from 35 dollars per ounce to 
"iS dollars pci ounce. (2) lift¬ 
ing of the 10 percent import sur¬ 
charge levied by the USA. in 
August 1971. and (3) temporary 
widening of peimissible mar¬ 
gins of iluctuation for eiirren- 
cies, 

Vishwa Mohan Prasad Verma, 
Patna 

Q. Wh It IS the signific.'Uice 
of “ rline Capsule” 

Ans. ’lime Capsule: The 
term h.is been used to describe 
metallic cyliiuleis filled with mc- 
monabilu' ard buried deep in the 
earth so tli.it after a few thou¬ 
sand years, if somebody disco¬ 
vers Mil h a capsule, he should be 
lemii’ded of what life and times 
M’ere like when the ‘time cap¬ 
sule' Jiad been initially buried 

Jagannath Prasad Misra, Cut¬ 
tack 

Q. What IS National Pro- 
diutivity Council'* What arc 
it.s functions'* 

Am. National Productivity 
Council: was constituted in 
February 1958 to create produc¬ 
tivity consciousness among wor¬ 
kers and entrepreneurs. It is an 
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autonomous organisation in 
which the Government, labour, 
trade unions and employers are 
represented. The Council has 
its headquarters in New DclJii. 

Ramesh Chandra Pandya, Keon- 

jhar 

Q. What arc Special Draw¬ 
ing Rights'^ 

Ans. Special Drawing 
Rights: alsit kiu'wn as “paper 
gold” are drawing rights given 
to members of the International 
Monetary Fund m propiwtion to 
their quota m the Fund so that 
the expanding world-trade can 
be financed on intcmatioiial 
faith and co-operation. It is 
international mono y existing 
only in the Fund’s books an<I 
changing hands only on loilger 
sheets, but the members <)f the 
Fund accept it as payment, 

Alihilendra I aU, Patna 

Q. Will you kindly explain 
how wc get Vitamin D from sun- 
Ught? 

Ads. Vitamin D from Sun¬ 
light: Absorbed light convcits 
reacting molecules to a new 
state which is birher in cncrgv 
than their initial stale. Frgos- 
terol, found in plant and animal 
tissue is converted into Vitamin 
D by ultra-violet radiation 

Rajiv IViathur, New Delhi 

Q. Kindly explain (i) paral¬ 
lel economy (ii) .arm-chair plan¬ 
ning. 

Ans. When it is said that 
black money is running a paral¬ 
lel economy in the country it 
means that it is circulating in 
accordance witli a set of laws 
framed by those who have black 
money and is thus bedevilling 
the economy of the country 
which should ordinarily nin ac¬ 
cording to the laws framed by 
the Government. 

Armchair planning means 
planning which is done sitting 
in an office on theoretical as¬ 
sumptions which bear little or 
no relation to facts. 


D. Prakasam, Kavall 

Q. Let me know clearly 
the present status of Hong 
Kong. 

Ans. Hong Kob^: is a Bri¬ 
tish crown colony. It had been 
ceded by China to Britain in 
January 1841. Since then, ex¬ 
cept for a few years during world 
war II when the island was oc¬ 
cupied by the Japanese, it has 
been under British administra- 
lion. 

S.V. R.'imachandran, Madras 

Q. Kindly name the fol- 
h'wing' (i) Chairman, Life In¬ 
surance Corporation of India 
('/■'■) Chairman, State Trading 
Corporatif-n (lii) Chairman, In¬ 
dian Airlines Corporation (iv) 
Chairman, Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

Ans. (/) Shri K R. Puri (ii) 
Shri V.V. Parikh (iii) Shri N P. 
Sen O'r) Shri H Bhayu. 

Prakash Narain Tripathi, Kotah 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the Monopo¬ 
lies & Restrictive Trade Prac¬ 
tices Act 

Ans. Monopolies & Reslric- 
the Trade Practices Act: The 
Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Pmcliccs Act came into 
fnr^c on June 1,1970. A watch 
dog commission to check mono¬ 
polies and restrictive trade prac¬ 
tices was appointed under the 
Act which laid down that none 
of the domimmt 75 industrial 
houses ("listed in the report of 
the Monopolies Enquiry Com¬ 
mission) could expand its acti¬ 
vities substantially without the 
prior approval of the Union 
government. 

Rajendm Knmar Sharma, Dar- 
bhanga 

Q. What does the 
“CJiogyal" of Sikkim mean? Is 
it a synonym of Emperor or is 
it the name of the emperor of 
Sikkim? 

Ans. Cbogyal: means 
divinely appointed king. 


Avadhesh Kumar Saxena, Sha)a- 
por 

Q. Name the authors of 
(i) One Life (ii) Red Star Over 
China and (iii) Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer. 

Ans. (0 Dr. Christian Bar- 
naard (it) Edgar Snow, and (iii) 
Mark Twain. 

Q. Write in short about: 

(0 Prize Court (») Open Uni¬ 
versity (iii) Cecil Day-Ixwis (iv) 
Epstein. 

Am. (i) Prize Court: In 
modem warfare ships or goods 
captured by the naval forces of a 
belligerent at sea or seized in a 
port, or even aircraft and good 
carried in them and so captured 
are referred to as prize. The 
capturing country constitutes a 
Prize Court which adjudicates 
upon the prize and cither releases 
or condemns it. The pronounce¬ 
ment of the Prize Court consti¬ 
tutes international title to the 
property. 

(ii) Open University: De¬ 
livering the Convocation address 
at the Agra University on Janu¬ 
ary 9, Professor Nurul Hasan, 
the Union Education Minister 
called for the establishment of an 
Open University that would 
cover the whole of the country 
He said that indiscrimin.'itc 
growth of colleges which lacked 
finance and other things to im¬ 
part higher learning needed to 
be checked. He said that under 
the new scheme for higher edu-' 
cation, anyone should be able 
to appear at any examination as 
a private candidate. 

(i7i) Cecil Day-Lewis: was 
Britain’s poet-laureate. He 
died in the latter half of May. 
1972. He had succeeded John 
Masefield on January 1, 1968 
Mr. Day-Lewis was a descen¬ 
dant of Oliver Goldsmith and 
claimed to be the first Irishman 
to have become the poet-lau¬ 
reate of Britain. He was for 
some years Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford. Besides being a 
poet, he'^td/as also a writer of 





detective fiction (by the name of 
Nicholas Blake). He was also 
Director of a publisliing firm. 
Some of his works arc. A Hope 
of Poetry, The Poetic Image, 
Overtures to Death etc 

(ir) Epstein: Sir Jacob Eps¬ 
tein (1880-1959) was a British 
sculptor. He was a Russian- 
Polish jew who was trained in 
Fans and ultimately assumed 
British nationality. He was 
well-known as an inspired model¬ 
ler of portrait heads cast in 
bronze. Among the famous 
persons who sat fi^r him were 
Jawaharlal Nehru and G.B 
Shaw. His works include I’lr- 
gtn and Child, Geiiciis, I'lsita- 
tion etc. 

Ramesb Sood, Delhi 

Q. Where arc (i) Accra (li) 
Lagos ? 

Ans. Accra is the capital of 
Ghana and Lagos is the capital 
of Nigeria. Both arc in Africa. 

Q. Name some of the air¬ 
craft manufactured by H..\.L., 
Bangalore. 

Ans. fi) Gnat (it) HP 24- 
Mark-I (in) Krishah~ii four 
seater light aircraft (iv) Kiran-- 
a jet trainer aircraft and (v) 
/ifoue/re—helicopters. 

U. Krishnarao, Panagarh 

Q. Why arc moles formed 
on the human body'’ 

Ans. Moles: It is the pig¬ 
ment cells in the skin which give 
‘ rise to moles. They arc clus- 
tres of pigment cells fmclanc- 
cytes) with nerve elements and 
connective t issue in thick lesions. 
They may be present at birth 
but very often appear m child¬ 
hood. 

Q. How is the enlargement 
of a mole an indication of 
canter 7 

Aas. This is a question 
which is for the sp«:ialist to 
answer. All that we have been 
able to ascertain is that pigment¬ 
ed moles are almost always 
hannless, but do sometimes be¬ 


come the starting point of tu¬ 
mours known as melanomas. 

S.A. Sreedhar, Bangalore 

Q. What arc the chemical 
constituents of honey'’ 

Ans. Honc>: The che¬ 
mical composition of honey de¬ 
pends on Its floral siuircc. degree 
of ripeness al the time it w.is 
extracted, mctliods used for pro¬ 
cessing and storage eli Ihl- 
ferent varieties contain v.iiying 
percentages of watci, fruit sug.i i 
dextrose, sucrose, minerals, .icul, 
proteins and related compouiuU, 
plant pigments, tiiniiic acid etc 

Subliash Cbandra Chaivla, 1 ,iii k- 
now 

Q. Wh.it IS Aijiina Aw.inl'’ 
Ans. Arjiina Awards : 
were ristitiitcd foi the lust lime 
in 1961 and arc made to “sp.iri- - 
men of the year” on the b.isis o! 
outstaiidiie: perfi'rmance dur¬ 
ing the last three years and c\- 
ccUencc in the game duii’ig the 
year (■»f the aw.ird, as certified by 
the national sports fotlcraliim. 
The final recommendation is 
made by the All-Tndia Coiincil 
of Spoils 

Q. What js the ii.ii.omd 
calendar and how can we fr'd 
the date, month and year t>f the 
National Caicndai correspond¬ 
ing to the Gregoiian calendar? 

Ans. National Calendar: 
The unified Indian N.itional 
Calendar to be used for oflicial 
purposes was introduced from 
M.irch 22. 1957. The new ca¬ 
lendar IS based on the Saka cm 
which began with the vernal 
equinox of 78 A D Chiulra is 
The first month and Phalenn is 
the last month I'F the yeai. 

' The days of ihis tak’udar 
permanently correspond ^^lth 
the Gregorian calendai- - 
Chaitra 1 falling on March 2! 
in a common year and March 22 
in a Leap Year. 

Sarat Babu, Berhampur 

Q. Why was the post of 
Governor-General abolished 
after Mr. C. Rajagopalachari? 


Ans. Tlie office thd 
Governor General remained in 
existence as h*ng as India was 
a dominion lo the then (British) 
Coinmonwc.iIlli At that time 
the t'iovcrn 'r Goieial was sup- 
piisvd til he the rspicsentative of 
ilie Untish Lrnwii in India. The 
ollico be<..iine redujid.int after 
ndia I>ci.,ami' .a republic on 
f.jiuaiv 26, iy‘'0 

0. What r '.'•i- m.viimg of 
Jan ■’ 

Ans. iifiMii: i>a I itinword 
.vhich me.i!,' <lii' '‘ante 

Anil Kumar, hlinmii 

Q. Wli 11 I' 'he age of the 

rh'uitu'.i",'’ 

Alls. RliiiMKcros: The In- 
di.'iu Thii'''scri's liVL'.s ne.irly 5t) 
years 

0. Who \\ as the lii st Ame- 
ric.iii ii-troniiut ? 

A ns. 'T IH* fi rst Amern.-an as- 
tronaiit w,i‘ \!ar. U Shepard Jr. 
wh'’ sM'i 'in I'l sp.ict oTi M.iy 5, 
196! in I'uwlom-'l. 

Snapan Kumar Siidia, New Bar- 
raekpur 

Q. Please let me know 
about the Indo-Sikkim peace- 
ticaty of I't.'iO whieh superseded 
all pievii us tn < between 
.'hkkim and the Miili'l g- vern- 
iv.'-ni. 

.V n s. Tndo-Sikfc'iu Treaty 
of 1950: A treaty p.o\ iding for 
ihc coriti'inai.cc of Sdkim as an 
internally .tiitonommis Protoc*- 
tiirate India was sitmcd on 
Dec 5, 19.^0 I'nd<-r the treaty 
fi'di.i IS !i’‘sponsib!e for the 
defence a' d territi'nal integrity 
of Sikkim and has the right to 
take “such measures as it con- 
sidcrixl r.eccss: ly for the defence 
of Sikkim or the security of 
India,” including the stationing 
of Indian troops in Sikkim. 
Sikkim’s external affo irs are con¬ 
ducted by the Gevemment of 
India. 

S.N.G. Nainlioodiri, Xlrruvan- 
vandoor 

Q. Who arc the following; 
(i) Arafat (ii) Pcle (iii) 
(Contd. on page M2) 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Fahri Koriitiirk: cleclcd 
President of Tin key on April 
6 in place of Cevdct Su nay. 

Abu Sayeed Choudhur): rc- 
elccicU President of Bangladcsli. 

Anwar Sadat: proclaimed 
Jiiniself military Governor- 
Gcr.cr.il of Egypt in tJic las* 
week rf March I ^>73 

Ephraim Kat/ir: elected 
Piesidciit of Israel in place of 
ZS Sha/ar 

N a i m T a 1 ii: appointed 
Prime Ministci of Turkey on 
April 12 in place of Mr Peril 
Melcn 

Amin-al-I lafe/: appointed 
Prime Mi nstcr of Lebanon. 

Teng-Hsiao Ping : former 
Secretary General of the Chinese 
Communist Party, appointed 
Vice-Prcnncr of China. 

P.N. Daniry: Di-puty Gov¬ 
ernor of the Rcscive Bank of 
India, appinntcd Secretary to 
the World Bank 

A. N. Ray, J : appointed 
Chief .Iii.stice of India rice Mr. 
Justice S.M. Sikri. 

B. S. Das; formerly Com¬ 
missioner in the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation, appointed Chief 
Administrator of Sikkim. 

Mahendra M o h u n Chou- 
dhury: a former Ch ief Minister 
of Assam, appointed Governor 
of Punjab vice Shri D.C. Pavate. 

B.D. Pande: Cabinet Sec¬ 
retary, concurrently appointed 
Principal Secretary to the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

Y.T. Shah: Additional Sec¬ 
retary in the Commerce Minis¬ 
try appointed Secretary m the 
Department of Company 
Affairs 

O. Chinaappa Reddy: 
pointed Cliairman of the MRTP 


(Monopolies and Restrictive 
'frade Prat.iu es) Conimission in 
place of Shn A Alagiiiswamy. 

V. V. Parikli: formerly Ma¬ 
naging Diicctor Housing and 
Urban Development Coipora- 
tion appointed Chairman of 
State Tiading Corpomiion. 

K.P. Tripathi: :■ former 
T'lnance Minister of Assam, 
appointed Chairman of Na¬ 
tional Textile Corpoiation 

Mahesh Chandra Dikshit: 
Indian Civil Aviation expert, 
appointed Zambia's Director 
General of Civil Aviation 

Charat Ram: elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Fcdeiation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry for 1973-74 

Nikolai Pegov: till icccntly 
Russian ambassador to liulid, 
appointed Deputy Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union. 

K.B. I.all: formerly Piiii- 
eiptil Defence Secretary, ap¬ 
pointed Trdiu’s Ambassador to 
Belgium in place of Mr B R 
Patel. 

Gumam Singh: former 
Chief Minister of Punjab being 
appointed India’s High Com¬ 
missioner in Australia. 

W. Shai/a: nominated to 
succeed Mr. Damodara Menon 
as Administrator of the Union 
Territory of I.iiccadives, Mini- 
coy & Amindivi islands from 
May 15. 

K.C. Joseph: formerly 
General Secretary of the Kerala 
Studei'ts Union, nominated 
General Secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Students Union of India. 

N.P. Jain: Deputy Perma¬ 
nent Represe-Atative of India at 
the U.N.O. elected Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the Social Committee 
of the ECOSOC fU.N. Econo¬ 
mic and Social Council). 


B.M. Bhattacharjea, Ma]. 
Gen.: appointed D i r e c t o r 
G c n e r a 1 of National Cadet 
Corps. 

Ashwini Kumar: former I.G., 
Police, Punjab, Jullundur, ap¬ 
pointed Additional Director 
General of the Border Security 
Force. 

H.S. Chopra, Lt. Gen.: has 
taken over as Dirwtor of Sup¬ 
ply and Transport at Army 
fleadquarters. New Delhi, vUe 
Lt. Gen. D.S Kalba. 

B. Himmatsinghka : elected 
President of the National Al¬ 
liance of Young Entrepreneurs. 

Kidar Nath S a h n i : re¬ 
elected Mayor of Delhi. 

M. S. Swaminathan, Dr.: 
Director General of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Rc- 
scau'h elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, London. 

RESIGNED 

Cindet Sunay; President of 
Turkey. 

Fcrit Melen: Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Turkey. 

Saeb Salam: Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Lebanon (following Is¬ 
raeli raids on Al Fatah camps). 

A/i/ Sidk>: Prime M inister 
of Fgypt and his Cabinet. 

DIED 

Guru Kuuju Kuriip: famous 
exponent of Kathakali, on April 
2 . 

READERS’ QUESTIONS 

(Cottttl. from page 641) 
Mickey Mouse. 

Ans. (/) Arafat: or Yas¬ 
ser Arafat is the head of the 
Palcstiniim guerrilla organisa¬ 
tion Al Fatah which is pledged 
to libciatc Palestine from the 
Israelis. 

(if) Pele: is a famous Bra- 
zilifui foot-ball player, looked 
u]wn all over the world as a 
wizard of the game. 

(ni) Mickey Mouse: is a 
character created by the famous 
U.S. movie cartoon-maker Walt 
Disney. 
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The Supreme Court of India 

ASD 

Fundamental Rights 


Common Welfare Supreme 

There is a conflict between the 
economic oligarchy of a few dini 
political domociacv of tiie nianv. 
Political sovereignly means that 
the interests which pie\ailed must 
be the inteiests of the masses rather 
than those of a few . In a State 
there must be economic equality 
and hence theic is need tor con¬ 
trolling production and distiiHu- 
lion of wealth. Piopei ly is a legal 
right only when it is justified by 
the needs of society 'Ihis tight 
IS susceptible to stiingent limita¬ 
tions of common welfare And 
the social need is best expressed 
by the representatives ol the peo¬ 
ple and not the ludiciary The 
legislature is as good a guaidian 
of the liberties and welfare of the 
people as the court. 

- Nireii De 

Not Natural Itiglits 

The dominant concept behind 
the Indian constitution is social 
good and thcie is l^lrIn^■c exidcnce 
in the Chapter on I imdamcnt.i! 
Rights Itself to show that the finiiid- 
ing fatheis had not adopted iho 
theory of natural rights 'Iheic 
can be no nalui.d rights in an 
organised siKiety unless tiu-y aic 
recognised by the society iiselt 
There is, therefore no question of 
the rights being natuial or primoi- 
dial and being outside Parliament's 
competence to amend. 

—H.M Seeivai 


Sl'PUEME COURT 

Brief History 
Positiun & Powers 

FUNDAxMENFAL RIGHTS 

Golak Natb Case 
Kesavanand Bharali’s ca.se 
issues in Question 
Majority View 
Parliament's Power 

Relation Between Judiciary 
and Parliament 

Basic Structure of the Coasti- 
tutiou 

Principle of Judicial Review 

Impugned Constitutional 
Amendments 


I'eatures of a Tutalitariiin State 

The four essential ic.iiuics of a 
toiulil.illaii state aie (u) That 
theic IS no right ot equality bclore 
the law (/■) F reedom r.l speech is 
non-existcnl (t i Peisonul liberty is 
denied to everyone and anyone 
could be put in jdil for expiessiiig 
an opinion contrary to the policies 
of the (joxeinment, and (d) Pru- 
pcris IS at the mcicy of the State 
so lliat cxpiopnation of property 
couki i.ike place in an individual 
case These four atlnbules of a 
lotalitaiian state would predomi¬ 
nate in this country if Article 31C 
was valid. 

—N A Palkhivala 
Pledge ti> .Safeguard Basic Rights 

Aiticle 13(2) was insetted in the 
Coiisiitution by the toiinding 
falheis as “a declaration ot pledge” 
to lespect basic human rights. 
This pledge was intended to be 
given not onlv to oihei nations in 
the context ol the IJ N. Chatter to 
wtiKh India was a signatoiy, but 
also to various bodies m the coun¬ 
try, pjiliciilarly those belonging to 
the mmorily coinmi-.uty \Miai 
would happen to the minoiily 
communiiv if lomorrow some party 
rioi having any laiih m seculai'sm 
COMICS to powci m this couniiy > 
— C K Daphtaiy 
Basie l-Vatiires of Conslitiitirai 

Pai[lament b.is no power to 
cliani’e (he bas'c fcaluics of the 
t onsiiiiition The founding fa- 
tlieis gave inmost importance to 
the basic ham in rights and as such 
they look spei'i.il care to guaiantee 
them throuKh i!ic fundamental 
rights chapter. 

-MC. Chagla 
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Supreme Court & Fundamental Rights 


On Apnl 1 k 1973, a M-Judge Constitution Bench of the Supreme Court 
i>/hdia handed down an important decision having a bearing on the Parlia¬ 
ment's authority to interfere with the Indian citizen s fundamenttd rights. 


Brief History 


Q. Since when has the Sup¬ 
reme Court of India been the 
highest court of law in India ? 
How was it constituted? 

Aas. Uplo October 11), 
1949, the Judicial Comnultce of 
the Biilish Privy Council ic- 
nuiincd tlie linal court of appeal 
for cases arising in India. There¬ 
after upto January 26, 1950, ihe 
Federal Court of India located 
in New Dellii occupied the posi¬ 
tion. Since January 20, 195tt. 
when India was proclanneil a 
sovereign dcnioeratic republic, 
the Supreme Court of India has 
been the highest couit ot law ir, 
India. It was created and con¬ 
stituted in terms of Article 124 
of the Constitution of Indi.i. 
The Article as ainended upto- 
d.ite lays down that tiiere shall 
be a Supreme Court of India 
consisting of a Cliief Justice of 
India and of not mme than 
thirteen other Judges; and that 
every liidge of the Supreme 

Chief .fusrices of India 
(1950--1973) 

1. Hiralal J. Kama 

2. A.M. Patanjali Sastri 

3. Mehr Chand Mahajan 

4. Bijan Kumar Miikhcrjec 

5. B.r*. Sinha 

6. S.R. Dass 

7. P.B. Gajendragailkar 

8. A K, Sarkar 

9. K Sublia Row 

It). K N, Wanchoo 

11. M Hidayaliillah 

12. J.C. Shah 

13. S.M. Sikri 

14. A.N. Ray 


Court shall be appointed by the 
President by wan ant under his 
hand and seal 


Position and Powers 


Q. Write a short note on 
the position and powers of the 
Supreme Court of India. 

Ans. Position and Powers 
of the Supreme Court of India: 
Putting it briefly (i ) The Supreme 
Court IS at the apex of India's 
judicial system, it supervises 
the work of all High Courts. 
(II) It IS the highest constitutional 
court. It IS the de jure guar¬ 
dian of the Constitution. It 
protects the democratic riglits 
of the people against any 
encroachment. A 11 Constitu¬ 
tional issues must be heard by a 
Bench i > f at least five judges. 11 
can issue suitable diiections or 
writs for tlie enfoi cement of a 
fundomenlal right, (in) It has 
e.xtcnsive original jurisdiction 
which covers any dispute bet¬ 
ween the Union and a state or 
slates, fiv) It has advisory juris¬ 
diction. It cim advise the Presi¬ 
dent on any question of law or 
fact (w on disputes arising out 
of an agreement or treaty. It 
can also adjudicate on disputes 
relating to election of President 
or Vice-President, (e) It is only 
after a reference has been made 
to the Supreme Court that a 
Chairman or member of the 
P..S.C'. cim He removed, (vi) 
It has extensive appellate juris- 
tliction in civil, mminal and 
othei proceedings. 


Fundamental Rights 


Q. What are the fundamen¬ 
tal rights guaranteed to the citi¬ 
zens of India by tbe constitution 
of the country? 

Ans. The fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Consti¬ 
tution of India are: 

(i) Ri^t to equality: guaran¬ 
teed by Article 15 which bars 
discrimination against any citi¬ 
zen on grounds uf race, religion, 
caste, sex or place of birth; Ar¬ 
ticle 16 assures equality of op¬ 
portunity in matters of public 
employment. Article 17 under¬ 
writes social equality by prohi- 
biting untuuchability in any 
form; Article 18 abolishes titles 
except those which seek to con¬ 
fer military or academic distinc¬ 
tions. 

(ii) Right to freedom of 
speech etc.: is guaranteed by 
Article 19—the right to freedom 
of speech and expression; free¬ 
dom to assemble peacefully and 
without arms, to form associa¬ 
tions or unions; freedom to 
move freely throughout India; 
to reside and settle in any part 
of India; to acquire, hold and 
dispose of properties; and free¬ 
dom to practice any profession, 
trade or business. 

(i/i) Right against exploita¬ 
tion: guaranteed by Articles 
23 and 24~These prohibit tra- 
fiic in human beings, begar ot 
other forms of forc^ labour; 
prohibition of employment of 
children below 14 years of age 
in any factory or mine or in 
other risky occupations. 

(iv) Right to freedom of re¬ 
ligion: guaranteed by Articles 
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25-28, complete freedom of con¬ 
science and right to profess, 
practise or propagate any reli¬ 
gion, subject only to public 
order, morality, health and some 
other essential conditions. 

(y) Cultund and Educational 
rights: guaranteed by Articles 
29-30; ri^t of every community 
to protect Its language, script or 
culture. Right of the minori¬ 
ties to establish and administer 
their own educational institu¬ 
tions. 

(vi) Right to Property: gua¬ 
ranteed by Article 31; right to 
own movable or immovable 
property. No citizen shall be 
deprived of his property except 
by authority of law. The Stale 
shall not acquire any private 
propeily from any citizen for 
public purposes Without thepay- 
m e n t of adequate ‘amount’. 
Article 31 as it originally stood 
has been amended by the 2Sth 
amendment and social legisla¬ 
tion against concentration of 
wealth and for redistiibution of 
wealth has been excluded fiom 
the juriSiliction of law courts. 

(ill) Right to Constitutional 
remedies: Right of every citizen 
to protect these Fundamental 
Rights against encroachment by 
the executive and Uie riglit lo 
move the Supreme Court oi a 
High Court for the enforcement 
of these rights. 

This right can, however, be 
suspended during the operation 
oCa proclamation of emergency 
by the Picsident 


Golak Nath Case 


Q. What was the opinion 
expressed by the Supreme Court 
of India in the Golak Nath case on 
the competence of India’s Pmrlia- 
mrat to interfere witli the 
citizens’ fundamental rights ? 

‘ Ans. On February 27, 
1967, the Supreme Court of In¬ 
dia, presided over by Mr. Justice 
K. Subba Row, pronouncing 


verdict m /.C. Golak Nath v. 
Slate of Punjab, ruled by a six- 
five majority that the Parliament 
had no power to linut or abro¬ 
gate any fundamental right laid 
down in Part ill. Earlier, m 
Shankan Prasad Singh Deo v. 
Union oj India (1951 SCJ 775; 
and Sajjan Singh v. State of 
Rajasthan (1965 1 SCR 933) the 
Supreme Qmrt had upheld Par¬ 
liament's power lo amend all 
provisions of the constitution 
including those contained m 
Part Ill. 

Ihe Uohik Nath case biouglil 
into question the constitutional 
validity of the Constitution 
(.Sevcnicentli) Amendment Aet 
which had been passed m 1964. 

It included in the Ninth Sche¬ 
dule of the Constitution 44 items 
of land legislation passed b\ the 
various States, to protect those 
Stales Iron luty challenge ari->- 
ing that they had infringed the 
citizens’ iiglii to hold pioperty 
as guaranteed by Article 19 ol 
the Constitution. 

The verdict handed down by 
the Supreme Coui i m the Oulak 
Nath case over-ruled the Court's 
earlier decisions and gave rise 
to a great deal of controverby 

rite main conclusions of the 
nujonty judgment—winch was 
supported by Chief Justice K. 
Subba Row and Justices Shah. 
Sikri, Shelat tmd Vaidialingam- - 
can be summarised as follows 

(1) The power of Pai liament 
lo amend the C«mslilution is 
derived from Articles 245, 246 
and 248 of the Constitution 
(deahng with powers of Parlia¬ 
ment to make laws, etc.) and 
not from Article 368. which 
only deals with procedure for 
amendment as a legislative 
process. 

(2) Ameiulmcnt is ‘law’ 
within the meaning of Art ic.le 13 
of the Constitution .ind there¬ 
fore, if it takes .away or ab¬ 
ridges the riglils conferred by 
Part III governing fiiiulainen- 
tal rights, it is void 


(3) The Constitution (First 
Amendment; Act, 1951, the 
Constitution (l-ourth Amcnd- 
menl) Act, 1955, and the Con¬ 
stitution (17th Amendment) 
Act, 1964, abridge the s>copc of 
fundamental ri^ts. But on 
Uie basis of earlier decisions ot 
this Couit, they were valid. 

(4) On tJie application of the 
doctrine 4>r ‘prospective over¬ 
ruling’ this decision will have 
prospective operation only, 
and therefore the said amend¬ 
ments will continue as valid. 

'5) Parliament will have no 
power from the dale of this 
decision to amend any of the 
provisions of Pail Ill of the 
t onstilution so as to lake away 
Ol abiidgc the fundamental 
iiglits cnshiiued therein. 

(6) .\s the Constitution 
(17lh) Amendment Act holds 
the lield, the validity of the 
Punjab Security of hand Te¬ 
nures Act, 1953, and the My¬ 
sore Land Reforms Act, 1962, 
challenged in these proceed¬ 
ings, cannot he questioned on 
tlie grouml that they ollcnd 
Aiticlcs 13, 14 or 31 of the 
Const it utio,i 

Mr. Justice Hidayatullali, 
dgiceing with ihc Chief Justice, 
staled his conclusions n, a sepa¬ 
rate judgment as follows 

(I) 'Ihe fundamental rights 
arc outside the amending pro¬ 
cess if the amendment seeks to 
abi idgc or take away any of the 
rights 

Supreme Court of India 
(.IS on May 5, 197.3) 

Ml. Justice A.N. Ray 
Chief Justice 

Mr Justice P. J.iganmohan 
Reddy 

Ml. Justice D.Cj. Palekar 
Mr Justice H.R. Khann.i 
Ml. Justice K K. Mathev. 

Mr. Justice Mil Beg 
M.- JiisliLC S.N. Dwivedi 
Mr. Justice A.K. Mukherjee 
Mr. Justice Y.V Chandrachud 
Mr. Justice A Alaginswami 


June, 1973 
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(2) The earlier judgments of 
the Supreme Court (m the 
cases of Stimkan Prasad and 
Sajjm Singh) conceding tjic 
power of amendment in relj- 
tion to fundamental riglits were 
based on an erronciuis view. 

(3) This Court having laid 
down that fundamental lights 
cannot be abridged or taken 
away by the amendatory pro- 
ceits, any further inroacGs into 
these rights as they exist to¬ 
day will be illegal 

(4) For abridging or taking 
away fundamental lights a 
Constituent Assembly will 
have to be called. 

(5) The First, Fourth and 
17th Amendments, being a part 
of the Constitution by acquie¬ 
scence for a long time, cannot 
now be challenged and the 
impugned Acts are, thciefore. 
valid, and the petitions must 
be dismissed. 

Justices Wanchoo, Uhar- 
gava, Mitter, Bachawat and 
RamasWami gave judgments tlis- 
missing the petitions hut diifcr- 
ing on the principal quc.sti»m 
before the Court. 'I hey held 
that the power of amciulmcni 
conferred upon Parliament in¬ 
cluded the power to amend tJie 
fundamental rights so as to take 
them away or abridge them. 
Mr. Justice Wanchoo, giving the 
mam dissenting judgment, heUl 
that; 

(1) The power to amend the 
Constitution is conferred upon 

So\ereign Will of Parliamt'nt 

No Supreme G'liri and no 
judiciary can stand in ludgment 
over the sovereign will of Parlia¬ 
ment representing the will of the 
entire community. If wego wrong 
here and there, it can point out hut 
in the ultimate analysis, where the 
future of the community is con¬ 
cerned, no judiciary can cume in 
the way It is obvious that no 
court, no system of ludiciary can 
function in the nature nf a third 
House, as a kind of third House of 
correction. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
- Speaking in the 
Constituent Assembly 


Parliament by Article 368 and 
not by Article 245 oi 248. 
The powers so confcircd aic 
not limited either expressly 
or by implication. 

(2) All umeiulment to the 
Constitution is a constitutional 
law made lu the excicise of 
constituent power and that is 
not the same as the ordinary 
legislative powei under which 
law.s are made. 

(3) The cases of Shaiikan 
Piasad and Sajjan Singh weie 
decided correctly and while 
Ailicle I.3f2) prohibits a law 
abridging or taking away ihe 
fundamental rights, it docs not 
resliict the constituent power 
given by Arlicle 368 to amend 
any part of the Constiiiition, 
including t h e fuiulumcntal 
rights. The woid ‘law’ docs 
not iipply to amendments. 

(4j Ihe power to amend the 
Constitution means that any 
part of It can be changed to 
such extent as the soveicigii 
body deems fit. 

(5) The impugned constitu¬ 
tional amendments are valid 
and the Punjab and Mysore 
Acts, dealing with the acquisi¬ 
tion of the estates of the pcii- 
tloners, aic good law. 


Kesavanand Bharati's Case 


Q. In what context did the 
Pailiament's competence to alter, 
abridge nr abrogate the funda¬ 
mental rights of Indian citizens 
come up before the Supreme 
Court recently? 

Ans In 1972 a batch of six 
writ petit I ms w'cie filed in the 
Supreme Court of India by 
Swami Kesavanand Bharati, head 
of a religious math m Keiala, 
two former Indian princes, and 
two coal-miiiing companies and 
others. The petitions raised the 
common question of the consti¬ 
tutional validity of the 24th, 
25th, 26th and 29th amend¬ 
ments (Si’c page 648). The 


amendments have the e^t of 
empowering the Parliament to 
amend the Constitution of the 
country, to abridge or take away 
the fundamental rights guaran¬ 
teed by the Constitution and to 
remove from being challenged 
before the courts certain legis¬ 
lation violative of fundamental 
riglits. The pctiiioners con¬ 
tended that m passing the 
amendments, Parliament had 
exceeded its powers 

The issue had been raised 
earlier in I.C. Golak Nath v i 
State oj Punjab . Handing down 
a SIX to live majority verdict in 
that case in February 1967, the 
Supreme Court had luled that 
Parliament liad no power to 
amend the Constitution in a way 
which would abridge or abro¬ 
gate any of the fundamental 
I ights laid down m Part HI of the 
Constitution. That judgment 
had several far-icaching impli- 
culions. Firstly, it sought to 
make fundumcntal rights im¬ 
mutable, leaving no scope for a 
peaceful change being brought 
about. Secondly, it meant that 
the Supreme Court was arrogat¬ 
ing to itself the status of a supei- 
legislaturc. 

Kesavanand Bharati’s case 
provided the first opportunity 
in five years for a major consti¬ 
tutional leview by the Supreme 
Court of India. The bunch of 
writ petitions referred to above 
was originally placed befoie a 
bench of five judges but suiee> 
review of judgments hundeil 
down curlier by the Supiemc 
Court was involved and the 
questions rai.sed were of grave 
importance, the Chief Justke, 
S.M. Sikn J., placed them be¬ 
fore a constitution bench of 13 
judges consisting, besides him¬ 
self of J.M. Shelat J., K.S. 
Hegde J., A.N. Grover J., A N. 
Ray J., P. Jaganmohan Reddy J. 
D.G. Palekar J., H.R. Khanna 
J.. K.K. Mathew J., M.H. Bcgi 
J., S.N. Dwivedi J., A.K. Mu- 
kherjea J,, and Y.V. Chandra- 
chud J. 
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Counsel for the petitioners 
included Mr. N A. Palkhivala, 
Mr. K.C. Daphtary, Mr. M.C. 
Chagla, Mr. Soli Sorabji and 
several other legal luminaries. 
The Govcinment was represent¬ 
ed in the case by the then At¬ 
torney General, Mr Niren De, 
Mr. H.M. Secrvai, and others. 


Issues in Question 

Q. What were the issues in 
question in the writ petitions dis¬ 
posed of by the Supreme Court 
of India on April 24, 1971 ? 

Ans. In the writ petitions 
filed in the Supreme Court of 
India by Kes.ivanand Bhaiati 
and others, the mam issues at 
stake w'ere: 

(a) The right tif Parli.iment 
to amend the Conslmition. 

(b) If Pail'amcnt has that 
right, whctiicr the exeri-isc 
by it of that right is subject to 
any inherent or implied restric¬ 
tions. 

({•) Whether the Parliament 
can delegate the power ti> 
amend the Constitution to any 
State legislature. 

(d) W'herc prcci.sely do legal 
and p.il!tical soveieigniy 
reside ? 


The Majority Verdict 

^Q. Gi\e a summary of the 
majority wrdict given by the 
Supreme Court of India in Kesa- 
vanand Bharati's case on April 
24, 1973. 

Ans, On bciialf of the 13- 
mmber Bench which heard the 
writ petitions, eleven separate 
Judgments running into 1,717 
typ^ pages were delivered. The 
judges expressed varying views 
on the issues before the court. 
Mine of them signed a docu¬ 
ment setting forth what was 
described as the majority view 
which was summed up as fol¬ 
lows : 


1. Golaknnth’s case is over¬ 
ruled 

2 Article 368 does not ena¬ 
ble Pailiamenl to alter the basic 
structure or framework of the 
Constitution 

3. The Const itiitu>n (24th 
Amendment) Act 1971, is valid 

4 Sections 2(A) and 2(B) of 
the Constitution (25lli Amend¬ 
ment) Aci, 1971, are valid. 

5 The liist pint of .Scclioji 
3 of the Constitution (23ih 
.Amendment) Act, 1971, is valid. 
The second part, namely ‘\md 
no law contaiMiiig a dcvl iialion 
that It IS for giving cfTcctlosuch 
policy shall be uillcil in ques¬ 
tion in any conii on the ground 
that if does mu give cfTcci to 
such policy” IS invalid 

6. The ('onstilution (29lli 
Amendment) Act, 1971 is valid 

The Full Bench signed an 
order remitting the question of 
the validity of the Con.stitiitinn 
(26th Amendment) Act, 1971 to 
a Constitution Bench “for dis¬ 
posal in accordance with law.” 


Parliament’s Power 

Q. How does the Supreme 
('oiirt verdict in llic Kesavanand 
Bharati case affect the Parlia¬ 
ments power to interfere with 
fundamental rights ? 

Ans. According to one of 
the 13 judges who were members 
of the Constitution Bench, the 
veidicl brings the S u p r e m e 
Court back to Us original posi- 
tnm in the Oopalan case of 1950 
when it had been held that Par¬ 
liament Was omnipotent Ac- 
ct'rdmg to Chief Jiisiice S.M 
Sikri, howevci. the Parliament 
has no power to abrogate funda¬ 
mental ri^Us ihougJi It can 
amend, adjust or regulate them 
ds long as the nglits are not des¬ 
troyed III this process 

Another judge, Justice Y.V 
Chandraihiid summed up the 
Court’s stand in the following 
words- “Let us give to Parlia¬ 


ment the freedom, within the 
framework of the Constitution, 
to ensure that the blessings of 

liberty will be shaied by all. 

If the Sidle fails to create con¬ 
ditions in which the fimdamen- 
l.il freedoms could be enjoyed 
by all. the ficedom of few will 
Ivc at the mercy of the many and 
thenallfieedoms will vanish.. . . 
if despite the large ptiwcrs now 
conceded to Parli.imcjU, the 
s.i( lal objectives aic gi'ing to be 
.1 diisl-bin of sentiment, then 
woe betide those in whom the 
Loiinlry has placed such mas¬ 
sive faith ” 


Relations Between Judici¬ 
ary and Parliament 


Q. Attempt a critical ap¬ 
preciation of the Supreme Court 
verdict in the Kesavanand Bha¬ 
rati case as it redetermines the 
relations between the Parlia¬ 
ment and the Judiciary in India. 

Aus. The judgment deliver¬ 
ed by ilic Supreme Court in the 
Kesavanand Bharati case strikes 
a balance between the powers of 
the Parliament to frame laws 
and those iif the Courts to pro¬ 
tect the cUi/.ep It has set at 
rest and dispelled firmly and 
decisively ihe fc irs of a confron¬ 
tation between the judiciary and 
the Icgi.sl.iture which had been 
generated by the judgment m 
the Golaknath case It has 
created a situation in which es¬ 
sential social iiaiislormation in 
the ligJit of changing noims of 
siM.il eciuity will be facilitated. 
The decision li.is of course put a 
hc.iviei burden of responsibility 
on the Parliament which will 
hencefoiih have to exercise with 
great circumspection the wide 
powcis which it has been recog¬ 
nised that it possesses 

Basic Structure of Cons¬ 
titution 

Q. What is meant by the 
term *‘basie structure of the con- 
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stltution" in the majority judg> 
ment ? 

Ans. In the judgment de¬ 
livered by Uiem, Mr. Justice 
Grover and Mr. lusticc Shchit 
said that tlie bai.ic itruiture of 
the Constitution was not a vague 
concept. According to tlicm, 
the following could be regarded 
as the basic elements of the 
Constitution (i) The supic- 
macy of the ('onstiliition (ft) re¬ 
publican and democratic form of 
government and sovereignty of 
the country (ni) seciilai and 
federal structure of the Consti¬ 
tution (iv) demarcation of power 
between the legislature, the exe¬ 
cutive and the Judiciary fv) the 
dignity of the individual sccuied 
by the various freedoms and 
basic rights in Part 111 and the 
mandate to build a welfare stale 
contained in Pait IV and fw) 
the unity and the integrit}' of 
the nation 

Principle of Judicial Re¬ 
view 


Q. Has the judgment de¬ 
livered by the Supreme C'nurt in 
Kesavanand Bharati's case taken 
away from or strengthened the 
principle of judicial revien? 

Ans. The majoiity view ex¬ 
pressed by the Supreme Ci'uii 
of India in Kesa\anand Bhivalt's 
case has re-emphasized the jsrin- 
ciple of judicial review m the 
following ways- 

(o) The Parliament's right to 
amend any part of tJie Consti¬ 
tution has been conceded but d 
has been made subject (o the 
condition that the basic frame¬ 
work or structure of iJic Consti¬ 
tution must not be destroyed. 
It will be for the Courts to guard 
against that 

(h) In regard to Article 31 
(2). a majority of the J udges have 
held that the substitution of the 
word “compensation” witli the 
word “amount” was valid, but 
it IS open to a court of law to 


go into the question whether or 
not a stipulated amount is illu¬ 
sory or arbitrary. 

(c) The Court has struck 
down that part of the 25th 
Amciulmcnt w h i c h precludes 
fiom jiuliciiil review the question 
whether there is a nexus between 
the laws made and the objectives 
enshlined in Clauses fb) and (c) 
vif Aiticle 39 (Directive Princi¬ 
ples) once a legislature has in- 
corporateil lu them a statement 
to the cflTcct that such a nexus 
c,xists 


Impugned Constitution 
Amendments 

Constitution (24lh Amend¬ 
ment) Act; was passed by Par- 
li.imcnl m August, 1971 Ac- 
cordiiig to it (i) “notwithstard- 
ing anything contained in the 
Const It lit Ku, the Parliament 
may, in the exercise of its con¬ 
stituent power, amend by way 
of addition, variation or repeal 
any pari of the Constitution”; 
and (//■) that “the Picsident must 
give his assent to a Constitution 
Amendment Bill if it has been 
passed by both the Houses” and 
(ill) that Article 13 (whicJi pro¬ 
vides that the Slate shall not 
make any law which takes away 
or abridges fimdamcntal rights) 
shall have no application to 
laws passed under the 24th 
Amendment 

Constitution (25th Amend¬ 
ment) Act: was passed by the 
Parliament in December 1971. 
It IS aimed at ensuring that the 
Fundamental R ights, particu¬ 
larly property rights, do not 
stand in the way of the imple¬ 
mentation of Directive Princi¬ 
ples of State Policy as embodied 
in the Constitution of India. 
The amendment bars the juris¬ 
diction of Courts over the acqui¬ 
sition laws either in regard to 
the amount paid for acquisition 
of property or on the ground 
that any such law violates Arti¬ 


cle 19(IXf)-— fundamental rights. 
The ri^ts of minority educa¬ 
tional institutions guaranteed 
under Article 30, however, re¬ 
main protected. The ^nend- 
ment also inserts in the Consti¬ 
tution a new clause—^31C, to 
provide that any legislation pas¬ 
sed in pursuiuice of the directive 
principles—Article 39 B and (’ 
(which concern the ownership 
and control of material resources 
and concentration of wealth and 
means of production) sh^ not 
be challenged in a Court on tlie 
ground that it takes away or 
abridges any of the rights con¬ 
tained in Articles 14, 19 or 31. 

Constitution (26th Amend¬ 
ment) Act: This too was passed 
by ihc Parliament in December 
1971 It has three main clauses 
The first one deletes Articles 291 
and 362 of the Constitution, 
which protected the riglits of 
ex-rulers of former Indian Stales 
to privy purses and other privi¬ 
leges. The second clause in¬ 
serts in the Constitution a new 
Article 363(A) which deprives 
the rulers and their successors 
of Presidential recognition. It 
also extinguishes the rights, lia¬ 
bilities and obligations of the 
Government towards them. The 
third chiuse amends Article 366 
of the Constitution redefiiung 
the term “ruler” as a person who 
was recognised by the President 
as the ruler of an Indian State 
before the commencement of 
the amended Constitution 

Constitution (29th Ameii^ 
ment) Act: It provides for the 
inclusion of the Kerala Land 
Reforms (Amendment) Acts of 
1969 and 1971 in the Ninth 
Schedule of the Constitution of 
India, and thereby validates the 
Acts which had been stnuk 
down in parts by the Supreme 
Court and the Kerala Hi.sh 
Court. 
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Promises to Keep 


Dear Reitihrs, 

\\ nh this thi (’ompetilioii Master (nmj>lcU‘s fourtun 

III \iiiir \ci\itc. Thill M'H lui\i' li'iiiul the iiiiirihil useful is 
aiiilily lefleileil in il\ nuiLasiin' [ii'yuhini, 

Hi un I'jnhful fur \<nii }niniou\ appniiation It is vi7i 
eiKuiiiayiiifi and will Miiely iinpiie i/s do helter heiut forth 

.it present lu >ite (Ofurn'tohnu on the iomwy iugiist issue 
whuh will he our Inniiol Spetiul Siinih-r HV- are pfanniiift 
It and w’oikiny on it so that \ou \hoidd lirul it well worth teadin:; 
and pn serriii}' 

Ilu‘ Annual ^utnhei pnnuh s »s with an ounsion to f’o ovi.'..- 
all that uf ha\e hvin doing during the la\t twelve months. This 
ihvanaidv i lelds sonu new andiisi fid ideas which uv try to iru orpo- 
rai" from the September issue onward 

This time also, mc aie hoping to come up with something new 
So keep your Jmgers iros.sct/ HV won't fail vou. 

With best wishes )or a happy and blight future. 

Yours sincerely. 



Kditorial Note 

Conspiracy of Thugs 


TT has been ofTicially adiniUed lhal ovei the 
last one >ciir or so, prices have rctorded an 
increav’ of twenty peicent which is the biggest 
increase in a single >ear foi the last twini>-livc 
years. And it is not only that Siiiuilt.iiicous- 
ly consumer goods which can be described as 
necessaries, e.g \aiiaspati, kerosene oil, soft 
coke etc have vntnally disappeaicd from the 
open market 7 his has compounded the hard- 
diips being laced by a large majoiity ot people 
who are already living below or near the poverty 
line, and induced a mood of despair and dis¬ 
illusionment among the people in general. 

Those 111 authority and their protagonists 
try to explain in various vvays how this sort ol 
situation has developed A reciiriing refrain 
in the explanations offered is that the crisis has 
been brought about by a combination ol iin- 
foiesecii circimistancLs <.>' the reccMl drought, 
the delayed afieiinatli ot the Hangladesh chms 
and the Indo-Pal, war tint folloived, etc. If vve 
accept such txpljnation.i. \.c sh.dl also have to 
admit that out planners and policy-in.ikcrs lack 
loresight. Pliinniiu! which docs not piinido 
for unforeseen e'>ntnign!civ;s is no planrang at 
all How can we take it for gianted Ih.it the 
monsoon.s will be kind to us vc.ii alter vear’’ 
How Can vve assume eveiy time lad wc shall not 
have to contend against any external pressuics'' 
.V nuiiiiai ycai may ^crve as ihc oasis of calcula¬ 
tions in planning, but h's hv n.' means ,i noimal 
occurrence, 'leais in which nothing whatcvci 
happens to distuib the even tcnoi ol a nation's 
».'\onomy arc lew .ind fai between To be realis¬ 
tic and meaningful, planning has to he resilient 
and flexible It must be able to absoilv the 
shock of unlorescen tircumstances to some 
extent at least. 

Growing dearness and increasing scarcities 
have also provided grist to the mill ol demago¬ 
gues who are feverishly engaged in an acrimo¬ 
nious debate on the subject The critics of the 
government place the blame squ.irely at the dooi 
of the party in power, charging it with following 
unrealistic policies and progiamincs But most 
of the time it is criticism for the .sake ot c: iticism 
Tt is seldom that any of them coii'cs up with a 
Viable alfernativc or a constructive suggestion 
Intellectuals and academicians offer learned ex¬ 


planations which only then ov... kmd can loiu- 
prehend. Much ol what they ‘ay ;>ois rn’ht oscr 
the heads of the common people li scivcs 
little purpose trying to 'ell the latici -iboul 
stugnulion m the economy, about the type ot 
iiillulion that has the economy in il> giip, about 
deficit financing and mcicasc in money ->.ipply 
etc They do not undcistand s'.ch talk 

Hut Mils welter ot uccuv.itioiis and counicr- 
accusations leaves the coinn.oii people cold and 
contused. They are siiiiply not interested m 
plausible cxplanatuins o al.bis. They arc 
muie concerned with hard realities as they lind 
them. All they know n lhal the money m 
then hands is losing its worth cvciy day and even 
foi the liUlc it can buy, they must spenu long 
houis standing in cver-lengthcning queues. 

Only two years ago. the pe >plc nad given a 
resounding mandate to those who held <>111 to 
them the promise of a new milleiiiuir Seeing 
the shape of I mugs to-iiaj no wonder they 
feel cheated As existence becomes more and 
more mghtmuiisb. anguish and angei aic welling 
lip in their hearts ihesc Uclmgs vvil! not be 
■assuaged by learned exposition'' on the bohavioui 
ol the cconomv The culprits cannot now take 
shelter behind words for long liai h .calities 
aio ripping the masks oil the l..cts i. lae op- 
piissvirs of I he people 

Ihe condilK'ns o| I'lMinC'S ci>Mi-n.aicity 
which are making lile imlen.ihle foi ;ho com- 
nn'ii people aic, m the heal aadlyvi-i, the eiid- 
I'lodiict of u ciim-.ial Cv)i>'<piiacy anu ng some 
political bosses, some *>1 tlio'e wlio have the 
levei'i ot iVkUioniic powei m ibeir hand - :iiid a 
i.iige numberamom; those upv'ii wlionnl devolves 
to I an the adniimslration I he ..oriupiii'g influ- 
eiuv. ot power i*- so imieh ' vid-'iit in all spheres 
and 111 all walks of life that it ba> assumed 'he 
p'opoiiions of a .. \lion.il crisis i)* eharac'cr. 

\\ IS lime those involved in this conspiracy 
of thugs rcali/cd that they aie becoming in¬ 
creasingly known far vvlial they arc Ii the 
Gtuernmenl lacks the guts and ibe political 
will to give Ihein tbcir |i:st I'csscrts. they will 
have to face the wrath ol the pc'plc which when 
aroused can be more ivian iic.d than the worst 
of tyrants. 


^uly, 1973 
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The Price Spiral 

In the course of one year 
up to May 1973, prices in India 
were reported to have risen by 
nearly 20 percent—the group 
most affected being "food arti¬ 
cles”. The index number of 
wholesale prices which stood at 
192*2 (base 1962=100) on May 
6, 1972 had gone up to 228*3 
by May S, 1973. Iliat the in¬ 
crease In prices had been of an 
extraordinary nature will be 
evident if we look at the figures 
given in the light of a statement 
made m the Lok Sabha on May 
19 by Mr. D.P. Dhar, the Union 
Minister for Planning. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Dhar, from 1950 to 
1964, the rise in prices had been 
hardly two percent per year and 
111 certain years even less than 
two penxnt. Mr. Dhar was 
speaking m the course of a dis¬ 
cussion on rising prices initiated 
by Mr. Krishan Kant, a Con¬ 
gress M.P. Referring to the 
price-increase of twenty percent 
in one year, Mr. Krishan Kant 
said that the price-rise during 
the last one year had been the 
largest in 23 years and had hit 
hard the poor, the fixed income 
group and the middle income 
group. 

The abnormal and continuing 
upward trend in prices is sought 
to be explained differently by 
the spokesmen of the Govern¬ 
ment and others. Putting across 
the Goverament’s point of view 
in the Lok Sabha on May 19, 
Mr. Dhar listed the following 
factors which have been Instru¬ 
mental ip precipitating a price- 
spiral (0 a more than five-fold 
increasejn the country’s defence 
budget since the debade of 1962 


(ii) the wars with Pakistan {Hi) 
the Bangladesh crisis of 1971 
(/»’) projected expenditure of 
nearly Rs. 400 crores on drought 
relief and (v) inescapable resort 
to deficit financing. Another 
reason very often put forward 
by supporters of Uie Govern¬ 
ment’s point of view is the 
machinations of those opposed 
to the socialistic policies and 
programmes of the Goveriunent 
like nationalisation of banks, 
wheat trade take-over etc. 
Speaking on the subject m the 
Lok Sabha on May 11, Mr. 
Sher Singh, Minister of State 
for Agriculture said that the 
Government had received re¬ 
ports that after the wholesale 
trade in wheat had been taken 
over, people had invested money 
111 oilseeds, causing prices to 
rise. There was another report 
that wholesalers had advanced 
money to farmers on the un¬ 
derstanding that the latter would 
not bring their produce to the 
markets for some time yet. 

Critics of the GoNcrnment, 
however, lay the blame for the 
extraordinary rise in prices at 
the door of the faulty policies 
being followed by it. Accord-'' 
ing to them, the present situa¬ 
tion has been brought about 
by (a) large-scale deficit financ¬ 
ing in the first few weeks after 
the financial year, as indicated 
by the massive increase in net 
b nk credit* made available to 

'According to figures released 
by the Reserve Bank of India m 
May, 1973, in the course of the 
month ended 21st April, money 
supply had increased by Rs. 374 
crores. The inflationan impact of 
that was reflected in the whol^lc 
price index for that period rising 
from 218*8 to 223-2 
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the Ooverament the Reserve 
Bank and the rise in money 
supply to the public without a 
corresponding increase in pro- 
duction (p) lack of 'guts, clarity 
and determination’ or the poli¬ 
tical will to hold the price-lme 
(c) permitting a parallel black- 
money economy to go on operat¬ 
ing (</J the dubious success of the 
green revolution (e) failure of 
the Government to take strict 
action against boarders and 
black-markclecrs under the 
Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Act if) Lack of seriousness 
among politicians upto Chief 
Minister level as also among 
bureaucrats to implement the 
declared policies of the Govern¬ 
ment (g) faulty, ill-conccivcdbalf 
measures going by the name of 
policy (A) collaboration among 
high government officials, 
big business and politicians an¬ 
xious to maintain the status quo. 


Sitnation on Food Front 

Before the UiariJ hat vest 
came in last year, India bod 13'6 
inilhon tonnes of loodgrains 
available for the public distri¬ 
bution system. The system was 
under maximum pressure from 
July to October when keeping 
in view a sudden upward trend 
in prices, the monthly releases 
from It were stepped up to 11 
million tonnes. 

At the beginninu of this 
year, the public distribution sys¬ 
tem in the country bad an opcii- 
'^fug stock of 3*4 million tonnes 
only and with state take-over of 
wheat trade, the procurement 
target had b^n fixed at 8*1 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. But there was fur¬ 
ther deterioration m the situa¬ 
tion as (i) this year the pressure 
of demand on fair price shops 
started building up from May 
onwards, and with a bigger 
number of such shops having 
been opened, the monthly off¬ 
take went up to rs million 
tonnes (ii) in view of the indif¬ 
ferent success achieved by the 
procurement drive -the target 
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has had to be scaled down from 
8*1 million tonnes to 6 million 
tonnes. 

In tile beginning of June, the 
stocks were reported to be near¬ 
ly 4*3 million tonnes and Wheat 
procurement till that time was 
not expected to have exceeded 
three million tonnes. With a 
monthly outflow of l‘S million 
tonnes, these supplies could not 
meet the requirements even up¬ 
to the end of October. The 
Government therefore bad to 
revise its estimates of needed 
imports of foodgrains at least 
thnee since the beginning of the 
year. 

To begin with, arrangements 
were made to import 2 million 
tonnes. But as soon as the 
decision was announced, world 
wheat prices hardened. Even 
so, the quantity was imported. 
I'hereaficr, in April, when the 
situation in Maharashtra threa¬ 
tened to go out of hand, it was 
decided to import another 2'S 
niilliun tonnes and that was 
done. In the first week of June 
when it had become clear that 
procurement of wheat was not 
piogressing according to plan, 
it was decided to import an¬ 
other 2 million tonnes- -making 
It 6*5 million tonnes in all so far 
The Goveinmeiit has already 
made arrangements to finance 
these imports 


Uncmployiiicnl rominittcc Re¬ 
port 

The Expert Conmiittee on 
Unemplo>nient headed by Mr. 
B. Bhagavati, M.P., appointed 
m 1970 subiniltcd to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on May 15 its 
recommendations on measures 
which should be adopted to re¬ 
lieve unemployment in the coun¬ 
try. 

On the basis of data collect¬ 
ed by It, the Committee observed 
in Its report that whereas from 
1966 to 1971 the average an¬ 
nual increase in the number of 
job-seekers had been 20* 1 per- 


wnt, in 1971-72 the increase had 
been of the order of 42*8 per 
cent. An interesting finding 
recorded by the Committee was 
that between 1966 and 1972, 
the number of matriculate job¬ 
seekers had tripled, ihc number 
of undci-graduate job-seekers 
had quadrupled and the num¬ 
ber ojf graduate ji)b-seekers had 
risen six-fold. Accoiding to 
the report, the number of un¬ 
employed in 1971 stood at 18*7 
million---16 1 million in the ru¬ 
ral areas and 2 7 million in the 
til ban areas. 

Among the major recom¬ 
mendations iiiade by the Com¬ 
mittee are 

(i) Employment Cess: A 
suitable portion of the resources 
available for planned develop¬ 
ment should be set apart for 
special employment generating 
schemes If more resources are 
needed, these should be raised 
b> increasing the existing rates 
ol particular taxes or by impos¬ 
ing a separate cess or surcharge 
on "’the more fortunate classes 
111 all sectors, including agricul- 
luie, who arc making large 
gams or incomes ” 

(II) OviRTiME In view of 
the widcspiead prevalence of un¬ 
employment and uiiucr-employ- 
ment in the country, the practice 
of overtime working is socially 
undcsiiablc. Instead recruit- 
iiient of more labour should be 
encouraged. 

(III) WoRkiNd Ho(ir.s The 
number of weekly working hours 
should be reduced from 48 to 
42 and a seven-day week should 
be adopted. 

iiv) l.fNLMPLOVMENT INSU¬ 
RANCE: Some measure of in¬ 
surance anainst loss of employ¬ 
ment should be given a high 
priority and a scheme in this 
connection should be introduced 
as a matter of urgency. 

(v) Nauonai Commission on 
1'NEMPiovMENT: Somc of the 
divisions now functioning under 
various Mimstrics should be 
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ffierged to form a Department of 
Employment and Manpower 
Planning. In addition a Na¬ 
tional Commission to deal with 
the same subject should be con¬ 
stituted. The proposed De¬ 
partment as also the Commis¬ 
sion should submit pciiodtcal 
reports on the employmeni situa¬ 
tion to a Parliamcntaiy ( om- 
mittee specialty cunslitilled lor 
the purpose. 

(vi) VocAiiONAHSiNC. CniJ- 
C A I I u N ; Scholarships and 
other concessions should be 
made available to students who 
take up vocational education. 

(wi) Crbatin(, Morf Hm- 
ployment: Tax concessions 
should be extended to export 
items manufactured by labour- 
intensive industries. Existing 
constraints on installation of 
balancing equipment should be 
relaxed. 


Fifth Plan—Minimuoi Needs 
Programme 

The Planning Commission 
has circulated to the State 
Governments an elaborate set 
of instructions lor the formula¬ 
tion of the States' tifth Plans. 
In the instructions, emphasis 
has been laid on the minimum 
needs programme, employment 
incentives, removing of regional 
imbalances for help to backward 
classes, and the programme to 
achieve proper inter-sectoral 
balances and co-ordination. 

The minimum needs pro¬ 
gramme covers elementary edu¬ 
cation, services of primary 
health centres, rural water sup¬ 
ply, rural roads, electrification 
of the villages, housing sites fur 
landless labourers, slum im¬ 
provement and nutrition 

The approach paper for the 
Fifth Plan envisaged an outlay 
of Rs. 3,300 crores for the im¬ 
plementation of the minimum 
needs programme all over the 
country. The instructions is¬ 
sued by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion to State Governments 
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about the formulation and im¬ 
plementation of the programme 
have made it clear that it is not 
merely a matter of allocating 
ccitain amounts of money to 
various departments but also 
involves assigning quotas of 
work to be earned out in a fixed 
period of time The outlays 
on difTcicni heads must be ic- 
lated to detailed progiammcs 
and lixed targets of performance. 
At the same time operational 
details t’.g. phasing of the pro¬ 
gramme, materials required, the 
employment potential, mclbods 
of iniplemenlaiiun and the agen¬ 
cies to be entrusted with its exe¬ 
cution should be specified. 

The Commission has sug¬ 
gested that the minimum needs 
programme must be integrated 
with the States’ plans, e.g. 
drinking water supply schemes 
with minor irrigation schemes, 
rural roads with maikctmg deve¬ 
lopment programmes etc. At the 
same time it has been suggested 
that the States should also take 
up a continuous review and 
monitoring of progress in the 
implementation of the program¬ 
me. Another suggestion made 
by the Commission is that the 
linanciul outlays and targets 
should be determined district- 
wise so that the people are fami¬ 
liarised with the objectives and 
so come forward to co-operate 
voluntarily with the agencies 
charged with the execution ot 
the programmes 

The hnal dialt of the Fifth 
Plan IS due to come up for con¬ 
sideration hefoic a full meeting 
ot the Planning Commission 
towards the end ot September 
this year. Before that State 
plans will have to be finalised 
after discussions with State 
Governments in July-August. 

Annual <PI«n, 1973-74 

The annual plan for 1973-74 
—the iai^t year in the Fourth 
Plan—was presented to Parlia¬ 
ment on May 16 It involves a 
total outlay of Rs 4,364’24 


crores broken up as follows: 

Rupees in 
Crores 

Centre’s Share 2,294 40 

States & Union 
Terniones 1,992*41 

C'cnirally-sponsor- 
ed schemes 147’43 

I'or financing the Plan, the 
Centre will mobilise additional 
resources to yield Rs. 335 crores, 
the States will raise Rs. 347 
crores, external assistance has 
lx*en estimated at Rs. 448 crores, 
and another Rs. 32 crores will 
come from the PL-480 assistance 
programme. It has been pro¬ 
posed that deficit financing dur¬ 
ing the year should be kept at 
the “modest level” of Rs. 85 
crores (as against Rs. 242 crores 
m the previous year). And all 
this is in addition to the resour¬ 
ces to be raised under the Fourth 
Plan target of Rs. 2,100 crores 
for the entire five-year period. 

'fhe declared object of the 
Plan is “accelerated economic 
giowth in the framework ot 
greater social justice and econo¬ 
mic self-reliance’’ to be achieved 
through increased exports and 
more production ot iron and 
steel, fertih/ers, petroleum and 
non-ferrous metals so that the 
imports of these items can be 
reduced. 

In agriculture, the aim is to 
produce 115 million tonnes ot 
foodgrains, 9 50 million tonnes 
of oilseeds, 13-50 million ton¬ 
nes of sugarcane, 6*50 million 
bales of cotton and 5*60 million 
bales of jute. In fertilizers, 
several new projects with an ad¬ 
ditional capacity of 800,000 ton¬ 
nes of nitrogen will be complet¬ 
ed. 

In power generation, the 
annual plan document admits 
that the Fourth Plan target ol 
23 million kw will not be achiev¬ 
ed, though generating capacity 
will be stepped up from 17*53 
million kw in 1972-73 to 19 457 
million kw in 1973-74. 
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In industrial production, 
emphasis will continue to be on 
better utilization of existing ca¬ 
pacity in steel and fertilizers. 
The steel plant at Bhilai is to be 
expanded and the construction 
of the Bokaro steel plant is to 
be accelerated. From the out¬ 
lay earmarked for industry and 
minerals in the Central sector, 
28 percent will be spent on steel, 
13 percent on fertilizeis, 10 per¬ 
cent on petroleum and 9 per¬ 
cent on non-ferrous metals 


Problems of Foreign Kxdiange 

According to information 
made available in the Rajya 
Sabha m May this yeai, India’s 
Foreign exchange rescrscs stood 
at nearly Rs .’'83 crorcs towards 
the end of \pril. A year eai- 
lier, the figure had been Rs 
480 crores The steep decline 
of nearly Rs 100 crores was at¬ 
tributed in part to the fact that 
India has had l(> pay m free 
foreign exchange for the tood- 
grains imported by her. 

Regarding the foreign aid 
likely to be available to India 
during the year 1973-74, it has 
been estimated that after repay¬ 
ment of debts and rescheduling 
of liabilities, the net amount 
available will he no more than 
330 million dollars This will 
be slightly better than last year’s 
250 million dollars because un¬ 
like last year, the U S A will 
this time be an active partici- 
cipant in the Aid-India Consor- 
''fium’s programme 

The 12-nation Aid-Tndia 
Consortium (members /Austra¬ 
lia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
the U.K., the U.S.A and the 
World Bank) was due to hold 
its annual meeting in Pans on 
June 14 and 15 to recommend 
how much of aid should be 
made available to India and how 
S much should allowed by way of 
debt relief. Before that the 
Consortium was to consider a 
report from the World Bank's 


resident representative m India, 
Mr. William Gilmartin. 

According to press reports, 
Mr. Gilmartin has expressed 
appreciation for India'f re¬ 
markable 7 percent growth rate 
in industry despite shortages ot 
power and steel. He has also 
prai.scd ihc 21 percent increase 
in export*, achieved by India 
In sum, the World Bank report 
on India’s economy looks upon 
the piescnt period as a water¬ 
shed bciwccn the feverisli catdi- 
ing up during the sixtiCi and the 
untiLipaled achievement of clo- 
nomic self-reliance in the Fifth 
Plan period 

Calculating on the basis of 
the imiiinu'm imports that In¬ 
dia may be expected to make this 
year, the World Bank has re¬ 
commended that India should 
be given i.?(X) million dollais 
as aid. As regards debt relief, 
the total amount that India has 
to icpav b\ way of principal and 
iniciest in 1973-74 is 690 mil¬ 
lion dollars But in view of 
the recent fall in the value of 
the dollar, the actual amount 
may go up to more than 700 
million dollais H is expected 
that India may act debt rclicl to 
the extent of 175 million dol¬ 
lars, which will he marginally 
moie than last yeai's 161 mil¬ 
lion dollars. 

With the IIS/A lesuming 
participation m the "aid-India” 
programme after the passive 
role It had been play mg for some 
time, the outlook for foreign 
aid does appear to be brighter 
The change in the attitude of 
the Nixon administration be¬ 
came apparent when some time 
ago. It returned a cheque fiir 
29'14 million dollars which In¬ 
dia had sent towards quarterly 
repayment Thercaftci, Piesi- 
dent Nixon announced defreez¬ 
ing of U.S aid to India, and 
later also incorporated a provi¬ 
sion for 75 million dollars worth 
of foreign aid for India in his 
foreign aid budget Talks on 
the use of the “defrozen” 87 


million dollars were held in 
May when India was reported 
to be pressing that at least half 
the amount be made available 
to her in free foreign exchange 
because India had been obliged 
to spend that amount to get 
from elsewhere supplies of parti¬ 
cular raw materials which were 
originally to have been supplied 
by the U b.A. 

IndiaS Kxpnrfs—Impact of Dol¬ 
lar Crisis 

The steadily deteriorating 
position of the U S dollar in 
the miernaiional money mar¬ 
kets has hit India’s exports, 
rills has happened because the 
tall in the value of the dollar 
has ineaiU a revaluation of the 
Ind.an tupee In the beginning 
ol the year KK) Indian rupees 
were equal u» 12'39 U.S. dol¬ 
lars In the beginning of June 
the same amount was equal to 
13 61 U.S dollars. This has 
made Indian jule goods in the 
U S.A dcarci than similar goods 
from Bangladesh. At the same 
time as the rupee has become 
dearer, the rupee value of In¬ 
dia’s exports has declined. 

1 liictuations in the interna¬ 
tional money market have hit 
India in anothei w'ay Most of 
India's export contracts are 
drawn up in dollars. In terms 
of the appreciated rupee, the 
value ot these contracts has 
fallen by ID percent since Janu- 
aiy last But contracts for im¬ 
ports (most of which are on 
credit I aie usually nominated 
in the Liirrcncies of the countries 
from which goods are imported 
and they are mostly from hard 
nirrency areas where par values 
have gone up vn-a-vis the dollar. 

For example, India exports 
iron ore to Japan and the con¬ 
tracts arc drawn up in dollars. 
Since the Japanese currency, 
the yen has appreciated nearly 
40 percent vis-a-vis the dollar, 
Japan has to pay much less for 
its imports of iron ore from 
India Rut India has had to 
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pay nearly 40 percent more for 
the mobile oil drilling platform 
she has impoited from Japan, 
because that contract was m 
yens. 

This means India is getting 
less and less for hot exports 
while she has to pay more and 
more for her imports. 

Coming Closer to Australia 

Among the distinguished 
visitors in New Delhi in the first 
week of June this year was Mr. 
Gough Whitlam—the first Aus¬ 
tralian Prime Minister to visit 
this country in fourteen years. 

At the general election held 
in Australia m December 1972, 
the Labour Party led by Mr, 
Whitlam received a clear man¬ 
date to have a second look at 
the country’s external relations 
so that its rather absurd identi¬ 
fication with the West could be 
repudiated and the country 
could move closer to an Asian 
identity. Mr. Whitlara’s visit 
to New Delhi was a part of the 
plans he has drawn up to deve¬ 
lop closer relations with Asian 
countries. Before he came to 
New Delhi, he had already visit¬ 
ed Indonesia and Mauritius. 
After visiting India, he planned 
to go to China and Japan. 

Welcoming Mr. Whitlam to 
New Dellii, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
said that India admired the rea¬ 
listic approach of Australia to 
events that had engulfed the 
sub-continent (in 1971) and was 
thankful for the help rendered 
by it in relieving human suf¬ 
fering. Making a reply, Mr. 
WhiUam held out an assurance 
that he intended to remove the 
anomaly that having so much in 
common, India and Australia 
had not forged very close rela¬ 
tions with each other. Briefly 
outlining the new foreign poli^ 
of Australia, Mr. Whitlam said 
that it was aimed at a fresh and 
more fruitful approach towards 
all neighbours of Australia. 

Earlier, the two Prime Minis¬ 
ters and thdr aides held wide- 


ranging talks on subjects of 
mutual interest including the 
proposed French nuclear tests 
ill the Pacific, the Indian Ocean 
as an area of peace, China and 
the role of major powers, ap¬ 
proach of Asian countries to the 
EEC, development of bilateral 
relations etc. 

A joint communique issued 
at the end of Mr. Whitlam’s 
visit said that the Australian 
Prime Minister welcomed the 
Indo-Bangladcsh Joint Decla¬ 
ration on aliens in the three 
countries of the sub-continent 
as a positive initiative, and 
“while recognising the comple¬ 
xity of the issues involved" ex¬ 
pressed the hope that further 
progress would soon be made 
which would lead to normaliza¬ 
tion. 


Constitution (32nd Amend¬ 
ment) Bill 

On May 16, Mr. Uniashaii- 
kar l.>ixit, the Union Home 
Minister introduced in the Lok 
Sabha the Constitution (32nd 
Amendment) Bill seeking to 
make the business of floor-cross¬ 
ing in legislatures unattractive. 
The Bill IS aimed at amending 
Articles 75, 101, 102, 103, 164, 
190, 191 and 192 of the Consti¬ 
tution. Among the provisions 
in the Bill arc (/) Members of 
Parliament or State Legislatures 
who defect fiom the party on 
whose ticket they had been elect¬ 
ed or from the party they join 
after an election will be disquali¬ 
fied (ii) Legislators who defy 
their party whips while voting 
should be disqualified (i/r) The 
final decision to unseat a Mem¬ 
ber should rest with the Presi¬ 
dent or the Governor as the case 
may be, provided a reference is 
made to him by the parly con¬ 
cerned j(iv) Legislators who re¬ 
sign from a p|oIitical party as a 
result of a split in it may not be 
disqualided (r) The presiding 
oflB^r of a le^slature can ac¬ 
cord recognition to a i»rty only 
if it has at least one-nfteenth of 
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the total membership of the 
House (vi) After the registration 
of a splinter group as a separate 
party, none of its memb^ can 
be penalized for disobeying the 
whip of the parent party. 

The measure was criticized 
on the ground that it ignored 
some recommendations made 
unanimously by the Committee 
on Defections, e.g. limits being 
placed on the size of ministries. 

It has been said that if passed 
into law, the amendment will 
increase the back-bencher’s de¬ 
pendence on his political mas¬ 
ters and make him more a tool 
of the party heirarchy rather than 
a representative of his consti¬ 
tuency. 

The timing of the introduc¬ 
tion of the Bill was criticised by 
Mr Samar Guha, the Socialist 
member as particularly favoura¬ 
ble for the ruling party to pre¬ 
vent defections from its ranks 
which appeared to be imminent 
purticulariy in the States. 

I'.P. Conics under President’s' 
Rule 

Mr. K.amalapati Tripathi 
who had assumed ofllce as the 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh 
on April 4, 1971 submitted his 
resignation to the State Gover¬ 
nor, Mr. Akbar All Rhan, on 
June 12, 1973. The resignation 
was the sequel to an armed 
revolt by a section of the Pra¬ 
desh Armed Constabulary 
(PAC) on May 22, put dowiv^ 
with the help of the Border Se¬ 
curity Force and the Central 
Reserve Police. T a 1 k i n g to 
pressmen after he had handed in 
his resignation, Mr. Tripathi 
said that in the PAC revolt 
something had happened which 
had wide repercussions for the 
State and the country. He said 
that someone should take the 
moral responsibility for what 
had'happened and it could only 
be him. In his letter of resig¬ 
nation, Mr. Dripathi had re- 

(Confd. on page 681) 
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TROUBLE SPOTS 
Faltering Cease-fire in Vietnam 

There has been a definite 
change for the better in the over¬ 
all situation in Vietnam since 
the cease-fire agreement of Janu¬ 
ary 1973. The prisoners of war 
have gone back home. Ameri¬ 
can troops have been withdrawn 
from the country and officials 
of the PRO (Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government) of South 
Vietnam can be seen in the 
streets of Saigon. 

But sporadic fighting has 
continued, accompanied with 
charges and counter-charges of 
violations of the truce. The 
four-member International Com¬ 
mission for Control and Super¬ 
vision (I.C.C.S.) of the truce has 
proved little more effective than 
its predecessor, the International 
Control Commission. Dissen¬ 
sions between the Hungarian 
and the Polish members on one 
side and the Canadians and the 
Indonesians on the other have 
paralysed the I.C.C.S. and 
Canada has served notice that 
“tired of trying to supervise a 
peace that is being kept by nei¬ 
ther side,” it will be withdraw¬ 
ing its contingent from the Com¬ 
mission by the end of July. 
Saigon has complained of conti¬ 
nued Communist infiltration of 
the South. North Vietnam has 
condemned U.S. bombing of 
Communist strongholds in Cam¬ 
bodia as serious violation of the 
cease-fire. The U.S.A. has sus¬ 
pended the work of clearing 
mines from North Vietnamese 
waters. It has also threatened 
to go back on its commitment 
of providing reconstruction aid 


to North Vietnam unless it 
behaves. But leaders in Hanoi 
have made no secret of their ul¬ 
timate aims. In a message to 
mark the fourth founding an¬ 
niversary of the PRO, they said, 
“We will certainly win because 
our forces in both zones have 
become stronger than ever be¬ 
fore, and we enjoy sympathy 
and support from freedom and 
justice-loving people all over the 
world. The U.S. imperialists 
haMng been defeated and forced 
to withdraw from the South of 
our country, are nevertheless 
pursuing their scheme of using 
the Saigon administration as a 
tool to carry out neo-colonialism 
in South Vietnam and perpe¬ 
tuate the partition of our coun¬ 
try.” 

It was against the back¬ 
ground of these actions and atti¬ 
tudes that U.S. Presidential Ad¬ 
viser Henry Kissinger and the 
Chief North Vietnamese nego¬ 
tiator. Lee Due Tho were again 
in Pans in the first week of June, 
1973. By the middle of the 
month no agreement had been 
reached on the steps needed to 
be taken to ensure strict enforce¬ 
ment of the truce. True to 
form, the Thieu administration 
in Saigon had indicated that it 
would not sign any new agree¬ 
ment concluded between Kis¬ 
singer and Tho. 

Among the loose ends which 
remain to be tied up if the truce 
IS to be rejuvenated are: (0 
Withdrawal of all troops from 
the demilitarized zone (it) Ex¬ 
change of maps showing the 
areas under control of either 
side (Hi) Constituting the Na* 
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tional Council of Reconcilia¬ 
tion and Concord. In terms of 
the agreement of January 1973, 
this Council should have started 
working by the end of April, 
(iv) The USA to resume clear¬ 
ing of mines from the North 
Vietnam harbours, (v) The USA 
to resume talks about economic 
aid for reconstruction in North 
Vietnam; and (v/) bringing US 
involvement in Cambodia to an 
end. 


West Asia—^Rigid Postures 

On June S, the Security 
Council met in New York un¬ 
der the Presidentship of the Rus¬ 
sian Ambassador, Mr. Jacob 
Malik to review peace-making 
efforts in West Asia. Making a 
brief introductory statement. 
Secretary General Kurt Wal¬ 
dheim admitted that the efforts 
made by the U.N.O. to resolve 
the deadlock in West Asia 
through the Jarnng Mission 
had failed. But he added that in 
spite of that, the U.N. provided 
the best forum for the dispute to 
be settled through peaceful 
means. 

The Security Council had 
taken up the question at a re¬ 
quest from Dr. Mohamed £1 
^yyat, the Foreign Minister of 
Egypt. Addressing the Council 
on the subject. Dr. Zayyat urged 
the countries which had recog¬ 
nised Israel to recogmse the 
“Palestinian nation” also. He 
recalled that on November 29, 
1947, the U.N. General Assem¬ 
bly had recommended the parti¬ 
tion of Palestine into two States. 
He said, “We expect those States 
which have recognised the 
Jewish State of Israel to feel 
bound togive similar recognition 
to the Pamstinian nation which, 
under the same United Nations 
resolution, was to share with 
it the territory of Palestine.” 
At a later stage. Dr. Zayyat, 
keeping in view the virtual cer¬ 
tainty of a veto by the U.S.A. 
and other Western Powers, said 
that he did not contemplate 
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calling for sanctions against 
Israel. He said, “So what is 
left for us is a resolution filing 
plainly and in basic English that 
territories cannot be acquired 
by force. He said, “I want to 
make sure that the Council 
never intended, does not intend 
and will never intend, without 
breaching the Charter that ter¬ 
ritories of Egypt or Syria or 
Jordan can be annexed because 
there was victory in June 1967.” 

Outlining his country’s posi¬ 
tion on the dispute, the Israeli 
ambassador, Mr. Yosef Tekoah 
said that his country would be 
fully Justified in saying that the 
Arab States had forfeited all 
their claims in relation to Is¬ 
rael because “They refuse to 
recognise the justice of the 
Jewish People’s rebirth in its 
historic homeland and aspire 
to Israel’s destruction.” Mr. 
Tekoh said that Israel called 
upon the Arab States, “Let us 
negotiate, let us replace the 
cease-fire lines resulting from 
the Arab war of aggression wag¬ 
ed against Israel since 1948 by 
secure, agreed, recognised boun¬ 
daries.” 


The Cod War 

During the weeks under re¬ 
view, two members of NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
sation), VIZ., the United King¬ 
dom and Iceland all but went to 
war against, each other over 
fishing rights in the North At¬ 
lantic. Fishing occupies a very 
important place in the U.K.'s 
economy which has been suf¬ 
fering from rising food prices 
lately. British trawlers have 
been regularly fishing for cod 
in the cold waters near the Arc¬ 
tic Circle upto twelve miles 
from the coast of Iceland. Last 
year 21 percent of the total Bri¬ 
tish catch of fish came from 
that re^on. * 

In September 1972, Iceland 
unilaterally announced that its 
territorial waters extended SO 
miles out to the sea instead of 


the customary twelve miles. 
This was rejected by the U.K., 
but to begin with, London ado^ 
ted a conciliatory attitude. It 
suggested that the matter should 
be taken to the International 
Court of justice. It even offered 
to reduce its annual catch by 
nearly one-third. But the Gov¬ 
ernment of Iceland did not 
agree. 

In May this year, it was 
reported that an Icelandic gun¬ 
boat had fired warning shots 
across the bow of a British 
trawler. The incident was de¬ 
nied by the Government of Ice¬ 
land. But London deployed 
three Royal Navy frigates to 
escort British fishing trawlers 
which continue to roam up to 
twelve miles from the coast 
of Iceland. This brought from 
Reykjavik (capital of Iceland) 
a strongly worded protest note 
charging the U.K. with aggres¬ 
sion. Iceland recalled its am¬ 
bassador from London and 
threatened to take the matter 
to the Security Council. 

Iceland's case is that its 
fisheries which yield 80 percent 
of its exports are its main na¬ 
tural resource and it cannot 
really afford to allow the huge 
fishing vessels of highly indus¬ 
trialised nations to come as close 
to its coast as twelve miles. It 
is reported to be waiting to bring 
the dispute before the U.N. 
Conference on the Law of the 
Sea due to be convened in Santi¬ 
ago, Chile in 1974. There i;a 
may get powerful support from 
the countries of the third world. 

Meanwhile, NATO allies 
have been following develop¬ 
ments in the cod war with sonic 
concern because Iceland occu¬ 
pies a key-position in the NATO 
defence network as the main 
base for monitoring the move¬ 
ments of Russian submarines. 
It has already banned the Kefia- 
vik air-base to British military 
planes. 
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Sabvcnioa of Danocracy In 
Piridatan 

Eighteen months after Z.A. 
Bhutto assumed the reins of 
power in Pakistan in the name 
of restoring democratic rule, 
basic political rights continue 
to be denied to a large number 
of people in that country. In 
the constitution that is to come 
into force in Pakistan on August 
14, some concessions have been 
nuide to a federal polity but a 
fairly good idea of the shape of 
things to come can be formed 
from the style in which Mr. 
Bhutto has been functioning. 

Jn February this year, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the atmos¬ 
phere of doubt and suspicion 
created by the discovery of a 
cache of Russian-made arms in 
the Iraqi embassy in Islamabad, 
Mr. Bhutto dismissed the popu¬ 
lar governments m oiflee in 
N . W . F . P . and Baluchistan. 
These administrations were in 
course of time replaced with 
subservient regimes which have 
failed to win popular accep¬ 
tance. In a bid to suppress op¬ 
position in the tribal areas of 
Marri, Mengal, Kalat and Sibi 
in Baluchistan, bordering on the 
Baluchi areas of Iran, the Bhutto 
regime has had to depute four 
divisions of the Army to that 
province. Nearly 1,600 Pun¬ 
jabi policemen who refused to 
serve in Baluchistan had to be 
dismissed from the police force. 

In their anxiety to see their 
^Qwn men in office in all pro¬ 
vinces, Mr. Bhutto’s supporters 
have openly indulged in hooliga¬ 
nism while the PPP chief has 
deliberately created crises to 
justify the dismissal of legally 
constituted provincial govern¬ 
ments, even if it has led to wide¬ 
spread popular unrest as in Balu¬ 
chistan and N.W.F.P. Even 
the Muslim Conference govern¬ 
ment of Sardar Qayyum Khan 
in occupied Kashmir is being 
threatened by Mr. Bhutto’s men. 

The military operations 
undertaken by Mr. Bhutto’s 
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government in Baluchistan are 
being compared with what 
Yahya Khan had tried to-do in 
what was once East Pakistan. 

international 

RELATIONS 
Brezhnev in Bonn 

On May 18, Mr. Leonid 
Brezhnev, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union flew in from Moscow to 
Berlin for the first visit by a top 
Soviet leader to West Germany 
since the end of the second world 
war. The visit was significant 
in that it marked the close of 
more than a quarter century of 
hostility between Moscow and 
Bonn—a process which had be¬ 
gun with the signing of a Soviet- 
West German non-aggression 
treaty in 1970. 

Before Mr. Brezhnev arrived 
in Bonn, the West German par¬ 
liament bad ratified the peace 
treaties with Poland, the Soviet 
Union and East Germany. The 
agenda for the four-day talks 
between Mr. Brezhnev and 
Chancellor Willy Brandt in¬ 
cluded bilateral issues like more 
trade and technical collabora¬ 
tion between their two coun¬ 
tries and multilateral matters 
like the European Security Con¬ 
ference. 

On May 19 the two leaders 
signed a 10-year agreement on 
economic, industrial and techni¬ 
cal co-operation between Bonn 
and Moscow, opening up new 
possibilities for commercial and 
industrial exchanges between 
the two countries. Four major 
provisions in the agreement 
covered (a) West German col¬ 
laboration in industrial installa¬ 
tions in the Soviet Union (b) 
modernization of existing com¬ 
plexes (c) co-operation in invest¬ 
ment and production and m the 
exploitation of raw materials, 
and (d) exchange of patents, 
know-how and technical in¬ 
formation. 

The agreement also extends 


to West Berlin in terms of the 
four-power treaty signed by the 
big four(U.S.A., Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union) in Sep¬ 
tember 1971. Besides being 
signed by Mr. Brezhnev and 
Herr Brandt, it was also signed 
by Herr Walter Sbeel, Foreign 
Minister of West Germany and 
M. Andrei Gromyko, Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union. 
The Foreign Ministers also sign¬ 
ed a S-year cultural agreement 
under which the two countries 
will co-operate in education, 
research, art, literature, films, 
television, sport and tourism. 

At the conclusion of the visit 
a joint declaration proclaimed 
the two leaders’ intention to 
convert the cold-war confronta¬ 
tion into “productive co-exis¬ 
tence”. They agreed on strict 
adherence to the 1971 four- 
power agreement which was 
described as a basic precondition 
for lasting detente in Central 
Europe and for improved Soviet- 
West German relations. The 
declaration also said that deve¬ 
lopment of trade and industrial 
co-operation between them was 
an important part of the poli¬ 
cies of both countries and would 
help lead towards peace, lliey 
also expressed support for the 
impending Europe.an Security 
Conference in Helsinki, and 
concern over the dangerous ten¬ 
sions in West Asia. 


Nixon-Pompidon Sommit 

The Nixon administration 
has named 1973 as the "Year of 
Europe”—a year m which it 
proposes studying the possibi¬ 
lities of and laying the founda¬ 
tion of a new U.S. relationship 
with Western Europe. The 
search began with a two-day 
summit meeting between Presi¬ 
dent Nixon and President Pom¬ 
pidou in Reykjavik, the capital 
of Iceland on May 31 and June 
1. Addressing a press con¬ 
ference just before the meeting 
began. Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
the U.S. Presidential Adviser 
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said that the purpose of the 
meeting was to define “where 
we want the Atlantic relation¬ 
ship to go, in its deepest sense, 
over a ten-year period or a five- 
year period.” 

The meeting, however, turn¬ 
ed out to be a tame alTair which 
considerably dampened U.S. 
hopes for selling to the Euro¬ 
peans a package programme in 
which defence, trade and mone¬ 
tary reform are linked together. 
The Europeans would not 
allow the issue of U.S. troops 
being deployed in Europe to 
be used as a bargaining lever 
for trade and aid. Dr. Kis¬ 
singer’s thesis of a new Atlan¬ 
tic Charter {See July 1973 issue 
of CM) had provoked the most 
violent reaction in Paris. The 
French ate strongly opposed 
to defence, trade and monetary 
reform being linked together. 
France is also strongly opposed 
to the idea of U.S. troops leav¬ 
ing Europe. It therefore views 
with concern pressures build¬ 
ing up inside the U.S. Congress 
for a unilateral cut in American 
forces in Europe. It has also 
boycotted the European Secu¬ 
rity Conference being convened 
in Helsinki. 

As soon as the summit got 
going on May 31, President 
Pompidou underlined the neces¬ 
sity of maintaining U.S. troops 
in Europe and cautioned against 
any unilateral reduction in for¬ 
ces. Having isolated that issue, 
the French President agreed to 
a continuing dialogue between 
the two countries at the Foreign 
Minister level before President 
Nixon came to Europe. 

That virtually meant post¬ 
ponement of the plans for a 
Nixon summit with the leaders 
of the European community in 
the autumn. French apprehen¬ 
sions about Washington's real 
purpose are shared, though to a 
lesser degree by Bonn and Lon¬ 
don. Thejr too do not like tlus 
idea of being forced to make 
concessions on trade and over¬ 


due moneta^ reforms under 
threat of a unilateral withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from Europe. 
The U.S.A. has said that it does 
not intend pulling out its troops 
but at the same time it has been 
insisting that the E.C.M. should 
reduce its tariffs in the case of 
American products. 

At t h e Reykjavik summit 
President Pompidou was under¬ 
stood to have pressed the point 
that a new world monetary sys¬ 
tem must be worked out before 
any deal could be made on trade. 
The Americans agreed to study 
French proposals for the con¬ 
vertibility of the dollar. 


Common Security For Europe 

Soon after the second world 
war had come to a close, the 
mounting tensions of the cold 
war divided Europe into West 
and East—non-Communist and 
Communist, divided by the so- 
called “iron curtain”. The non- 
Communist bloc was led by the 
Umted - States and the Com¬ 
munist bloc was dominated by 
the Soviet Union. In the at¬ 
mosphere of mutual distrust 
and suspicion then prevailing, 
the two sides organized them¬ 
selves into rival defence alli¬ 
ances, v/z., NATO and the War¬ 
saw Pact. Both sides kept their 
forces in a state of readiness to 
prevent each other from pene¬ 
trating the rival sphere of in¬ 
fluence. 

With the gradual easing of 
the cold war tensions, each side 
increasingly realized the futility 
of maintaining a posture of 
continuing confrontation. It 
was in such a climate that Herr 
Willy Brandt, Chancellor of 
West Germany started success¬ 
fully following the policy of 
seeking deterge with East Europe 
in gencfral and East Germany in 
particular. The Soviet Union 
had £r very pressing reason for 
welcoming the moves. With 
Oiina posing a threat to her 
south-eastern flank, she wanted 
to concentrate there and to le- 
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duoe her commitments in Europe. 
It was the Soviet Union which 
took the initiative for summon¬ 
ing a European Security Con¬ 
ference in which memlwrs be¬ 
longing to Warsaw Pact as also 
to NATO should be able to 
take part. 

It took a long time for the 
idea to gain acc^tance. It was 
only seven months ago that 
meaningful contacts were es¬ 
tablished between the two sides. 
Their representatives gathered 
for the first time in Helsinki on 
November 22, 1972 to begin 
preparatory talks for a Euro¬ 
pean Security Conference. 

The preparatory talks came 
to a successful conclusion on 
June 8. After working for 
more than six months, the dele¬ 
gates drew up a long document 
to serve as the agenda for the 
first stage of the Conference 
which was to begin in Helsinki 
on July 3 at Foreign Ministers’ 
level. Then there will be a 
Commissions stage meeting in 
September, probably in Geneva. 
The final “high-level” meeting 
is likely to take place in Helsinki 
again some time next year. All 
European nations, the U.S.A. 
and Canada will take part in the 
Conference. 

Singapore and Malaysia 

When Malaysia came into 
being on September 16, 1963, 
the State of Singapore was a 
member of the Federation. Less 
than two years later, on 9th. 
August 1965 to be precise, by 
mutual agreement, Singapore 
ceded from Malaysia to become 
a separate State. In 1967 Singa¬ 
pore introduced its own currency 
but the Malaysian and the 
Singapore dollars continued to 
circulate freely in either country. 

Even though the arrange¬ 
ment was beneficial to the eco¬ 
nomies of both countries, the 
Malaysians thought otherwise. 
The Government of Malaysia 
began to loosen its economic 
links with Singapore and gra- 
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dually placed restrictions on its 
nationals visiting Singapore, and 
curtailed use of the port of 
Singapore for its exports. 

On May 8, the currency inter* 
changeability arrangements bet¬ 
ween the two countries were 
terminated by Malaysia. This 
put some strain on relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. In the 
first week of June, evidence of 
the two drifting further apart 
became available when it was 
learnt that Malaysia, with an 
over 40 percent Chinese popula¬ 
tion, had decided to establish 
diplomatic relations with Com¬ 
munist China while Singapore 
(75 percent Chinese population) 
proposed wailing for some time 
more to do that. 


Rebirth of CENTO 

The 20th Ministerial Coun 
cil meeting of the Central Treaty 
Organisation was held in Tehe¬ 
ran in the second week of June. 
Member countries viz,. Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, Britain and the 
U.S.A. were represented by 
their Foreign Ministers. The 
meeting marked Pakistan's first 
full-s calc participation at a 
Council session for some years 
now. This prompted some news- 
writers to desenbe the Teheran 
meeting as marking the rebirth 
of the Organization. 

Although at one stage Presi¬ 
dent Bhutto of Pakistan had 
advocated his country’s with- 
d.’awal from CENTO and SEA- 
ro, but in 1972, after Bangla¬ 
desh had become independent, 
he found CENTO a convenient 
salve for the humiliation suffered 
by Pakistan in 1971. In Tehe¬ 
ran, Pakistan was represented 
by Mr. Aziz Ahmed, that coun- 
try’s Foreign Minister. Mr. 
Ahmed was reported to be seek¬ 
ing a revised role for the Orga¬ 
nisation that would take into 
account “the new threat from 
Soviet treaties with India and 
Iraq and from insurgency move- 
nients in the Gulf region." 
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The meeting welcomed the 
new atmosphere of detente deve¬ 
loping in the world but said that 
the participants found that no 
justiucation for winding up their 
alliance born of the cold war. 

It decided that subversion and 
the 15-year old SovieMraqi 
treaty was “a serious threat to 
the regional members.” Ac¬ 
cording to a press release issued 
after the meeting, “Eloquently 
illustrating the apprehensions of 
the allies were the new elements 
which came into play in West 
Asia—Russia’s friendship trea¬ 
ties with Imiia and Iraq. The 
August, 1971 Russian treaty 
with India preceded by only a 
few months the Indo-Pakistan 
war, which resulted in a breach 
Iictween the^eastern and western 
wings of Pakistan. The Russian- 
Iraq treaty of April 1972 pro¬ 
vide for the Soviets 'training of 
national cadres’ and the supply 
of armaments to a country that 
had not hidden its hostility to 
the three regional countries. 
Russian navy could also use 
Iraqi ports on the Persian Gulf, 
the waterway from which the 
UK had withdrawn in 1971. 
Iraq’s oil was also available to 
the Soviet Union.” 

Regarding what Pakistan 
could get out of CENTO, Mr. 
Nasir Assar, Secretary-General 
of CENTO welcomed t hat coun¬ 
try’s renewed interest in the Or¬ 
ganisation and said that Pakis¬ 
tan could get more benefits 
from CENTO, though all pnsb- 
lems could not be solved through 
the Organisation. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Iranian Arms Build-Up 

In preparation for a new am¬ 
bitious militarization program¬ 
me for his country, the Shah of 
Iran la.-.! year entered into con¬ 
tracts with the U..S, Defence De- 
paitincnt for the purchase of 
military equipment worth over 
two billion dollars (Rs. 1500 
■ cforcs)—supplies to be made 
over a period of five years. The 


equipment on order is said to 
include all kinds of non-nuclear 
weapons including 300 combat 
aircraft, 700 helicopters includ¬ 
ing 220 gunships plus a good 
number of transport aircraft 
and support elements. The 
strength of the Iranian Navy is 
to be doubled. In addition Iran 
has ordered 800 Chieftain tanks 
from Britain. 

The huge military build-up 
reflects the Shah of Iran's desire 
to make his country a world 
power in another seven years. 

In the course of an interview 
with Le Point, a French maga¬ 
zine the Shah was reports to 
have said, “I am 54. I hope to 
live at least until 1980. By 
then, Iran will have developed 
111 an irreversible ni a n n e r— 
technically, economically and 
industrially, and will be a na¬ 
tion of woild rank.” 

Among the reasons which 
could have induced the Shah to 
undertake the huge defence 
build-up are. (i) the Shah’s 
strong desire to make Iran the 
dominant power in the Persian 
Gulf, (/i) persistent fear from 
the hostile regime in Iraq, (i7i) 
Unconfirmed reports that the 
Soviet Union was encouraging 
Iraqi and Pakistani tribesmen 
to create unrest in Iran, (/v) 

I cars that the Palestinian guer- 
iilla movement may spill over 
into Iran. 

Helping Itnn in the task of 
Its gigantic military build-up 
will be 11,000 U S. instructois— 
the first batch of nearly 800 
Amciican servicemen and civi- 
I'uns IS already reported to have 
reached Teheran. The factors 
behind U.S. backing of the 
Shah’s programme may be (i) 
increasing U.S. dependence on 
oil from the Gulf States (ii) 
ban’s -.tratcgic position in the 
Persian Gulf (lii) The need to 
counterbalance base facilities 
acquired by the Soviet Union 
in the Iraqi port of Umm Qast 
near Basra from where it can 
(Contd onpage 681) 
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Abbreviations 

ERDE: means Electronics 
and Radar Development Estab¬ 
lishment. The establishment is 
located in Bangalore in a Rs. 
15-1 a k h multi-storey building 
inaugurated on April 27, 1973. 
It manufactures sophisticated 
electronic equipment e.g. radars, 
computer engineering aids, an¬ 
tenna testing facilities etc. 

ICtTU: means the Inter¬ 
national Confedciation of Free 
Trade Unions. Recently, the 
Confederation which has 52 
million members all over the 
world threatened France with a 
strike if the latter insisted on 
carrying out nuclear tests in the 
pacific. 

ILS: Instiument Landing 
System. 

INSDOC: The initials stand 
for Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centres. The 
Centres had been established 
nearly 20 years ago. Recently 
the Government of India invited 
a UNESCO expert, Mr. P. 
Lazar to advise INSDOC on the 
planning of a national informa¬ 
tion service network for science 
and technology. In his report, 
Mr. P. Lazar has suggested that 
a National Information Service 
(NIS) on Science and Tech¬ 
nology should be an integrated 
system, planned and co-ordinat¬ 
ed at the Government level by 
NCST (National Committee on 
Scien(:e and Technology). The 
report visualizes NIS as cover¬ 
ing science and technology in 
their broadest sense including 
scientific and technical informa¬ 
tion, information for industry, 
agriculture, medicine and public 
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health, and certain categories of 
defence, management informa¬ 
tion systems etc. so that it can 
help the decision-making pro¬ 
cess in all these activities. 

ITBF: means Indo-Tibet 
Border Force. The Force is 
responsible for policing the Sino- 
Indian border. Similar func¬ 
tions on the Indo-Pak and the 
Indo-Bangladesh borders arc 
performed by the B.S.F. (Border 
Security Force). 

MBFR: means M utual and 
Balanced Force Reduction. The 
term is used m the context ol 
efforts of the NATO allies and 
members of the Warsaw Pact to 
arrive at an understanding for 
reducing rival forces which have 
been deployed m Europe ever 
since the second World War 
came to an end. 

NRDC: stands for National 
Research Development Corpo¬ 
ration. From April 1, the Cor¬ 
poration merged with the Inven¬ 
tions Promotion Board. The 
new body is now the principal 
Government agency for the pio- 
niotion of inventions. Assis¬ 
tance to inventors will now be 
on a bigger scale. 

OAU: means Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity. The Or¬ 
ganisation was set up on May 
25. 1963 with the object of pro¬ 
moting African unity, co-ordi¬ 
nating development programmes 
and policies, and securing in¬ 
dependence for African coun¬ 
tries. The Organisation has its 
headquarters in Addis Ababa. 

It holds a biennial Conference ^ 
of heads of State. It co-ordi¬ 
nates international efforts and 
actionsthrou^ the Africa 
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Group at the U.N.O. 

SITE: ' The initials stand 
for Satellite Instructional Tele¬ 
vision Experiment. The experi¬ 
ment which has made considera¬ 
ble progress envisages broad¬ 
casting of Indian instructional 
TV programmes to about 5,000 
villages in diiTcrent parts of the 
country. 

Awards 

Lenin International Award, 
1972: The Lenin International 
Award given annually by the 
Soviet Union “for strengthen¬ 
ing peace among the peoples” 
has been awarded for 1972 to 
Leonid Brezhnev, the Genet al 
Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 
Those who have been honoured 
with the award include Presi¬ 
dent Salvador Allende of Chile, 
and Mr. James Aldridge, a 
British author. 

National Safety Award: The 
National Safety Award, 1972, 
based on the low’cst rate of acci¬ 
dents recorded in an industry 
during 1971 has been won by the 
Hindustan Shipyard Ltd. Visha- 
khapatnam. The firm has won 
the award for the second year 
running. 

Order of The Golden Ark: 
IS an order of chivalry estab¬ 
lished by Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, President of the 
World Wild Life Fund, to re- 
ijpgnise “special service render¬ 
ed to the conservation of flora 
and faun a.” Recently, Mr. 
Salim Ali, a reputed Indian ex¬ 
pert on birds was among 21 
leading conservationists of the 
world honoured with the award. 
Mr. Salim Ali was nominated 
to the second rank of the award. 

PuHtieer Prize: The 57th 
annual Pulitzer Prize—-a U.S. 
award in journalism has gone to 
the Washington Post for dis¬ 
tinguished public s e r v i c e in 
lournaiism for its investigative 
reporting of the Watergate 
scandal. Announcing the 
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award, the trustees of Columbia 
University cited two young re¬ 
porters, Mr. Carl Bernstein and 
Mr. Robert Woodward for 
playing a dominant part in the 
enquiry. 

Books & Films 

From Aid to Recolonisation: 
is a book by Tibor Mende, a 
French scholar of Hungarian 
origin, now a Professor at the 
Sorbonne. The book has been 
described as a remarkable re¬ 
view of the philosophy of giving 
and receiving aid. According 
to Mende, the noble enterprise 
of aid-giving has brought dis¬ 
enchantment to both aid-givers 
as also aid-receivers. The socio¬ 
economic distance between the 
developed and the developing 
countries has been increasing. 
Progress in technology has 
brought the developed countries 
nearer to each other as is evi¬ 
dent in the new climate of super¬ 
power detente, whereas the eco¬ 
nomically backward countries 
are splintered. As the tensions 
created by the cold war have 
eased, the developed countries 
have stopped wooing the under¬ 
developed countries and the 
latter have, as a result, lost what¬ 
ever influehce they had. Mende 
disagrees with the thesis that to 
restructure international econo¬ 
my it will be enough if indus¬ 
trialised countries earmark an 
agreed percentage of gross na¬ 
tional product for giving aid 
to developing countries. 

Judicial Appointments: is a 
booklet written by Mr. Mohan 
Kuniaramangalam, the Union 
Minister for Steel and Mines 
before he was killed in an air- 
crash near Delhi on May 31. 
The booklet explains the rea¬ 
sons which led the Government 
of India to appoint Mr. Justice 
A.N. Ray as the Chief Justice 
in the Supreme Court of India 
in April 1973. The booklet 
was released posthumously. 

My People Shall Live: is a 
book by Leila Khalid, a Palesti¬ 


nian guerrOla girl. The book 
which was published in London 
on June 4 this year describes 
Miss Khalid's part in hijacking 
an American plane in 1969. The 
British pilots wanted the book 
to be proscribed because in their 
view it is a guidebook for hijac¬ 
kers. 

Pratidwandi: is a film di¬ 
rected and produced by the fa¬ 
mous Indian film-director and 
producer Satyajit Ray. The 
film successfully communicates 
the attitudes typical of bright 
young men and women of the 
educated liberal middle classes 
through its hero Siddhartha who 
is a thinking intellectual. 

U.N. Year Book of National 
Account Statistics: It is a new 
U.N. publication. According to 
its 1971 edition, during the first 
development decade (1961-70) 
the gap between the per capita 
income in developed and deve¬ 
loping countries widened. In 
the case of the former, it went 
up from 1,360 dollars to 2,660 
dollars, while in the case of the 
latter it rose from 130 dollars to 
210 dollars only. Among the 
developed countries the USA 
topped the list with 4,274 dol¬ 
lars in 1970. Next came Japan 
with 1,658 dollars. 

Urvasbi: is a poetic drama 
by Ramdhari Singh Dinkar. 
The book was published in 1961. 
It recounts the ancient mytho¬ 
logical episode of Urvashi and 
Pururava. The poem seeks to 
establish that sex and spirituality 
are essentially corelated. 


Committees & Conferences 

Algiers Meeting of Non- 
Aligned: President Tito, Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, Presi¬ 
dent Sadat, Prime Minister Tun 
Abdul Razak of Malaysia and 
President Suharto of Indonesia 
may be among those who attend 
the non-aligned summit due to 
be held in Algiers in September 
1973. The preparatory Com¬ 
mittee will meet in Algiers on 
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August 31. This will be follow¬ 
ed by a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers from September 2 to 
4. The summit will be in ses¬ 
sion from September 5 to 8. It 
will discuss the situation in Indo¬ 
china and devote greater atten¬ 
tion than hitherto to problems 
of Asian and South East Asian 
countries. 

All-India Seminar on Taxa- 
t i o n, 5th: The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants organis¬ 
ed the 5th All-India Seminar on 
Taxation in Bangalore on June 
3. The meeting asked the Cen¬ 
tre to take steps to tax agricul¬ 
tural incomes on the same basis 
as non-agricultural incomes, sub- 
ject_ to suitable safeguards for 
avoiding hardships to small far¬ 
mers. 

A s i a n Peace Conference: 
was held in Dacca in the last 
week of May. The Conference 
which had been sponsored by the 
World Peace Council deplored 
Pakistan’s policy of persecution 
and detention in concentration 
camps of four lakh Bengalis 
stranded in that country. It 
described the emergence of 
Bangladesh as a major setback 
to U.S. strategy in Asia. It fully 
supported.the joint Indo-Bangla- 
desh declaration regarding re¬ 
patriation of aliens from Pakis¬ 
tan and Bangladesh. The Con- 
ferent^ was attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of 30 countries and 
six international organisations. 

Committee for Legal Aid to 
the Poor: The Committee had 
been appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to go into the 
question of setting up suitable 
machinery for providing legal 
assistance to the poor. It was 
headed by Mr. Justice V.R. 
Krishna Iyer. It submitted its 
report to the Union Law Minis¬ 
ter, Mr. H.R. Gokhate on June 
3. The Committee recommen¬ 
ded a special mechanism to pro¬ 
vide legal aid to the working 
class, the peasantry, the Sche¬ 
duled CastM, armymen and 
other minority groups. It has 
also recommended the institu¬ 


tion of a specialised legal ser¬ 
vice for women and children as 
also for people living in moun¬ 
tainous regions. Among other 
things, the report recommends 
that the legal profession must 
develop a new awareness of its 
commitment to the poor and 
backward people. The report 
will be implemented in a phased 
manner. 

ILO Session, 58th: TheSSth 
session of the I.L.O. (Interna- 
t i o n a 1 Labour Organisation) 
was held in Geneva from June 
6 to 27, 1973. Among items in 
the agenda before the Confe¬ 
rence were paid educational 
leave and control and prevention 
of occupational cancer. The In¬ 
dian delegation at the Confe¬ 
rence was headed by Mr. K.V. 
Raghun.atha Reddy, the Union 
Labour Minister, and iiicUided 
Mrs. Ram Dulari Sinha, 
Labour Minister of Bihar, Mr. 
Hari Shankar Singhania (em¬ 
ployers’ renresentative) and Mr. 
C.M. Stephen (workers’ repre¬ 
sentative). 

OAU Summit, Tenth: The 
tenth summit meeting of coun¬ 
tries belonging to the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity (OAU) 
was held in Addis Ababa, the 
capital of Ethiopia in the last 
week of May 1973, under the 
Chairmanship of General Yaku- 
bu Gowon of Nigeria. Among 
the important decisions taken at 
the summit were: (i) A border 
dispute between Ethiopia and 
Somalia was referred to a “good 
offices’’ committee which in¬ 
cludes Cameroon, Mauritania, 
Tanzania, Sudan, Lesotho, Ni¬ 
geria, Liberia and Senegal (li) 
Burundi’s charge that tribesmen 
from Rwanda had been inciting 
rebellion in Burundi was refer¬ 
red to a study team presided 
over by OAU Chairdl&n Yaku¬ 
ba Gowon (fii) The summit cal¬ 
led for independence for two 
French territories—-the Comoro 
islands and Djibouti, and the 
British Seychelles islands, (iv) 
The meeting backed a call to 
end U.N. Secretary-General 


Kurt^ Waldheim’s mission to 
Namibia as it could retard the 
movement towards Namibian 
independence, (v) The U.S.A. 
was condemned for violating 
U.N. sanctions against Rhode¬ 
sia and the Security Council was 
urged to impose a blockade 
against South Africa and Portu¬ 
gal which were giving massive 
financial aid to the racist regime 
in Salisbury, (vi) The summit 
appealed for more support to 
liberation movements in Portu¬ 
gal’s African colonies. 

Facts & Figures 

Bank Rate: On May 30, 
the Reserve Bank of India raised 
the bank rate from 6% to 7%. 
It also raised the minimum sta¬ 
tutory reserves to be maintained 
by Scheduled Commercial 
Banks with the Reserve Bank 
from 3 % to 5 % and asked them 
to do that by June 29. With 
effect from June 1, a minimum 
lending rate of 10% on Bank 
advances other than those spe¬ 
cially exempted was also fixed. 
While the cost of borrowing 
from banks went up, no change 
was made in the rates of interest 
payable on deposits. 

City, World’s Dirtiest: A 
World Bank meeting held in 
Washington in May was report¬ 
ed to have compiled a list of big 
cities in the world on the basis 
of public transport facilities, 
housing, water and electricitv, 
garbage and sewage disposal. 
per capita income and morality 
According to data collected. 
Karachi in Pakistan happens to 
be the dirtiest city in the world 
followed by Calcutta, Manila, 
Lagos, Djakarta, and Bang¬ 
kok, in that order. Singapoie 
was voted to be the best exam¬ 
ple of a developing capital city. 

Indian Industrial Ventnrci 
Alffoad: According to a report 
prepared by the Ministry of In¬ 
formation and Broadcasting 
there were on April 1, 1973, 
ninety four ventures abroad b) 
Indian businessmen. India ha: 
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Invested Rs. 17 crores in diem 
and they ate located in 27 coun* 
tries including developed coun¬ 
tries like Canada, West Ger¬ 
many, the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
Among the products turned out 
by the ventures are cotton and 
woollen textiles, paper, sugar 
and cement. But the majority of 
the joint ventures are engineer¬ 
ing units manufacturing things 
like sewing machines, electric 
fans, air-conditioners, bicycles, 
razor blades, tractors, trucks, 
scooters etc. Total foreign ex¬ 
change earnings from these ven¬ 
tures up to March 31, 1972 
amounted to Rs. ri4 crores. 
Besides that, India had earned 
Rs. 6'82 crores in foreign ex¬ 
change from export of machi¬ 
nery, equipment and raw ma¬ 
terials to those projects. 

Public Undertakings: There 
are 93 public sector under¬ 
takings in India. During 1971- 
72, thirty five of them incurred 
losses amounting to Rs. 118'61 
crores. As against that, S8 
made a profit of Rs. 99 65 crores. 

Steel—India’s Output: Ac¬ 
cording to a Steel Ministry 
report published on April 30, 
India produced 6,129,000 ton¬ 
nes of ingot steel in 1972-73 and 
this was higher than the pro¬ 
duction the year before. Ac¬ 
cording to the repot t, India con¬ 
tinues to be the lowest among 
the steel producing nations of 
the world. Whereas the world 
consumption average is 150 kg. 

f r head per annum, the per capi- 
consumptlon of steel in In¬ 
dia has remained .stationary at 
around 10 kg. for over 15 years. 

Tobacco Evports: Among 
the major countries importing 
cigarettes and tobacco from In¬ 
dia are the USA, the Soviet 
Union, the U.K., Japan, Ger¬ 
many, Australia, Hungary, Su¬ 
dan, Bangladesh, and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. In 1972-73 India ex¬ 
ported cigarettes worth Rs. 1 "88 
crores. There is a proposal to 
set up a Tobacco Marketing 
Board, an autonomous body to 
M entrusted with the task of 


promoting exports of tobacco 
products. 

UNICXF Aid for Children: 
On May 11, the 30-natio,n exe¬ 
cutive board of the United Na- 
t i o n s Children’s Emergency 
Fund approved for India a fresh 
aid programme worth 4'2 mil¬ 
lion dollars for the last year of 
the 4th plan. During the 4th 
plan period, UNICEF has given 
to India about 36‘09 million dol¬ 
lars for the purpose. 

Organisations 

Asian Development Fund: 
On April 28, 1973, the Asian 
Development Bank formally 
approved a resolution authoris¬ 
ing the establishment of an 
Asian Development Fund with 
an initial target of 500 million 
dollars for financing priority 
projects and programmes and 
strengthening the bank's con¬ 
cessional lending operations. 

Coal Mines Authority: or 
C.M.A. is a holding company 
sponsored by the Government 
of India to ensure co-ordinated 
development of no n-coking 
coal mines and their modernisa¬ 
tion to meet the growing de¬ 
mands of the industry. It has 
been set up on the pattern of the 
National Coal Board of Britain. 
It is a high-powered body, hav¬ 
ing a large measure of luitonti- 
my in the selection of pensonncl, 
and planning and execution of 
its projects. It will have four 
subsidiaries, \iz., its own west¬ 
ern central and eastern divisions 
and also the Coal Mines Plan¬ 
ning and Design Institute of 
Ranchi. Likewise the National 
Coal Development Corporation 
will be one of the subsidiaries 
of the CMA. In the beginning 
of June, there were reports that 
Mr, Gopala Kumaramangalam, 
custodian of nationalized coal¬ 
mines may be appointed Chair¬ 
man of the CMA which has its 
headquarters in Calcutta. 

InternationaJ Court of Jus¬ 
tice: It is the principal judicial 
wing of die U.N.O. with head¬ 
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quarters in the Hague. Ac¬ 
cording to the Statue of the In¬ 
ternational Court of Justice, 
each member of the world body 
is under an obligation to carry 
out the decisions of the Court in 
any case to which it is a party. 
In case a country fails to do 
that, the matter can be laiscd in 
the Security Council. The 
Court can pronounce on all 
cases referred to it by members 
of the United Nations and give 
decision on matters arising out 
of existing treaties or conven¬ 
tions. Other o r g a n s of the 
United Nations can ask the 
Court to advise them on legal 
questions. 

Jute International: India, 
Bangladesh, Thailand and Nepal 
together produce over two-third 
of the world’s jute. In Janu¬ 
ary this year, a conference of 
t h e representatives of these 
countries held in Dacca decided 
to set up Jute International 
to jointly counter the increasing 
competition which natural fibre 
faces from synthetics. The Or- 
gani.sation will spend nearly 
Rs. 7'5 crores a year on jute re¬ 
search and marketing promo¬ 
tion to be earned out at a re¬ 
gional technical centre to be 
built in Dacca at a cost of Rs. 
2'2 crores. 

Nehru Yuvak Kcndias: The 
Uii'on F.ducjlion Miriitry has 
set up 65 Nehru Yuvak Kendras 
111 as nuiny disl.'icl hea>!qiinrtcrs 
in the country. 1 hese Kendras 
have been organised to provide 
out-of-school education for all 
sections of youth in the age 
group 15-25 and to provide a 
forum at the district level. They 
will make available to both 
student and non-student youth, 
libiane.s, projectors, science mu¬ 
seums, gramophones and other 
accessories for education and 
rccreaiion. They will also have 
conference halls and icetnre 
rooms. During the 5th plan, 
such Kendras will be established 
in all districts. 

Trade Development Autho¬ 
rity: is an organization set up 
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by tbe Government of India to 
help small and medium-scale 
Industrialists to promote ex- 
rts. Tbe Authority has been 
existence for more than two 
years now. During this period, 
the exports promoted by it had 
increased from Rs. 6 crores in 
its first year to Rs. 34 crores in 
the second year. During the 
current year, it is hoped that it 
will more than fulfil its target 
of 52 crores. Recently, the 
Authority was asked by the 
Commerce Ministry to under* 
take the task of forecasting In¬ 
dia’s exports on a quarterly 
basis. 


Persons 

Al-Benrai: was a tenth cen¬ 
tury (bom 973 A.D.) scholar 
and historian who came to India 
along with Mahmud of Ghazni 
and wrote the famous work 
Tahkik-I-Hind. He had been 
bom in Turkestan (now part of 
die Soviet Union) and his ori¬ 
ginal name was Abu Rehman 
Muhammad. He had mastery 
over mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, chronology and his¬ 
tory. On the occasion of his 
l.OOOth death anniversary which 
falls this vear. the Uzbek Film 
Studio will produce a biogra¬ 
phical film on him. The film 
will be shot in Uzbekistan, Tran 
and India. 

Amalrik, Andrei: is a Rus¬ 
sian writer who was recently re¬ 
leased from a labour camp, and 
re-arrested on c h a r g e s of 
’slandering’ the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. He had been indicted 
for the first time for his thesis 
that the Soviet political system 
was headed for collapse. He 
has been in the forefront of the 
movement for liberalisation of 
the system and for removing 
curbs on intellectual liberty. 

Batalvt, Shiv Knmar: who 
died in May this year was an 
eminent Punjabi lyric poet. In 
1965, his work Lma. an opera 
based on a popular Punjabi 
folk-tale won for him tbe Sa- 


hitya Akademi award. Mr. 
Batalvi was only 36 when he 
died but even at that young age, 
he had considerably enriched 
modem Punjabi literature with 
his writings. 

Choudhury, Mahendra 
Mohan: w h o h a s succeeded 
Dr. D.C. Pavate as the Gover¬ 
nor of Panjab has had a long In¬ 
nings in politics. He started his 
career as a barrister but drifted 
into politics. He entered the 
Assam Legislature in 1946. In 
the mid-fifties he came to Delhi 
as a Member of the Rajya 
Sabha. But soon returned to 
his home state. After the death 
of Mr. P.B. Chaliha, he became 
the Chief Minister of Assam. 
Mr. Choudhury is mainly in¬ 
terested in agrarian reform and 
cultural activities. 

Desai, Snntitra: is a wo¬ 
man who recently won notoriety 
when her mysterious where¬ 
abouts led to a Mysore Minister 
having to resign. She has been 
described as an abnormal per¬ 
son fond of meeting influential 
people. 

Dinkar, Ramadbari Singh: 
is a well-known figure in the 
field of Hindi letters. He hails 
from the Monghyr district in 
Bihar. He started his career as 
a Headmaster and gradually 
rose to the position of Deputy 
Director of Public Relations in 
the Bihar Government. From 
1952 to 1963 he was a member 
of the Rajya Sabha in New 
Delhi. Thereafter he was Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bhagalpur 
University for a couple of years. 
From 1965 to 1972 he was 
Hindi Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In 1969, he re¬ 
ceived the Sahitya Akademi 
Award for his outstanding prose 
work ' SanskrUi Ke Char 
Adhyaya, The same year he 
alio got the Padma Bhushan. 
He has written more than 50 
books which include 23 collec¬ 
tions of poems, 8 collections of 
Essays and 2 Khmd Kavyas. 
Recently, he was declared win¬ 


ner of the Ini^ith Award 1972 
for his poetic drama entitled 
Urvashi (q. v.) 

Fonseca, Tara Anne: is an 
Indian girl working as a copy¬ 
writer in an advertising agency 
in Bombay. On May 31, she 
was chosen Miss Asia 1973 in 
a beauty contest held in Manila. 
The runner-up was Nehama 
Fass of Israel. 

Golwalkar, Madhav Sada- 
shiv: or Guruji as he was popu¬ 
larly known had been the Chief 
Organiser (Sarsangh C h a 1 a k) 
of the Rashtriya Swayamsewak 
Sangh (R.S.S.) since 1940. He 
belonged to Nagpur, and was 
educated in Nagpur and at the 
Banaras Hindu University from 
where he got an M.Sc. in Zoo¬ 
logy. He started his career as 
a teacher at the B.H.U. but left 
it soon to study law. He quali¬ 
fied as a lawyer but under the 
influence of Dr. Hedgewar.was 
drawn into the R.S.S. to which 
he devoted nearly four decades 
out of the 67 years that he lived. 
He died on June 5, 1973. 

Gnrnam Sin^: ex-Judge of 
the Punjab High Court and 
Chief Minister of Punjab, S. 
Gurnam Singh had recently 
been appointed India’s High 
Commissioner in Australia. But 
he had held charge of his post 
for a few days only when he was 
killed in an air-crash near Delhi 
on May 31. Gumam Singh 
hailed from a farming family. 
He lived for 74 years out of 
which fifty-four were spent iiir 
the spheres of law, politics and 
diplomacy in each of which he 
touched new pinnacles of glory. 

Jellicoe, Lord: was Bri¬ 
tain’s Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Lords 
till May 24 when he resigned af¬ 
ter admitting to having had 
afiTairs with call girls. 

Katzir, Ephrafan: The new 
President of Israel is a distin- 
fished biochemist. As a sden- 
tist, he has worked on the 
structure of proteins, eoaymes 
and cell membranes. He has 
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also been assodated with de- 
fence problems liira develop- 
m e n t of missiles. Professor 
Katzir had joined the Pre-Israeli 
army when he was just 17 and 
attended a course for platoon 
commanders. He is the second 
scientist-president of his coun¬ 
try. (The first one was Mr. 
Chaim Weizmann.; 

Kumaramangalam, Mohan: 
was India’s Minister of Steel and 
Mines till May 31, 1973 when 
he died in an aircrash near Delhi. 
Mr. Kumaramangalam was 
known as the brightest gem in 
Mrs. Gandhi’s team. He had a 
reputation as a man of unfailing 
courtesy, a high sense of purpose 
and complete dedication to his 
ideals. He came of a distin¬ 
guished family and was educated 
in Cambridge where he became 
a communist. He was culled to 
the Bar in 1939. Alter his re¬ 
turn to India, Mohan became a 
full-time member of C.P.l. La¬ 
ter he was elected to the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the parly and 
also worked on the party paper 
People’s Age. For his associa¬ 
tion with the Communist Party, 
he was imprisoned by the Bri¬ 
tish as also by the Government 
of free India. From 1951, he 
began to take serious interest m 
his law practice. In 1966, he 
was appointed Advocate Gene¬ 
ral of Madras. In the elec¬ 
tions to the Lok Subha held in 
1972, he was elected from Pon¬ 
dicherry and included in the 
Cabinet. As a Union Minister 
me did a lot to develop the core 
sector industries, nationalised 
the coal industry and otherwise 
strengthened Mrs. Gandhi’s 
hands in shaping the govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies. 

Lambton, Lord Anthony: 
was Britain's Junior Minister 
for the Royal Air Force. He 
resigned on May 22 after his 
name was linked with a sex 
scandal. The news was broken 
by a German Magazine Stern 
which expressed fears that the 
British Minister's conduct may 
pose a threat to the security of 
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NATO military sedrets. 

Loomba, Satish: who died 
in the Indian Airlines Boeing 
crash^on May 31 near -Delhi 
airport was an active Com¬ 
munist trade union leader. He 
was educated in Lahore where 
he joined the trade union move¬ 
ment. He wrote several books 
and pimphlets on labour and 
mdustrial relations, fi e 1 d s in 
which he was promment for 
nearly three decades. 

Mende, Tibor: ranks with 
Gunnar Myrdal and John Gal¬ 
braith as a keen observer of the 
international economic scene. 
At present a naturalised Freuch- 
man and a Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, Mende was boro a 
Hungarian. He studied in Eng¬ 
land, and later was one of the 
intellectuals deeply involved in 
the Hungarian uprismg of 1936. 
From 1965 to 1971, Mende 
worked with UNCTAD as a 
senior U.N. Ofiicial. He has 
written nearly a dozen books. 
Among those are: Conversation 
with Nehru and From Aid to 
Recolonisation. 

Phillips, Lieut. Mark: is a 
young British Army Olliccr, the 
son of a miner, whose engage¬ 
ment with Princess Anne, the 
only daughter of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth of the U.K. was announced 
towards the end of May. 

Ruckelshaus, VVilliam: has 
been appointed by President 
Nixon as the Acting Head of the 
U.S. Federal Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation (FBI). He has succeed¬ 
ed Mr. Patrick Gray against 
whom serious allegations had 
been made during the Water¬ 
gate investigations. Mr. Gray 
was charged with destroying do¬ 
cuments belonging to u conspi¬ 
rator in the case. Mr. Ruckel- 
shaus had earlier been iLmd of 
the En>iroiimental Prelection 
Agency, He is regarded as a 
political liberal, a capable ad¬ 
ministrator and an astuic law¬ 
yer. 

Simon, Norton: is ait Ame¬ 
rican art collector. His name 


came into the news recently 
when it was found that he was 
in possession of an original 
Bth century bronze Nataraja 
smuggled out of India. The 
Government of India is reported 
to be trying to get the idol back 
through Interpol, 

Places 

Annapoorua-II: On May 6, 
it was learnt that a Japanese 
mountaineering expedition, 
Sangaku Dosh Kai had scaled 
the 7,937 metre high Anna- 
poorna-II. Earlier, Japanese 
mountaineers bad chmbcd Kan- 
jiroba llimal and Pumori-l. 

Baluchistan: is a hiily pro¬ 
vince of Pakistan where trouble 
has been brewing for a long time. 
Recently, several clashes were 
reported between rebel tribes¬ 
men and the Pakistan Federal 
Forces. The trouble arose as a 
result of the elected Government 
in the province having been dis¬ 
missed by President Bhutto on 
the advice of the Shah of Iran. 
The Shah has been evincing in¬ 
terest in the area because he too 
faces problems with Baluchi 
tribesmen living on the Iranian 
Mdc of the border. They are 
reported to be getting help from 
Iraq. On both sides there are 
elements which favour the for- 
matiiui of an independent grea¬ 
ter Baluchistan free of Irani or 
Pakistani domination. 

Ophira: is a small town¬ 
ship being developed at Sharm- 
el-Sheikh by Urael. There are 
plans to develop the township 
as an intei national airport. But 
there is every likelihood that 
pending a settlement between the 
Arabs and Israeli.s about Arab 
tenitories occupied by Israel 
in ihc 1967 war, international 
airlines viil be reluctant to use 
the terminal. 

Comoro Island: is a I'lench 
possession in the Indian Ocean. 
In May this vear a delegation 
from Ihc island headed by Prime 
Minister Ahmed Abdallah had 
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talks with the French Govern¬ 
ment in Paris about the grant of 
independence to the island. 

Huen T s a n g Memorial: 
Huen Tsang was a Chinese tra¬ 
veller who visited India in the 
seventh century A.D. When 
the 2S00th anniversary of the 
Buddha’s niahqpannirvana was 
observed in India in 1956, the 
Chmese government suggested 
the construction of a Huen 
Tsang Memorial at Nalanda. 
It also gave money for the pro¬ 
ject. Construction work on the 
memorial started m 1960 and 
the mam structure was complet¬ 
ed in 1970-71 but the limshing 
touches have yet to be given. 

Lonar Lake: Studies con¬ 
ducted recently by one Indian 
and two American scientists 
have confirmed that the Lonar 
Lake m the Buldhana district in 
Maharashtra is originally a 
crater formed by the impact of 
a meteorite which fell at the 
place nearly 50,000 year ago. 

Net^i Dock: The King 
George’s Dock in Calcutta was 
renamed Netaji Docks on May 
10, 1973 to commemorate the 
sacrifices of those who laid down 
their lives for the freedom of 
the country on May 10, 1857. 

Susuuia: is a place in the 
Bankura district in West Bengal. 
Recently it was reported that 
a team of archaeologists had 
discovered a large stock of old 
hand-implements and fossils at 
the place. These bear witness to 
the life of man and his environ¬ 
ment in the pleistocence about 1 
lakh years ago. 

Udayachal: is the name 
chosen for their region by the 
Plains Tribal Council of Assam 
(PTCA) which has been de¬ 
manding the status of a separate 
state for Mikir Hills and the 
North Cachar distncts—the two 
remaining autonomous hill dis¬ 
tricts in Assam. The demand 
is being pressed on two grounds, 
viz,, {i) the per capita expendi¬ 
ture on the two hill districts is 
mi^ less than what is being 
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spent on the other hill areas of 
the north-eastern region and (I'l) 
The medium of instruction 
should be English and not 
Assamese. 

Vivekananda Rock Memo¬ 
rial: It has been reported that 
the first phase of the construc¬ 
tion of the Vivekananda Rock 
Memorial at Kanyakumari had 
been completed at a cost of Rs. 
1*18 crores. The second phase 
will begin on August 30 with 
the establishment of the Viveka- 
naiida Kendra where a six 
month training course for equip¬ 
ping those who would be select¬ 
ed as life-members of the Ken¬ 
dra will begin on that day. 

Plans & Projects 

East Gandak Canal: It is 
an 84-km. long canal m the 
Gandak barrage project. It will 
provide irrigation to 20 thou¬ 
sand acres of land m the terai 
region of Nepal. The canal was 
declared open by Mr. Kirtinidhi 
Bista, the Nepali Prime Minister 
on June 3. 

Food^ains Target 1973-74: 
In the course of discussions 
held in New Delhi in April this 
year between representatives of 
States and the Centre, the tar¬ 
get for foodgrains production 
in 1973-74 was fixed at 115 mil¬ 
lion tonnes. To achieve that 
It was proposed to increase the 
cropped area from 123*25 mil¬ 
lion hectares to 223*25 million 
hectares and to concentrate on 
development el forts simultane¬ 
ously. 

Open University: Speaking 
in Meerut on May 5, the Union 
Minister of State for Education, 
Prof. Nurul Hasan said that a 
Committee set up under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. G. Par- 
thasarathy, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Jawaharlal University to 
make recommendations on an 
“Open University” was expect¬ 
ed to submit its report very soon. 
Prof. Hasan said, “We propose 
to establish an open University 
at the national level to create 
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opportunities 1 o r correspon¬ 
dence education in at least one 
university in every State and to 
increase the lacihties for private 
study by throwing open all uni¬ 
versity examinations to private 
candidates.” 

National Satellite System: 
The Planning Commission has 
set up a task force under the 
leadership of the Chairman of 
the Electronics Commission to 
finalise proposals for establish¬ 
ing a National Satellite System 
suited to the needs of the coun¬ 
try as a whole. The task force 
will keep in view the demands 
of various users of information 
gathered through satellite sys¬ 
tems VIZ., the Ministries of Agri¬ 
culture, Education, Health and 
Family Planning etc. The sys¬ 
tem will be set up immediately 
after the Satellite Instruction 
Television Experiment has been 
earned out in 1976. It has been 
also decided that a multiple 
beam satellite will be utilised for 
the purpose. Five spot beams 
will cover all areas of the coun¬ 
try, each one carrying one TV 
channel. 

Science & Space Research 

Acoustic Camera: is a ma¬ 
chine developed by scientists at 
the Stanford Research Institute, 
U.S.A. It allows doctors to 
have a look at their patient^' 
bones, blood-vessels and ten¬ 
dons. It IS many times more 
sensitive than an x-ray machine 
and can usefully supplement lO 
The machine uses sound waves 
too high for the ear to hear. 1 1 
sends the waves through the 
body and they are picked up by 
six transducers set to the right 
frequency. 

Armstroi^itc: is a rare 
mineral so named by Russian 
scientists in honour of U.S. 
astronaut Neil Armstrong, the 
first man to have landed on the 
moon. The mineral, light 
brown with a silky lustre and 
belonging to the family of zir¬ 
conium silicate compounds was ■ 
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touud in the south of the Gobi 
iesert. 

Atomic Fusion, New Tech¬ 
nique: Scientists in the West 
and in the Soviet Union are re¬ 
ported to be using new tech¬ 
niques for heating hydrogen 
gas to milhons of degiees at 
which the atoms will fuse to¬ 
gether, releasing nuclear energy. 
This IS done by blasting into a 
bottle of hydrogen gas an in¬ 
tense beam of electrons carry¬ 
ing a large quantity of energy 
and travelling at a speed close 
to that of light. This way the 
energy m the elections can be 
transferred to the hydrogen gas 
(called plasma) which, in turn, 
will become ignited to fusion 
temperature. 

Black Holes in Space: Near 
particularly brilliant and active 
atars which give oil a constant 
How of matter, theie is such 
a density of matter that no 
iumiiioiis ray or electro-mag¬ 
netic wave can pierce it. Ihis 
unusual concentration of matter 
(the thermonuclear energy in 
which has been consumed) is 
relerred to as a black hole in 
space. Recently, at the 16th 
Congress of the International 
Space Research Society held in 
West Germany a Japanese scien¬ 
tist, Mr. Satio Hayakawa, said 
that American research satel¬ 
lites had found invisible matter 
m space and that explained the 
black holes found in the Cygnus 
constellation and around the star 
H'ega in the Lyia constellation. 

Death Kay: Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A. are reported to be co¬ 
operating with each other on a 
laser gun or death ray which 
can destroy aircraft and missiles 
at long range. Experiments 
Will take place from aboard a 
warship because immense power 
IS needed to generate a laser 
beam. It is said that once per- 
Iccted and developed, the laser 
gun will have a range of 112 km. 
and It will be possible to fit it to 
an aircraft. 


immiuotlierapy: or har¬ 
nessing the patient's immumsa- 
Uon <^'euce against a disease is 
the technique being lately tried 
in the treatment oi diseases so 
far considered incurable e.g. 
cancer. Recently, it was re¬ 
ported hum Loudon that the 
technique had been successful 
m the treatment oi IcuKcima. 
According to Di. Peter Alexan¬ 
der of the Chester Betty Re¬ 
search institute, allcmpls to 
treat cancer by immunological 
inetliods oiler a prunusmg line 
of lescarch but it is premature 
to think of immunotherapy as a 
normal form of treatment. 

Mini-Nuki^: will be minia¬ 
ture nuclear weapons with con¬ 
trolled low e.xplosive power and 
ladiaiion lor use against batile- 
iicld taigcis. It li said that ilie 
weapons which aic being deve¬ 
loped by the U.S.A. can be 
directed towards a target and 
controlled to inllict a specific 
blast 01 ladialiou damage. 

Pollution in Indian Cities: 
According to researdics ear¬ 
ned out by the Central Public 
Health Engineering Institute, 
the level ut air pollution m some 
big cities 111 India is alarming. 
In Delhi, the level of sulphui 
dioxide 111 the an is 0 223 micro- 
gram per cubic metre. In Cal¬ 
cutta It IS 0 71 microgiam. The 
dustfallm January 1971 in Delhi 
was 811 tonnes pei square mile. 
In Calcutta it was 590 tonnes 
per square imle. As against 
that in industrialised countries, 
the level of sulphui dioxide m 
the air is not allowed to exceed 
Ui inicrogram pei cubic metre 
of air and in the Soviet Union 
and West Germany it is I) U.*' 
niicrogram. The dusi tall lU 
European cities is nowhere moie 
than 200 tonnes per square mile. 

Kaduga Laser: or lanmovv 
laser has been developed by 
Russian scientists ui the Bye¬ 
lorussian Instiliitc of Physics. 
It uses organic dyesiiilTs as gene¬ 
rating elements to produce light 
of any colour singly or various 
colours simultaneously. The 


invcntois claiiu that laser of this 
type will be widely employed 
in diverse spheres of science and 
technology. 

Soliu* Lucigy, Use of: Man 
IS well on his way lu harnessing 
solar eneigy tor his various 
needs. According to a Com¬ 
mittee of Scicnlisls appointed 
by the U.S. Government, with 
increase in reseaicb and deve- 
lopinciit, it may be possible to 
use solar encigy lor heating pri¬ 
vate rooms and olliee buildings 
m the next live years, and run¬ 
ning uir-coiidiuoniug systems m 
less than lU years. During the 
same period, it could be em¬ 
ployed to convert organic mat¬ 
ter into tuel oil and methane gas. 
Within 15 years, the sun’s ener¬ 
gy could be harnessed to pro¬ 
duce large amounts of electiiciiy. 
American spaec satellites are 
already using silicon solar cells 
as a souice oi power lor scienti¬ 
fic expeiinients. 

Icievisiun Sel, Solid Statu: 
i he electronics systems division 
«.)f India's Department of Space 
has designed and develop^ a 
solid state television set which 
can be used for community- 
viewing in uneiecliiiied villages, 
i he set ivill be used iii the Satei- 
liic InatrucUonai IclcvisionEx- 
penment or SITE (q.v.). 


.Miscellaneous 

htliiopia-.'soniaiia Boundary 
Dispute: cvniccnis the southern 
desert legion « f Ltiuopia where 
oil IS lepe-rtcJ to have been dis- 
cove'iea. Somalia has put for¬ 
ward a claim to the territoiy 
which lonitN ncaily one third of 
l-.ihiopia's total aiea. The dis¬ 
pute was recently referred to a 
Coiuinitlee appointed by the 
O A.U. 

Nurth-EuslcTii Hill Lniver- 
sily Bill: was miioducea m the 
Le'k Sabha on .\piil 30. It has 
leplaccd the Indiia Gandhi Uni- 
vcisity Bill, the name was 
changed ioliowing a decision 

{jContd. on page 712) 
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TENNIS 

Davis Cup: Australia out¬ 
played India, 4-0, to win the 
East Zone final of the Davis 
Cup at Madias on April 6. The 
fifth match was abandoned due 
to failing light. 

This was the fifth time these 
countries had met in the Davis 
Cup, and India had won only 
once. In 1959, Australia beat 
India 4-1 at Boston in the Inter- 
Zone final. Australia repeated 
the performance by the same 
margin in the Challenge Round 
at Melbourne in 1960. India 
scored their only victory by 3-1 
in the east zone final at Banga¬ 
lore in 1970. In 1972, Austra¬ 
lia again defeated India 5-0 at 
Bangalore in the East Zone 
final. 

Scores: 

Singles: John Newcombe 
beat Anand Amrithraj, 6-2, 6-1, 
6-0; Mai Anderson beat Vijay 
Amrithraj, 6-1, 6-2, 6-1; John 
Cooper beat Prenijit I al, 4-6, 
6-0, S-6, 6-1; John Newcombe 
vs. Vijay Amrithraj, 12-10, 3-6 
{unfinished) 

Doubles: John Newcombe 
and Geoff Masters beat Prenijit 
Lai and Vijay Amrithraj, 4-6, 
6-2, 7-5,6-3. 

Cballenge Match: Austra¬ 
lian women’s tennis star, Mrs. 
Margaret Court, 30, lost 10,000 
dollars wmner-take-all challenge 
match to 55-year-old American 
Bobby Riggs, Wimbledon cham¬ 
pion in 1939, at Romona (Cali¬ 
fornia) on May 14. Riggs won 
6 - 2 , 6 - 1 . 

While Mrs. Court has offer¬ 
ed to play the match again for 
a smaller stake, Virginia Slim’s 
tennis pro Billie Jean-King has 
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thrown down the gauntlet to the 
aging Riggs for a winner-take- 
all $ 10,000 match. 

World Doubles Title: Stan 
Smith and Bob Lutz of the 
U.S.A. swept to a three-set vic¬ 
tory and won $ 40,000 in the 
World Doubles Tennis Cham¬ 
pionship at Montreal on May 7. 
The two Americans defeat^ 
Tom Okker of the Netherlands 
and Marty Riessen of the U.S.A., 
6-2. S-6, 6-0. 

Ali-N^eathcr Ball: A New 
York firm has marketed an all- 
wcathcr tennis ball that is claim¬ 
ed to have several advantages 
over those hitherto available. 

Made of a special compound 
of vinyl and rubber, the new 
ball IS washable but does not 
get soggy because it does not 
have a felt cover, lasts longer 
since it has no pressure to leak 
out air and keeps its bounce 
even at 10 degrees Fidiienhcil 
whereas the standard balls tend 
to go dead when it is very cold. 
The new balls, however, are 
softer than the old brands. 


CRICKET 

Australia-West Indies Tests: 
Australia, with two victories 
and three drawn matches against 
West Indies won the Frank 
Worrel Trophy for the Test 
series which concluded at Port 
of Spain (Trinidad) on April 
27. Australia have so far won 
19 out of 35 Tests played against 
West Indies since 1930. 

. Sheesh lyiahal Trophy: Rusi 
Modi XI, Jamshedpur, retained 
the Sheesh Mahal Trophy for 
the fourth year in succession 
defeating Vijay Club, Amritsar, 
by virtue of the first innings 


lead in the final at Lucknow oh 
May 30. 

Scores: Vijay Club: 96 and 
90 for six. Rusi Modi Club: 
372. 

FOOTBALL 

Asian Youth Tour namen t; 
Iran won the Asian Youth Foot¬ 
ball Tournament with a 2-0 win 
over Japan at Teheran on April 
27. This was Iran’s first victory 
in the 13-year history of the 
tournament, held every year for 
the S 5,0(X) gold cup donated by 
former Malaysian Prime Minis¬ 
ter Tunku Abdul Rahman. 
South Korea finished third with 
a 3-0 win over Saudi Arabia. 

G.V. Raja Memorial Trophy; 
Leader Club, Jullundur, won the 
inaugural G.V. Raja Memorial 
Football Tournament when they 
defeated Premier l'>res, Kald- 
massery, 3-1, m the final at Tri¬ 
vandrum on May 20. 

Nagjee Trophy: Tala Sports 
Club, Bombay, won the Nagjcc 
Football Trophy beating Titan- 
jum, Trivandrum, 2-1, iii the 
final at Kozhikode on May 20. 

Chakola Gold Trophy: Vas¬ 
co Sports Club, Goa, annexed 
the Chakola Gold Trophy de¬ 
feating R.A.C., Bikaner, by three 
goals to one m the final at Tn- 
chur on May 25. 


VOLLEYBALL 

All-India Tournament: Boi::;^ 
der Security Force, Jullundur, 
won the All-India Volleyball 
Tournament defeating Andhra 
Pradesh by three games to one 
at Simla on April 23. The 
scores were: 13-15, 15-6, 15-1, 
15-5. 

In the women's section, Ben¬ 
gal defeated Himachal Pradesh 
in three straight games, 15-4, 
15-3, 15-9. 

The tournament had been - 
organised by the Himachal Pra¬ 
desh Education Department as 
part of the silver jubilee ceb- 
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brations of India’s indepen¬ 
dence. 

MOTORING 

East African Safari: She¬ 
khar Mehta, a British Asian 
expelled from Uganda and now 
a Kenya resident, won the 21st 
East African Safari with his Bri¬ 
tish navigator Lofty Drews in a 
Japanese Datsiin 240-Z. The 
4,800 kilometres five-day rally 
concluded at Nairobi on April 


of the Indian Airlines won the 
first National Gliding Cham¬ 
pionship jointly organised by 
the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and the Aero Cltib of 
India at Kanpur on May 7. 
Capt. Ian S. Loughran of Air 
India, who closely followed 
Anand, was declared second. 

Anand will now represent 
India in the World Gliding 
Championship to be held in 
Australia in 1974. 


2,130 million Swiss francs fabout 
I 650 million) compared with 
an outlay of 5‘4 million Swiss 
francs (about | 17 million) for 
London in 1948. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for the Games 
held in between were' Helsinki 
12 9 million Swiss francs in 
1952, Melbourne 14’8 million 
in 1956; Rome 131 million in 
1960; Tokyo 101 million in 
1964 and Mexico 527 million 
in 1968. 


23. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Commonwealth Rankinf^: 
Four Indian table tennis players 
have been included in the rank¬ 
ing list for 1973 in the Com¬ 
monwealth countries. They 
are: Mir Kasim Ali (9th), Niraj 
Bajaj (11th) and G. Jugannath 
(12th) in the men’s section and 
Miss Rupa Mukherjee (5th) in 
the women's section. 

India are placed second in 
the men’s team events and third 
in the women's section. 

The rankings are: 

Men: I. Tievor Taylor 
i/•'nf'lond), 2. Dems Neale 
land), 3. Demon Doiipl.is (C/ig- 
Umd), 4. Nicky Jarvis (/rnfr.^uMt/). 
5. Claymont Wuvanich (Aux- 
iralia), 6. Paul Pmkew'ich (,/h.v- 
tralia). 

Women: 1. Jill Hammersley 
(fingland), 2. Karen/a Mathews 
I England), 3. Violetta Nasukaitis 
ifCamda), 4. Yvonne Pogarty 
(fVi'U’ Zealand), 5. Rupa Mu¬ 
kherjee {India), 6. Ethel Jacks 
( Nificria). 

Men’s Teams: 1. England, 
2. India, 3. Australia, 4. Malay¬ 
sia, 5. Hong Kong, 6. Singapore. 

Women’s Teams: 1. Eng¬ 
land, 2. Canada, 3. India, 4. 
Australia, 5. New Zealand, 6. 
Singapore. 

GLIDING 

National Champion¬ 
ship: Captain Ranbir Anand 


Anand, who flew in a glider 
named “Kartik”, completed the 
330-km. cross-courtiy task from 
Kanpur to Farukkhabad in re¬ 
cord time, scoring 3,100 points. 
Loughran trailed behind with 
3,000 points. 

ATHLETICS 

World Record; Constan¬ 
tine Sten of Rumania set a new 
world record for lO-km. walk 
at Bucharest on May 14 when 
he covered the distance in 41 
minutes 29’2 seconds. The for¬ 
mer world record of 41 minutes 
35 seconds was jointly held by 
Vaniamin Soldatenko (Soviet 
Union) and Peter Frankcl {Fast 
Germany). 

GYMNASTICS 

Asian Youth Championships: 
Taiwan and Israel would not be 
invited by the Gvmnastic Fede¬ 
ration of India for the second 
Asian Youth Gymnastic Cham¬ 
pionships scheduled to be held 
at Delhi in December 1973. 
This decision is in keeping with 
India’s foreign policy. India 
does not have diplomatic re¬ 
lations with those two countiics 

OLYMPICS 

Heavy Cost: The total cost 
of staging the 1972 Muiucb 
Olympic Games was alrni'st 400 
times the expenditure for the 
1948 London Olympics and 
more than four times that for 
the 1968 Mexico Games. The 
overall Munich expenditure of 


In terms of spectators, Mexi¬ 
co still retains the all-time re¬ 
cord of 4,457.252—some 21,000 
more than the total who watched 
the Munich Games. 


MOUNTAINEERING 

Mount Everest (8,848 me¬ 
tres): An Italian Himalayan 
expedition, under the leader¬ 
ship of Guido Mon/ino of Mi¬ 
lan, conquered the Mount 
Everest, the world’s highest 
summit on May 5. 

The peak was first conquer¬ 
ed by a British team in 1958, 
later followed by Switzerland, 
the U.S.A., India and Japan. 

Dhaulagiri Peak (26,795 ft.): 
Dr. Louis Reichardt led a three- 
man American team to the sum¬ 
mit of Dhaulagiri Peak on May 
16. Another American, Tohn 
Roskellv, 24, of Spokane. Wa¬ 
shington. and a Nepalese sherpa 
guide named Shamden accom¬ 
panied Dr. ReiVhardt to the top. 
Dhaiilairiri the world’s sixth 
tallest mountain which killed 
Dr. Reichardt’s seven colleagues 
in 1969 

Manaslu Peak (8,156 me¬ 
tres): An eight-man West Ger¬ 
man Himalayan expedition con¬ 
quered the 8,156-metrc Mount 
ManasUi in the central Himala- 
ya.s on April 22. according to a 
message released from Kath¬ 
mandu on May 2. The leader, 
Gerhard Schmatz (43), and an¬ 
other member, Sei^ried, ac¬ 
companied by a sherpa guide, 
Sardar Urken, reached the top 
from the north-ridge route. 
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Manaslu was first conquered 
by a Japanese Alpine Club ex¬ 
pedition in 1966 through the 
north-ridge route and later again 
by another Japanese team in 
1971 through the west wall. 
This is the seventh highest peak 
in the world. 

Blind Teenagers' Feat: Six 
blind teenagers, four iioys and 
two girls, scaled the 2,.^70-metre- 
high Mount Hood in the United 
States on May 14. It took them 
12 hours to reach the summit, 
the time in which most parties 
make the round trip. The 
climh-down took them only 
four hours. 


BOVING 

Asian Championships: Thai¬ 
land won the Sixth Asian Ama¬ 
teur Boxing Championship at 
Bangkok on May 8. They scor¬ 
ed two knockout victories, one 
technical knockout with two 
points decisions and took away 
their Crown Prince Vajiralog- 
kom's Cup from Iran. Only 
two South Koreans and one 
Indian, Mehtah Singh (Vght 
hea\ywcight\ were able to stem 
the Thai onslaneht and snatch 
victories. Two other Indians, 
C. Narayanan (flywi'fht) and 
Mohd. Aslam (lica-'v\v‘'if;ht) won 
silver medals, Tarshid Ant- 
ghant of Tran w’as adiudtied the 
best boxer of the champion¬ 
ships. 

World Middleweight Title: 
World middleweight champion 
Carlos Monzon of Argentina re¬ 
tained his crown when he de- 
f e a t e d American challenger 
Emile Griffith with a narrow 
points victory in a 15-round title 
fight at Monte Carlo on June 3. 
This was Monzon’s Rlst victory 
in 92 contests. The world 
champion has been beaten only 
three times, boxed nine draws 
and one no-combat since mak¬ 
ing his professional debut in 
February 1963. 
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BADMINTON 

Thomas Cnp: Indonesia re¬ 
tained the Thomas Cup by beat¬ 
ing Denmark, 8-1, in the final 
at Jakarta on June 3. This win 
gave Indonesia its fifth victory in 
the six finals and again confirm¬ 
ed its supremacy in the badmin¬ 
ton world. 

BASKETBALL 

Pre-Asian Tournament: Ser¬ 
vices retained the Champion¬ 
ship in the Pre-Asian Basketball 
Tournament when they defeated 
Railways 96-61 at Ujjain on 
June 4 Services finished on 
top w'ith nine points and were 
followed by Railways with seven. 

Asian Tournament: The fol¬ 
lowing players have been select¬ 
ed to represent Indio in the 
Asian Basketball Tournament to 
be held In Manila in December’ 

M M. Singh, Om Parkash, 
Alexander, Balkar Singh (all 
Services), S. Kataria, Kamalkar 
R a o. M.K. Dakshinamuithy 
(all Railways), Hanuman Singh, 
Joravvar Singh, Raman Gupta, 
Pratap Singh (all Rafasthan), 
Anil Kumar, Kirti Ojha. T. 
Vijava Paghavan, AH Arnn 
Kumar (all Rest of JmVn) and 
Binit Singh (*f7'V 

HOCKEY 

Sahni Trophv: Sikh Regi¬ 
mental Centre (MecniO won the 
first Madan Sahni Memorial 
Hockey Tournament at Chandi- 
gaih on Mav 8 when they edged 
out A.S.C Centre (MecruO by 
a solitary goal scored by H.J.S. 
Chimni 

Tommy Emar Gold Cup: 
Punjab State Electricity Board 
XT from Chandigarh won the 
Tommy Emar Gold Cup Hoc¬ 
key Tournament for women 
when they defeated Bombay’s 
Ambassadors by 2-0 In the 
double-led final at Bombay on 
June 3. 

World Cup: The 12 teams 
in the second World Hockey 


Cup Tournament, to be held at 
Amsterdam from August 24 to 
September 2, have been divided 
into two pools. Pakistan has 
been allowed to defend the title 
but it will have to field a new 
team as all the players who parti¬ 
cipated in the Munich Games 
stand suspended for misbeha¬ 
viour after Pakistan’s defeat in 
the final. The following is the 
draw 

POOL “A” 

Ang. 24: West Germany v 
New Zealand, India v Japan, 
Spain r Kenya. 

Aug. 25- Kenya v Japan, 
Spain r New Zealand, West 
Germany v India. 

Aug. 26' West Germany v 
Spain, India v Kenya, New Zea¬ 
land V Japan. 

Ang. 28- India v New Zea¬ 
land, Spain V Japan, West Ger¬ 
many V Kenya. 

Aug. 29- West Germany v 
Japan, New Zealand v Kenya, 
India V Spain. 

POOL “B” 

Aug. 24: England v Belgium, 
Argentina v Holland, Pakistan v 
Malaysia. 

Aug, 25- Holland v Pakis¬ 
tan, England v Midavsia, Bel¬ 
gium V Argentina. 

Ang. 26- Pakistan r Eng¬ 
land, M.abvsia v Argentina, Hol¬ 
land I’ Belgium. 

Aug. 28; England v Argen¬ 
tina, Holland v Malavsia, Paki*- 
tan V Belgium. 

Aug. 29- Malaysia v Bel¬ 
gium, Holland v England, Pa¬ 
kistan V Argentina. 

The tw'o top teams in each 
pool will qualify for the knock¬ 
out semi-finals. 

Junior National Champion¬ 
ship: Bhopal won the third Ju¬ 
nior National Hockey Cham¬ 
pionship defeating Madhya 
Bharat by two goals to one at 
Bhopal on May 23. 

Bombay and Madras had 
won the title in 19 7 1 and 
1972 respectively. (M.L.K-) 
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On Religion 

''My own I’xperiencf hen led me to die knuw ledyc that 
the fulkst life is impossible without an immovable belief 
in a lAvmg Law in obedience to whuh the whole universe 
moves. .4 man without that faith is bke a drop thrown out 
of the ocean hound to peiish. Lvery drop in the ocean 
shares its nit'/csty and has the honoiu of gniiig us the 
ozone of life." 


Gandhian Thons^t 



Gandhiji’s whole being was 
intensely religious, icligion came 
hrst with him and then politics 
or rather it will be nn eh better 
to say that to him politics and 
rcligiiMi were one and the same. 
He looked at cserything from 
the religious point of view as if 
religion held the key to all prob¬ 
lems--individual, national, in¬ 
ternational, social, economic 
and political. He breathed, 
lived and swore by leligion. His 
religious consciousness is un¬ 
mistakably rellccled in xvliatevcr 
he said, wrote and did. Once 
he wrote “There is an indefi¬ 
nable mysterious Power that 
pervades everything. 1 feel it, 
though I do not see it. II is 
this unseen Pow'cr which makes 
Itself felt and yet defies nil proof, 
because it is unlike all that f 
perceive through my senses. It 
transcends the senses. But it is 
possible to reason out the exis¬ 
tence of God to a limited c\- 
itnt.” 

Jawaharlul Nehru, a tho¬ 
rough-going ratioinlist and ag¬ 
nostic and sceptic as he was, 
could never persuade himself 
to believe in this ‘indefinable 
mysterious Power’, which as 
Gandhi would unreservedly be¬ 
lieve, informed and dictated all 
his actions. 

Gandhi’s conception of reli¬ 
gion was deep, broad and most 
tolerant. It included all the 
faiths of the world and not ex¬ 
clusively Hinduism. Once he 
wrote, “I do not believe in the 


c-\clusive divinity ol the Vedas. 
1 bcliex e the Bible, the Koran and 
the Zend Avcita, to be as much 
divinely inspired as ihe Vedas “ 
His faith in religion, although 
It was supcrsciiMious, was sel- 
<lom blind and iriational. Once 
he said ■ “My belief in the Hindu 
scriptures doss not requiie me 
to accept every word and every 
verse a» divinely inspired 
I decline to he bound by any 
interpretation, howescr Icaincd 
it mav he, if it is repugnant to 
reason in moial sense “ He 
did not sanction the msiituiion 
of conversion fiom one faith to 
another. He found full mean¬ 
ing and solace in prayer Once 
he described himself thus “I 
am not a man of Icarmno, but 
I humbly claim to he a man of 
prayer “ He himself confessed 
that prayer had saved his life 
and that without it, he should 
have been a lunatic long ago 
He laid utmost emphasis on 
scif-purification and restraint 
and earned an unimpeachable 
reputation of living upto his ov n 
ideals. Religion pen'adcd all 
his actions, personal as well 
as impersonal. The awareness 
of the infinite did not leave him 
for a sinelc minute, \ccording 
to him faith did not contradict 
religion, but transcended it. 

The relicion of Gandhi in¬ 
cluded many more things it 
meant a perfect surrender to 
His will a lid a spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion and continual service to 
humanity. 


In fact, to Gandhi, religion 
coiiiioird the c.ssc‘nce of all wis- 
di)iii 111 d cxpciicpcc. For him 
polit>i.s bcicft of religion was 
abaolule diit. lii the words of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, “If Gandhi 
took to politics. It was because 
he looked upon politics as a 
branch of ethics and religion.” 

On the other hand. Pandit 
Jawuhaila! Nehru, although he 
always bowed before the ethical 
and moral superiority of Gandhi 
and unreservedly accepted his 
polilK'al as well as moial leader¬ 
ship, seldom could appreciate 
this mystical strain in the 
thought of Gandhi who un¬ 
ci nnply stuck fast to religion, 
howsoever grave the situation 
maybe Gandhi was a son of the 
soil and born and bred in the 
ir.idition of religion. On the 
other hano, Nehru was some¬ 
thing ol a foreigner m his own 
counliy, having imbibed much 
of the culMire a nd thought of 
the We'-t which rceaided rea¬ 
son as I'mal. Flis views ran 
counter to those of Gandhi. 
He "colTcd at and condemned 
religion He held that in the 
past religion had done more 
harm than good to mankind. 
It had positively stood in the 
way of the uplift of the masses. 
It had no qualms in siding with 
the capitalist and the imperialist, 
li IS dogmatic, rigid and un- 
jicientific and if India is to pro- 
gicss, it will h.ivc to free herself 
from the shackles of religion. 

(Coiitd. on page 7051 
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World Liquidity and Special Drawing Rights 


V.S. Mahajan 


ROM August 1971 the world 

has been passing through one 
the worst monetary crises ever. 
The dollar had dominated the 
international monetary transac¬ 
tions for well over onc-third of 
the present century and was 
once considered to be I be strong¬ 
est and the stablest currency in 
the world. Butina brief period 
of fourteen months it vvas 
devalued twice. The first 
devaluation of 7 9 per cent had 
been announced m December 
1971 following the Smithsonian 
Agreement, the second devalua¬ 
tion of 10 per cent was announc¬ 
ed m February, 197.1. Such fast 
erosion m the intrinsic value of 
the dollar (.that is, more dollars 
have to be exchanged foi the 
same amount of monetary gold 
now) and the fact that all this 
happened with such swiftness, 
shocked the leading linancial 
centres of the world and brought 
m Its wake a scries of problems 
of finance, exchange and trade. 

The dollar would have gone 
down much earlier and at a still 
faster rate but for the timely 
support that it was able to eet 
through the ciealion ot Special 
Drawing Rights (SDP,s) m Octo¬ 
ber 1969. It wasan ingenuousar- 
rangement which helped different 
countries fand the US in parti¬ 
cular) to create additional li¬ 
quidity m a form different from 
the conventional form of •■e- 
serves. The recurring dollar 
crisis has demonstrated the futi¬ 
lity of depending upon i single 
currency for international trade 
and exchange. It has also high¬ 
lighted the urgency of evolving 
an alternative (mult i-dimen- 
sional) currency arrangement 
like SDRs. 

BACKGROUND 

It took more than five years 


and prolonged negotiations be¬ 
fore the leading financial powers 
were convinced of the utility 
of an arrangement like SDRs. 
Special Drawing Rights may not 
have been adopted even in 1969 
unless two big powers, Great 
Biilain and the USA, had 
not run into serious foreign ex¬ 
change dilRculties. In fact it 
was during the latter part of the 
sixties when Britain had no 
other alternative but to go in 
for the second devaluation of 
pound sterling (the fiist devalua¬ 
tion h.id taken place m 1949), 
that SDRs began to be discussed 
seriously. 

There were other lactors 
also whicli helped in the crea¬ 
tion of these rights. Fnr in¬ 
stance if was found that while 
world liade had been ixpaiid- 
ing at a very fast pace (especial 
ly after 1960) reserves of mone¬ 
tary gold and also of Hard cir- 
rencies (like dollar, sterling, 
mark, yen, franc etc) had not 
been growing at a comparable 
pace. The production of gold 
had abo suflered a setback 
meanwhile because whereas the 
price of the yellow metal for its 
sale to monetary authorities had 
stood at 35 dollars per ounce, 
the cost of mining it had gone 
up considerably. Furthermore, 
a substantial part of whatever 
gold was produced was being 
diverted to non-monetary chan¬ 
nels (or for industrial use) as 
attractive prices could be ob¬ 
tained for gold in the open 
market. 

Theicforc, the central banks 
of affluent countries found it 
difficult to build adequate stocks 
of monetary gold. Similarly, 
it was also not found possible 
to create adequate reserves of 
hard currencies which could 


serve as a second line of defence 
for the world monetary system. 
(Expansion of reserves of hard 
cuirencics bears an intimate re¬ 
lationship with gold reserves 
held by the central banks in the 
hard curicncy areas) 

In that situation, special 
drawing lights came in handy 
for solving, though to a limited 
exteut only, both these ticklish 
problems of inadequacy of 
gold reserves as well as of hard 
currencies. 

KEYNKS—TRIFFIN—B A N - 
COR 

SDRs are, however, a much 
wateied down veisionof the plan 
put forward by Keynes in 1943 
for reforming the international 
monetary system. The Keynes 
plan was later on (in the late 
liflics) wholeheartedly endorsed 
and widely publicised by Pro- 
lessor Triifin. According to 
Keynes, an effective solution of 
the world monetary problem 
lay in the establishment of a 
World Central Bank able to in¬ 
ternationalise the use of national 
currencies; that is, a planned 
transference of national cur¬ 
rencies to this bank which could 
then act as a powerful tool for 
the settling of international ac¬ 
counts. The World Central- 
Bank was to be a magnified ver¬ 
sion of the national central 
banking system. 

But the question was how to 
tackle the problem of evolving a 
suitable miernalional currency? 
Keynes was fully aware of the 
difficulties inherent in that. He 
was against using any of the 
existing currencies for the pur¬ 
pose. He suggested that a new 
international currency called 
Bancor may be brought into 
use. Each national currency 
was to be convertible into Ban- 
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cor at a fixed exchange rate. 
According to Ke>ncs’ scheme of 
things, that did not mean that 
the World Central Bank would 
do away with the use of mone¬ 
tary gold. Under the prevail¬ 
ing circumstances, that was not 
possible (the world community 
has had a deep taithin the yel¬ 
low metal lor centuries) but it 
was certainly to accord greater 
importance to the new interna¬ 
tional monetary unit than to 
gold. Keyiu’S visualised that 
ill course of time, when enough 
confidence had been built in 
the Bancor, gold could be re¬ 
legated. to the background gr:i- 
dually. 

It was uiidoubtcdly a bold 
plan lor the icfonn ol the inter¬ 
national monetary system and 
for creating liquidity in uccord- 
ance with die lequircincnts ol 
world tiavlc. It also eliminated 
the cl'iiiiccs ol any single ciir- 
renev coming to ii<.quirc a do¬ 
minant pi.icitum in intcrnatioiial 
tiunsactions. JIowcvc;. the 
siic'cess of the World Cent i a) 
Bank depended upon the 
amount ot confidence that dil- 
ferent nations h.-.l ann'iig them¬ 
selves and on how lar thc) were 
prepared to sacrifice n.iiional 
financial sovcicigiity t<. the pio- 
p o s e 1 institution. 1 urlbei, 
there was the question of who 
would ti’.nrol the alTuirs of ihc 
Bank and whether mcmbeis 
were prepared to allow a few 
to dominate. Keynes had sug¬ 
gested that the Bank should be 
I controlled by a group of com¬ 
petent people, irrespective of 
the countries to which they be¬ 
longed. But it was not that 
simple. For the successful 
operation of the scheme, the 
first requirement was a unified 
world community which even 
today appears to be a remote 
possibility. 

DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 

As has been said earlier. 
Special Drawing Rights arc a 
diluted version of the scheme 
put forward by Lord Keynes. 


Indeed, considering the hurdles 
which must be crossed before 
the World Central Bank be¬ 
comes a reality, there was no 
other alternative which could 
be of help in tackling the in¬ 
ternational liquidity problem. 
But then one might ask, have 
not the ailluent nations, who 
have been behind the creation 
of SDRs, been rather unduly 
overcautious and further 
have these cuiintrics not almost 
completely .sidetracked the 
linancial problems of develop¬ 
ing economics? 

'I he element of ovcicau- 
tiousness wav veiy much thoic in 
the creation of fresh liquidity 
via SDRs. As we have observ¬ 
ed earlier, special diawing lights 
owed their cicatinn to intense 
pressure on ihc sterling and the 
dollar among o t h c i 1 actors. 
However, some countries (no¬ 
tably brance) weie no' favo ira- 
bly inclined to the crc'iiion of 
these Rights, In their opinion, 
lather than siilTciing fiom the 
lack of liquidity, the world had. 
.nn excess (f il. (That ot course 
rcpievented a njirow outlook. 
Rich •.oiiiitncs which had been 
fortunate to build up sizeable 
stocks of gold and of hard cur¬ 
rencies really enjoyed excess of 
liquidity. But the vast nii.io- 
riiy of countries were not in that 
forluiiale position. They bad¬ 
ly needed more liquidity, k on- 
sequcnily, the rich countricv 
were wary of a more liberal is¬ 
suance of SDRs. 

Ultimately the total amount 
of SDRs created was juvt equi¬ 
valent to the gold and dollar 
reserves of the IMF. (Before 
August 1971, the dollar vas 
considered to be as good as gold). 
Thus to say that SDRs h.i\c 
completely demonetised gold is 
at best a half-f nth. They con¬ 
tinue to enjoy gold backing al¬ 
though in an indiiect manner. 

It was the developing coun¬ 
tries which needed more of 
liquidity Ml order to finance 
their development programmes. 


But unfortunately they failed to 
receive even their legitimate 
share under the arrangement 
finalised for the allocation of 
SDKs. Member countries were 
allocated their bhare of SDRs 
on the basis ol their quota in 
the IMI. (Incidcitally, SDRs 
function directly under the con¬ 
trol of the IMF). 'Ihe result 
was that a handful ol developed 
countries got a lion's share of 
SDRs while developing coun¬ 
tries which accon'modate an 
overwhelming majority of the 
world population got only a 
small allocation oi these rights. 

I lie syvteni of distribution 
of SDRs on the basis of each 
memluT counlry’s quota with 
the IMi was mcquitous and 
iinlair to developing countries. 
This point has time and again 
been raised by these countries. 
Ill iiitc'inational gct-togcfhcis, 
like the UNCTAD (UNCTAD 
III which met in Santiago l.ast 
siimmei hud demanded a just 
share for developing coiintiies 
111 tniiiie allocation of SDRs 
and had emphasised the fact 
that SDRs should be linked with 
dcvelopir.ciii luiance.) 

SHORT TERM SI PPORT 

Develop-’d countries, how- 
cvei, insi-t that SDRs arc no 
substitute for development 
finance as primarily then lolc 
IS to prov id''shoit-lcrm support 
to the balance of payments pro¬ 
blem of the alTecfed economies. 
Foi deveiopinent finance, it is 
being suggested that developing 
economics should approach the 
World Bank and its affiliates 
(like the International Develop¬ 
ment Association, International 
Finance Corporation etc.). But 
such arguments again seek to 
sidetrack the real issue. As ex¬ 
perience shows, n c i t h e r the 
\Voild Bunk noi its alTiliatcs are 
in a position to provide niore 
than the bare minimum of deve¬ 
lopment finance. This natural¬ 
ly forces developing countiies 
to borrow from their rich breth- 

{Contd on page 677) 
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The Long Hard Road to Impeachment 


Louis Heren 


the U.S, Cooslitution is one 

of best-written documciiis of 
its kind, and for many Ameri¬ 
cans it IS comparable to the 
tablets handed down fiom Mount 
Sinai. Given this clarity and 
authority, there should be little 
doubt about the proper proce¬ 
dure for the impeachment of 
Presidents. 

Article II, section 4, reads, 
•‘The President, Vice-President 
and all civil Officers of the United 
States shall be removed trom 
Office on Impeachment for, and 
Conviction of. Treason, Bri¬ 
bery, or other High Crimes and 
Misdemeanours'’. 

Article I, section 2, clause 
5, reads, “The House ot Re¬ 
presentatives shall- -have the 
sole Power of Impeachment" 
Article 1, section 3, clauses 6 
and 7, read, “The Senate shall 
have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. When sitting 
for the Purpose, they shall be 
on Oath or Affirmation. When 
the President of tlie United 
States IS tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside: And no Person 
shall be convicted without the 
Concurrence of two thirds of the 
Members present. 

“Judgement in Cases of Im¬ 
peachment shall not extend fur¬ 
ther than to removal from Office, 
and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of Honour, 
Trust or Profit under the United 
States; but the Party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, 
Judgment and Punishment, ac¬ 
cording to law.” 

Clear Procedure 

The procedure seems clear, 
and the notes taken by James 
Madison at the Constitutional 
Convention establish the inten- 
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tion of the framers. Benjamin 
branklin said that without Im¬ 
peachment, an obnoxious Presi¬ 
dent could be removed only by 
violent means. Impeachment, 
thcrelore, was seen as an alter- 
luiiive to revolution. George 
Mason said that no man should 
be above justice. “Above all 
shall that man be above it who 
can commit the most extensive 
injustice?” 

These 18-ceiUiiry Lnglish 
gentlemen knew what they were 
talking about. Well-versed in 
English law and history, they 
knew that impeachment had 
been introduced in England to 
bung nvibles and Crown ofli- 
cials within reach of the law. 

After thcr fairly recent f\- 
pcnencc with the demands of 
King George III they were de¬ 
termined to ensure that their 
future Piesidenis would not have 
ideas above the^r proper sta¬ 
tion. 

In other words, they did nut 
confuse the office of the Presi¬ 
dency with the incumbent. They 
anticipated the removal of n 
President if the office and the 
Republic were to survive. 

So much for the idea, now 
being widely canvassed in the 
USA, that the Presidency is so 
essential to the welfare and secu¬ 
rity of the Republic and much of 
the world that it must not be 
degraded by impeaching and 
trying the incumbent. 

Nevertheless, the necessity 
for extreme caution is empha¬ 
sized in a timely book Impeach¬ 
ment: the Constitutional Prob¬ 
lems, by Raoul Berger (Harvard 
University Press and Oxford 
Univeisity Press, £ 7*50). Mr. 
Berger writes, “If impeachment 
of ffie President there must be, 


It is, as Senator Fessendon 
slated, a power ‘to be exercised 
with extreme caution and in ex¬ 
treme cases’. Because it has 
proven itself infected with the 
taint of parly, it needs to be 
liniilcd to a cause that would 
Win the assent of ‘all right- 
thinking men’, not merely of an 
exasperated majority such as 
wh'ppcd on the Johnson im¬ 
peachment”. 

T hat is not all. Mr. Berger 
suggests that the constilulional 
proceduie is not as clear as it 
may read. He argues that a 
decent respect for the design 
of the founders should con- 
.strain the Congress to diSLlaim 
unlimited power, and that it 
W'as not lelt to the unlimited 
discretion of Congress to dis¬ 
rupt the other branches of 
government through resort to 
impeachment. “If judicial re¬ 
view did not exist, it would 
have to be invented.” 

Judicial review, or the right 
of the Supreme Court to review 
Acts of Congress and to declare 
them unconstitutional, does, of 
course, exist. It is not specili- 
cnlly stated in the Constitution, 
but the framers never intcndcil 
that Congress should be the 
final judge of its own powers. 

Mr. Berger writes that noth 
ing in the records of the Rati- 
iication Conventions suggests 
that impeachment was an excep¬ 
tion. Although impeachment 
was chiefly designed to check 
executive abuses and oppres¬ 
sions, there was no thought of 
delivering the President or the 
Judiciary to the unbounded dis¬ 
cretion of Congress. Indeed, 
at some of the Conventions, 
fear of Congress was expressed 
no less forcibly than fear of u 
powerful Presidency. 
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Finally, Mr. Berger argues 
that the Senate's sole right to 
try impeachments must yield 
to the Fifth Amendment which 
provides that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or pro¬ 
perty without due process. Full 
scope must be given to the 
strong American bias in favour 
of a judicial determination of 
constitutional and legal issues. 
Impeachments must be review¬ 
ed by the Supreme Court. 

Can of Worms 

Mr. Berger has opened, in 
the old American phrase, a 
fine can of worms. He is sug¬ 
gesting that an impeached Pre¬ 
sident, should he be found guilty, 
could appeal to the Supreme 
Court. c5ne does not have to 
have too hot an imagination to 
anticipate the consequences. 
The awesome stability of the 
American sjstcm would coinc 
under immense strain. In the 
event of Mr. Nixon being im¬ 
peached that strain could be¬ 
come unendurable li the Senate 
decision was reversed by the so- 
called Nixon Court. 

No wonder some Americans, 
should Mr. Nixon be implicated, 
hope that he wouhl tesigii, but 
others arc no less appalled by 
the succession of Vice-President 
Spiro Agnew to the Presidency. 
In his own way, he is seen to be 
no less authoritarian tb-ui Mr. 
Nixon, and his attacks on the 
media, liberals and radical youth 
gioups are certainly cause for 
concern. 

^ Mr. Louis Claiborne, a for¬ 
mer Deputy Sohcilor-Gcncral 
of the United States, thinks 
otherwise. Writing in the Spec¬ 
tator, he admits the constitu¬ 
tional imperative, but argues 
that modern practice has turned 
It into an anachronism. The 
piovisions for succession made 
sense in the early days when the 
Vice-President was the elec¬ 
tors' second choice, hut not 
since the Twelfth Amendment. 

Thereafter, Mr. Claiborne 
argues the Vice-President could 


be a political ally and running- 
male of the President, but not a 
rival, especially since presiden¬ 
tial candidates and not the 
parly have chosen the yice- 
prcsidciitial candidates. In 
other words, the Vice-President 
is not the people's choice and 
has no automatic right to suc¬ 
cession. 

This has not prevented Mr. 
Anthony Lewis of the New }<irk 
Tunes from pushing one of Mr. 
Claiborne’s proposals. He 
writes. “A littic-noted section of 
the (Twcniy-filthl Amendment 
provides that when there is no 
Vice-President as. for exam¬ 
ple, when one has succeeded to 
the presidency- -the I’lC'^idcnl 
shall nominate a suL'.cssor, sub¬ 
ject to confirmation by maionl;, 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 

“It Agnew uiulcrtook to 
resign when a successor quali- 
lictl, he woukl set in motion a 
pR'Ccss bipartisan in its iiatuie. 
Such an idea is still stiiggcriiig 
to con'icmplate, but we sh.ill 
have to begin opening our minds 
to the constitutional possibili¬ 
ties,” 

Laiger Danger 

Mr. Lewis poses a larger 
danger. Mr Claibniue is at 
least prepared to gel I'd of Mr. 
Nixon. 

Mr. Lewis on the other hand 
IS seen, rightly or wrongly, as an 
Amcntiin liberal with distaste 
of Mr. Nixon and Mr Agnew. 
He and his like could be com¬ 
pared with tbc radical Republi¬ 
cans such as Thaddeus Stevens 
who, in their view, for the best 
of reasons, impeached Pt.-si- 
dcnl Andrew Johnson. 

To inteipiet the Constitu¬ 
tion as Mr. Lewis suggests would 
be seen as a political conspiiaev 
to get rid of political enemies 
The con-equcnces could be lei- 
ribly destructive. 

First, Amcric.in liberals may 
not like Mr Agnew but the opi¬ 
nion polls show that he is high¬ 
ly regarded as a ptvssibic presi¬ 


dential candidate. 

Secondly and much more 
important, presidential succes¬ 
sion for most Americans goes 
beyond constitutional law. It 
IS an ancient practice—m Ameii- 
can terms as ancient as the 
British monarchy- fuither en¬ 
nobled by public acceptance. To 
tinker with it could be the final 
step towards the destruction of 
the second oldest system of 
government m the world to¬ 
day. 

All this reinforces the view 
that impeachment must be exer¬ 
cised with cxliemc caution and 
only in exlrrme cases. But 
.should Mr. Nixi'ii be impeach¬ 
ed a n d found guilty. Mr. 
Agnew's succession nui.st he ac¬ 
cepted beeaUiC wiihout the Con- 
slilumm theic can be no USA. 

(1 rom The Times. London) 

World Liquidity and Special 
Drawing Rights 

{Conid from page 675) 

icn and the latter dictate such 
harsh terms on these borrow¬ 
ings that the borroweis have to 
sulfei in the long run. 

There is, ihcicfore, con- 
sideiable foicC m the aigtimcnt 
put foi ward by developing coun- 
iiies that only a libcial shaic of 
SDRs would save them from 
the bondage if the alflucnt na¬ 
tions and (hereby pave the way 
for a healthy ilevelopmenl of the 
economies of i he fi-rmer. What 
are the chances of ihat coming 
lo pass IS not known. But look¬ 
ing to I he fact (hat some of deve- 
I o p c il economics (especially 
I ranee which had hitherto been 
opn wed to the very idea of 
creadng SDRs) haVe begun lo 
support developing countries in 
(heir bids (o obtain a larger 
shaie *i'' SDRs and also linking 
these Rights with development 
tin..nee, there is some hope. 
Yet quite a lot will depend on 
the attitude adopted by majority 
of the rich nations. 
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What is Laser? 


N. Hariharao 


^NE of the most modern 
'^developments in the Held of 
physics and electronics is laser 
technology. Laser is an ab¬ 
breviation for Light Amplifica¬ 
tion by Stimulated Emissuin ol 
Radiation. That means a pro¬ 
cess m which a light beam is 
many limes strengthened (pump¬ 
ed up). Because of its high in¬ 
tensity, the laser beam can melt 
mciiils and also fuse ihem. 
f lence it has come to be used in 
dilTcrent fields. The fu-st laser 
beam was produced in 1^60 in 
the Bell Telephone Laboiatorics, 
U.S.A. 

Production 

Before trying to understand 
the principle of Laser produc¬ 
tion, one must know the elemen¬ 
tary theory behind the emission 
of ordinary light. As anybody 
knows, w'hen we heat any ma¬ 
terial for a long time it emits 
light. Why ? When we heat 
a substance, electrons of the 
atoms of the substance receive 
the heat energy, thus becoming 
more energetic. But the elec¬ 
trons do not retain the higher 
energy permanently; so they 
give back excess energy in the 
form of light. In laser, light 
beams are made to strike a 
crystal called ruby (an alloy of 
chromium and platignum). The 
electrons of the crystal receive 
the light energy. After some 
time (after a very small fraction 
of a second) the electrons give 
up the excess energy in the form 
of light. This light again 
strikes some other atoms and 
the same sequence is repeated, 
thus resulting in a very strong 
beam of light called a Laser 
beam. 

ApplicatioD of Laser 

Medicine; As already stat¬ 


ed, Laser beams arc highly 
powciful. So in the ticld of 
dental surgery, laser is used with 
advantage foi destroying a de¬ 
cayed tooth by melting it. In 
ophthalmology, very delicate 
fusing of cye-muscles is carried 
out with the help of laser. Laser 
has proved to be one of the best 
remedies for cancer. The alTcct- 
cd poition IS subJc^;tcd to mild 
laser beams and the tissues are 
thus destroyed, so that they may 
not j’.lTcct other pans. Laser 
beam is also used for mariifac- 
tiirmg vitamins. 

Photograph}: One new 
technique in photography 
known us holography lias been 
developed, thanks to laser beam. 
\ uu can Snap thousands of 
photos on the same film. Tht 
only thing you have to do is to 
tilt the film by a small angle, 
each and eveiy time you click 
the camera The details of the 
process are beyond the scope of 
this article. 

Lonnnunicatinns: Commu¬ 
nication experts have tound that 
ime million channels of speech 
can be mounted on a laser beam, 
which will cairy speech through 
space. This is a remarkable 
breakthrough in the field of tele¬ 
communications. This means 
the laser beam can help shorten 
distances by providingcommuni- 
cation with distant parts, and 
between different people simul¬ 
taneously in a short time. Since 
laser beam cannot be affected 
by the electrified layers of the 
atmosphere (known as Iono¬ 
sphere) as oar ordinary radio 
waves arc, communication via 
laser-beams is free from dis¬ 
turbance. 

Id Defence: Laser can serve 
as a powerful and compact anti¬ 


personnel and anti-tank wea¬ 
pon. Since It can penetrate 
thick metals, no wonder it may 
in fuluie replace conventional 
weapons. A hydrogen bomb 
using lu.sei as a tugger mecha¬ 
nism bus already been produced 
by the super-powers. 

Miscellaneous Lises: Lasei 
beam can travel thousands ol 
miles without spicjdingwhereas 
ordinary light (switch on a torch 
and see) spreads and becomes 
weak after liavclliiig a short- 
distance. Laser beam sent from 
the earth to the moon dining 
one ol the Apollo flights haidly 
spread through two feet By 
using this beam, the cxait di*- 
tance between the eailh and the 
moon was measured. 

Television cmphiying lasci 
beam has been found to be miieli 
clearer than it is otherwise 
Laser radar also has proved ti- 
be move cflicicnt than the one 
using radio waves of high fie- 
qiicncics called microwaves. In 
navigation and battlefield siu 
vcillancc, laser has been used 
with maximum advantage. 

J.ascr in India: In Laboia- 
tones and Research Instil uliciis 
like the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Rescaich and the Indiaf- 
Institute of Technology, lot of 
lescarch is being earned out in 
the field of Laser. In defente 
science laboratories also pio- 
jeets involving laser tcchnologv 
are in the ofling. It is hoped 
that within a shoit time, India 
may also be able to' cxpl'ii 
laser technology to natioiia' 
advantage. 
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Wholesale Trade in Foodgrains: 
Rationale of State Take-over 


Natliii RamlMirdha 


A lot of dust has been raised over 
^the take-over by the Cov¬ 
et nment <il the \\holesaIe trade 
in foodgrains The vsholesale 
tiade interests and big business 
are \isibly jittery over this issue. 
The hazards of blackmaikcling 
and speculation are all too evi¬ 
dent around us. The nce«l for 
a ladicul measure like this is 
nnich more acutely felt in a dif¬ 
ficult year. In my view, the 
decision to take-over ha'> come 
not a day sooner; rather tins 
should liave come about much 
earlier. 


Why 1'akc-ovtT ? 

The cbjcctivcs undei lying 
the take-ovei of wholesale tiade 
are : 

(/) elTcctivc public coiiliol 
over the marketed mii pluses .so 
as to eliminate speculation and 
the distortions in prices and 
availability resulting from it. 

(ii) remunerative prices to 
growers so as to provide them 
with incentive to expand pro¬ 
duction and market it to the 
public agencies, 

(i7<) assured availability to 
^Consumers, parlicularly to vul¬ 
nerable .sections of the popu- 
latiim, at reasonable prices; 

(/i) economy in the cost of 
wholesale trading by elimina¬ 
tion of unncccssaiy interme¬ 
diaries and by other impiovc- 
mcius in the cfiieicncy of the 
system. 

We have embarked on 
natiun-building after centuries 
•'f stagnation and poverty. The 
r prosperity of the Nation can 
vome only through increased 
production and equitable dis- 
ttibutJon. The institutions and 


infrajtructiiie arc to aid this 
process and not hinder it. If 
I he institution of wholesale trade 
in cereals and pulses has im¬ 
peded pi ogress, vve should not 
hesitate to discard it at the ear¬ 
liest and try a different system. 

Planned development re¬ 
quires some degree of price 
stability. The prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities, particu¬ 
larly of cereals and pukes have 
a major impact on the general 
price behaviour in the country. 
If overall stabildv m the prices 
is to be attempted, the major 
thrust has to be on the pi ices of 
agriciillnral commodities. The 
destabilising effect of speciilalive 
activity has to be elimiiialcd. 
fhe iilternativc system that we 
arc envi.saging is both radical 
and essential. Public control 
over markcied and ultimately 
maiketabic surplus to eliminate 
speculation and distortion in 
prices is a must in the piescnt 
situation. Moreover, the take¬ 
over of wholesale trade m wheat 
and rice has to be extended to 
other cereals and pulses at the 
earliest opportunity so that so¬ 
ciety as a whole benefits. 1 
would paiticularly emphasise 
the need for taking complete 
control over coarse grains also 
which give sustenance to the 
poor people in the country. 
It is a social duty to keep their 
prices at reasonable levels and 
ensure fair distribution to the 
section of the population which 
depends on these grams. 

Fair Prices 

The grower has to get a 
remunerative price for his pio- 
duce. Production can increase 
when he has the necessary in¬ 


centive to apply himself to the 
task. .\l the same time, social 
justice demands that the con¬ 
sumer, particularly the weaker 
section, gets the basic necessa¬ 
ries at fair prices. The whole¬ 
saler and his agent have been 
fleecing the growei and the con- 
•«umer alike. They have been 
paying inadequate prices to the 
farmer. The wholesaler by us¬ 
ing his control over stocks, whe¬ 
ther through black or white 
money for ■speculative purposes, 
has been playing with the price, 
the burden of winch the con¬ 
sumer has been bearing. Clear¬ 
ly, the system is not healthy for 
a socialistic pattern of society 
which wc want to establish. By 
takmn iwer the wholesale trade, 
the Government will now be 
able to ensure a fair price to the 
pioduccr us well as to the con- 
■•umcr. 

Incentive for Farmers 

Increased agricultural pro¬ 
duction is the need of the day. 
Although there have been some 
improvements in certain pockets 
in the country, a vigorous diivc 
to expand production nil over 
the country is essential Be¬ 
sides technology, price incen¬ 
tive is also needed. The farmer 
is enthused to greater produc¬ 
tion only when he knows that 
he can expect a fair return for 
his produce There are in¬ 
numerable Instances where in 
spite of a high market price, 
the fanners have been denied 
thcT due share in the benefits. 
Purchases by a public aecney at 
fixed prices will now ensure a 
fair and remunerative price to 
the producer through the elimi¬ 
nation of intermediaries. 
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This year has been the most 
difficult one so i'ar as KhariJ 
production is concerned. The 
larmeis know it well that it is 
not of much importance to them 
that wheat ts selling between 
Rs. 130 and Rs. 135 per quintal 
these days. What they are in¬ 
terested in is what they get at the 
time when they sell their pro¬ 
duce. Also, when the inputs 
have become costly, they should 
be assured of a pnee which 
covers then cost of production 
and leaves a sufficient margin. 
Their expectation is that con¬ 
sidering the increased cost of 
cultivation, a higher price for 
wheat between Rs. 80 and Rs. 
85 per quintal will be paid to 
them. They also expect that 
for this year and for the next 
one or two years, until the pro¬ 
duction of wheat increased and 
the inputs required by them are 
available at cheaper rates, it will 
not be improper to expect the 
consumer to pay Rs. 100 per 
quintal of wheat. Thus if the 
producer gets Rs. 80 to Rs. 85 per 
quinlal for his grains and the 
selling price is fixed at Rs. 100 
per quintal, the agencies in- 
charge of purchase and distri¬ 
bution get a margin of Rs. 15- 
20 per quintal which should be 
sufficient to cover the cost ol 
management. It will be impos¬ 
sible to make such readjustments 
in prices, if the trade is left in 
private hands. 

If the inputs become cheaper 
and the farmers are to get 
their other requirements also at 
fair prices, then the price paid 
to the grower for his produce 
can be reduced. This means 
that there has to be a rational 
parity between the prices receiv¬ 
ed by the farmer and the prices 
paid by him. A fair price for 
consumer goods is possible when 
the industry gets the raw mate¬ 
rials at reasonable prices. The 
pressure on wages also diminish¬ 
es when the cereals and pulses 
are available at fair prices. 
For that matter, a rational price 
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system can be expected through¬ 
out the economy if the prices of 
agricultural commodities are 
held at a reasonable and stable 
level. 

Better Marketing 

At the other end is the 
marketing of the produce. The 
new system in my opinion will 
set the marketing system right, 
while the pui chase of wheat and 
nee at fixed prices by the Gov¬ 
ernment agencies diiectly from 
the farmers will ensure remune¬ 
rative price and act as an incen¬ 
tive to expand production, the 
absence of an alternative price 
will reduce the tendency to hold 
back stock which, 1 believe, will 
substantially improve the mar¬ 
keted surplus. No doubt, im¬ 
provements must also be made 
in the marketing system to cope 
efficiently with the problem of 
distribution and marketing of 
increased marketable surpluses. 
There has to be a wide chain of 
marketing yards with facilities 
for proper weighment, grading 
and storing so that the farmers 
could bring their produce to 
those centres for direct purchase 
by the Government agencies. 
Appropriate arrangements in 
those fields will answer the 
problem of farmers who have 
been so long fighting an unequal 
battle with the unscrupulous 
wholesalers. It is true that 
there may be some irregularities 
occasionally in the public agen¬ 
cy in the matter of weighment, 
grading and payment. But these 
are personal factors and a pro¬ 
per check will eliminate such ir¬ 
regularities. 

Flimsy Criticism 

There is also no doubt that 
the efficiency of the Government 
agencies has to be improved. 
It has been contended that the 
Food Corporation of India 
(FCI) has failed to stabilise 
prices so far. This statement 
only highlights the grip on the 
market by the unscrupulous 
traders. It is common know¬ 
ledge that even when there were 


open market operations to coun¬ 
ter price increase, the big tra¬ 
ders conserved the stoclu for 
further speculative gains and 
created artificial scarcity in the 
market. The criticisms against 
FCI are mainly in regard to its 
modus operandi and not about 
the basic principle of purchase 
and distribution by the Govern¬ 
ment agency. 

But all said and done, the 
present deficiencies of the pub¬ 
lic agencies are a much lesser 
evil as compared to the draw¬ 
backs of the private wholesale 
trade. It is reckoned also that 
the amount of money required 
to support public control over 
purchase and distribution of 
wheat and ncc will be much less 
than what is now needed to 
support the wholesale trade. 
The eliininution of the substan¬ 
tial intermediaries will econo¬ 
mise on the cost of wholesale 
trading. Even then there is 
scope to reduce the spread bet¬ 
ween purchase price and selling 
price by economising on inciden¬ 
tal expcnscsandhandlingchcirges 
and reducing wastage, in fact 
It will also be possible to reduce 
disparities between different re¬ 
gions and over different seasons. 
A detailed scriiliny of various 
operations to reduce and ul¬ 
timately eliminate all forms of 
inefficiency and irregularities in 
the system will be justified. 

Doubt has been expressed 
over the question of distribu¬ 
tion of foodgruins to the con¬ 
sumers. But I icel that the 
feats are unfounded. We arc 
nut dispensing with the retail 
trade but conti oiling its activi¬ 
ties, The watchful eye of the 
state will be on the retailers who 
are to service the consumers. 
The retailers can buy directly 
from the farmers or from the 
State agencies at fixed prices 
They are also to sell to the con¬ 
sumer at pre-determined prices. 
The limit of ten quintals is de¬ 
signed to eliminate the possi¬ 
bility of any hoarding by the 
(Contd. on page 705) 
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commended that the State 
should be placed under Presi¬ 
dents rule for some time. 

Neat day, the State Gover¬ 
nor sent a report to the Presi¬ 
dent saying that after the resig¬ 
nation of the 26-month old 
ministry, there was no “viable 
alternative” to President’s rule 
in the State. He also recom¬ 
mended that the State Vidhan 
Sabha should be suspended and 
that it could be revived after 
some time if an alternative gov¬ 
ernment became feasible. 

On June 13 a proclamation 
issued Article 356 of the Consti¬ 
tution brought the State under 
President’s rule. As r e c o m- 
mended by the Governor, the 
State Vidhan Sabha was kept 
suspended. This will give the 
majority party in the State 
Legislature, viz. the ruling Con¬ 
gress another opportunity of 
forming a government aftersome 
time but before the term of the 
Vidhan Sabha expires. (The 
State is scheduled to go to the 
polls m February 1974.) 

Thus Uttar Pradesh passed 
under the Centre’s rule for the 
fourth time in the history of 
free India, and became the 
fourth State to suffer that fate 
in the last live months. (Other 
States at present undet Presi¬ 
dent’s rule are Andhra Pradesh, 
Orissa, and Manipur). But the 
situation in which this action 
taken on June 13 was uni¬ 
que in that not only did the rul¬ 
ing party have a clear majority 
in the legislature, but also there 
had been no suggestion of lack 
of confidence in the Chief 
Minister. 


The President has appointed 
Mr. Satish Chandra, Chief 
Secretary to the U.P. Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. B.B. Lai, Secretary, 
Commerce Ministry and Mr. 
M. A. Qureshi, Special Secretary 
in the Agriculture Ministry as 
Advisers to the U P. Governor. 


Crisis in Bihar 

At the lime of Writing, 
another State Goveniment 
facing a crisis situation was 
Bihar. Members of the State 
Vnlhan Sabha belonging to the 
Communist Party of India 
had tabled a motion of no 
confidence against the Govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Kedar Pande who 
was also facing a revolt from 
his own partymen. 

The mantle of leadership 
had been bestowed on Mr. 
Pande by the Central leader¬ 
ship but, according to an assess¬ 
ment recently made by the 
party organization, he had lost 
majority support. Me, however, 
had persuaded New Delhi to 
give him a last chance to prove 
the contrary and it was reported 
that he was going to seek a vote 
of confidence from the party on 
June 24, 

Meanwhile the instability 
was said to be having a very 
bad effect on the administra¬ 
tion There were widespread 
complaints that inclliciency and 
corruption were rife, all deve¬ 
lopment work had come to a 
standstill, and nothing was 
being done even about pressing 
problems like those of food 
short<ige, the power crisis etc. 


International Affairs 

(Contd.from page 661) 

threaten supplies of oil to the Richard Hclnis, fori^rly dir^ 
UU.S.A. A pointer to the im- tor of the U.S.A. s Central In- 
portance which Iran occupies in telligencc Agency as the new 
the U.S.A.’8 scheme of things is American ambassador to Iran, 
the recent appointment of Mr. As Iran has in the past serv- 
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ed as a source of supplies of 
arms for Pakistan, the new 
military build-up has naturally 
caused some concern in India. 
Towards the middle of May, 
Mr. Bhutto, the President of 
Pakistan, was in Teheran to 
meet the Shah. In the course 
of the talks, the Shah was re¬ 
ported to have assured Mr. 
Bhutto of Iran’s full backing 
against any threat to Pakistan’s 
unity or integrity. 


Ni.von V. U.S. Congress 

In May this year, the U.S. 
Congress took the first step to 
defy the authority of President 
Nixon m the conduct of war in 
Tndu-('hina. On May II, the 
House of Representatives voted 
twice to halt American bombing 
of Cambodia by approving two 
amendments to a pending ap- 
propiiations hill. On May 31, 
the Senate voted 63 to 19 to 
deny President Nixon the money 
to engage in any further bomb¬ 
ing in cither Cambodia or Laos. 

The vole reflected growing 
disgust with President Nixon’s 
style of funclioning, an increas¬ 
ing distaste for any further U.S. 
involvement in Indo-China and 
the desire to restrain unbridled 
executive authority by reassert¬ 
ing the primacy of Ihe legis¬ 
lature. 

This first-ever rejection of 
the Indo-China policies of the 
White House by Congress may 
well pave the way for impeach¬ 
ment proceedings against Nixon. 
But before that could be done, 
there should be a greater measure 
of agreement between the House 
of Representatives and the Se¬ 
nate. President Nixon has al¬ 
ready threatened to veto such 
legislation. Tf he does that, 
both Houses must decide by a 
two-thirds majority to over-ride 
the veto. Thereafter if he per¬ 
sists in defying Congress, he ex¬ 
poses himself to the hazard of 
being made to face impeachment 
proceedings. 
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Group P iscussioD 


Is Democracy in India in Danger ? 

Lately eminent people in all walks of life have been giving vent to Jears 
that the policies being followed by the Government oj Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
are leading the coimtry toward^ totalitarianism. The Supreme Court uj 
India was recentlv the fonan lor a grand debate on this question. Partici¬ 
pants in the discussion reproduced below try to present the various v/ni- 
points on the issue not as leanud luiists or politicians but as young people 
who take a healthy interest in ihcii surroundings. 


No. 1: Yes That U the 
question Is democracy in 
India in danger? Or is it on 
the way to bctoinina hc ilthier 
and livelier? The answer de¬ 
pends on what you take demo¬ 
cracy to mean. According to 
eminent political thinker a 
democracy must fulfil three 
basic conditions. These are 
that it aims at the gie.<te»t good 
of the largest number, that it 
seeks to settle dinercnccs 
through discussion and coinpro- 
mi>e and that it works foi the 
establishment of an egaiil.uian 
society. To put it briefly, to be 
meaningful, a democratic s> stem 
has to be people-oriented, mass 
oriented, because political 
sovereignty vests in the masses 
as against the classes. It means 
that the interests which prevail 
must be the interests of the 
masses and not those of a few. 
The cry of democracy being in 
danger in this country has been 
rais^ by those who find that 
the policies of the Government 
go against their self-interest. 
Who are these people ? They 
are the propertied classes who 
command an influence highly 
out of proportion to their num¬ 
bers. These people are feeling 
worried over the gradual eroMon 
of the right to property. They 
are so myopic in their outlook 
that th^ cannot see beyond 
their self-interest. It is difficult 
—nay impossible for them to 
realize that a really democratic 
government cannot and will not 
give precedence to their self- 
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iiilcicst over national interest. 
The rigid to property is not a 
fuiidame'ual right, but even if 
for the sake of argument We 
concede that it docs fall in that 
category, it lias to remembered 
that It IS always subject to com¬ 
mon welfare Althougli the 
claim is repeated in season and 
out that democracy has taken 
root in India, it is a fact that 
thus far, vested interests have 
been succcssKil in preventing 
the majority (which means the 
masses) from giUning control of 
the levers of power in this 
country. Now when that is 
comi 'g to pass under the leader¬ 
ship of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
those ovei-attached to private 
self-interest have come together 
to raise the cry of democracy 
in danger. No Sir. It is not 
democracy which is in danger. 
It is the vested interests which 
arc imperilled and it is the re¬ 
presentatives of those interests 
who are crying‘‘wolf”. 

No. 2 : There is little new 
in what Mr. No. 1 has said. 
He could as well have asked us 
to read the Communist Mani¬ 
festo. It is all written there. 
But if our friend is as great a 
champion of democracy as he 
would have us believe he is, he 
will have to concede to otliers 
the right to think otherwise. 
The burden of Mr. No. I’s 
argumert is that the functioning 
of democracy must be mass- 
oriented. We have no quarrel 
with him on that score. He 


also said that democracy seeks 
to settle differences through 
di,scu.ssion and compromise. 
This Would also mean that 
biute majority will not be allow¬ 
ed to trample underfoot at will 
the interests of religious, politi¬ 
cal or even economic mmoiiiies. 
I would like to suggest that 
dictatorship of the proletariat 
IS as reprehensible or even more 
anti-dcmouratic than economic 
oligarchy Where in the func¬ 
tioning of democracy in India 
do We see the spirit of compro¬ 
mise which should inform the 
Working of a democracy? Be¬ 
fore making far-reaching 
changes in the fundamental 
rights, has any attempt been 
made to persuade (lie rich 
to realise the responsi¬ 
bilities of virealtli? Have those 
in authority cared to set an 
example in that behalf' 
It is 111 my opinion 
Wrong tt> assert that democracy' 
has taken rout in India or has 
started flourishing here. In fai'l 
the plant has started willing as 
has hafipened in so many othci 
Afro-Asian countries. The 
signs arc there for all who care 
to see The Government has 
armed itself Witli so miiLh 
power that anyone can be pm 
in jail for expressing an opinion 
contrary to the policies of the 
Government. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter herself has said that it does 
not matter if she has to be un¬ 
just to a few. The State has 
vested itself with powers to 
expropriate anybody at wdl, 
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All authority is concentrated in 
the hands of a single person 
without whose approval no 
State Chief Minister can be 
appointed, no inter-Statc or 
political dispute can be settled 
and no new measure can be 
brought forward. c may well 
ask : What is all this if not 
creeping totalitarianism? If 
the trend is maintained and 
noihing happens to reverse it, 
wc may be sure that before the 
decade is out India will have 
become a totalitarian state 
like her biggest ally and the 
term democracy Will have be¬ 
come a by-word to remii’d 
people of a bygone age. It i«, 
the duty of all who value and 
clicnsh personal frecdvim and 
individual liberty to recognise 
the danger and to warn olhers 
about it. 

No 3. Our ft lend, Mr. No. 
2 has eloqiienty put forward 
the viow-pvnnt of those wim 
want the .\falus /no to be main¬ 
tained. Change is always dis¬ 
tasteful to sonic people and 
whcncvei it is sought to be 
introduced, it comes up against 
stiff oppiisition from vested 
interests which are deeply 
entrenched and hatetobenude 
to relax their grip. Mr. No. 
2 has represented that point 
of view. We Ii.ivc to give him 
credit for having the courage 
of his convictions y\s tho:,c 
of his way of thinking look at 
It, democracy is really in danger 
]^"causc they take it to mean 
full freedom for the strong to 
exploit the weak. As soon as 
curbs are sought to be imposed 
on that sort of activity, full 
throated cries of ‘dcmoci.icy 
in danger’ go up. We may not 
agree with them but since we 
swear by democracy we have to 
respect their right to think as 
they like. But with due icspcct 
to the advocates of hissez jaire, 
I must say they are a little be- 
’ hind the times in their thinking. 
It IS being realized increasingly 
that political freedom is mean¬ 
ingless unless it is accompanied 
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with economic freedom. To 
invoke democratic freedoms 
and the theory of fundamental 
ri^ts to defend the economic 
oligarchy of a few amounts to 
gross abuse of the democratic 
process. In an organized society, 
individual rights cannot be 
allowed to transgress social 
aims It IS only when we have 
been successful in establishing 
a socialistic pattern of society 
that dcmociacy in this country 
can come to full bloom. And 
anything that stands in the 
way of an egalitarian social 
Oidci being cstabli.dicd is to 
tiu.» extent anti-dcinoi.ratic 
l-v-r nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury now vested interests have 
stood 111 the Way of evolution 
Ilf real deinociacy -real sover¬ 
eignty of the people. They have 
done evtiytjiing and tried every 
stratagem to see that economic 
disparities are perpetuated. 
They have fought from withm 
by appealing to .mppoit every 
progicssive measure but block¬ 
ing it‘> implementation. They 
have built .i strong anli-pcopIc 
front outs'de by establishing 
a irallel black money econo¬ 
my. If these people are allow¬ 
ed to go on with their nefarious 
activities, ilut can lead only to 
a bliM'dbath whidi will envelop 
everything including democracy 
bcc,iusc the common people’s 
cup of misery is full. What is 
being done m India now is to 
salvage democracy while theic 
IS yet tiiv.c. The measures being 
adopted to prevent c.mcentration 
of wealth, to mop up bl.ick 
money and stop its further 
accumulation, to stop exploita¬ 
tion of the economically back¬ 
ward sections of society efe. 
are going to strengthen and not 
destroy democracy. It is en¬ 
tirely wrong to Contend that 
democracy m this country is in 
danger. 

No. 4 : Dear friends! India 
is not the first country where 
democracy is being established. 
We have borrowed the system 
from the West where dem»>cra- 


tic insfitutions are centuries 
old. Yet in those countries wo 
have never heard of the people’s 
natural riglits being trampled 
upon in the name of democracy. 
The Governments in those 
countiies seldom think of inter¬ 
fering with the people’s freedom 
of choice and a> tion, or with 
the economic life of the com¬ 
munity. Ail those things are 
done in totalitarian states 
behind the iron curtain. And 
it IS not difficult to see which 
ex implo wc are following The 
only difference is that just as in 
almost everytliing else, here too 
we are being Jiypocritical Our 
arin-chuir socialists preach 
austerity but loll in luxury. 
They have iio compunction in 
going back «in their word and 
depiiviiig the cvrulcrs of Indian 
States of their privileges, but 
the list of piivileges which they 
arrogiate to themselves grows 
lengthier with every day that 
passes. TJicy swear by secular¬ 
ism hut deliberately cultivate 
aTid cncoiiiage separatism and 
Communal ism. They condenm 
the <uUi-social activities of the 
ho.irders and black-marketeers 
but ihcir organiz-ation thrives 
on bl.ick money. Tlicv talk of 
democracy Imt betray a totally 
authoritarian outlook. They 
claim to be follow'd s of 
(iandhiji but derive inspirutioii 
from Moscow. It is quite 
apparent which wa\ they arc 
leadmgthe countrv. Whatever 
doubts there could have been 
on tlmt scoie v/crc set at rest 
by wlia» they recently did in 
the Supreme Court They have 
niuiic no secret of the fact that 
they arc going to pack the 
courts with judges who have 
more ideological commitment 
than legal acumen, lo'iking 
at all this, I do not know how 
w'c can answer the question put 
to PS in the negative. 

No. 5 : There is anger in 
the heart of my friend Mr. No. 
4. fhcrcfoie there Was more 
heat than light in what he has 
(ContJ. on page 686) 
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Before the Interview Board 


The Boneless Wonder 

It is said that the way to hell is paved with good intentions. The need to be 
admired and liked is one of the primary meds of every jiormal person, but 
sometimes one tries to gratify this need in such a manner that instead of 
winning admiration, all that one earns is hatied and ridicule. 


[The young man ne see com¬ 
ing in is dressed in a shiny khadi 
silk suit and a rather loud neck¬ 
tie and shiny shoes. Though he 
has on his face what may be des¬ 
cribed as an ear-to-ear smile, yet 
his glance and gestures do betray 
that he is feeling somewhat iwr- 
vous. He is trying to take in 
the atmosphere and also have a 
look at the men he is going to 
face but immediately be finds 
one or two members looking in 
his direction, he averts his gaze. 
As he comes nearer, he greets 
the Chairman]. 

Candidate: (with a mixture 
of a shrug and a boM^ Jai Hind, 
Sir. 

Chairman: (looking on with 
anamusedsmile)i'dili\nd. Please 
be seated. 

Candidate: (with a more 
elaborate bow) Thank you. Sir. 

(approaches the chair very 

reverentially and comes 
to rest on Us edge.) 

Chairman: You are Mr. 
Rasik Bihari? 

Candidate: (with a smile 
not very different from a grimace) 
Yes Sir. That is my name. 

A Member: I must say the 
name suits you. 

Candidate: (with a hollow 
laugh) Thank you Sir. Thank 
you very much indeed. 

Member: But isn’t it a bit 
lengthy to pronounce every 
time? 

Candidate: (agreeing al¬ 
most too readily) Yes Sir. It is 
lengthy. 
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Member: (with an amused 
look) How are you generally 
addressed? As Rasik or as 
Bihari? 

Candidate: Sir, some cull 
me this and some call me that. 
(loud laughter . the candi¬ 

date IS first surprised, then 
hesitates md ultimately 
participates) 

Member: Well Mr. this 
and that. How do you like 
to be called? 

Candidate: My friends ad¬ 
dress me as Rasik, Sir. 

Member: What docs Rasik 
mean? 

Candidate: (looks a little 
imeasy) I am not sure Sir. It 
is a Hindi word. 

Member: {.surprised) Don’t 
you know Hindi? 

Candidate: (almost cutting 
him short) I know Hindi Sir. 
1 know. . ..I think it means a 
man a man with a 

Member: (impatiently) A 
man with a taste. 

Candidate: (catching on 
with alacrity) A taste ... .Yes, 
Sir. A man with a taste. 

Member: Do you think 
you are a man with a taste? 

Another Member: That is 
obvious from the fine suit of 
clothes be is wearing. Isn’t that 
so, Mr. Rasik? 

Candidate: (going on in the 
sane vein) Yes Sir. 

(loud laughter again) 

A no t her Member: And 
what is wrong with that? The 


material looks very fine. Where 
did you buy it, Mr. Rasik. 

Candidate: I bought it 
from Khadi GramodyogBhavan 
in Connaught Place. 

Member: Do you belong 
10 Delhi? 

Candidate: No Sir. I 
come from Muradabad. 

Member: So you arc a 
U.P.-wala? Are you? 

Candidate: Yes Sir. 1 be¬ 
long to U.P. 

Member: Recently the 
State was placed under Presi¬ 
dent’s rule? 

Candidate: Yes Sir. 

Member: Why did the Tri- 
pathi ministry have to go? 

Candidate: It was dismis¬ 
sed Sir because of the revolt by 
the PAC. 

Member: Was the ministry 
dismissed? 

Candidate: (getting ner¬ 
vous) I am sorry Sir. Mr. Tn- 
pathi resigned, ^ 

Member: Yes. That is 
what 1 wanted to know. Why 
did he have to resign? 

Candidate: He is a man of 
principle. Sir. 

Member; (sternly) Answer 
my question please. What prin¬ 
ciple was involved in Mr. Tii- 
pathi’s resignation? 

Caididate: (rather unsure 
of himself) He assumed moral , 
responsibility for the PAC re¬ 
volt. 

Member: 1 don't believe 
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that. It took him at least a 
fortnight to make up his mind 
after the revolt had been put 
down. 

Candidate: (with a puzzled 
look) You are right Sir. I never 
thought of that. 

Member: But you might 
have read what he said on the 
31st of May after the revolt had 
been put down. 

Candidate: (looking uneasy 
but nodding his head in agree¬ 
ment) Yes Sir. I read that. 

Member: What did he say 
on that occasion? 

Candidate: (tapping the 
arm oj the chair with his fingt rs). 
Hxcuse me Sir. 1 seem to have 
forgotten. 

Member: Fie said he was 
not resigning us theic was no 
ground for it. 

Candidate: (almost pimp¬ 
ing in his seat) Yes Sir. He said 
that. 

Member: (visibly irritated) 
Well! I am not here to biiiig 
you uptodate on happenings in 
your home state. Whut 1 want 
to know is your opinion on the 
matter. 

Another Member (sarcasti- 
eally) It seems our friend here 
believes in keeping his opinions 
10 himself. Am I right, Mr. 
Rasik? 

Candidate: (without think¬ 
ing) You are right Sir. 
r (loud laughter. The candi¬ 
date IS perspiring aid has a 

very red face but makes a 

bold attempt to smile.) 

Member: It appears you 
are not much interested in poli¬ 
tics, Mr. Rasik. 

Candidate: (almost audibly 
heaving a sigh of relief) No Sir. 
Not at all. 

Member: It is dirty busi¬ 
ness. 

Candidate: (enthusiastical¬ 
ly) Yes, Sir. As they say it is 
the last refuge of scoundrels. 
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Member: Despicable c u t- 
throats. You have been a stu¬ 
dent of economics? 

Candidate: Yes Sir. 

Member: See what they 
have done to the economy of the 
country. 

Candidate: (pulling a long 
face) Things were never so bad. 

Member: (with a twinkle in 
his eyes) And yet they talk 
of removing poverty. 

Candidate: ( continuing in 
the same vein) They have been 
incrcubing it. 

Member: (with as straight 
a face as he can manage) And yet 
It is not only the politicians The 
people themselves are equally to 
blame. 

('aiididate: (keenly s c rut i- 
nisnig tiu mcinb'.i'sface) That is> 
true Sir. 

Member: But the leal vil¬ 
lains of the piece are the bureau¬ 
crats who won’t let things move. 

(by now the cimdidate has 

noticed the Members smiling 

and this gives him an loi- 
casy feeling) 

Candidate: (trying to think 
fast) There again you arc right 
Sir. In fact all the three must 
share the blame. 

Member: Which three? 

Candidate: (surptisedat the 
turn) Of course the politician, 
the trader and the bureaucrat. 

Member: (gleuing at the 
Candidate) How can you blame 
the bureaucrats? They merely 
carry out the orders of popular 
ministers and implement the poli¬ 
cies chalked out by the paity in 
power. 

Candidate: ( visibly cowed 
down) That’s right, Sir. After 
all they are not free agents like 
the politicians and the traders. 

Member: (as if soliloquis¬ 
ing) But among them there arc 
some who sit on the papers and 
do not perform their duties 
in the right spirit. 


Candidate: (looking leliev- 
ed) Yes Sir They are the black 
sheep who bring a bad name to 
the whole lot 

Another Member; It is 
ama/ing Mi. Rasik Rihari how 
your views tally with those of 
our friend here. 

Candidate: (looking at the 
Member referred to) The honou¬ 
rable Member of the Board is a 
very learned man, Sir. 

Member: (with cm amused 
smile) And by implication you 
would like to suggest that you 
too are a learned man. 

Candidate: (careful this 
lime) I ha\c so much to learn 
as yet Sir. 

Member: Hut you appear 
to have learnt one thing at least. 

Candidate: [should be 
happy if I have learm something. 

Member: You have learnt 
to be agreeable in all circum¬ 
stances. 

Candidate: Yes Sir. I do 
try to be agreeable. 

Another Member: (Ife i\ 
sitling next to the t andidate and 
slaps him on the hack) By God 
that IS the truest statement you 
have made to-day. 

(laughter all round) 

Candidate; (almost protest¬ 
ing) But 1 always speak the 
truth. 

Memlicr: (i;i a putrouning 
tone) You arc a very good boy, 
Mr. Rasik Bihari. 

Candidate: ( i at her dvidu- 
fiil) Thank you for the complb 
nieiit, Sir. 

Member; I am sure you 
have many fiicnds. Haven’t 
you ? 

Candidate: Yes Sir. I 
have many friends. I was the 
most populai student in my col¬ 
lege. 

Member: Did you take 
part in any extra-cuniciilar ac¬ 
tivities? 
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Candidate: Y e s, S i r. I 
was a member of the college 
debating society. 

Member: And T am sure 
you always managed to be on 
the winning side? 

(loud laughter. The candi¬ 
date looks puzzled.) 

Candidate: But that is a 
fact Sir. 

(more laughter. The candi¬ 
date looks completely 
stumped) 

Chairman: We have had a 
very interesting liilk, Mr. Rasik 
Bihari. Have >ou any ques¬ 
tions to ask? 

Candidate: No Sir. But 1 
have to ask your forgiveness for 
anything wrong that may have 
escaped my lips. 

Chairman: ( wavoig h i m 
aside) No. That is not neces¬ 
sary. You may go now. Thank 
you. 

Candidate: (getting up and 
bowing from his h'<j. v/) Thank 
you and .Tai Hind, Sir. 

(exit) 

Critical Assessmeni 

From the time the candidtate 
comes in. thcie i.s enough in his 
hchavioui to show that he is sneakish 
Tlie surest indication of such a trait 
IS tli.it the person basing it cannot 
look a superior in the eye. 

Similarly almost from the out¬ 
set, it IS obvious that he is anxious 
to please. This is all too evident 
from the manner of his sitting and 
the way he reacts to the banter at 
his cost. He is afraid of adnutting 
his ignorance and tries to camouflage 
It when he is asked about the mean¬ 
ing of the first word in his name. 

The rather superficial character 
of his mind is revealed when he 
slips on the circumstances in which 
President's rule was imposed in U.P. 
Then the Member says he wants to 
know Mr. Rasik Bihan's opinion on 
the deveiopmerts but the latter casts 
about meaninglesslv because he has 
no opinion to express. Perhaps he 
IS one of those who are averse to 
thinking unless it becomes absolutely 
unavoidable and in any case why 


should he bother about the U.P. the candidate making a perfect fool 
ministry and what happens to it. of himself in his anxiety to be 
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Is Democracy in India in Danger ? 

(Contd. from page 683) 


been saying. But hard words 
break no bones and cannot take 
the place of aigunicnts. In the 
course of his outburst, my 
friend referred to the iron cur¬ 
tain which has Since passed into 
history. 1hut shows he is a 
little bchind-hand in hts know¬ 
ledge of the contemporary 
World. Perhaps he does not 
kiitiW tiiat the nations of the 
world are finding it unavoidable 
to wage a common war again.st 
Want and misery wherever it 
cMSts He IS not aware that 
wc are already living in the era 
of the common man, and hence¬ 
forth it IS he who is going to be 
the centre of all political and 
economic planning and activity 
My friend feels angry over curbs 
being placed on fundamental 
freedoms but he docs not rea¬ 
lise that unless steps are taken 
to ensure that the blessings of 
liberty are shared by all, the 
freedom of the few will be at 
the mercy of the many and then 
all freedoms will vanish. He 
docs not know that we can no 
longer trifle with uur declared 
social aims, because the people 
would no longer tolerate that. 
Those who bemoan that demo¬ 
cracy m India is in danger are 
actually seeing their own self- 
interests in danger. 'Ihey want 
freedom —the freedom to amass 
wealth, freedom to appropriate 
to themselves more than they 
need which they cannot do 
without depriving others, the 
freedom to take advantage of 
the needy. May I say such 
people are living in a fools’ 
paradise. They say our march 
towards socialistic aims is en¬ 
dangering democracy. They 
should be thankful something 
is being done to save them from 


the guillotine. Democracy 
stands for social change in a 
peaceful manner, and that is 
what our leaders have been try¬ 
ing to accomplish. If they 
appear to be haish, it is less for 
the benefit of the common man 
and more foi tJic benefit of 
the propertied classes whom 
those in powci me trying to 
save fiom being annihilated as 
enemies of the people in a 
bloody revolution, ('nc of my 
fi lends just now retenedtoa 
statement made by Mis Indira 
GandJii to the clicct that she 
does not mind being iinjusi to 
a few. He has cited it as evi¬ 
dence of what he culls i iccping 
totalitarianism thicatcning 
democracy in India. I le forgets 
ti at ‘he few to whom Mrs. 
Gandlii referred aie those who 
have been waxing fat on the 
labouis of others foi so 
long, and it is in their own 
interests if they can f e made to 
shed some of the plunder that 
they have accumulated. The 
awakening tif the masses that 
wc sec in the country rcprcscids 
the flowc ing of democratv 
which will enable every Indi.m 
to live like the free citizen of^^' 
free country. It is a call to tn^ 
exploiters to get olf the bai ks 
of the pool and the down¬ 
trodden before they are thrown 
off. No wonder they sav 
democracy in dange . 

Power does not corrupt 
men; fools, however, if they 
get into a position of power, 
corrupt power. 

—George Bernard Shaw 
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Expected Essay 

Prisoners of War 


■pVRR since wars became or- 
^yanized alfairs, the chance of 
tailing into enemy hands and 
being taken prisoner on the bat¬ 
tlefield has been one of the pro¬ 
fessional hazards m a soldier’s 
career. But the lot of Ihe pri- 
sonei of war in modern limes 
IS vastly different from what it 
used to be in the early history 
of warfaie. Those days ihc 
prisoner was entirely at the 
mercy of his captor. In nine 
cases out of ten he was put to 
the sword, lie was spared only 
if ho could be useful to the vic¬ 
tor in some way and then was 
treated as a slave. 

It was only recently—within 
the last one hundred years or 
so -that piisoncrs of war or 
I’OW’s as they aie geneially 
described have been accorded 
a recognised status and conven¬ 
tions have been drawn up lay¬ 
ing down how they should be 
treated. But even among the 
ancients, the Hindus had insti¬ 
tuted some civilized norms to 
be followed in dealing with 
prisoners of war. Whenever 
the Aryans conquered a king¬ 
dom, enemy soldiers taken pri¬ 
soner were banished from the 
kingdom for one year after 
which they were free to return. 
Very often the a b 1 e-b o d i e d 
among them were given the 
choice of serving their captors 
as slaves for one year after which 
they could again become free 
men. We have it on the autho- 
iity of Iliuen-Tsang the Chinese 
traveller that a defeated general, 
instead of being killed, was rc- 
, quired to change into a woman’s 
diess, but very often com¬ 
manders with that status pre¬ 
ferred to commit suicide than 


to submit to being disgraced in 
that manner. 

The Hindus were never a 
proselytising people and they 
never fought holy wars. But 
the Muslims who participated 
in Ji'hads and the Christians 
who went on crusades in the 
middle ages looked upon the 
killing of non-belicvcrs as an 
act of faith which won them 
gie.'it merit. However, as the 
aims of warfare changed, the 
mclhods of dealing with pii- 
soners of war also changed. 
When professionals repla* cd 
ideologues in ihe butliei>eld. 
that t('o made a lot of dilfercnce 
because the former had a stake 
in the game being played ac¬ 
cording to lules. 

b'or a long time thereafter, 
the normal practice was ex¬ 
change of prisoners or payment 
of ransom lo win freedom for 
them The practice was wcll- 
cnlrenchcd in Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies when the belief was gam¬ 
ing ground that loss of life and 
property in warfare should be 
limited to the minimum neces¬ 
sary. Writing on the subject 
in 1625, Hugo Grotiiis, the fa¬ 
mous exponent of international 
law advocated exchange and 
ransom as preferable lo 
enslavement of prisoners of war 
though he conceded that the 
victors had the nghi to adopt 
the latter course. 

As more and more thinkers 
dwelt upon thisaspeet of warfare, 
a more liberal viewpoint emerged 
on the way prisoners of war 
should be treated. Several wri¬ 
ters Ill the eighteenth century 
from the French philosopher 
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Montesquieu onward advocat¬ 
ed what IS referred to us the 
qiuuantine theory for the dis¬ 
position of POW’s The philo¬ 
sophy behind the theory was 
that all that the victor was en¬ 
titled to ensure in the case of an 
enemy soldier taken prisoner 
was that the latter is prevented 
from doing any harm. He 
could certainly not be treated as 
a slave oi a piece of propeity. 

But while all that was 
being said and written, in ac¬ 
tual practice things were dif¬ 
ferent. No set rules to govern 
treatment of prisoners of war 
had been formulated and bel¬ 
ligerents generally followed the 
principle of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. When 
the ALmciican war of indepen¬ 
dence was going on, it is said 
that at one stage the Comman- 
dei-in-Chief of the American 
forces, George Washington, was 
informed that ih' Biitisli were 
meting out harsh treatment to 
the Americans captured by them. 
This provol.ed from Washing¬ 
ton a waining to Gen Thomas 
Gage, the Comm.i'ider leading 
the British forces .nga'nst him, 
that the colonists would treat 
Biitish soldiers taken prisoner 
by them “exactly by the rule 
you shall observe toward those 
of ours now in your custody.” 

It was only by the middle of 
the nineteenth century that in¬ 
ternational law on the trcalinent 
of prisoners of war began to 
take definite shape. But the 
first set of rules to win some 
measure of recognition on the 
international plane was that 
drawn up at international con¬ 
ferences held at the Hague, the 
capital of the Netherlands in 
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1899 and again in 1907. These 
rules were, however, found in¬ 
adequate in the situation arising 
in the first world war when mil¬ 
lions were taken prisoner on 
both sides. Therefore, another 
international conference was con¬ 
vened in Geneva which ap¬ 
proved the convention of 1929. 
This convention was put to the 
test ten years later when the 
second world war broke out. 
But again no iiniform standards 
could be ensured. There were 
the Japanese who looked upon 
surrender as a disgrace, them¬ 
selves surrendered very seldom 
and inflicted severe punishment 
on those taken prisoner by them. 
There were the Russians whose 
attitude to prisoners of war was 
not clear. Then there were the 
Europeans who generally treat¬ 
ed their prisoners well. 

After the second world 
war had come to a close, the 
need for revising the Geneva 
Convention of 1929 on POW’s 
was felt once again and in 19-19 
a series of four international ag¬ 
reements for the protection of 
war victims was signed by 58 
Governments. 

The third Geneva conven¬ 
tion of 1949 relating to Prisoners 
of War (POWs) defines POWs 
as captured members of regular 
armed forces, militia, volunteer 
forces or resistance movements 
(if they form part of the armed 
forces) and non-combatants ac¬ 
companying such forces. The 
Convention provides that such 
persons should be removed from 
the combat zone and be treated 
humanely. The capturing na¬ 
tion or the detaining power is 
required to intern the prisoners 
in camps or compounds with 
other prisoners of the same na¬ 
tionality. The baptors are re¬ 
quired to feed, clothe and house 
the prisoners, and provide ade¬ 
quate medical facilities for them. 
Other ranks (which means those 
who are not officers) can be 
required to work if such work is 
not connected with the victors' 
war effort, and they are to be 


paid for their work. The 
POWs are required only to dis¬ 
close their names, dates of birth, 
service numbers and ranks. 

On their part, the prisoners 
are subject to the laws, regula¬ 
tions and orders of the detaining 
power. They can be punished 
(for the crimes they commit or 
might have committed) through 
recognized military or judicial 
processes after having been al¬ 
lowed the same facilities and 
safeguards as are available to 
the armed forces of the de¬ 
taining power. 

That is hew the world has 
thought about and thinks about 
the prisoner of war. It will be 
equally pertinent to look into 
what he is liable to think about 
the predicament in which he 
finds himself, and what view his 
own side takes of the circum¬ 
stance of his having fallen into 
enemy hands. How the sol¬ 
dier feels after being taken pri¬ 
soner depends to a very great 
extent on the circumstances in 
which he is captured. Having 
to surrender is always a painful 
experience but it is not that bad 
when it comes to pass as .sn un¬ 
lucky chance happening in the 
course of an indecisive engage¬ 
ment. Those so captured do 
not have a guilt complex be¬ 
cause individual surrender on 
their part is a fortuitous cir¬ 
cumstance which has no effect 
on the fortunes of the battle 
eitherway. It is however bad 
when a whole body of troops 
has to surrender in the face of a 
temporary set-back in a parti¬ 
cular theatre of operations. Such 
a mishap can undermine the col¬ 
lective morale of the unit or 
formation which has to lay down 
arms, and elements making it 
up may torture themselves with 
the thought that they have lost 
face with their comrades. But 
suqh feeling are short-lived and 
the agony is mitigated if, as 
often happens, surrender in such 
circumstances does not ulti¬ 
mately affect the outcome of the 
war as a whole. The worst 


tragedy—-infinitely more pain¬ 
ful than even being killed— 
that can befall a soldier is when 
he has to fall in for a mass 
surrender after a decisive de¬ 
feat, as hapf^ed in the case of 
the Pakistani troops in Bangla¬ 
desh in December 1971. The 
ceremonial laying down of arms 
at so many places was a painful 
experience, not only for the van¬ 
quished but also for the vic¬ 
tors. In the case of the former, 
the trauma was so great as to 
render them unfit to take up 
arms again. 

Going into how Govern¬ 
ments look upon their men taken 
prisoner, we find that almost 
invariably the repatriated pri¬ 
soner of war is treated as a per¬ 
son under a cloud, and he has to 
go through a process of careful 
screening before the work of 
rehabilitating him starts. And 
then too he is not allowed to 
resume his career in the armed 
forces of the country as a mat¬ 
ter of course. First of all tlicic 
is an enquiry into the circum¬ 
stances in which a soldier fell 
into enemy hands to rule out 
the possibility of wilful deser¬ 
tion or defection. Then he has 
to undergo debriefing so that 
the effects of possible indoctri¬ 
nation or brainwashing while 
in enemy custody may be de¬ 
tected and neutralized. 

The world has come a long 
way from the times when the 
vanquished were put to the 
sword without a second thought 
But however elaborate the co.'^ 
ventions drawn up to govern 
treatment of prisoners of war 
may be, even today it is ultimate¬ 
ly a sphere in which the fancier 
and foibles of individuals play 
a great part. The attitude of the 
detaining power is determined 
by the men representing it. 
Likewise what effect the cir¬ 
cumstance of being captured and 
later incarceration in a pri¬ 
soners of war camp has on a 
soldier depends on the indivi¬ 
dual be is. 
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SUFREMfc Court on FUND^^^ENTAL RiCiHTS— INUO BAN'OI AOI SM omiR 
TO Parisian—Dl\llopmeni& IN Sikkim—WA' iiRCATr Scandai —Troubif; 
IN Cambodia—Constitution (3Ist Amindmenf) Bin—New Atlantic 
Charter—Asian Dlvilopmlnt Bank—Interna iional CoMbRENcr on 
Apartheid—National Intlgraiion Council—U. N. I ^nu i-km i/— 
SALTLr-2 —Skti.ah II—Juoomon.s- Spicial U.N. Committ'l on Disarma¬ 
ment— Persons—Plac es. 


Q. Give a summary of the 
majority opinion express^ by the 
Supreme Court of India in Kesa- 
vanand Bharati’s rase on the 
competence of the Parliament to 
interfere nith the fundamental 
rights of Indian citizens as en¬ 
shrined in the country’s constitu¬ 
tion. 

Alls. Accoidmg to a docu¬ 
ment signed by nine out ol Ihe 
13 judges who consljliiicd ihc 
Bench for hearing six writ peti¬ 
tions including that filed by 
Kesavannnd Bhmati, the Parlia- 
menl’s right to amend any part 
of the Constitution including 
that embodying the fundamen¬ 
tal rights has been conceded but 
it has been circumsciibed by the 
condition that the ‘basic frame¬ 
work’ of the constitution is not 
r to be destroyed. 

The basic liamework of the 
Constitution was dcsciibcd by 
Mr. Justice Shclat and Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Grover as embodying (/) 
the supremacy of the Consutu- 
tion (it) republican and demo¬ 
cratic form of goccinment and 
the sovereignty of the country, 
(Ui) secular and federal structure 
of the constitution (fr) demarca¬ 
tion of power between the legis¬ 
lature, the executive and the 
judiciary, (v) the dignity of the 
individual secured by the various 
freedoms and basic rights in 


Pint III and the mandate to 
build a welfare state contained 
Ill J’ait IV of the Constitution, 
and (n) the unity and the in- 
tegiity of the naiion. 

The \ Cl diet in Kesavannnd 
libaran's case thus brought the 
Supreme Court back to the posi¬ 
tion It bad taken in the (iopalon 
case of 1950 when it liad been 
held that Parliament w.is all 
powerful Mr. Justice S i k r i. 
the Chief Justice, how'c\ci', quali¬ 
fied the Parliament’s compe¬ 
tence to interfere with funda¬ 
mental rights with the opinion 
that “Paibamcnt has no power 
to abrogate fundamental lights 
though It can amend, adjust or 
regulate them as long as the 
rights arc not destri>>ed in the 
process.” 

Q. What w.as the gist of the 
joint offer made by India and 
Bangladesh to PiiMstan regarding 
repatriation of prisoners of w.Tr 
and aliens. What wa.s Pakistan's 
response to it? 

Ans. A joint Indo-Bangla- 
desh declaration issued in New 
Delhi on April 17 olYeicd to 
Pakistan an agreement on 
“simultaneous repatriation” of 
prisoneis of war and civilian 
internees- except those required 
in Bangladesh to be tried on 
"criminal charges” (not war- 


enmes), and of the Bengalis in 
Pakisi.iii and the non-Bcngahs 
in Bangladesh v. ho had declared 
allegiance to Takislan. The de¬ 
claration said that the Govem- 
inciUs of liidi.i and Bangladesh 
weic rc.idy to seek a solution to 
all hmiiamt:i:iaii problems with¬ 
out prejudice to the respective 
po' 'tions of India and Bangla¬ 
desh. and espicssed the hope 
that I’akistan would lespond to 
I'le const'uctisc initiative m a 
positive manner 

Pakistan's initial "■eaction 
came in the form of a 1,000 
word ollicTal statement issued 
in Islam.'bad on April 20. The 
statement icfencd to "the difTi- 
culiies u.l'eieni m the terms of 
the Delhi ifec! iratioii.” It reite- 
i.itc'd I'l.'i ^iiuiitry’s resolve to 
adficie to the letter and to ful¬ 
fil ihc spiiit of the Simla agree- 
meiii, but also said that the 
Pa! idan government “could not 
recognise the competence of the 
authorities in Dacca to bring to 
trial any among the Pakistani 
prisoncis of wai on criminal 
eha.ges.” Ubliquely urging In¬ 
dia to release the Pakistani 
prisoners of war unconditional¬ 
ly. the statement said that the 
Government of Pakistan had 
decided to invite representatives 
of the Govcrnmeni of India t# 
Islamabad for discussions. 
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A few days Ihereafter, i.e., 
on May 6, the Pakistani autho¬ 
rities rounded up a large num¬ 
ber of Bengalis in Islamabad 
and took them to far off places 
to be kept in camps. This step 
was seen as an attempt to pres¬ 
surise Bangladesh against bring¬ 
ing Pakistani war criminals to 
trial. It was widely believed 
that Mr. Bhutto’s planned rc- 
pnsals against the Bengalis 
would frustrate the peace-initia¬ 
tive jointly taken by India and 
Bangladesh. This impression 
was tiirlher stiengthened when 
shortly afterwards the Pakistan 
Government proceeded to lodge 
a complaint with the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice against 
the proposed transfer of Pakis¬ 
tani prisoners of war by India 
to Bangladesh fur standing trial 
there. It also reactivated a case 
it had filed with the l.C.A.O. 
(International Ci\il Aviation Or¬ 
ganization) against India's deci¬ 
sion to ban Pakistani planes 
overlljing Indian teriiiory. The 
reaction m New Delhi was that 
the attitude adopted by the 
Pakistan Govciiinicnt was not 
conducise to the normaliza¬ 
tion ol the situation in the sub¬ 
continent. 

Q. Recount in brief the 
deiclopmcnls in Sikkim in April 
1973. What was the final out¬ 
come? 

Ans. The trouble which en¬ 
gulfed Sikl on in April 197.1 
could be traced to the antiquated 
political system which had been 
in vogue in that state since 
1953. That system gave in the 
State’s Legislative Council equal 
representation to the immigrant 
Nepalis who comprise 71 per¬ 
cent of the population and the 
Bhutias and Lepchas of Tibetan 
origin who constitute the rest. 
Ever since, the Nepalis had been 
agitating for recognition of the 
“one-man one-vote” principle 
and for more powers being given 
to the Council. As against 
that, the Bhutias and Lepchas 
had been on the side of the 
Chogyal. 


The immediate cause of the 
trouble was the general elections 
held in the mountain-kingdom 
in January 1973. When the 
results were declared, the Nepali 
immigrants who constitute 71 
percent of the population found 
(hat their representatives would 
be in a hoplcss minority in the 
Slate Council. This gave rise 
to a popular upiismg and almost 
total breakdown of law and 
order. The Chogyal appealed 
to New Delhi for intervention. 
After Indian troops had restored 
law and order, the Chogyal 
requo.sted the Government of 
India to send <t senior oflicial 
to take over the administration 
and to restore political stability 
also. The Government of In¬ 
dia sent Mr. B.S. Das as Ad¬ 
ministrator. Thereafter, Mr. 
Kewal Singh, India’s Foieign 
Secretary held talks with the 
Chogyal and leaders of the poli¬ 
tical paitics in Sikkim. As a 
result an agreement was evolved, 
providing for closer association 
of the Government of India with 
the dcmocratisation of the re¬ 
gime and the process of consti¬ 
tutional reform in Sikkim. 

Q. Recount in brief the sa¬ 
lient provisions uf the Indo- 
Sikkim treaty of 1973. 

ikns. The salient provisions 
of the Iiido-Sikkiin treaty of 
197.1 are; (i) The Chogyal will 
be the constitutional head (//) 
There will be a Legislative As¬ 
sembly to pass laws and an 
Executive Council to adminis¬ 
ter those laws (m) Elections will 
be based on adult franchise and 
the “one man one vote” princi¬ 
ple (ir) Assembly will be elect¬ 
ed every four years and elec¬ 
tions will be fair and free, con¬ 
ducted under the supervision 
of a representative of the Elec¬ 
tion Commission of India (v) 
The Executive Council will be 
appointed by the Chogyal on 
the advice of the Chief Execu¬ 
tive who will always be a no¬ 
minee of the Government of 
India (vi) The Legislative As¬ 
sembly will not discuss the 
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Chogyal and members of the nil* 
ing family, matters pending be¬ 
fore law-courts, appointment of 
the Chief Executive and mem¬ 
bers of the judiciary and mat¬ 
ters concerning the responsibi¬ 
lities of the Government of In¬ 
dia under the agreement. 

Q. Write about 200 words 
on the Watergate scandal and 
its impact on political life in the 
U.S.A. 

Ans. On June 17, 1972, 
while the presidential election 
campaign in the U.S.A. was at 
fever-pitch, five men equipped 
with sophisticated electronic 
bugging devices broke into the 
Democratic party headquarters 
in the Watergate otllcc-building 
in Washington. The men were 
apprehended and as investiga¬ 
tions proceeded, it was brought 
to light that they had connec¬ 
tions with the Committee for the 
Re-clection of the President 
(CREEP) and members of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon's White House staff 
were also involved. Relentless 
digging into the case by the 
U ashwgUm Post, and by other 
investigating agencies brought 
to light “a sordid story of spy¬ 
ing, lying, biibcry and pay-offs” 
which tended to show that the 
entire political system of the 
U.S.A. was lotten at the core. 

The revelations cast a pall of 
suspicion on the White House. 
Upto the time of writing it had 
not been established that Presi¬ 
dent Nixon had been aware of 
attempts to cover up the roM 
played by his staff-members in 
the sorry episode. But wilh 
each new witness taking the 
stand, the ring appeared to be 
closing and Congressional pres¬ 
sure to determine Mr. Nixon's 
role in the scandal was growing. 

Q. What is the genesis of 
the trouble in Cambodia? What 
is the policy being followed by 
the Nixon administration vis-a- 
vis that country? 

Ans. The U.S.A.’s active 
involvement in Cambodia dates 

The Con^ttHon 



back to 1970 with the coup 
against Prince Norodom Siha¬ 
nouk. A month later President 
Nixon moved U.S. troops into 
Cambodia, ostensibly to des¬ 
troy Vietcqng sanctuaries which, 
it is said, have yet to be found. 
The American troops left a 
couple of months later but they 
left behind large contingents of 
South Vietnamese soldiers. It 
was said that the South Viet¬ 
namese would help the Cambo¬ 
dians to fight cuinmunisl iiiiil- 
irators. But as a matter ot fact 
they were there to fight against 
Cambodians who supported 
Sihanouk, the deposed leader. 

By the end of May, 1973, the 
insurgents were reported to be 
exercising effective control on 
nearly 85 percent of the country. 
The Government of Marshal 
Lon Nol in Phnom Penh had 
virtually lost control, and a part 
of the army had revolted be¬ 
cause the soldiers were not gel¬ 
ling their salaries, bven in the 
face of all that, tiie Nixon ad- 
nimistraiion was bombing the 
country ostensibly to save it 
1 r o m cuiniuunist iidilirtilion. 
Meanwhile opposition to 
Nixon’s policies had been grow¬ 
ing within the ll.S Congiess 
also. 

On May 27, it was learnt that 
the U.S.A. had pioposcd an 
intra-Cainbodian bctticinent of 
the conflict, an end to L' .S 
bombing of Cambodia and with¬ 
drawal of North Viclnamesj 
troops from Noith Cambodian 
territory. The pioposals were 
reportedly made in Paris where 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, President 
Nixon’s National Security Ad¬ 
viser and Mr. Le Due Tho, 
spokesman of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (North 
Vietnam) had been holding talks 
to explore ways of consolidat¬ 
ing the cease-&e in Indn-China. 

Q. Write short notes on : 

(i) Constitution (3 I s t 
Amendment) Bill (ii) New Atlan¬ 
tic Charter («/) Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank (iv) International 
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Conference on Apartheid (v) 
National Integration Council 
(W) U.N. University («/) Salyut- 
2 (yi/ij Skylab-ll (Ix) Jugomons 
(.Y) Special U.N. Committee on 
Disarmament. 

Ans. 0) Constitution (31st 
Amendment) Bill: was mtio- 
duced in the Lok Sabha on 
April 26 and was passed by the 
House on May 8. The measure 
seeks to amend Article 81 of the 
Constitution. It proposes rais¬ 
ing the upper limit for represen¬ 
tation of Slates and Union Ter- 
toiics in the Lok Sabha from 
525 to 545. Under ihc Bill the 
upper limit of representation of 
the States goes up from 500 to 
525 and that of the Union Tern- 
ntones decreases tnnn 25 to 20. 
The amendment will also en¬ 
sure that any readjustment and 
allocation of scats made by the 
13elimitation Commission does 
nut decrease the number of seats 
at present allotted to each state 
ft also c.\cludes the States of 
Nagaland, Meghalaya, Aruiia- 
ehal Piadesh and Mizoram trom 
the purview of the constitu¬ 
tional provision fm icseivntion 
of scats in the l.ok Sabha for 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes on the ‘.MU'ind that these 
Slates and I'l.ion Teintories 
have predoin nainly tiih.il popu¬ 
lations. 

(n) New Atlantic Charter: 
poi some time past the U S \ 
has been seriously fcelii'g the 
oireels of the eniergeiicc of the 
Liiiopean Economic Commu¬ 
nity as an economic and politi¬ 
cal rival across ihe Atlantic. 
Undei a security n m b r e 11 a 
against a possible comiiuiinst 
Ihicat provided by the U.S A . 
members of the f’ommiinily 
have rebuilt their economies to 
a point w'hcie they have be¬ 
come conipclilois ot the U.S A. 
These things weic rcfeiied to m 
a speech Dt. Henry Kissinger, 
President Nixon’s National Se¬ 
curity Adviser delivered in 
New Yoik in the last week of 
Apiil this ycai. Dr. Henry 
Kissinger said that the U.S.A, 


planned to build "a new Atlan¬ 
tic Charter” with its European 
allies to overcome the economic, 
defence and diplomatic strains 
which had developed within the 
Atlantic alliance in recent years. 

(i/i) Asian Uevclopment 
Bank: It is an international 
financing institution set up with 
the object of helping under¬ 
developed countries in Asia. It 
has 38 regional and non-region.ii 
members and a capital of neaily 
2,986 inilliun dollars. The 
Bank was formally inaugiiraled 
on November 24, 1966. The 
annual report of Ihc Bank for 
1972 revealed that the (otal cost 
of the piojccis for which the 
Bank ptovuied financing was 
Rs. 1,640 million dollars, ft 
was cstmialed thal by the mid¬ 
dle of June 1973, loans to deve¬ 
loping countries would total 
1,(H)0 million dollars. During 
1973. the Bank will tonvciuratc 
on rehubililalion ano develop¬ 
ment woik in wai-ioin huio- 
Chma and help in p'piriling 
the polcnlialiiies of the Mekong 
Jkisin. y\l Ihe end ol 1972, 
the Bank was involved m 74 
iCLhnical ai-sistaiKe projects in 
the v.iiivnis .!c', eloping mcinbei- 
(oiinliics at an vsli iiatcd total 
cost ol II 3 nnll'O'i duMais, 

(i‘>) Intel naiiunal (Vinfcrenoe 
on Apartheid: was liehl m Oslo, 
the capital of Noiway. from 
Apiil 9 to 14. flic i oniercnce 
was ^ponsorL\l joiiuly by the 
O A U. an 1 .he i mu\i Nations. 
Deiei-a.es lioin .'^0 countries 
look pail 111 the meeting to 
foinuJ.iie a p<'ogiuminc of ac- 
lioii lor hastening the pioccss of 
liccoionisation and elmnnaiion 
of apart held inL^ouih Africa and 
(o enlighten Kuropcun opinion 
on the gravity of the problem 
anvl the need to extend moral 
and matciiai help to the cause. 
Besides the U.N. member-na¬ 
tions, leaders of nine nationalist 
groups from South Afi ica. South 
Wcst-Africa, Rhodesia and the 
Portuguese Afiican tenitories 
met for the fust lime under one 
roof to lake part in the talks. 
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The Conference called for a 
world boycott of trade with 
South Africa and also expressed 
support for the armed struggle 
in that country. 

(v) National Integration 
Council: As communal and 
other divisive forces have started 
raising their head again in the 
country, there are piopusals that 
the National Integration Coun¬ 
cil (N.l.C.) l>ing dormant for 
some time should be revived. 
At Its meeting held in Srinagar 
in June 1968, the N.l.C. hud 
made several recommendations 
for promoting national integra¬ 
tion. To give effect to the re¬ 
commendations, Integration 
Councils had been set up in 
States and Union rerntories. 
Some of the recommendations 
made by the Council were im¬ 
plemented but then the Council 
was almost forgotten. Recently, 
a committee of writers and un- 
olhei committee of educationists 
and student leaders \\<is set up 
to advise the Ministry ot Home 
Affairs to deal with matters re¬ 
lating to national integration. 
Voluntary agencies helping in 
the task are given grants-in-aid. 

( V /) U.N. Universit): In 
1972, the 27th session ot the 
U.N. General Assembly had 
passed a resolution .sanctioning 
the setting up of a U.N IFniver- 
sity. In pursuance of the deci¬ 
sion, Dr. Kurt Waidheim, the 
U.N. Secretary General had set 
up a 20-mcmbcr Committee to 
define the objectives and piin- 
ciples of the University and also 
to draft its charter. (5n April J, 
it was rcpoited that the Com¬ 
mittee (on which India is re¬ 
presented by Mr. G. Parthasa- 
ralhi) had made substantial pro¬ 
gress in its task. Instead of 
being an intergovernmental or¬ 
ganization to be located in one 
campus, the University will be a 
system of academic institutions. 
It will be a programming and 
co-ordinating central organ and 
a decentralised system of affi¬ 
liated institutions integrated into 
tha world university community, 
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devoted to action-oriented re¬ 
search in the pressing global 
problems of human survival and 
welfare. The research p r o- 
gtammes of institutions affi¬ 
liated to the University will in¬ 
clude CO existence between peo¬ 
ples of diverse cultures, tongues, 
social and technological deve¬ 
lopment. The University will 
conduct research and study in 
all the ideals for which the world 
body stands. 

(vii) Salyut-2: On April 3, 
the Soviet Union fired into or¬ 
bit Salyut-2, a space laboratory. 
A few days thereafter three 
Russian cosmonauts were to go 
up m a Soyuz spacecraft to chase 
and board the orbiting space- 
laboratory. But according to 
western sources before that 
could happen, Salyut-2 ran into 
seiious trouble. As 20 to 30 
umdcntihed objects appeared 
to be floating near the space la¬ 
boratory, it was feated that it 
was disintegrating. U.S. space 
experts expressed the view that 
it might have been tumbling 
end-ovcr-end. T h e S o v i e t 
Union, however, announced on 
Apiil 28 that the laboratory had 
successfully completed its flight 
programme. 

(vtii) Skylab-ll: is an 85- 
ton space research laboratory 
launched by the U.S. A. on May 
14. But barely a minute alter 
It hud been launched, an essen¬ 
tial shield to protect the space- 
crutt against meteoroids and 
heat suddenly ripped free and 
caused one of the two solar wings 
to extend before time. The space¬ 
craft was thus deprived of more 
than half of its electrical power, 
and the temperature inside soar¬ 
ed to 130 degrees F. The ac¬ 
cident jeopardised the whole 
mission .and the astronauts who 
were to have chased the labora¬ 
tory in an Apollo craft to enter 
it had to undertake a salvage 
mission. In the last week of 
May Charles Pete Conrad, 
Jos^h P. Kerwin and Paul J. 
Weitz went up to (i) replace the 


lost section of Skylab*s metifi- 
roid and heat shield with a huge 
sun-shade to lower the tempera¬ 
ture inside Skylab II and (ii) 
to extend the electricity-produc¬ 
ing solar wing. The sun-shade 
was successfully hoisted on May 
26 and it helped to cool down 
the interior to some extent. 

(ix) Jugomons: are sup¬ 
posed to be stiange particles so 
named by Di. B. Sinha, a Cana¬ 
dian physicist. According to 
Dr. Sinha somewhere in the 
Universe there is a gieat anti- 
galaxy made up of Jugomons— 
pai tides travelling faster than 
light, seemingly in violation of 
Einstein's special theory of rela¬ 
tivity. Jugomons have been 
visualised us anti-mass particles 
behaving in the manner which is 
the opposite of the ordinary 
mass particles ot a galaxy. They 
aie constantly annihilating one 
another and then being restor¬ 
ed. In order to be able to an¬ 
nihilate one another, they have 
to travel at speeds grcatei than 
that ut light. 

(.V) Special U.N. Committee 
on Disarmament: On Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1972, the 27th General 
Assembly session of the U.N.O 
had adopted a resolution cal- 
ing for the creation of a 35- 
nution body to “examine all the 
views and suggestions expressed 
by Governments on the (world 
disarmament) Conference pro¬ 
posed by the Soviet Union.” 
Tlic USA, China, France, and 
Britain lefused to participate in 
the Committee meetings, as each 
one of them, for one reason or 
the other, looked upon them as 
futile. In spite of that, the first 
meeting of the Committee was 
held on April 26. Predictably, 
progress towards any agreement 
on the convening of a world dis¬ 
armament conference was slow, 
mainly because of the positions 
taken by all the nuclear powers 
except the Soviet Union. The 
Committee has, however, to 
report back to the 28th General 
Assembly session which opens 
on September 18, 1973. 
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Wbo ue the followingt 
latrodnce them In about fi\e 
lines each saying why they bit the 
headlines recently: 

(j) Teng Hsia-Ping (ii) Fahri 
Koruturk {Hi) Andrei Mairaux 
({>) Balraj Sahni (r) Paiden 
Thondup Namgyal iyi) Lhen- 
dup Dorji (viO Norodom Siha¬ 
nouk (w'lf) Ramdhari Singh 
Dinkar (/.v) A.N. Ray (a) Andrei 
D. Sakharov. 

A n s. (i) Teng Hsia-Ping: 
was recently named Vice- 
Prcmicr of China. He belongs 
to Szechuan, to the east ol 
Tibet, known us the granary of 
Chin a. Ml. Hsiao-Ping had 
been a fellow-student with Chou 
bn-lai in Pans in the twenties. 
During that period, he joined 
the Chinese Communist Paily 
in which he held important posts 
till the cultural revolution in 
which he was bracketed wuh 
Liu Shao-Chi and mercilessly 
denounced as u levisiomst. He 
appears to ha\c been rehabili¬ 
tated now. He has always been 
a close coniidunt of Premier 
Chou. 

(ii) Fahri Koruturk: was 
elected President ul Turkey on 
April 6 Mr. Koruturk was 
hacked by Senators and Depu- 
iies from the three main politi¬ 
cal patties in the country. Mr. 
Koruturk is an Admiral of the 
Turkish navy, and a member of 
the Senate. He was one of the 
four candidates approved for 
the highest oRlce in the land by 
tile armed forces of the country. 

(lu) Andrei Mairaux: is a 
well-known French thinker and 
scholar. At one time he was 
his country's Minister of Cul¬ 
ture. During the Bangladesh 
liberation movement, he lent 
powerful support to the cause 
and offered to go and fight him¬ 
self. Mr. Mairaux was in'New 
Delhi in the latter half of April 
1973. 

(iy) Balraj Sahni: was an 
outstanding Indian stage and 
screen personality. He was an 
M.A. in Literature fiom the 
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Panjab University. He started 
his career as a businessman, then 
went on to teaching but ended 
up as one of the leading charac¬ 
ter actors on the Indian stage 
and screen where he gained cn- 
tiy via the radio. He will be 
lemcinbeied long fur bis per- 
form.ince in Hum Log. Do 
Bigha T-amm, Kabuliwala, Ila- 
qeeijat, H' a q t etc. He a 1 s o 
wrote account.^ of his navels in 
Pakistan and the Soviet Union. 
He was awarded the Nebiu 
Peace Pii/e in 1967, and the 
Fadma Shri in 1969. He died 
in Apiil 1973 at the age of 60. 

(i) Paiden Thondup Nain- 
gjal: who acceded to the Sik¬ 
kim throne in ib the se¬ 

cond sun of the late Mahaiaja 
fashi Namgyal. He was edu¬ 
cated in Darjeeling and Simla. 
Later w hen he became the licir- 
apparent alter his cldei brother 
had been killed in an R.A.F. 
lU’cident. he was li lined in the 
Administrative SlalV College in 
Mussoorie As on e of his 
lather’s advisers, he negotiated 
the 1950 tieal> with India In 
i%3, biv yeais alter liis Jiis.t 
wife h.id died, he married Miss 
Hope Cooke of New York. He 
was formally pioclamied Maha- 
lapi of .Sikkim oil December 5. 
1963. 

(n) Liicndup Dorji: is the 
leadei of the Sikkim National 
Congicss He has been in foie- 
from of the popular movement 
demanding democratic rights for 
the people of Sikkim He lives 
in Kalmipong from vvheie he 
travels to Sikkim c\ei> d.iy to 
run a pcliol pump. 

( V 11 ) Norodom Sihanouk: 
was the Cambodian head ol 
state till 1970 when he was de¬ 
posed by a coup maslcnniiulcd 
by the U.S. Intelligence Ageney 
Sihanouk was replaced by Mar¬ 
shal Lon Nol. Ever since, he 
has been living in China whcic 
he has set up a provisional 
government of Cambodia. The 
Piince is backed by a large num¬ 
ber of his countrymen who, dur¬ 
ing the last two ycai s or so, have 


allowed no rest to the Lon Nol 
regime and captured nearly 85 
percent of the country’s terri¬ 
tory. Sihanouk has been re¬ 
ported to have paid several visits 
to parts ot Cambodia held by 
his supporters. 

(viii) Kamdiiari Singh Din¬ 
kar: IS a well-known Hindi 
poet who was reccnil> declared 
winner of the eighth Jnaiipith 
Award lor 1972 lor his poetic 
drama Urvaihi. Dinkar's emi¬ 
nence in the held ot Hindi letters 
IS due, not only lo poetry but 
also to his critical wi iiings. His 
most well-known work in that 
genre is .Vu//nA/i</ AV Char 
idliyui 1/ 

(IX) A.N. Ray: who look 
over as Chiet Justice of India 
lioni Mr Justice S.M Sikri on 
.\piil 26 was born in 1912. He 
IS a (jray's Inn barrister, and 
started his career practicing m 
the CulcuU.i High Court In 
ly57 he was appointed a judge 
III that High Couit and from 
theic he was elevated to the 
.Supreme Couit on August 1, 

1909 

t <) .Viidre D. Sakhaiov: is a 
pi omi iient Russian physicist 
and L.idmg human lights cam¬ 
paigner He occupies a presti¬ 
gious posiium as a member of 
the Soviet /Veademy ot Sciences 
and as one ot the much-decorat¬ 
ed talhers of the Russian hydro¬ 
gen bomb In lecent months it 
has been icpoited that the 52- 
year old phvsiList has been un¬ 
der increaMiig presaire from the 
Russian seviet police to stop 
his activities as a champion of 
human lights m the Soviet 
Union. 

Q. Where are the following 
and why did they eome to gain 
importance recently: 

(«) Gangtok ib) Piprabwa 
(c) (}uiu Govind Singh Marg 
ti/i Nhava-Sheva (c) Port Blair. 

Ans. (a) Gangtok’ is the 
capital of the mountain king¬ 
dom of Sikkim, it was recently 
(Contd. on page 712) 
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Q. 1. (a) Indicate the main 
purposes of the following amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution of In¬ 
dia as passed by the Indian Par¬ 
liament (nut exceeding jivc lifu’i 
each). 

(i) Twenty-third Amendment 
(«) Twenty-fourth Amendment 
(in) Twenty-fifth Amendment 
(/»') Twenty-sixth Amendment. 

Ans. (i) T w e n t y-t bird 
Amendment: relates to extend¬ 
ing the period of reservation ot 
seats in Parliament and State 
legislatures for Scheduled (’astes 
and Scheduled Tribes for an- 
othei 10 years beyond January 
26. 1970. 

(ii) Twenty-fourth Amend- 
ment: It restored to Parlia¬ 
ment its authority to modify any 
part of the Constitution includ¬ 
ing the Fundamental Rights and 
thus nullify the Supreme C'ourt’s 
judgement in the Gulaknath 
Case. 

(ill) Twenty-fifth Amend¬ 
ment: It replaced the word 
“compensation” by the expres¬ 
sion “amount” in Article 3U2) 
of the Constitution .so as to put 
the justiciability of payments 
made for take-over of property 
for public pu^oses completely 
beyond the jurisdiction of courts. 

(iv) Twenty-sixth Amend- 
ment: It abolished privy pur¬ 
ses and privileges of former 
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'rulers of Indian Stater. 

(h) In which city are the 
headquarters of the United Na¬ 
tions Organization located? 

Ans. New York. 

(cl Mention the main organs 
of the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Ans. Main Organs of the 
U.N.: (I) General Assembly, 
(2) Security Council. (3) Kcono- 
mic and .Social Council, (4) 
frustecship Council, (5) Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice, (6) 
The Secietjriat. 


CoMPLFiE Solution or 
Gr-NtRAl. Knowlldgf & 
Current Am airs Paper 1 
SI 1 IN luu Indian Military 
Academy f:xamination 
ME iD in April 1973 


Q. 2. (a) What do you un¬ 
derstand by the following: (about 
3 lines each) 

(/) Clearing House (ii) Depth 
Charges (hi) Coup d'etat (iv) 
Interpol (v) Hot Line (vi) Motel 
Mixed Economy (viii) Scor¬ 
ched Ekrth Policy (ix) Lock-out 
(x) Fifth Column. 

Ans.' (0 Clearing House: 
an organization of banks in a 
city for the purpose of oif-selting 
one bank's claim on the other 
by paying the difference. 


(n) Depth Charges: are ex¬ 
plosive devices or bombs used 
against submarines, set to ex¬ 
plode at a certain depth. 

(ill) Coup d'etat: a sudden 
change of Government general¬ 
ly carried out by force of arms. 

(iv) Interpol: is the popu¬ 
lar name of the International 
Ciiitiinal Police Organization. 
It has 9U aililiated countries 
which have joined hands through 
ii In figlii against international 
crime. Interpol has its head¬ 
quarters in Pans 

(r) Hot Line: is a direct 
telephonic or teleprinter link 
between two countries, meant 
for operation in an emergency 
It is used when the Heads of 
State of two or more countries 
having hot-line links want to 
confer directly and quickly bc j 
Lau.se of an incident, accidental 
or unauthoiiscd, which other 
wise could start a nuclear war. 

(vi) Motel: is a type ot 
hotel built for touring motorists. 
It provides individual self-con¬ 
tained sleeping quarters with 
bath, toilet facilities and garage, 
the meals being generally ob¬ 
tainable at a nearby restaurant. 

(vii) Mixed Economy: is 
that system of economic plan¬ 
ning under which both private 
as well as public sectors are 
afforded adequate opportunities 
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of self-growth within their res¬ 
pective spheres. 

(vlii) Scorched Earth Policy: 
is the policy ol burning crops, 
demolishing buildings etc. to 
prevent their being used by ad¬ 
vancing enemy forces. 

(ix) Lock-out: is a term in 
industry used for the situation 
when the employers themselves 
close the doors oJ a factory to 
the employees to foice them to 
accept the imposed terms. 

f.v) Fifth Column: teim ap¬ 
plied to people who work sec¬ 
retly against their own govern¬ 
ment and help the enemy. 

(A) What are (he principles ol 
ranch ShecI as a basis of India's 
foreign poliev ? 

Ans. Panch Shcel: These 
arc five principles ol co-cms- 
tenee, lirst advocated jointly bv 
India and China in 1954. These 
principles which f.^rin the basis 
of India’s toreign policy .iic (I) 
Mutual respect for each oihei's 
Icrriloiial integrity and sove¬ 
reignty. (2) Non-aggiession (3) 
Noii-inlcrfcrcnce in eaeh othei's 
internal a/Taiis Jur any tcason, 
either of an ccononne. polnual 
or ideolop'ktil c h a r a i i ci. (4) 
r.qualilv and mutual benefit. 
(5) Peaceful co-e\iste*ncc. 

Q. 3. (a) Name (he pcrson.s 
who hold (he following positions: 

(i) India's Minister for Plan¬ 
ning (//) India’s Railway Minis¬ 
ter (iii) Governor of Uttar Pia- 
desh Uv) India’s Chief of Army 
stafT (v) Foreign Secretary of 
India (vi) Chief Minister ol 
Andhra Pradesh whose resigna¬ 
tion W'as followed by President's 
Rule in that State (n/) Chair¬ 
man, Indian Railway Boatd 
ftv'/i) Chairman, Khadi and Vil¬ 
lage Industries Commission (i.yI 
Chairman, Indian Red Cross 
Society (x) President of Bangla¬ 
desh {xi) Prime Minister of 
Japan (jfrt) Prime Minister of 
Australia {xiii) President of 
France (jc/r) President of Indo¬ 
nesia (xi>) U.S. Ambassador in 
India. 


Ans. f/)n.P.Dhar(h')L.N. 
Mishra (///; Akbar Ali (n) Gen. 
G.G. Bewoor (r) Kcwal Singh 
(vi) NarasimghaRao(p/i) B.S.D. 
Bahga (ii/V) G. Ramachandran 
(ix) ? tT)Abii 

Sayeed Choudhury fxi) Kakuei 
Tanaka (xii) Cumgh Whillam 
l-v///) Georges Pompidou (.v/r) 
Gen Suharto (.vr) Patiick Moy- 
nihan 

(/>) Give the names of five 
recipients of the Nehru Award 
for international undvrsfaniling, 
and state (he countries to which 
(hey belong, belonged. 

Ans. ( 1 ) U Thant- -Bnuiia 

In' M.iiim l.uthci Kmg-- 
U S. I 

ini) Ahili.l Gli.ilTai Kli.iii - 
Pakistan 

(ir) Yehudi Mcpuhiii t'S ( 

(!•) Moihi-t Ihcrcsa Ura¬ 
nia 

i). 4. Name the authors 
of the following books: 

(!) .'\nand itli t/i) ( r ohe 
{iin i)l^covcry ul Indi.i (iv) 
Gardener (i) A 'laic of 'Ivvo 
Cities 117) Mem Kampfirii) Das 
KapMal (i7/i) Wai and Peaie 
(i\) Othello (\) Vieai of Wake¬ 
field 

Ans. ill Bank I m ( hand i a 
Clialtcijee («■) Miilk Raj Anand 
iiii) .Favvaharhil Neliiu u'i)Ra- 
bindijnath Tagore (r) Charles 
Dicks'iis (i/) Cdolf Hitler (ni) 
Kai 1 Marx { riii) Leo Ti»1 dov (i.v) 
ShakcNpearc (\) Ohvci Gold¬ 
smith 

(A) What do (he following ab¬ 
breviations stand for? 

(/) B B.C {II) N A T O (ill) 
CM A. (ii) ECM (1-) I M I 
(vf) I I.T (vii) U Cl C (wi) 
USAID (/.v)ON.G C. (Y) PIN. 

Ans. (/) Biitihli Bloadl..<^l 
ing Corporation (i/) North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organi/atioii (///) 
Central Intclhgeiue Agcncv (/i ) 
European Common Market (i) 
International Monetary I-niul 
(17) Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy (ill) University Giants 
Commission {viii) United Slates 


Agency for International Devd- 
lopment (ix) Oil and Natural 
Cias Commission (x) Postal In¬ 
dex .Number. 

(c) State the main provisions 
of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
‘‘friendship, peace, and co-opera¬ 
tion" .signed in 1971. 

Ans. The I n d o-S o v i c t 
Friendship Treaty signed in 
1971 prov ides (/) that bothtoun- 
liics will continue to develop 
liicndly iclations us equals on 
the basis of respect for each 
olhei’s independence, sovereign¬ 
ty and terntonal integrity; (I'l) 
that they will continue efforts to 
strengthen peace in Asia and the 
\^olh^ to halt the arms race and 
to achieve general and complete 
itisaimament, (in) that both 
coinkniii eohmiahsm and racia¬ 
lism and rcaflirm their dctermi- 
n.iiion to root out the evil, (n) 
that the USSR, respects In¬ 
dia's policy of non-alignment as 
eonstitiiiing an important factor 
in the maintenance of world 
peace, (v) that the two countries 
will be vonstantly in touch on 
major international problems; 
(i/) that they will take steps to 
iMcrciise co-oporation in the eco¬ 
nomic, scientific and tcchnolo- 
pica! fields and also expand 
trade, transport and communi- 
(.■ilnms between them on the 
basis of ‘most-favoured nation’ 
(reatmrnt for each othei: (rii) 
that they a ill promote fuithcr 
development of bilateral tics in 
science, art literature, education, 
public health, press, ladio, tele¬ 
vision cinema, sportsetc.; (mi) 
ncithci Lountry shall enter into 
or p.uticipale m any military 
allianec diiccted against the 
othci. likewise, each country 
will absi.Mii from any aggression 
aeiinst the other and prevent 
the lusc of Its territory for any 
act which might inflict military 
vlam.igc on the other; (ix) neither 
country will piovide any assis¬ 
tance to any third country enga¬ 
ged in armed conflict with the 
other party to the agreement. 
If one of the signatories is at¬ 
tacked or threatened, the two 
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Countries will immediately en¬ 
ter into mutual consultations to 
evolve effective measures to 
counter such attack or threat; 
(j:) neither country will enter into 
any obligations which might 
cause military damage to the 
other. 

Q. 5. Give the ^ear of the 
following historical events: men¬ 
tioned in sub-sections (a), (b) and 
(c): 

{a) (!) Alexander’s invasion 
of India (li) Invasion of India by 
Mahmud Ghazni (in) Timur 
Lane’s invasion of India (iv) 
Second battle of Panipat (r) 
Battle of Plasscy (n) Moiley- 
Minto Reforms (ivM Partition of 
Bengal by Lord (.'ur/on (vin) 
Ramsay Macdonald’s Commu¬ 
nal Award (ix) Assiissination of 
Mahatma Gandhi t.v) Tashkent 
Agreement. 

Ans. {/) 326 B C. (ii) 1000 
to 1026 (in) 1398 f/r) I5.‘i6 fi*) 
1757 (17) 1909 (r/7) 1905 (mi) 
1932 (ix) 1948 (.v) 1966. 

(/>) {/) Discovery of \mciica 
by Columbus (//) Vasco da 
Gama’s discovery of sea route 
to India via the Cape of Good 
Hope (///) Battle of Waterloo 
(ly) Abolition ot Slavery in USA 
(v) Treaty of Versailles (17) Dec¬ 
laration of American Indepen¬ 
dence (VM) Attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bour by Japan (viii) Burma's 
achievement of Independence 
(Ix) Dropping of atom bombs on 
Hiroshima and Naga.saki (x) 
Assassination of President Ken¬ 
nedy of U.S.A. 

Ans. {/) 1492 (ii) 1498 (in) 
1815 (IV) 1863 (v) 1919 fi/) 1776 
(vii) 1941 (vin) 1948 (ix) 1945 
(x) 1963 

(c) (/) Glorious Revolution 
(ii) French Revolution (fii) Rus¬ 
sian Revolution (iv) Birth of 
Communist China (i) Nationa¬ 
lization of Sue/ Canal 

Ans. (i) 1688 (//) 1789 (/!/). 
1917 (ir) 1949 (1') 1956 

Q. 6. (a) Mention the place 
and the State In which the fallow- 
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tng are located: 

(i) Indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries (ii) National Chemical La¬ 
boratory (/7i) Heavy Electricals 
Ltd. (ii') Indian Institute of 
Petroleum (v) Indian Instituteof 
Sugar Technology ( 17 ) Indian 
School of Mines (vii) Heavy En¬ 
gineering Corporation Ltd. (vin) 
High Altitude Research Centie 
(IX) National Geogiuphical Re¬ 
search Institute (a) Hindustan 
Shipyard. 

Ans. (/) Bangalore—My¬ 
sore (ii) Poona—Maharashtra 
(ni) Bhopal—Madhya Pradesh 
(/!■) Dchra Dun—Uttar Pradesh 
(r) Kanpur- -Uttar Piadesh ( 17 ) 
Dhanbad—Bihar (vii) Ranchi— 
Bihar (r//i) Gulmarg—Jammu & 
Kashmir (/.\) Hydeiabad--An¬ 
dhra Pradesh Ct) Vishakha- 
patam- Andhra Pradesh, and 
Cochin (Kerala). 

(h) [i) When wa-. Apollc 17 
l.ninched 

(//) When did it land on the 
moon’ 

(nif Name the three astro¬ 
nauts of the Apollo-17 mission 

Ans. (/) December 7, 1942 
(//) December II. 1972 (lii) 
Eugene Cernan, Ronald Evans, 
Harrison Schmitt 

Q. 7 . (ft) Mention the .sport/ 
game with v h each of the fol¬ 
lowing is asso. 'ed and state the 
country to which each belongs: 

(r) Mohammed Ali (li) Tony 
Roche (in) Tony Lewis Oi') Gary 
Siibers (r) Bobbv Fischer. 

Ans. (/) Boxing- U.SA. 
(//) Lawn Tennis- -Australia(/rr) 
Cricket- -U K. (iv) C’ r 1 c ket— 
W^'st Indies (r) Chcss-US.A. 

(fi) Name the games with 
which the following are associat¬ 
ed: 

(/) dribble (//) cox (in) .short 
coiner (ir) breast-stroke (v) no 
ball (vi) .'bllow-on (vii) grand 
slam (rni) cannon (i.v) tee (.\) 
checkmate 

Ans. ( 1 ) Hockey (ii) Row¬ 
ing (lii) Hockey (iv) Swimming 


(v) Cricket (vi) Cricket (v/i) 
Bridge (mi) Croquet (ix) Golf 
(x) Chess. 

(c) State the games with 
which the following are associat. 
ed: 

(0 R o V e r s Cup (ti) Aga 
Khan Cup (Hi) Davis Cup (iv) 
Ranji Trophy (v) Todd Memo¬ 
rial Trophy. 

Ans. (/■) Football (H) Hoc¬ 
key (ill) Lawn Tennis (iv) Cric¬ 
ket (v) Football. 

Q. 8. (a) What are the fol¬ 
lowing places famous for, and in 
which States are these located? 

(iiiH more than 4 lines each). 

(i) Ajanta Caves ( 11 ) Maha- 
bahpuram (h/) Sanchi (iv) Tower 
of Victory, Chittor (i>) Sarnath 
fvr) Buinnd Darwaza (vii) Vivc- 
kanand Rock (17/1) Sriharikuia 
(i.x) Arvi (x) Ka/iranga. 

Ans. (i) Ajanta Caves: 
miles noilh of Aurangabad in 
Maharashtra state. These are 
rock-cut Buddhist caves, 29 in 
number. These caves represent 
a record of unique painting, 
sculpture and architecture of the 
period from about the 2nd Cen¬ 
tury B.C. to about 7lli Centurv 
A.D. 

(i') Mahabalipuram: 53 miles 
from Madras in Tamil Nadu n 
known for rock-cut temples, 
monolithic figures and carving; 
of the 7th and 8th Centuries 
A.D. The chief points of in 
tcrest heie arc the Five Rathas 
or temples modelled as chaT'mts 
—“Aijuna Ratha”, “Draujadi 
Ratha,” “Dharamraja’s Cha¬ 
riot” etc. Also famous fnr 
Shore temple. 

(lii) Sanchi: in M adhya 
Pradesh is famous for the largest 
and the most well-preserved Bud¬ 
dhist Stupa (108-feet in diameter 
and 42-feet in height). 

(iv) Tower of Victory (Chit- 
tor): famous tower built by 
Rana Kumbha, the Raja of M?; 
war in 1450 A.D. to comme¬ 
morate his victory over the Mus* 
(Conti/, on page 712) 
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P ersonality Development 


R.L. Klianna 


Importance of Having A Sense of Humour 


THE importance of having 

a sense of humour in life is 
not suHlciently appreciated. A 
sense of humour is the pole that 
helps us to keep our balance as 
we walk the tight rope of life. 
It may be likened to the balance 
wheel in a watch, regulating its 
beat. 

“Humour”, says Max East¬ 
man, “is the most philosophic 
of all the emotions. It is a re¬ 
cognition in our instinctive na¬ 
ture of what our minds in their 
purest contemplation can infoim 
us, that pleasure and pain are, 
except tor the incidental pur¬ 
pose of preserving us, indilferent, 
that failure is just as interesting 
as success.” 

A sense of humour is the 
hall-mark of an integrated per¬ 
sonality, the stamp of a balanc¬ 
ed mind. S.T. Coleridge, who 
was a subtle psychologist says, 
“No mind is thoroughly well- 
organized that IS deficient in a 
sense of humour”. Imagina¬ 
tion was given to man to com¬ 
pensate for what he is not; a 
sense of humour, to console 
him for what he is. All our 
'^troubles come from being defi¬ 
cient in a sense of humour. 
Indeed: 

He cannot be complete in 
aught. 

Who is not humorously prone, 

A man without a merry 
thought, 

Can hardly have a funny 
bone. 

A sense of humour gives us 
■ a feeling for the reality of things, 
' The reason why man is the only 
laughing animal is that he can 
immediately recognise the dif- 


feience between what things arc 
and what they otiglu to be. In 
the ci'.e of many people, the 
bjML c.iuse ol failure is that they 
were all the lime trying to escape 
fuun reality. The man without 
a sense of hiimour turns away 
from reality and tries to hnd so¬ 
lace in a world of fantasy created 
by wishful llnuking “We 
should gain nune by Idting our¬ 
selves be seen such as we are 
than by attempting to appear 
what we are not,” said Roche¬ 
foucauld. 

The m.tn with a sense of liu- 
nioui can see things m the pro¬ 
per perspective while a theorist 
lacking it lives in a dreamland. 
The former can see through all 
forms of pose, sham, learned 
nonsense, academic stupidity 
and social humbug. 

A sense of humour enables 
us to take a balanced view of 
things, to steer clear of the ex¬ 
cesses of optimism and pessi¬ 
mism. “An optimist”, said Or. 
Albert Schweitzer, “is a person 
who sees a green light, while the 
pessimist secs only the red stop 
light.But the truly wise per¬ 

son is colour-blind.” The man 
gifted with a sense of humour 
knows that real life is a compro¬ 
mise between the ideal and the 
possible. Pt. Nehru had a live¬ 
ly sense of humour. Chester 
Bowles says of him im Promises 
to Keep)’ “Nehru never painted 
the world in har.shly coiitrasiing 
blacks and whites but in subtle 
intermediate shades.” 

A sense of humour nourishes 
communsense. Nature gives 
everybody five senses; touch, 
taste, sight, smell and hearing. 


But the other tw'o—horse and 
com.i.im- you have got to ac¬ 
quire by cultivating a sense of 
hiiiiMur. As an old proverb 
has ii, a handful ofeommonsense 
IS b'-tter than a bushel of learn¬ 
ing. Voltaiic had an evening 
with tl’i* too eloquent Diderot 
in whi'.h he had been unable to 
gel a w Old in edge-wise. Asked 
aflcrw.irds what lie thought of 
Didcioi, he replied, “An extra¬ 
ordinary man. There is only 
one j.l he doesn't understand—■ 
the art ol dialogue". 

A sense of humour nourishes 
an outlook of reasonableness, 
giving bigotry the go-by. The 
life of reason is no doubt the 
ideal life. It eliminates pre¬ 
judice; and antagonism against 
new and challenging ideas. It 
breeds no.i-conlormily which is 
the mainspring of vitality. A 
sane and reasonable spirit can 
he achieved when thinking is 
seasoned with a sense of hu¬ 
mour. 

As Malcolm Muggeridge 
has said, there is nothing serious 
under the -im except love of our 
fellow noitals and of God* 
“As long as we laugh—at our 
a^pllatll!l 1 s, at our fears and our 
preten‘'ions. our vanities and 
our appetites—above all at our^ 
selves, there is still hope for us 
and foi the things we hold 
dear". Mark Twain was grave¬ 
ly ill and there were rumours of 
his death. He telegraphed to 
the New York manager of the 
Associated Press a denial of such 
rumours: '*1 hear ibe newspapers 
say I am dying. The charge is 
not true I would not do such 
a thing at any time of my life. 
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I am behaving as good as I can. 
Merry Christmas to every one”. 

In 1948 when the pollsters 
predicted that Governor 
Thomas Dewey would walk all 
over Pre.sideiit Truman at the 
polls and the Amcncun \oteis 
proved the reverse, Groucho 
Marx issued this post-mortem: 
“The only way a Republican is 
going to get into the White 
House IS by marrying Mar¬ 
garet”. Bob Hope sent a one- 
word telegram to Governor 
Dewey: “Unpacked”. 

A sense of humour pro¬ 
motes evenness of temper. The 
man with a sense of humour is 
not unduly elated by success or 
unduly depressed by failure. He 
keeps his mind on an even keel. 
As Henry Ford has said: failure 
is only an opportunity to begin 
more intelligently. The man 
with a sense of humour never 
loses his head. He has guts— 
the ability to take it. He has 
the discipline to stand fast wiieii 
his body wants to run; he can 
control his temper and lemam 
cheerful m the face of boredom 


or frustration. With this abi¬ 
lity, he can face and flail the 
enemy as a soldier, and enjoy 
the challenges of life as a civi¬ 
lian. 

Mahatma Gandhi in his lust 
years used to say that if he had 
no sense ot humour he would 
have died long ago. Yes, a 
sense of humour is the saving 
grace of life. It gives us cour¬ 
age to endure hardships and to 
overcome dlf]icultle^ and liandi- 
caps. History is full of exam¬ 
ples of men who, gifted with a 
sense ol humour, iriuniphcd 
over handicaps. Pope was a 
hupeless invalid, unable to stand 
without the aid ot a cruel brace. 
Cersantes stuttered but became 
a public speaker of remarkable 
power Look at two sickly 
puny children with scarcely a 
chance for maturity who turned 
out to be Chopin and Theodore 
Roo.scvclt. Stephen A. Doug¬ 
las, hunchback and .statesman; 
Edison, deaf, perfecting the 
phonograph; Milton, blind, 
writing England'.sgreatest poem, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt crippled 


by infantile paralysis. President 
of the United States four times— 
all of them victors over handi¬ 
caps, all of them men with a 
sense of humour. And above 
ail—Gandhiji. He had to face 
tremendous challenges in the 
struggle he waged fur the free¬ 
dom of his country. He trium¬ 
phed in the end because his sense 
of humour never de.sertcd him. 

A sense of humour occupies 
a pivotal position in life. It is 
the hinge of personality. It 
oils the wheels of business; it 
brings daylight to the discour¬ 
aged; It is the antidote to de¬ 
featism, it gives you a sense of 
balance and proportion; it en¬ 
ables you to bend circumsianccs 
to your will; it is the passpoit 
to success: it gives you the gift 
of laughter which bathes the 
peak of life in light, drives the 
clouds away and saves you from 
neurosis. It enables you to 
meet the challenges ol life with 
a stiff upper lip and a firm chin. 
If you have it, you don’t need to 
have anything else; if you don’t 
have It, nothing else you have 
will matter much. 


FRESH OPPORTTUNITJES 


INDIAN NAVY EXAMI¬ 
NATION 

(Ath December 1973) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must have been born not earlier 
than 2nd July, 1952 and not 
later than 1st July, 1955. These 
age-limits can in no case be 
relaxed. 

Qualifications : Bachelor's 
Degree in Science with Mathe¬ 
matics and Physics as subjects 
or Bachelor’s Degree in En¬ 
gineering or equivalent. Ap¬ 
plications from candidates who 
have appeared or who intend to 
appear at Degree or equivalent 
examination acceptable provi¬ 
sionally. 

Full Particulars & Applica¬ 
tion Forms: Obtainable from 
Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, 
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New Delhi 110011 by remitting 
Re 1 by ni.o. or on cash pay¬ 
ment at counter in the Coinmia- 
sion’s Office 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission by 
9lh July, 1973 (23rd July 1973 
for candidates residing abroad 
and m the Andaman & Nicobar. 
Laccadive, Minicoy and Amin- 
dtvi islands). 

NATIONAL DEFENCE 
ACADEMY EXAMINATION 
(20r/i December, 1973) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must have been born not earlier 
than 2nd January, 1956 and not 
later than 1st July, 1958. These 
age-limits can in no case be 
relaxed. 


Qualificatioiis: Higher Se 
condary Examination or Equi¬ 
valent. Applications from can¬ 
didates who have appealed or 
intend appearing at Higher Se¬ 
condary or equivalent examina¬ 
tion acceptable provisionally. 

Full Particulars & Applica¬ 
tion Forms: obtainable from 
Secretaiy, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur Houve, 
New Delhi-llOBll by remitting 
Re. 1/- by money order or on 
cash payment at counter in Com¬ 
mission's office. Also obtain¬ 
able free from nearest recruiting 
office, Military Area/Sub Area 
Headquarters or N.C.C. Unit 

Last Date: Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
l^ublic Service Commission by 

iContd. on page 705) 
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Social Behaviour Test—VI 

My code of life and conduct is simply this: work hard; plu\ to the 
alhmnhlc limit: disicf^ard caually the sood aiid bad opinion of others, never 
do a friend a dirty trick; . never ftrow indignant over anything; live the 

moment t > the utmost of iiv possibilities, . and be satisfied with life 

always, hot never with onesclj. —George Jean Nathan 


1. It ia very hot. Yoi' tie 
setting out alone in jour car to 
the next town which is an hour’s 
journey from your place. Just 
as you are out ot town, you 
notice an attractive-looking girl 
(not an acquaintance) raising 
her thumb to hitch a iidt with 
you. Will yon 

A Give her ;• li.l'^ 

li. Wave her awav? 

f' Gt oTi nu-nlndluP 

If. '^'oiir boss is a man used 
to throwing his weight about. 
One (lav he sltoiO* you m (he 
presence of your j'<.ilora. Will 
you 

A. I'ay him in Yr own 
coin? 

B. Just sulF and do njll.- 
ing? 

C. OiTer to discuss <huigs 
in his ( 

D. Han<l in your resigna¬ 
tion? 

in. One evening you find 
i ourself at a party where few 
people arc known to you. The 
host 18 too busy to be with you 
all the time. Will you 

A. Try to buttonhole some¬ 
one for a chat? 

B. Ask the host to intro¬ 
duce you to some inte¬ 
resting person? 

C. Keep to yourself? 

IV. Out for a stroll in a 
rose-garden, you find some 
children plucking flowers which 
is prohibited. Will you 

didy, \m 


.1. Rcmoii>lrate with (he 

boys? 

B Repoil ihcin to the per- 
'■on 111 charge ol the 
garden? 

(.' Take no notice? 

V. You hast missed the 
first pii<c in a lottery because 
the luiiiibcr of the licVct \(>u 
hold just pr.’ctdes that ol the 
winning ticket Will you 

A. nismiss It as just one 
of iliusf things'^ 

B. Peel miserable and 
broid over it? 

I’ray for better luck 
next time" 

VI. You are an imagina¬ 
tive pel son wanting to engage 
in a variety of cxtra-curricular 
activities. Oo you 

A. Ma'iage to attend to 
soil!' ol them? 

B. Have difliculty finding 
lime for them? 

C. Have to wait till the sur¬ 
roundings are more 
conducive? 

VII. There are many peo¬ 
ple who liy to show off in oidcr 
to I rnpress others. When some¬ 
one does that, do you 

A. Feel amused*’ 

B. I cel sorry for the per¬ 
son doing It? 

C. I’eel angry? 

VIII. If you arc asked to 
name the happiest period of 
your life, which of the following 


a■lswe^^ will convey your real 
Icelings? 

I. It was my schi'ol days. 

B. It IS now. 

C. The happiest days have 
yet to come, 

IX. One of your friends 
tells you somoihmg scandalous 
about yoiii neighbour. Will 
you 

A. Forget it? 

B. Check up with the other 
neighbours? 

C. Broach the subject with 
your neighbour con¬ 
cerned? 

X. You are discussing with 
membcis of the staff union how 
the office canteen should be run. 
Among representatives of the 
Union there are one or two per¬ 
sons who demand facilities 
which you think should not be 
given. In the case of those ex¬ 
pressing contrary views will you 

A. Try to suppress them? 

B. Adopt d “take It or leave 
it” attitude? 

C. Try to come to tenni? 


Best Answers to 
Social Behaviour Tests V and 
YI published in June anti July 
1973 

V. /. B//. A///.C/F.y< F.B 
17. C Vfl. B F///. CAB IX. 
h.X.CXICY/I.B. 

VI. 7. B 77. C 777. B 7F. B F. 
A 17. A F77. A F777. C iX. 
AX. a 
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strike As a Part of the 
Curriculum 

Sir, 

1 have been a btudent in the 
Gorakhpur Univcrsily as also 
in the Banaras Hindu University 
and have been keenly watching 
the scene to identify factors res¬ 
ponsible for student unrest. In 
my opinion, growing uiicniploy- 
ment and the machinations of 
politicians are only partly to 
blame for restiveness among 
students. 

Among the students them¬ 
selves, there is a powciful sec¬ 
tion which invariably manages 
to usurp the benefits and conces¬ 
sions meant for the needy. This 
section looks upon the Univer¬ 
sity as a bank from which they 
can draw “pocket money" when 
they need it. It is the activities 
of these people which vitiate 
the atmosphere and torpedo 
valuable research programmes. 
Whenever they find their path 
ob iructed, the campus has to 
pay the price in the form of 
disturbances. 

As the session is about to 
close, these leaders suddenly 
recollect one item in the sylla¬ 
bus. They start organi7ing and 
agitating for shifting of exami¬ 
nation dates, relaxation of 
invigilation etc. And in nine 
cases out of ten, these agitations 
lead to strikes which appear to 
have become a part of the syl¬ 
labus. 

Arun Kb mar Srivasfava 
Varanasi 
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Pervasive Corruption 
Sir, 

What with rising prices, stu¬ 
dent unrest, employment crisis, 
food iiots etc., young people 
who are the futuie leaders of the 
country, feel puzzle d. Al¬ 
though we have been a I'rcc 
country foi 25 years now, we 
have lagged far behind other 
countric.s. The atmosphere 
reeks of corruption. What are 
we t») do? 

SuKHtNnu Ma/iimdar 
Bi’/a Bagan {Bihar) 


A Bouquet 
Sir, 

1 am a regular reader of your 
esteemed magazine and high¬ 
ly appreciate its most infoima- 
tive character. The most grip¬ 
ping leatiire ot the magazine is 
Bejote the I n t c r v i e w Board 
which helps an individual to 
develop a striking pcisonality 
and acquire self-confidence. Lust 
for Life published in the May 
1973 issue is very interesting. I 
have also enjoyed reading the 
Group Discussions which go so 
deep into the latest controver¬ 
sies and give the reader a new 
insight. Likewise, the Social 
Behaviour Test helps us to watch 
ourselves in action and thus dis¬ 
cover our weak points. Last 
hut the most fascinating thing 
in the magazine is the essay. 

Allow me to thank you and 
congratulate you for piesenting 
to the readers a very concise and 
lucid review of current affairs 
and general knowledge. I wish 


you would give us some details 
of the Golaknath case which has 
been talked about quite a lot 
these days. 

Chandigarh C, Frabha 

tins time you might have 
seen the specialJeature in the 
June 1973 issue. —^Ed.] 

Plasma ■ 

Sir, 

In the February 1973 issue 
of the Competition Master you 
have tiled to explain Plasma a^ 
the tcim is understood in phy¬ 
sics. 1 think the answer is in- 
coniplcle without a definition 
of the term as it is known to bio 
logy. 

In biology plasma has been 
defined as “The fluid portion ol 
the blood composed of aqueous 
solution containing ions of so¬ 
dium, potassium, calcium etc., 
logethei with a soluble protein 
which at the time of bleeding be¬ 
comes insoluble and forms a 
network, of threads in which 
the blood-cells get entangled 
forming a blood-clot, leading to'( 
stoppage of bleeding." 

Calcutta Buoy Kumar Singh 


A Social Evil— 1 
Sir, 

I felt soi^ after going 
througli the views of Mr. K 
Aboobneker (March issue page 
462). He docs not realize how 
much harm the evil custom of ji 
pardah inflicts on Muslim so- '[ 
ciety. It has always remained 
the biggest obstacle in the way 

The Competition Master 



of Mohammedan women's pro¬ 
gress. A majority of our sis¬ 
ters remain deprived of higher 
education merely because of 
this outdated and impractical 
system. 

Bhavdepur Shahnaz 

n 

Sir, 

1 must confess I was a bit 
.irpiised to read Mr. K. Aboo- 
jcker’s letter in the March 
973 issue of the Competition 
taster. 

I believe purdah is a great 
Dciul evil as it is the root cause 
f illiteracy, superstition and a 
ense of inferiority among our 
womenfolk. Women who are 
till obliged to observe the cus- 
inn for any reason are sure to 
cbel against it one day. 

Asiiokk Kumar Chai ilrjfu 
\talda 


“How Free is Our Press” 

> 11 , 

Kindly allow me to congra- 
iilate you on the excellent essay 
n the May 1973 issue of CM 
How Free is Our Fress). It 
,vas a well-considered and well- 
salanced evaluation of the way 
in which the press is tunctioning 
m this country. 

In the struggle for freedom, 
the press m India played a 
glorious role. But during the 
last quarter century, the world 
of newspapers in India has be- 
«ome the happy hunting ground 
of businessmen-politicians. 

Having been in the van¬ 
guard of India’s struggle for 
political freedom, the press in 
India now must join the battle 
fur bringing economic freedom 
to the down-trodden masses of 
the country. Otherwise, if it 
continues to be the hand-maid 
of big business, it stands in 
danger of losing not only its 
freedom, but also its soul. 

Reji Philip 


Social Behaviour Test 
Sir, 

I have been a regular reader 
of your esteemed journal since 
October 1971 and like it im¬ 
mensely. 

The Social Behaviour Test 
which you recently introduced 
is extremely interesting and ser¬ 
ves as a psychology test for the 
reader. In July 1972, I ap¬ 
peared in the Probationary Olli- 
cers' exammution conducted by 
the State Bank of India and 
there f had to answer similar 
questions, and my study of the 
Competition Master helped me 
a lot. 

I would like to know whe¬ 
ther you respond to suggestions 
from readers who are not direct 
subsciibers. 

Fudhir Kumar Ciiuoh 
Sri (ianganagar 

[We make no disiiiu tion bet¬ 
ween subscribers and readers 
nlio get their copies Jiom 
sales-agents. H nether mv 
respond to a suggestion de¬ 
pends upon whether the sug¬ 
gestion IS practicable and 
useful. But MV are certainly 
amenable to suggestions. 

—Ed.] 

Before the Interview Board 
Sir, 

Going through the inter¬ 
views published in the Compeii- 
tion Master, 1 have come to 
realize that the interviewers are 
not out to floor the candidate 
by making him answer all sorts 
of questions. I have now a bet¬ 
ter idea of the scope and purpt>se 
of the interview and pcisonuhty 
test. 

May I suggest that you pub¬ 
lish an interview invobing a 
candidate aspiring to join the 
Indian Police Service? 

Trivandrum Jeevan Lal 

[Interviews featuring candi¬ 
dates for the Police Service 


are being published occa¬ 
sionally. See May 1973 
issue. —Kd.] 

II 

Sir, 

1 have been leading the 
Competition Master foi a pretty 
long time. It certainly enables 
young people to compete in 
examinations with greater en¬ 
thusiasm, confidence and 
vigour. 

I have observed that a candi¬ 
date appearing before the inter¬ 
view board is every timea scholar 
in one field or the other. May I 
suggest that you imagine a situa¬ 
tion wheie a candidate appear¬ 
ing before the Boaid is a third 
divisioncr, not knowing much 
about his subject but well up 
otherwise. 

Onkar Singh Narula 
New Delhi 

[ll'hat chances will such a 
candidate have oj crossing 
the hurdle of the written test 
which precedes the inter¬ 
view! —Ed.J 

HI 

Sir, 

In the interviews you pub¬ 
lish the candidate is invanably 
a peison aspiring for a career 
in the I.A.S. It is not only 
people in that category who read 
the Cumpe.ition Master. The 
journal is also read by those 
who seek jobs in banks etc. You 
are publishing “Social Beha¬ 
viour Tests” for the benefit of 
the latter category You can 
help them still further if you 
publish some examples of the 
types of interviews they have to 
face. 

Secondly, the news in your 
reviews of national and inter¬ 
national affairs appear late. For 
instance your May issue carries 
news-stories which had broken 
by the 31 st March 1973. Please 
try to bring it more upto date, 

StfRiir CiiANi) Kanwal 
Gurda.'tpur 


July, 1973 
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IV 

S»r, 

I enjoy reading the model 
interviews published by you. 
These admirably demonstrate 
how the interviewers piocecd to 
judge a candidate’s personality 
and also form an idea of his 
general approach to life and 
things. 

May I humbly suggest your 
publishing interviews suited to 
the needs ol the candidates 
seeking to |oin the allied ser¬ 
vices VIZ., The Indian Railway 
Service, the Indian Posts & 
Telegiaphs Service, Indian De¬ 
fence Accounts Service etc. 

Si'M ir Kumar Biswas 

Calcutta 

V 

Sir, 

1 like the interviews pub¬ 
lished by you In the March 
issue you presented a st'cniist 
before the interview boar d. 
When the Chairman asks the 
candidate whether the candidate 
ho ds a post-graduate degree in 
Biology, the latter says 'yes'. 
This appears to be a mistake 
because it could be either an 
M.Sc. in Botany or in Zoology. 
This has not been made e'ear. 

One more thing. I think 
you should accornmodaie more 
material on r.ssay and General 
English which is a compulsory 
paper. 

Gaya Ram Kumar Prasad 

VI 

Sir, 

1 have noticed that the inter¬ 
views you publish almost always 
have figuring in them candidates 
aspiring for administrative jobs. 
I see very little by way of model 
interviews for those seeking to 
join the Defence forces. 

Calcutta Amit Bawnfrilts 

Balance of Payments & Balance 

of Trade 

Sir, 

I have been a reader of the 


Competition Master for the last 
three to four ycais and have 
found It extremely useful not 
only lor those who are appear¬ 
ing in some competitive exami¬ 
nations but also for the lay 
reader. The Competition Mas¬ 
ter has consistently maintained 
Its standard for which you de- 
seivc thanks Irom all your 
readers. 

Kindly allow me to draw 
your attention to a mistake. On 
page 519 in the May 197.1 issue, 
you have treated Balance ol 
frade and Balance of Payments 
as one and the same thing Ba¬ 
lance ol trade is the dilference 
between the visible exports and 
visible impoits ol two countries 
in trade. Balance of payment 
is the duTeience between visible 
and invisible exports and visible 
and invisible impoits You 
have ignored invisible exports 
and invisible imports ‘'.uch as 
studciiis ol one counliy go'iig 
abiojd for studies, tourists ol 
other countries coining to (hat 
country and vitc versa. 

I hope >ou will publish this 
111 the interests of your leadcis 

Hari DivGAf.NlIA 

AVii’ Delhi 


Why the C'ricket liall is Red 
Sir, 

In the Januaiy issue ot the 
Competition Master, you have 
aiisW'cred a question by one of 
your readers Vivek G. Dixii 
ot Dhai war. 1 think the answer 
IS not satisfactory. 

According to rules, the cric¬ 
ket ball must be red. This is 
because red colour has more 
wavelength than any other 
colour, and having this pro¬ 
perty, It is more easily visible at 
great distances. That is why 
the cricket ball is always red. 
For the same reason danger 
signals used on railways and 
road crossings are red. 

Ahuok Kumar Tlipal 
Tarn Taran 


Group Discussion 
Sir, 

You publish in your esteem 
ed journal every month a 
“Group Discussion” centring 
round a current controversy 
It is something very useful and 
appropiiatc to find a place in a 
journal devoted to cuirent 
afiaiis. But after reading the 
discussion, wc readers are Icii 
in a quandary. The arguments 
advanced on both sides are so 
cogent and telling (hat it is 
ditlicult to judge which side is 
right. Therelorc niay I suggest 
that you should also piihli>,h 
your opinion in the mutter. 

It ’.\t Bengal Soi'mi.n Das 

More '*ages 
Sir, 

1 have been reading Fhe 
Competition Master for the last 
two years. It is indeed voi> 
helpful foi the younger genera¬ 
tion. It cniiciics one's miinl 
vvilli all soils of knowledge. It 
will he really more popular and 
commendable li you could in¬ 
crease the number of pages, es¬ 
pecially by publishing nioic es¬ 
says, enlarging current interna¬ 
tional affairs, and adding muic 
economic topics. 1 hope you 
will consider the suggestion 
favourably. 

With best wishes for ever 
growing populaiity of the (^.,1/ 
Bliawain Patna A. Bhaiu.avn 

Fresh Opportunities 
Sir, 

1 am a regular reader of thd 
Competition Master. I would 
like to suggest something about 
‘‘Fresh Opportunities”. It is 
to limit the usefulness of the 
feature if particulars about the 
U.r.S.C. examinations only aic 
published. It will no doubt in¬ 
crease its usefulness if infotma- 
tion regarding the various com¬ 
petitive examinations being con¬ 
ducted by State Public Service 
Commissions, corporations and 
government undertakings is also 
included. 

Bhainsari Veer M.\ni Singh 
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ansiuered 


Naiionai. I^I(.^\^A^s—ViiiouxiY—FI k.hcst Dam—India and Pak 
{’(AV' s—I,\K(.isr BriikiI Bi’gfsi Lib. af\—Anaistpisix—Sppuimi. 

Coi'ui li'Dcis—N fw iLSfAMLsr— Old Tisfamini—Dollar C uisis nc. 


Pranab Kr. BhaUadiar>a, I)ur- 
gapur 

0- Maine Ihc liist li\c Na¬ 
tional Highways ol liulia. 

Alls. First l<'i\e Naliunal 
Highways in India: 1!ic lirst 
five national highwavj in India 
aie. I. Grand Trunk Road fioni 
Calcutta to yVniiits.ir .■/// Bana- 
ras, Ranpiir, Agi.i .tnd Delhi. 
J. Apra-Boinhay. d. Bonii\i>- 
Bangalore-Madias 4. Madias- 
Caicutta. Calciiita-Naiipnr- 
Bombay. 

V.I>. Khaiina, Salem 

Q. What IS viiologx 

.4ns. Virology; is the study 
••f viruses, pathogenic agents 
not visible through oidinaiy 
micioscopes, believed to be che¬ 
mical in nature rather Ih.in or¬ 
ganic, and causing various in¬ 
fections. 

V Q. What is the National 
Anthem ot I-ranee*’ 

Ans. The national anthem 
of France is Lii .Xfarsdliaise by 
C Ruuget de laslc, 17‘)2 

(shwar Singh Sharma, Farida- 
bad 

Q. Kindly let me know 
why China used veto against the 
entry of Bangladesh in U.N.O.*? 

Ans. Speaking on the ap¬ 
plication made by Bangladesh 
for admission to the United Na¬ 
tions OrgamVation. the Chinese 
delegate, Mr. Huang Hua said, 

July, 1973 


■‘Only when the iclevant U.N. 
resolutions ha\e been truly im¬ 
plemented. and only after a 
reasonable settlement of the 
issues between India and Pakis¬ 
tan and between Pakistan and 
Bangladesh can the Security 
Council consider Bangladesh’s 
application for membership of 
the United Nations.” S'lbse- 
ipiently. Mr. Z .\. Bhutto, Prt"*i- 
dent of Pakistan publicly claim¬ 
ed that China had vetoed the 
application nt Bani:[aiic'<h at 
Islamabail’s icqucst 

Q, How iiKinx member' 
does the UNO. ha\e at pre¬ 
sent*’ 

Ans. riie UNO has 132 
members at present. 

Dexashis IMitra, Yadaxpur 

Q. What arc the activities 
of the Pentagon in the U.S.A. 

Ans. Pentagon: is a build¬ 
ing in VVashington, the capital 
of the U.S.A. It serves as the 
headquarters for the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Defence. 

Pri}aiiixada Sinba, Allahabad 

Q. Which IS highest dam 
m the wot Id*’ 

An.s. JJiglic.st Dam: The 
highest dam in the world is in 
Sxvitzerland. Jt is the Grande 
Dixence completed in Septem¬ 
ber 1961 The dam uses 932 
feet from base to run. Still 
higher dams (Ingurskaya—988 
feet and Nurek—1,017 ft.) are 


being constiiictcd iii the Soxiet 
Union. 

Q. Why IS India not re¬ 
turning the Pakistani pnsoneis 
uf war*’ 

Ans. India and Pakistani 
POW’s: The Pakistan forces 
in Bangladesh had suriendcred 
to ajoint Indo-Bangladesh Com¬ 
mand. They were sent to India 
in Older to save them from mob- 
iury in Bangladesh. India can 
send them to Bangl.idesh but 
cannot release them without 
the concurrence of the Bangla¬ 
desh government. 

■T. Pramod, Dumka 

Q. Name the othcial lesi- 
dence of the following: 

(/)Gucen Eli/abeih (ii) Presi¬ 
dent of Indi,> (Dll The Pope (iv) 
President of the U S.A. (i*) 
Prime Minister of the U.K 

Ans. (/* Buckingham Pa¬ 
lace (a) Rashtrapati Bhawan 
(III) The Vatican (iv) The White 
House (r) 10, Downing Street. 

Q. Name the currency units 
in use in the following countries: 
(0 North Vietnam (ii) South 
Vietnam li/i) South Korea and 
(ir) South Afiica (v) North 
Korea (vi) Afghanistan. 

Ans. (i) Dong (//) Piastre 
(in) Won (iv) Rand (r) Won (li) 
Afghani 

L. .Jayachandr.sn, liruchy 

Q. Kindly tell me about 
the (i) Tallest building (i/) lar- 
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gcst bridge (in) Biggest library 
in the world. 

Am. (i) Tallest Building: 
The tallest building in the world 
is the 1,3.'53 feet tall World Tiadc 
Centre in New York in the 
USA. It will, however, be over¬ 
shadowed by the l,dSl feet high 
Sears Tower to come up in 
1974. 

( I /) Largest Bridge: The 
largest or longest bridge in the 
world IS the Mackinac Straits 
Bridge between Mackinaw City 
and St. Ignace, Michigan, USA. 
It measures 8,.344 feet between 
anchorages and 19,203 feet 4 
inches between abutment bear¬ 
ings. 

(iii) Biggest Library: The 
biggest library in the world is 
the Library of Congress in the 
U.S.A. It is housed in two 
buildings covering six acres and 
has 327 miles of book-shelves. 

Q. Who is the Chairman 
of the University Grants Com¬ 
mission of India? 

Aos. Dr. George Jacob. 

Siirjit Singh, Dibrugarh 

Q. Who was the first |De- 
fence Minister of free India? 

Ans. S. Baldev Singh. 

Q. Who introduced anaes¬ 
thesia? 

Ans. Anaesthesia: W'illiam 
T.G. Morton, an American, es¬ 
tablished anaesthesia as an ac¬ 
cepted clinical practice in surgery 
in 1846. He successfully de¬ 
monstrated It with the inhala¬ 
tion of diethyl ether. Before 
him Humphry Davy and Mi¬ 
chael Faraday had written about 
anaesthetic effects of nitrous 
oxide and ether vapour. 

Arun Kumar Palit, Berham- 
pur 

Q. Which Articles of the 
Constitution of India deal with 
the appointment of the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
India? 

Ans. Articles 124 to 126. 
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Kanwal Nain Bakshi New Delhi, 

Q. Who appoints the Chief 
Justice of India and what are 
the terms and conditions of his 
post? 

Ans. Judges of the Supreme 
Court: Every Judge of the 
Supreme Court including the 
Chief Justice is appointed by the 
President of India. Supreme 
Court Judges hold office until 
they attain the age of sixty-five. 
None of them t.in be removed 
from office except after the Par¬ 
liament has impeached him or 
her on the ground of proved 
misbehaviour or incapacity in 
accordance w ith procedure laid 
down in Article 124(4). Sala¬ 
ries, privileges and allowances 
of Supreme Court Judges are 
specified in the Second Schedule 
annexed to the Constitution and 
can be modified by Parliament 
provided such modification docs 
not go to the disadvantage of the 
incumbent. 

D.N. Pandey, Deoria 

Q. Who is the Chairman 
of the International Labour 
Organisation? 

Ans. The Chairman of the 
International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion IS Mr. Umarjadi Njotowi- 
jono of Indonesia, and the 
Director-General is Mr. Wilfred 
Jenks of the U.K. 

Q. Name the following: (/) 
The bird that never makes its 
nest (if) The flightless bird (in) 
Most intelligent a n i m a 1 di’) 
Longest lived creature (v) The 
animal that can shake off its 
tail (vi) Reptile that changes 
colour. 

Ans. (i) The cuckoo (il) 
Kiwi (Hi) Man (ir) Blue Whale 
(v) Lizard (vi) Chameleon. 

Binod Kumar Singh, Bermo 

Q.‘ In which year was the 
Constitution (7th Amendment) 
Act pasi^ed and for what pur¬ 
pose? 

Ans. C 0 nstitution (7th 
Amendment) Act: was passed 
in the year 1956. It sought to 


reorganize the States on a lin¬ 
guistic basis in accordance with 
the recommendations made by 
the States Reorganisation Com¬ 
mission. 

G.P. Bhatia 

Q. Kindly explain the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

(0 New Testament («) Old 
Testament (in) Sharada Act. 

Ans. (i) New Testament: 
forms nearly one lourth of ihc 
C'hristian Bible. It is u collec¬ 
tion of books, including a vane 
ty of early Christian literature- 
the four Gospels, the Book of 
Act, the Epistles and the Book 
of Revelations. The events re¬ 
counted in the books of the New 
Testament bear witness to a faith 
in divine action through those 
events. 

(il) O 1 d Testament: are 
Hebrew Scriptures which make 
up at least three fourths of the 
Christian Bible. It is the ac¬ 
count of God’s dealings with 
Israel as his chosen people. 
The Old Testament begins with 
the story of the creation, and 
goes on to describe the ways ol 
God in t h c vision of the pro¬ 
phets, projecting the prospect 
of universal reconciliation with 
God and deliverance fiom evil 

(in) Sharada Act: or t li e 
Child Marriage Restraint Act 
of 1929 prohibits a marriage to 
which a male under 18 years of 
age or a female under IS year» 
of age IS a party 

Tapasya Thakur, Calcutta 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the dollar 
crisis. 

Ans. The Dollar Crisis: b'or 
several years now, the U.S.A 
has been running mounting de¬ 
ficits in its trade and balance of 
payments. This has brought 
about a decline in the standing 
and prestige of the dollar as an 
international currency. As the. 
dollar has lost ground, the cur¬ 
rencies of West Germany and 
Japan (which have attained the 
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Status of being the most indus¬ 
trially advanced countries of the 
world) have been strengthened. 
This has led to a mounting flow 
of U.S. dollars into West Ger¬ 
many and Japan. While the 
USA has been asking these 
countries to revalue their cur¬ 
rencies, it has itself had to de¬ 
value the dollar twice—^first in 
December 1971 and again in 
February, 1973. As the U.S. 
dollar had been serving for a 
long time now as the recognised 
international exchange medium, 
the decline in its fortunes has 
created conditions of instability 
m the international money- 
market. Almost all currencies 
have been affected. The In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund has 


appointed a Committee—the 
Committee of 20—to work out 
an agreement on international 
monetary reform. 

Q. Are the Provisional Re¬ 
volutionary Government of 
Vietnam and the government of 
the Democratic Republic of Viet¬ 
nam aliases of the Saigon and 
Hanoi regimes? 

Ans. No. The Saigon re¬ 
gime styles Itself as the Repub¬ 
lic of Vietnam. The Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of 
Vietnam has been formed by ele¬ 
ments who wish to sec U.S. pre¬ 
sence and inlliicncc ended in 
South Vietnam. 

The Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam means North Vietnam. 


Gandliian Thought iOmtd. from pa^e (nZ) 


Nehru would have dismissed 
the idea of an inner voice with 
a withering smile. Having re¬ 
ceived an education in science, 
he pleaded for science. But 
Gandhiji did not believe in a 
God who merely satisfies the 
intellect. He said, “God to be 
God must rule the heart and 
transform it. He must express 
Himself in even the smallest act 
of His votary. This can only 
be done through a definite reali¬ 
sation more real than the five 
senses can ever produce. Sense 


perceptions can be, often are, 
false and deceptive, however real 
they may appear to us. W'hcre 
there is reaii 2 ation outside the 
senses it is infallible. It is prov¬ 
ed not by extraneous evidence 
but in the transformed conduct 
and character of those who have 
felt the real presence of God 
within. Such testimony is to 
be found in the experiences of 
an unbroken line of prophets 
and sages in all countries and 
climes. To rqect this evidence 
is to deny oneself.” 


Wholesale Trade In Foodgrains 

(Contd. from page 680) 


, retail trade. If wc establish an 
efficient chain from procurement 
to the retail sales, there need not 
be any fears about any gap in 
supply. Of course we have to gear 
up our distribution machinery 
and transport .system to ensure 
regular supply. The State also 
has to take the responsibility 
of opening Fair Price Shops in 
areas which are inadequately 
served by the retailers. Such 
pockets will have to be identified 
particularly in the interior areas. 
We can also make use of the 
co-operative system for the es¬ 
tablishment of a chain of supply 
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points. 

Tearless Farewell 

Will the take-over lead to 
serious unemployment? I do 
not think so. W'e may expect 
that the labour class engaged in 
handling will in any case be 
required. Same is the case w ith 
transport operators. However, 
some people engaged by the 
wholesalers may be thrown out 
of employment. On the other 
hand, the much enlarged acti¬ 
vities of the public agencies will 
create opportunities for employ¬ 
ment at various levels. Some 


of the persons presently under 
the employment of the whole¬ 
salers will find employment in 
the new set-up (without of course 
the unhealthy influences on 
them). The only persons who 
may be adversely affected will 
be the speculators and middle¬ 
men. We may not shed many 
tears for them. On balance, 
therefore, there may not be any 
net displacement. 

(Courtesy: Yojana) 

Fresh Opportunities 

(Contd. from page 698) 

16th July, 1973 (30th July 1973 
for candidates residing abroad 
or in the Andaman & Nicobar, 
Laccadive, Miiiicoy & Amindivi 
islands). 

SHORT SERVICE 

COMMISSION (NON¬ 
TECHNICAL) EXAMINA'nON 
(27//I December 1973) 

Age Limits: Candidates 
must have been born, not earlier 
than 2nd October, 1951 and not 
later than 1st October, 1955. 
These age limits can in no case 
be relaxed. 

Qualifications: Degm of a 
recognised university or iis equi¬ 
valent. Applications of candi¬ 
dates who have appeared or in¬ 
tend to appear at degree or an 
equivalent examination accep¬ 
table provisionally. 

Full Particulars & Applica¬ 
tion Forms: Obtainable from 
Secictary, Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission, D h o I p u r 
House, New Dclhi-llOOll by 
remitting Re. 1 by M.O. or on 
cash payment at the counter in 
the Commission’s Office. Also 
obtainable free from nearest 
Recruiting Office, Military 
Area/Sub-Arca H.Q. or N.C.C. 
Units. 

Last Date; Completed ap¬ 
plications must reach Union 
Public Service Commission by 
30th July, 1973 (13th August, 
1973 for candidates residing 
abroad and in the Andaman & 
Nicobar, Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi islands). 
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Appointments etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Zled-aVRifai: tuok over as 
Prime Minister of Jordan in 
succession to Alimed-al-Lawzi. 

In Tam: appointed Prime 
Minister of Canihodia. 

Mahboob Ahmed: formerly 
Chici of Prottitoi in India's 
Ministry of External Affairs 
appointed India’s Ambassador 
to Indonesia. 

S.J.S. Chhatnal: formerly 
Joint Secretaiy in the Ministry 
of External Affairs, appointed 
Chief of Pr«>locol vice Mahboob 
Ahmed. 

J.B. Mutbvai Rao: one¬ 
time Deputy Minister in the 
Union Cabinet, appointed In¬ 
dia's Ambassador to Somalia to 
succeed M.R. Thadani. 

Abdul Zahir, Dr.: appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador of Afghanistan 
to India. 

Zahir Ahmed: appointed 
India’s Amhas.sador in Saudi 
Arabia in place of T T P. Ab¬ 
dullah. 

Laksbmi Narayan Ray: In¬ 
dia’s High Commissioner to 
New Zealand concurrently ac¬ 
credited as India’s High Com- 
mis.sioner to Western Samoa, 
with residence in Wellington 

Halfdan Mahler: of Den¬ 
mark elected Director General 
of 137-nation World Health 
Organisation in place of Dr. 
Marcolino G Chandau of Bra¬ 
zil. 

A.L. Dia/; Governor of 
West Bengal offered |ob of In¬ 
dia’s High Commissioner in the 
U.K. 

M.C. KanI: Secretary for 
Economic Affairs in the Govern¬ 
ment of India elected Chairman 


of the Board of Governors of 
the Asi-an Development Bank 
vUe Mr. Ali Wardhana, Finance 
Minister of Indonesia. 

Terence Garve: British 
High Commissioner in India be¬ 
ing posted as the British Am¬ 
bassador to the Soviet Union. 

P.K. Daie; has taken over 
as Secretary of the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals from 

K. Balachandra. 

K.S.R. Chari: appointed 
Secretary, Department of Mines 
in the Ministry of Steel and 
Mines. 

V.R. Vanugopal: appointed 
General Manager of Indian Te¬ 
lephone Industries, Bangalore. 

K.K. Unni: Managing Di¬ 
rector of Air India, appointed 
Chairman of the Hotel Corpora¬ 
tion of India Ltd. 

N a w a 1 Kishore Sharma; 
Congress membei of Lok Sabha 
from Rajasthan, appointed 
Chairman of the Parliament’s 
Public Undertakings Committee 
in pkace of Mrs, Subhadra Joshi. 

K.S. Duggal: formerly Di- 
icctor. National Book Trust ap¬ 
pointed Adviser (Information) 
in the Planning Commission. 

S. Ranganathan: former 
Auditor General of India elect¬ 
ed President of the Tuberculosis 
Association of India 

Maj. Gen. E. D’Souza: ap¬ 
pointed General Officer Com¬ 
manding Delhi Area. 

Rear Admiral M.S. Grewal: 
elected President of the 
Services Sports Control Board 
in place of Vice Admiral R.N. 
Batra. 

G.K. Govlnda Bhati J<: ap¬ 


pointed Chief Justice of the My¬ 
sore High Court. 

Tjark Asueer Meuni: ap- 
pointed Ambassador of the 
Netherlands to India. 

P.P. D’Souza: India’s Am¬ 
bassador to Panama, concur¬ 
rently appointed India’s Ambas¬ 
sador to Costa Rica. 

B.K. Nehru; Governor of 
India’s north-eastern states be¬ 
ing appointed India’s High Com¬ 
missioner in the United King¬ 
dom. 

L.P. Singh: at present In¬ 
dia’s Ambassador to Nepal, 
likely to succeed Mr, B.K. Nehru 
as the Governor of Assam, 
Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland 
and Tripura. 

Carrero Blanco: appointed 
Piince Minister of Spain in 
place of General Franco who 
remains Head of State. 

RES1G^ED 

Kamlapati Tripatbi : Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh on 
June 12, 1973 

DII'D 

S. Mohan Kumaramanglam: 
India’s Minister for Steel and 
Mines. 

S. Gurnam Singh: India’s 
High Commissioner in Austra¬ 
lia. 


Satisli Looniba: well-known 
C’ommunist leader. 

William Inge: Pulitzer 
prize winner U.S. playwright. 
Works- Picnic, Splendour in the 
Grass. 

M.S. Golwalfcar: Chief of 
the Rashtriya Swayamsewak 
Sangh known as Giiruji. 
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Background notes on 


Important Topics 

Recently in the News 


These notes have been 
compiled to serve as a sort 
of synopsis for those go¬ 
ing up for higher grade 
examinations from July to 
September this year. For 
a more detailed round-up 
readers would do well to 
turn to the ANNUAL 
NUMBER coming next 
month 


INDIA 


Ini>o-BaN(;lai)ISii Oiiir to Parisian 

Recrnf Divmoi'MiNi in Sikkim 

Supreme ('ouri idoimint on l*owlK^ of 
Parliamini. 

-See pa^cs 689-690 in this nsne. 


Tun SiMiA AcjRI-lmlni 

After the Indo-Pak conflict of December 
1971, Mrs, Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister 
of India and Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, President of 
Pakistan met in Simla in the last \Ncek of July 
and worked out an agreement to un3o thr 
effects of the war. The mam points in the agree¬ 
ment signed in Simla were: (/) Pakistan under¬ 
took to end the policy of confrontation against 
India and to begin working for harmonious 
jelations to achieve durable peace, (ii) The 
""two sides agreed to disengagement of troops 
and return of occupied territory across recog¬ 
nised international borders, leaving the s/a/us 
quo as on December 17, 1971 intact in Jammu 
and Kashmir, (iii) Both sides undei took not 
to enagage in any action seeking to alter the 
actual line of control unilaterally, (n) Both 
sides agreed that Indo-Pakistan differences arc 
to be settled by peaceful means through hilnUTal 
negotiations or by any other peaceful means 
mutually agreed ui'Oii. (v) Both sides reiterated 
their faith m the *U.N. Charter, (ri) Resump¬ 
tion of normal contacts in communications, 
travel facilities, trade etc. The agreement was 


latiiied by Pakistan on July 15, and by India 
on July 28. 

JNnO-BANULAliISll PRIINDMIIP TklAlt 
Alter the liberation ol Bangladesh, the last 
Indian troops left that country on March 12, 
1972—thirteen days earlier than scheduled. 
A few days later, Mrs. Indira Gaiidhi visited 
Dacca for talks with Sheikh Miijib. The visit 
led to the two countries signing a treaty of 
friendship and co-operutK>ii v\liKh provides 
that (/) The two countries will lemam in close 
touch on all matters of comimm interest (ii) 
They will appoint a Joint Rncis Commission 
lor flood contiol and desclopment ol river 
basins, hydio-electric power and irrigaiion 
facilities (such a Commission was latir appoint¬ 
ed). (///) They will also co-opeia*c m the 
peaceiul uses of nuclear energy, technological 
and scientific research etc. (ni India will sup¬ 
port the admission of Bangladesh to tlic L N.O. 
(i') When cithercountiy is aitacked or thieatened 
with an attack, both will enter into consiill;- 
tions to take appropriate and ellecuve measures 
to eliminate the threat. 

t'oMROMRs^ 0\iR Milk I Riiis 
The Miilki rules weie piomulgatcd nearly 
half a centiny ago by the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The rules laid down that anybody seeking ser- 
\icc in the slate should Imve lived in the state foi 
at least 15 years. When the Indian states were 
reorganized in 1956, the state of Hyderabad 
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was broken up. The Kannada’Speaking areas 
were merged with Mysore, the Marathi-speaking 
areas were joined to Bombay (as the state was 
known at that time) and the Telugu-speaking 
areas (or Telengana) were merged with Andhra 
Pradesh. 

The States Reorganization Commission bad 
recommended that as the people of Telengana 
were afraid of being swamped by the better- 
educated Andhras, Telengana should be a 
separate state, with provision for merger some 
time after 1961. The Central government, 
however, decided in favour of immediate union 
of Telengana with Andhra to speed up the 
economic development of the former. The 
mulki rules were allowed to continue m a modi¬ 
fied form. 

On October 3, 1972 the Supicinc Court of 
India delivered a judgement which had the 
effect of reviving the Mulki rules in their original 
form. The Court held that the Mulki 
rules were protected by Articles 35(b) of the 
Constitution of India which saved all laws in 
force immediately before the commencement of 
the Constitution. The Court held that the rules 
did not violate Article 16(1), (2) or (3) of Consti¬ 
tution as being discriminatory. 

The revalidation of the Mulki Rules 
by the Supreme Court touched off a wave 
of unrest in Andhra Pradesh. The people 
of the Andhra region felt particularly 
perturbed. The Centre wanted the leaders of 
the Andhra and Telengana regions to discuss 
the matter among themselves to reach some 
sort of agreement in the matter. But they left 
it to the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi to 
take a decision. On November 27, 1972 Mrs. 
Gandhi announced on the floor of the Parlia¬ 
ment a five-point formula, approved by the 
Central Government. The formula provided 
that: (i) Except in some specified conditions, the 
residential qualification prescribed m the Mulki 
Rules will apply only for the purpose of recruit¬ 
ment to non-gazetted posts and posts of Teh- 
sildar and Civil Assistant Surgeons in the Telen¬ 
gana region. (2) Except in the state capital, 
these safeguards will remain operative in the 
Telengana region up to the end of December 
1980. (3) The various service cadres will be 
regionaliscd up to the first or second gazetted 
level. This will not, however, apply to the ser¬ 
vices which act as direct feeders to the All-India 
Services. (4) The educational facilities, includ¬ 
ing those in the technical and professional 
fields, which are available at present to Telen¬ 
gana students in Hyderabad and S^underabad 
will not be adversely affected. (5) For Hydera¬ 
bad and Secunderabad, there will be a compo- 
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site police force. In December, the formula 
was incorporated in a bill which was passed by 
both Houses of Parliament. 


Tasks Before India’s Economy 

The tasks before India’s economy listed by 
the Union Finance Minister, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, 
while presenting the budget proposals for 1973- 
74 were : (1) Inflationary pressures have to be 
contained through a judicious combination of 
demand management, increased production of 
basic wage goods, and the strengthening of the 
public distribution system (2) in order to im¬ 
prove growth prospects, vigorous efforts have 
to be made to increase the rate of savings and 
investment (3) greater viability on the external 
front, which can be achieved through higher 
exports and restraints on imports (4) a rapid 
increase in employment opportunities, both in 
rural and urban areas, to make an adequate 
dent on the problem of unemployment (5) 
Determined efforts are necessary to reduce dis¬ 
parities in income and con.siimption and to se¬ 
cure greater social justice, programmes designed 
to provide minimum basic amenities to all 
citizens must be expanded in scope and cover¬ 
age. 

Recommendations of iiil Third Pay 
Commission 

The report of the Third Pay Commission 
covering three million civilian employees of the 
Government of India and neatly one million 
men in the country's armed forces was placed 
before the Lok Sabha by Mr. Y.B. Chavan, the 
Union Finance Minister, on April 2. It dealt 
with the pay structure, pay scales, dearness 
allowance, death cum-rctirement benefits and 
other matters affecting the Central services. 
Among the more important recommendations 
made by the Commission were (i) that the 
minimum wage for an adult with two dependents^ 
should be Rs. 196 p.m. (ii) that the number of 
pay-scales in vogue in the Central services should 
be reduced from 500 to 80. (Hi) that pay- 
scales be fixed in relation to the I2-monthiy in¬ 
dex average of200 (taking I960 as 100), and that 
dearness allowance may be paid as and when 
the 12-ninnthIy average of the index rises by 8 
points in future, fp’jthat the maximum 
amounts of pension and dcath-ciim-retircment 
gratuity may be increased, and when the aver¬ 
age of the index of cost of living rises by 16 
points, persons who retiie after March 1, 1973 
may be given relief amountmg to 5 percent of 
their pension, (v) that in order to attract out¬ 
side talent to the middle ranks of the services, 
a certain percentage of the vacancies arising in 
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the junior administrative grade in the I.A.S. and 
other class 1 services should be filled by direct 
recruitment, (vi) further liberalisation of facili¬ 
ties like city compensatory allowance, house- 
rent allowance, leave and travel concessions, 
children’s education allowance, travelling and 
daily allowances, etc. (vu) an insurance cover 
of Rs. 5,000 for each employee on payment of 
Rs. S p.m. The Commission also recommended 
curb on overtime working and an increase of 
half an hour per day in working hours in govern¬ 
ment offices. 

Direct Taxi-s Enquiry Commiftee Rlporf 

The report of the Direct Taxes Enquiry 
Committee beaded by Mr. K.N. Wanchoo, 
former Chief Justice of India was presented to 
Parliament on March 20, 1972. The Com¬ 
mittee held in its report that the first and fore¬ 
most reason for tax evasion in India is the pre¬ 
valence of high tax rates. Among the impor¬ 
tant measures recommended by the Commit¬ 
tee for adoption by the Government of Jndia 
were; (r) reduction of the maximum marginal 
rale of income-tax including surcharge from the 
prevailing 97'75 percent to 75 perceni; (ii) an 
enquiry into the usefulness or otherwise of all 
existing controls, licensing and permit systems; 
(in) a uniform tax on agricultural incomes— 
the tax to be at par with the tax on other in¬ 
comes; (ir) leplacement of existing sales tax by 
additional excise duty; (v) allotment of a perma¬ 
nent account number to each tax-payer for use 
in transactions involving amounts above Rs. 
5,000; (vi) A family consisting of husband, wife 
and minor children must not be treated as a 
unit for assessment; (vr) The basic exemption 
limit for estate duty should be raised from 
Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 2 lakhs etc. 


SixiH biNANCE Commission 

The President of India appointed the Sixth 
Finance Commission on June 28, 1972— 
much before time, firstly because financial issues 
had started straining the Centre-State relations 
and secondly because in giving its award, it had 
to keep in view the requirements of the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan which was being drafted. Among 
other things, the Commission was asked to 
review (i) Centre’s scheme for giving grants to 
States for plan projects (it) policy and procedure 
in regard to financing relief operations in State 
in the face of natural disasters (iii) modalities of 
sharing of certain revenues between the Centre 
and the States (iv) Resources position of the 
Centre keeping in view the numerous liabilities 
it has to meet. 

The Commission has been asked to submit 


its report by October 1973. Presided over by 
Mr. Brahmananda Reddy, it has as members: 
Mr. Justice Saddad Abul Masud, a judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, Dr. B.S. Miiilus, a 
Member of the Planning Commission and Dr. 
l.S. Gulhati, Senior Fellow of the Centre for 
Development Studies, Trivandrum. Mr. G. 
Ramachandran, Joint Secretary in the Finance 
Ministry, is the Commission’s Member-Sec¬ 
retary. 


Raj CoMMiriLE Reporf 

The Raj Conunitiee on Taxation of Agricul¬ 
tural WealUi and Incomes which submiUed its 
report on October 31, 1972 made the followuig 
recommendations: (i) Replacement of the sys¬ 
tem of land revenue at preseal prevaihng by an 
agricultural holding tax CAFIT), initially on 
holdings with u rateable value of Rs. 5,QUO and 
above (li) The /Uil to be levied on operational 
holdings on a family basis. {lu) The AHT 
should be supplemented with a tax on agricul¬ 
tural property as also on capital gams uri.sing 
out of transactions m such properly, (/r) For 
tax purposes, income derived fioni agriculture 
should be partially integrated with non-agri- 
cultural income, (y) The incidence of taxation 
on both agricultural incomes and non-agn- 
cultural incomes and wealth should broadly 
be the same, (vi) AHT should be introduced 
by the Stales themselves, (vii) For tax pur¬ 
poses, incomes of husband and wife should be 
clubbed, and the tamily made the tax unit. ( vm) 
The Hindu Undivided Family should no longer 
be accepted as a tax entity, (i.v) Irrigation 
water should be priced to cover costs without 
element of subsidy, (.v) Exciiiplion from in¬ 
come-tax at present available to incomes from 
livestock breeding, pouluy and daiiy-furming 
should be withdrawn, {.uj i.'jiii Slate should 
have a Land Commission tn "n.quire land and 
promote development picjecis. 


North liA.sfCRN Council 

On Julj 27, 19"2 the Government ol India 
issued a notification bringing into being the 
North Eastern Council .is provided lor m a law 
paased by Parliament in that behalf in 1971. 
The C’ouncil is m.u’nly concciucd with ilic pre- 
pniation and inipL- ucntatioii of the regional 
development plans. It will formulate a co- 
oidinaied region..! plan with a view' to securing 
balanced development of the region as a whole. 
The regional plan will consist of projects and 
schemes icqiuring concerted action on the 
part of various units e.g. the development of 
inter-state roads, generation and transmission 
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of power, flood control, irrigation projects etc. these States, the Lt. <jovernor and the Chief 
It would supplement the five-year-plans of the Minister of Mizoram and the Chief Commis- 
member states of Assam, Tripura and the sioner and one more representative of Aruna- 
Union Territories of Arunachal Piadesh and chal Pradesh. It is presided over by the 
Mizoram. Governor of Assam and Nagaland as 

the Chairman of the Council. Mr. D.K. 

The Council consists of the Governor of the Bhattatharyya, a senior I.A.S. officer, is Sec- 
North Eastern States, the Chief Ministers of retary of the Council. 

THE INTERN VflONAE SPHERE 


Waiergaie Scandal 
Trouble in Cambodia 
—See pp. 690-691 in this issue. 


International Currency Crisis 

An international conference on monetary 
reform held in Bretton Woods fU.S.A.) iii 1944 
had recognised the U.S. dollar as the medium of 
exchange for mternational trade. The pi ice 
of gold was fixed at 35 dollars an ounce, and it 
was agreed that the value of all other currencies 
would be determined in terms of the dollar and 
gold. Ilie arrangement worked well as long 
as the U.S.A.’s economy remained sound. 

But within a few years after the second world 
war had come to an end, American involvement 
in the wars in Korea and Vietnam, unchecked 
increase in U.S. expenditure on strengthening 
NATO, a large outflow of American capital to 
establish a U.S. economic presence in diiferent 
parts of the world and other factors put heavy 
strains on U.S. economy and the impact of 
these strains began to be felt in the late fifties. 
Gold reserves in Fort Knox dipped to a very 
low level, leaving Washington in no position 
to honour the commitments of the dollar as an 
international currency. This created instability 
in the world exchange markets. 

With the U.SA. in no position to convert 
dollars held by other countries into gold, the 
exchange value of the dollar began to tumble, 
particularly in relation with currencies of indus¬ 
trially prosperous countries like West Germany 
and Japan. On August 15, 1971, President 
Nixon suspended operation of the gold-dollar 
parity rate fixed in 1944, levied an import sur¬ 
charge of 10 percent and a cut in foreign aid. 
His aim was to pressurise countries with large 
dollar reserves to revalue their currencies but 
those countries wanted the dollar' to bp de¬ 
valued. Ultimately, the U.S.A. was prevailed 
upon to devalue the dollar which it did on De¬ 
cember 18,1971, and the price of gold was raised 
from 35 dollars per ounce to 38 dollars an 


ounce. A realignment of the major currencies 
of the world followed. This, however, won 
only temporary reprieve for the international 
monetary system. Irom the U.S.A.’s point of 
view, it failed to achieve one of its most impor¬ 
tant objectives, i.e. the achievement of a turn¬ 
around in U.S.-Japanese trade. Meanwhile, 
as the dollar remained weak, speculative funds 
diifted away from thedollar and were increasing¬ 
ly invested in the West German Mark and Ja¬ 
panese yen. Simultaneously the U.S.A.’s defi¬ 
cit in trade and balance of payments went on 
growing. To save the situation the U.S.A. was 
obliged to announce on Febiuary 13, 1973 a 
second devaluation of the dollar in 14 months— 
by 10 percent this time. 

VlElNAM CEASU-RRE AgRUMI NT 

The cease-fire agi cement signed in Paris on 
January 27, 1973 to bring the iighlmg in Viet¬ 
nam to an end provided that the truce would re¬ 
main in fome indefinitely, and that it will be 
supervised and enforced by an International 
Commission of Control and Supervision man¬ 
ned by troops and supervisory personnel from 
Canada, I’oland, Hungary and Indonesia. It 
also provided that within 30 days of the signing 
of the cease-fire agreement, an international 
conference on Vietnam would be convened in 
Pans to work out guarantees tor peace in Indo¬ 
china. It stipulated that China, France, , 
USSR, UK, Canada, Poland, Hungary, Indone¬ 
sia, USA, North Vietnam, Provisional Revolu¬ 
tionary Government of South Vietnam and the 
U.N. Secretary General would be invited to 
attend the Paris Conference. 

On Its part, the U.S.A. pledged not to con¬ 
tinue Its military involvement or intervention 
in the internal afiairs of South Vietnam, and to 
dismantle all its military bases in South Vietnam 
within sixty days of the signing of the agreement, 
and also to withdraw all U.S. military personnel 
in South Vietnam within the same time hmit. 

The North Vietnamese agreed to release all 
American prisoners of war within sixty days of 
the signing of the cease-fire agreement. Along 
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with the U.SA., they also recognised the South 
Vietnamese people’s right to self-determination 
as sacred and inalienaUe. 

The agreement also provided that the troops 
of South Vietnam and the PRG (Provisional 
Revolutionary Government) of South Vietnam 
would remain where they were at the time the 
cease-fire came into effect. The two govern¬ 
ments agreed not to accept the introduction of 
troops or any war-materials into South Vietnam 
except periodic replacements. They also pledg¬ 
ed that they would achieve national reconcilia¬ 
tion and accord, 

ENi-ARdii) Common Market 

Upto the end of 1972, the European Common 
Market had six members, viz., France, West 
Germany, Holland, Italy. Luxemburg and Bel¬ 
gium, With effect frbm January 1, 1973, the 
E.C.M. was enlarged to admit three new 
members, viz., Britain, Denmark and Ireland. 
The consensus originally arrived at among the 
six according the Treaty of Rome, i.c., regard¬ 
ing gradual reduction of inter-State tariffs and 
a common external tariff, a common agricul¬ 
tural. fiscal, transport, price and wage policy 
etc. is now to be translated into piactice by the 
old and new members jointly. The Member 
countries will also take joint action against in¬ 
flation and set up a central authority with the 
power and the funds needed to help member- 
states defend the stability of their currencies. 
They will also follow a common commercial 
policy towards East Europe. They also stand 
more or less committed to establishing before 
the end of 1980 a European Union which will be 
an economic as well as a political union. 

Asians in Uganda 

Before November 8, 1972, Uganda had a 
population of about 88,000 Asians, mostly des- 
tendants of Indian labourers who had been 
brought to the country by its British rulers from 
1896 onward for constructing the Mombassa- - 
Lake Victoria Nyanza railway line. In course 
of time, the Asians who were generally better 
educated, and more enterprising and hard¬ 
working than the Africans, developed profitable 
business-interests in the country. By the lime 
Uganda was declared independent in 1962, they 
were running four out of five businesses in it, 
and virtually monopolising the coffee and cotton 
trades. When the British left, nearly 23,000 
( Asians applied for Ugandan passimrts, but the 
rest chose to retain their British citizenship. 

On August 9, 1972, President Fdi Amin of 


Uganda served notice on more than 60,000 
British Asians, Indians, Pakistanis and Bangla¬ 
deshis to leave Uganda witbm three months or 
by November 8. Amin also decreed that the 
businesses belonging to the Asians who were being 
thrown out would be turned over to Ugandan 
Africans, Britain accepted responsibility for the 
Asian Britons including the obligation to admit 
them to the U.K. Several other countries also 
agreed to admit small numbers of expelled 
Asians. 


Nrw EgnATioN BtrwiLN Moscow and 
Wa-siiington 

Before President Nixon visited China m the 
beginning of 1972. it had been announced that 
aflci meeting the Chinc.se leaders he would under¬ 
take a trip to Moscow also to discuss matters of 
common interest with the Russians. He reach¬ 
ed Moscow on May 22 for a wcck-long visit. 
This was the first peace-time visit by a U.S, 
President to the Soviet Union 

While in Moscow, PrcMdent Nixon and the 
Russian leaders signed a series of bilateral agree¬ 
ments between their two countries on (/) curbing 
pollution (//■) co-operaiion in medical research 
(m) co-operarion in the exploration of outer 
space (iv) co-operation in the fields of science 
and technology, and (v) prevention of incidents 
on the high seas and in air-space. But the 
signing of these agreements was more or less a 
formality because most of them had been finalis¬ 
ed months before Mr. Nixon landed in Moscow. 

The most .significant agreement concluded 
between the two countries as a result of the 
summit talks, and the high water-mark of Mr. 
Nixon’s mission to Moscow was a pact to 
limit strategic arms which freezes the ICBM’s 
m the possession of the two super-powers at 
their present level but leaves them free to im¬ 
prove the quality of nuclear arms with them and 
to complete the arnis-manufacturing program¬ 
mes they have already in hand It is a five-year 
agreement to freeze offensive w'eapons includ¬ 
ing inlcrcontinentiil land-based ballistic mis¬ 
siles. The agreement .ilso covers missile-launch¬ 
ing submarines. 

The leaders of (he two countries also decided 
to set up a joint U.S.-Soviet Economic Commis¬ 
sion for further talks on a general trade treaty 
and other matteis. They also agreed that a 
European Security Conference should be held 
before long to explore the possibllites of an 
East-West cut-back in military forces in Central 
Europe. 
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Expected Qoestions 

(jContd. from page 693) 

in the news when there was an Government has constructed a 


uprising against the monarchi¬ 
cal rule of the Chogyal. 

(b) Piprahwa ; is a p 1 a c e 
six miles soutS^of Lumbini and 
10 m i 1 e s southeast of Tilaura 
Kotin Nepal. It can be reached 
from the Naugaih station on the 
Gorakhpur-Gonda loopline of 
the North Eastern Railway. It 
is a place of great archaeological 
interest. In l{t97, a brick-built 
stupa was discovered here and 
in the stupa some caskets con¬ 
taining relics believed to be of 
the Buddha were found. Ex¬ 
cavations begun in 1971 have 
thrown fresh light on the exact 
locations of Lumbini, Kapil- 
vastu and Kusinara, all correct¬ 
ed with the Buddha. 

(c) Guru G o V i n d Sii^b 
Marg: was the patE ToTlowcd by 
Guru GovinJ SingTi,^ the' ienTB 
Sikh Guru, while moving _rrora 
A nan dpur Sahib to Dam^ama 
Sahib in the PuniaETSome hun¬ 
dred years ago. The Punjab 


6^ 0~Eh 7'metane d roa d To mirlT 
the jpath,. Wie rpaC emerges 
pul of .the SEvaliks,at i^Jpot 
of the Nai na D evi peak and runs 
across south- ea^ern Punjab 
tErbii^ the Ropar. Ludhiana, 
FmiHkiiL’ I'wpzepu_r_ a'nd 'Bha- 
tmda districts. 

(rf) Nhaia-S h c v a: is an 
island about 20 km. east of 
Bombay. There is a plan to 
develop there a satellite seaport 
at a cost Rs. 84’5 crores. The 
docks are expected to be com¬ 
pleted in SIX years. 

(c) Port Blair: is the capi¬ 
tal of the Union Territory of 
Andaman and Nicobar islands. 
The Defence Ministry has dis¬ 
closed that the development of 
a naval base at Port Blair has 
been approved and the base will 
be built in phases. It will serve 
as a focal point for the defence 
of the country’s eastern coast 
and for the protection of trade 
with the Far East. 


G. K. TEST 

[Contd.from page 696) 


lim armies of Malwa and Guja¬ 
rat. The tower ir* 122-ft. high 
and has nine storeys. 

(v) Sarnath: near Varanasi 
is the place where Buddha de¬ 
livered his first sermon after he 
became the “Enlightened One"’. 
The place is known for Buddhist 
temples and remains. 

(vi) Buiand Darwaza: Gate¬ 
way of Fatchpur Sikri built by 
Akbar. This is the hipest and 
the greatest gateway in India. 
It was erected to commemorate 
Akbar’s victorious campaign in 
the Decan (1602 A.D.). 

(vii) Vivekananda Rock: is 
situated near Kanyakumari at 
the southern tip of India’s coast¬ 
line. It has been so named 


in the memory of Swarai Viveka¬ 
nanda and a rock-cut monument 
has been built here. It was in¬ 
augurated by President V.V. 
Giri on September 2, 1970. It 
was on that date 77 years ago 
that the Swami made an epoch- 
making speech at the Chicago 
Religions' Parliament. The 
Memorial has cost nearly Rs. 80 
lakhs. It consists of a big hall 
(Mandapam) with a 8 ft. high 
statue of the Swami. The hall 
is surrounded by a 10 ft. wide 
open platform. 

(yin) Sriharikota: the Cape 
Kennedy of India on the Andhra 
coast in the Nellore district is 
to be India’s big^st satellite 
launching centre, ^e first In¬ 
dian satellite is likely to be sent 


into orbit from here in 1974. 

(ix) AkxLl is the location 
of the first earth station being 
established in India for recep¬ 
tion of “sound and sight’* mes¬ 
sages through INTELSAT-III, 
a space communication satellite 
set up over the Indian Ocean. 
It is situated near Poona on 
nearly 170 acres of land. 

(x) Kazirangai is a Game 
Sanctuary in Assam. It is the 
centre of the great Indian one- 
horned rhinos. 

(h) M c n t i o n the election 
symbols of the foll o wine Indian 
noHtical parties: 

(0 Indian National Congress 
(R) (ii) Republican Parly (in) 
Swatantra Party (iv) Communist 
^arly of India (v) Communist 
i^arly ot India (Marxist). 

Am. (/) Cow & Calf (/») 
r.lophant (Hi) Star (ir) Ears ol 
corn & sickle (v) Ilammei, 
Sickle and Star. 


Correot G. K. 

(Contd. from page 669) 

taken by the Union Government. 
Uiher changes in the bill are 
that the earlier measure envisag¬ 
ed jurisdiction over Assam, Me¬ 
ghalaya and the Union Terri¬ 
tories of Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram. The new bill, how¬ 
ever, leaves out Assam and 
brings in Nagaland. The Unn 
versity is being set up as the peo¬ 
ple of hill areas of the north¬ 
eastern region had been pressing 
for it for a long time. The 
U.G.C. had set up a Committee 
to study the question and the 
Committee recommended I h e 
setting up of a Central Univer¬ 
sity in Shillong, 
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